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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  various  parts  of  the  following  Work,  references 
are  made  to  subsequent  speculations,  which  are  not 
contained  in  it  Thc^e  speculations  it  is  my  intention 
to  resume  at  some  future  period :  but  when  I  consider 
the  extent  of  my  subject,  and  the  many  accidents  which 
may  divert  me  from  the  prosecution  of  it,  I  cannot  ven- 
ture so  iar  as  to  announce  in  the  title-page  of  this  vo- 
lume, any  promise  of  a  future  publicatioa 

Some  additional  chapters  are  still  wanting,  to  com- 
plete the  analysis  of  the  Intellectual  Powers.  Afler 
finishing  this,  the  course  of  my  inquiries  would  lead 
me  to  treat,  in  the  second  place,  of  Man  considered 
as  an  Active  and  iVloral  being;  and,  thirdly,  of  Man 
considered  as  the  member  of  a  Political  Society. 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND, 


INTRODUCTION. 
PARTI. 

Of  the  Nature  and  Object  of  the  Phi1o$ophy  of  the  Huaun  Mind. 

X  HS  prejudice,  which  is  comnionlv  entertained  against  metaphor- 
sical  specuUiltons,  seems  to  arise  chiefly  from  two  causes :  First,  from 
an  apprehension  thmt  the  Mtbjects^about  which  they  are  eropU^ed,  are 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties ;  and,  secondly,  from 
a  belief  that  these  subjects  have  no  relation  to  the  business  ofiife. 

The  frivolous  and  absurd  discussions  which  abound  in  the  writings 
of  most  metaphysical  authors,  afiford  but  too  many  arguments  in  justi- 
fication of  these  opinions  ;  and  if  such  discussions  were  to  be  admitted 
asafair  specimen  of  what  the  human  mind  is  able  to  accomplish  in 
this  department  of  science,  the  contempt  into  which  it  has  fallen  of 
late,  might  ^ith  justice  be  regarded,  as  no  inconsiderable  evidence  of 
the  progress  which  true  philosophy  has  made  In  the  present  age. 
Among  the  various  subjects  of  inquiry 9  however,  which,  inconsequence 
of  the  vague  use  of  language,  are  comprehended  under  the  general  ti- 
tle of  Metaphysics,  there  are  some,  which  are  essentially  distinguished 
from  the  rest,  both  by  the  degree  of  evidence  which  accompanies  their 
prindples,  and  by  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  the  useful  sciences 
and  arts :  and  it  has  unfortunately  happened,  that  these  have  shared  in 
that  general  discredit,  into  which  the  other  branches  of  metaphysics 
have  justly  fallen.  To  this  circumstance  is  probably  to  be  ascribed 
the  little  progress,  which  has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  Philospthy  op 
THC  Human  Mmo  $  a  science,  so  interesting  in  its  nature,  aitd  so  im- 
portant in  its  applications,  that  It  could  scarcely  have  failed,  in  these 
mquisitive  and  enlightened  times,  to  have  excited  a  very  general  at- 
tention, if  it  had  not  accidentally  been  classed,  in  the  pubuc  opinion, 
with  the  vain  and  unprofitable  disquisitions  of  the  scboolm^n. 
VOIh  i:  3 
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In  order  to  obviate  these  misapprehensions' with  respect  to  |he  sub** 
ject  of  the  following  worki  I  have  thought  it  proper,  in  this  preliminary 
chapter,  first,  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  truths  which  I  propose  to  invest 
tigate ;  and,  secondly,  to  point  out  some  of  the  more  important  appUca- 
tions  of  which  they  ari^ susceptible.  In  stating  these  preliminary  ob- 
servations, I  may  perhaps  appear  to  some  to  l^  minute  and  tedious ; 
but  this  fault,  1  am  r.onfident,  will  be  readily  pardoned  by  those,  who 
have  studied  with  care  the  principles  of  that  science  of  which  I  am  to 
treat ;  and  who  are  anxious  to  remove  the  prejudices  which  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  excluded  it  from  the  modern  systems  of  ednoation.  In 
the  pn^gressof  my  worki  I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  not  often  have 
occasion  to  solicit  the  indulgence  of  my  readera  for  an  unnecessary  dif- 
fuseness. 

The  notions  we  annex  to  the  words,  Matter,  and  Mind,  as  is  well  re* 
marked  by  Dr.  Reid,*  are  merely  relative.  If  I  am  asked,  what  I 
mean  by  matter?  I  can  only  explain  mvself  by  saying,  it  is  that  which 
is  extended,  figured,  coloured,  moveable,  hard  or  soft,  rough  or  smooth, 
hot  or  cold, — ^that  is,  I  can  define  it  in  no  other  way,  than  by  enumerat- 
ing its  sensible  qualities.  .It  is  not  matter,  or  l>ody,  which  I  perceive 
by  my  senses;  but  only  extension,  figure,  colour,  and  certain  other 
qualities,  which  the  constitution  of  my  nature  leads  me  to  refer  to  some- 
thing, which  is  extended, figured,  and  coloured.  The  case  is  precisely 
similar  with  respect  to  Mind.  We  are  not  immediately  conscious  of 
its  existence,  but  we  are  conscious  of  sensation,  thought,  and  volition  ; 
operations,  which  imply  the  existence  of  something  which  feek,  thinks, 
and  wills.  Every  man  too  is  impressed  with  an  irresistible  conviction, 
that  all  these  sensations,  thoughts,  and  volitions  belong  to  one  and  the 
eame  beingf  t(rtii«t-betng>^iritrak-fae  ^cttHs  hinuelf;  a  bein^,  which  he 
is  led,  by  the  constitution  ofhis  nature,  to  consider  as  something  distinct 
from  bis  body,  and  as  not  liable  to  be  impaired  by  the  loss  or  mutilation 
of  any  ofhis  organs. 

From  these  considerations,  it  appears,  that  we  have  the  same,  evi- 
dence  for  the  existence  of  mind)  that  we  have  for  the  existence  of  body ; 
nay,  if  there  be  any  difference  between  the  two  cases,  that  we  have 
atrqnger  evidence  tor  it }  inasmuch  as  the  one  is  suggested  to  us  by  the 
subjects  of  our  own  consciousness,  and  the  other  merely  by  the  objects 
of  our  own  perceptions :  and  in  this  light,  undoubtedly,  the  fact  woukl 
^appear  to  every  person,  were  it  not,  that,  from  our  earliest  years,  the 
attention  is  engrossed  with  the  qualities  sTnd  laws  of  matter,  an  acquaint- 
ance  with  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our  an- 
imal existence.  Hence  it  is,  that  these  phenomena  occupy  our  thoughts 
more  than  those  of  mind  :  that  we  are  perpetually  tempted  to  explain 
the  latter  by  the  analogy  of  the  former,  and  even  to  endeavour  to  refer 
them  to  the  same  general  laws  ;  and  that  we  acquire  habits  of  inatten- 
tion to  the  subjects  of  our  consciousness,  too  strong  to  be  afterwards 
surmounted,  without  the  most  persevering  industry. 

If  th^  forcing  observations  be  well  founded,  they  establish  the  dis- 
tinction between  mind  and  matter,  without  any  long  process  of  meta- 
physical reasoning  :t  for  if  our  notions  of  both  are  merely  relative;  if 

*  Eisays  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man,  p.  8. 9. 
t  See  Note  [A]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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we  know  the  one^eoly  by  mob  feasible  quaUties  as  tttensioni  figuft^ 
and  aolidity ;  anS  the  other,  by  such  operations  as  sensation,  tfaou^fati 
and  volition ;  we  are  oefftainiy  entitled  to  say^  that  matter  and  aiind^ 
oonsidered  as  objects  of  haanm  study,  are  essentially  different ;  the  sci- 
ence of  the  former  resting  ultimatdy  on  the  phenomena  exhibited  to 
Ottr  senses  ;  that  of  the  latter,  on  the  phenomena  of  whieh  we  are  ooa* 
Bcious.  Instead,  therefore,  of  objecting  to  the  scheme  of  materialism, 
that  its  coflclusiona  are  gilse,  it  woald  be  more  accurate  to  say,  that  its 
aim  18  unphilesopfaica].  Iipreceeds  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  pro- 
per object  of  science  $  the  di&ulty  which  it  pn>fesses  to  remove  being 
manifestly  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  oar  fiuniUies.  Surely,  when  we 
attempt  to  explain  the  nature  of  that  principle  which  feels  and  thinks 
smd  wills,  by  saying,  that  it  is  a  material  substance,  or  that  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  matenalorgaulaation)  we  impose  on  ourselves  by  w<ttds—fo»- 
S«tUng  that  ounier  ae  well  as  mind  is  known  to  us  by  its  qualities  and 
mitribitteB  alone,  and  thai  we  wre  lofaJJjr  fgooraoi  of  the  essence  of 
either-* 

As  all  our  knowledge  of  the  material  world  i»  derived  froat  the  In- 
formation of  our  senses,  natural  philosophers  have,  in  modem  times, 
wisely  abandoned  to  metaphysieians  all  speculations  coocernine  the  na- 
ture of  that  substance  of  which  it  ia  composed;  concerning  the  possi- 
bllity  or  impossibUity  of  its  being  created  ;  conoeming  the  efficient  cau- 
see  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  it;  and  even  concerning  the  re- 
ality of  its  existence*  Independent  of  timt  of  pacipient  beings;  and 
have  confined  themselves  to  the  bunbleK  province  of  observing  the  phe- 
l»omena  it  exhibits,  and  of  ascertaining  their  general  laws*    By  pursuing 
this  pAan  «ieadily,  they  have,  in  the  course  of  the  two  last  centuries^ 
fbmied  a  body  of  scienc*,  which  not  only  does  hoiumr  to  the  humaft 
understanding,  but  has  bad  a  most  important  influence  on  the  pvactlcal 
arts  of  life.    This  expenmental  phiJasophy  no  one  now  is  in  &nger  of 
confounding  with  the  metaphysical  qieculations  already  mentioned. 
Of  the  importance  of  these,  as  a  separate  branch  of  study,  it  iu  possible 
that  some  may  think  more  favourably  than  others ;  but  they  are  obvi- 
ously different  in  their  nature  finom  tlie  investigations  of  physics  ;  and 
it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  evHeoce  of  this  last  sciencoi  that 
its  principles  shopid  not  be  blended  with  those  of  the  former. 

A  similar  distinction  takes  place  among  the  questions  which  may  be 
stated  relative  to  the  human  mind.--»Wlwther  it  be  extended  or  unex- 
tended :  whether  or  not  it  has  any  relatk>n  to  place;  and  (if  it  has) 
whether  it  resides  in  the  brain,  or  be  spread  over  the  body,  by  diffii* 
sion  ;  are  questions  perfectly  analogous  to  those  which  mets^ysicians 
luve  started  on  the  subject  of  matter.  It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire,  at 
present,  whether  or  not  they  admit  of  answer.  It  is  sufficient  for  my 
purpose  to  remark,  that  they  are  as  widely  and  obviously  different  iirom 

*  Some  Metaphysicians  who  appssr  to  admit  the  trath  of  the  foregoiiur  reason* 
inr»have  farther  urged,  that  for  any  thing  we  can  prove  to  the  contraiy,  it  it  pos- 
sible, that  the  unknown  substance  which  has  the  qualities  of  extension,  figure, 
and  oolour,  may  be  the  same  with  the  unknown  aubstance  whidk  has  Uie  attri- 
butes of  feeling,  thinking  and  willing.  Bat  besides  that  this  is  only  an  hypothesis* 
whioh  aasttata  to  nothing  more  than  a  mere  {wssibUity,  even  if  it  were  troei  it 
woald  no  more  be  proper  to  say  of  mind,  that  it  is  material,  ths^.to  say  of  body> 
that  it  js  spli^usl. 
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tbe  ylews  which  I  propose  to  take  of  the  human  mind,  in  the  followiiig^ 
work«  as  the  reveries  of  Berkeley  concek'nin^  tbe  non-existence  of  the 
material  world,  are  from  theconclusions  of  Newton,  and  his  folio  wers.—^ 
It  is  farther  evident,  that  the  metaphysical  opinions,  which  we  may 
happen  to  have  formed  concerning;  the  nature  either  of  body  or    of 
mind,  and  the  efficient  causes  by  which  their  phenomena  are  produced, 
have  no  necessary  connexion  with  our  inquiries  concerning  the  laws,  ac- 
cording to  which  these  phenomena  take  place.-*-Wbether  (for  example) 
the  cause  of  gravitation  be  material  or  immaterial,  is  a  point  about 
which  two  Newtonians  may  differ,  while  they  agree  perfectly  in  their 
physical  opinions.     It  is  sufficient,  if  both  admit  the  general  fact  that 
bodies  tend  to  approach  each  other,  with  a  force  varying  with  their  mu- 
tual distance,  according  to  a  certain  law.    In  like  manner,  in  the  study 
of  tbe  human  mind,  the  condusions  to  which  we  are  led,  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  phenomena  it  exhibits,  have  no  necessary  connexion 
with  our  opinions  concerning  its  nature  and  essence — That  when  iwo 
subjects  of  thought,  for  instance,  have  been  repeatedly  presented  to  the 
mind  in  conjunction,  the  one  has  a  tendency  to  suggest  the  other,  is  a 
fact  of  which  lean  no  more  doubt,  than  of  any  thing  for  which  I  have 
the  evidence  of  my  senses;  and  it  is  plainly  a  fact  totally  unconnected 
with  any  hypothesis  concerning  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  which  will 
be  as  readily  admitted  by  the  materialist  as  by  the  Berkeleian. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  reality  and  importance  of  this  dis- 
tinction, it  has  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  by  the  philoso- 
phers who  have  treated  of  the  human  mind.  Dr.  Reid  is  perhaps  the 
only  one  who  has  perceived  it  clearly,  or  at  least  who  has  kept  it  steadi* 
ly  in  view.  In  alhhis  imiuiries.  Jn  the  writings,  indeed,  of  several  other 
modern  metaphysicians,  we  meet  with  a  variety  of  important  and  well 
ascertained  facts;  but,  in  general,  these  facts  are  blended  with  specu- 
lations upon  subjects  i^bich  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
faculties. — It  is  this  mixture  of  fact  and  of  hypothesis,  which  has 
brought  the  philosophy  of  mind  into  some  degree  of  discredit ;  nor 
will  ever  its  real  value  be  generally  acknowledge,  till  the  distinction,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  illustrate,  be  understood,  and  attended  to  by  those 
who  speculate  on  the  subject.  By  confining  their  attention  to  the  sens!* 
ble  qualities  of  body,  and  to  the  sensible  phenomena  it  exhibits,  we 
know  what  discoveries  natural  philosophers  have  made  :  and  if  the  la- 
bours of  Metaphysicians  shall  ever  be  rewarded  with  similar  success. 
It  can  only  be,  by  attentive  and  patient  reflection  on  the  subjects  of  their 
own  consciousness. 

I  cannot  help  taking  this  opportunity  of  remarking!  on  the  other 
hand,  that  if  physit;^!  inquirers  should  think  of  again  employing  them- 
selves in  speculations  ab»ut  the  nature  of  matter,  instead  of  attempting 
to  ascertain  its  sensible  properties  and  laws,  (and  of  late  there  seems 
to  be  such  a  tendency  among  some  of  the  followers  of  Boscovich,)  they 
will  soon  involve  themselves  in  an  inextricable  labyrinth,  and  the  first 
principles  of  physics  will  be  rendered  as  mysterious  and  chimerical,  as 
the  pneumatology  of  the  schoolmen. 

The  little  progress  which  has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  philosophy 
of  mind,  will  not  appear  surprising  to  those  who  have  attended  to  the 
history  of  natural  knowledge.  It  is  only  since  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon, 
that  the  study  of  it  has  been  prosecuted  with  any  degree  of  success,  or 
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tliat  the  proper  method  of  conducting  it  has  been  generally  tinder&tood. 
There  is  even  some  reason  for  doubting,  from  the  cnide  speculations  on 
medical  and  chemical  subjects  which  are  daily  offered  to  the  public, 
wrhether  it  >ie  yet  understood  so  completely  as  is  commonly*  imagined ; 
and  whether  a-  fuller  illustration  of  the  rules  of  philosophizing,  than 
Bacon  or  his  followers  have  given,  might  not  be  useful,  even  to  physical 
Inquirers. 

^When  werejflect,  in  this  manner,  on  the  shortness  of  the  period  during 
-nrhich  natural  philosophy  has  been  succesefully  cultivated  ;  and,  at  the 
saoie  time,  considcMiaw  open  to  our  examination  the  laws  of  matter 
are,  in  compari80i{Qj[tnose  which  regulate  the  phenomena  of  thoui5ht^»^^ 
we  shall  neither  beaii'pos3d  to  wonder,  that  the  philosophy  of  mindf 
should  still  remain  in  its  infancy,  nor  be  discouraged  in  our  h^pes  con* 
cerniog  its  future  progress.  Tbe  exceMeni  modleg  of  this  fcp>ecief^of  in- 
▼esligation,  which  the  wriiiags  of  Dr,  Keid  exhibit,  gWe  us  ground  to 
expect  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  it  sbalT assume  that  rank 
which  It  is  entitled  to  hold  among  the  sciences. 

It  would  probably  contribute  much  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  the 
philosophy  of  mind,  if  a  distinct  explanation  were  given  of  its  nature 
and  object;  and  if  some  general  rules  were  laid  down,  with  respe<^t  to 
the  proper  method  of  conducting,  the  study  of  it.  To  this  subject, 
however,  which  is  of  sufficient  extent  to  furnish  matter  for  a  separate 
"work,  i  cannot  attempt  to  do  justice  at  present ;  and  shall  therefore 
confine  myself  to  the  illustration  of  a  few  fundamental  principles, 
which  it  will  be  of  essential  importance  for  us  to  keep  in  view  in  the 
following  inquiries. 

\3pou  a  «\\ghl  attention  to  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  they  ap* 
pear  to  be  so  complicated,  tind  so  'in&nUe\y  d\v^r»ified,  that  it  seems  to 
he  impossible  to  reduce  thetn  to  any  general  laws.  In  consequence, 
however}  of  a  more  accurate  examination,  the  prospect  clears  up; 
and  the  phenomena,  which  appeared,  at  firsti  to  be  too  various  for  our 
comprehension,  are  found  to  be  the  result  of  a  comparatively  small 
DUBiber  of  simple  and  uncompounded  faculties,  or  of  simple  and  un- 
compounded  principles  of  action.  These  faculties  and  principles  are 
the  general  laws  of  our  constitutiont  and  hold  the  same  place  in  the 
philosophy  of  mind,  that  the  general  laws  we  investigate  in  physics, 
hold  in  that  branch  of  science.  In  both  eases,  the  laws  which  nature 
has  established  are  to  be  investigated  only  by  an  examination  of  facts  ; 
aad  in  both  cases,  a  knowledge  of  these  taws  leads  to  an  explanation  of 
an  infinite  number  of  phenomena. 

Jo  the  investigation  of  physical  laws,  it  is  well  known,,  that  our  in- 
quiries must  always  terminate  in  some  general  facti  of  which  no  ac* 
oooot  can  be  given,  but  that  such  is  the  constitution  of  nature.  After 
we  have  established,  for  example,  from  the  astronomical  phenomena, 
the  universality  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  it  may  still  be  asked,  whether 
this  law  implies  the  constant  agency  of  mind  ;  and  (upon  the  supposi- 
tion  that  it  does)  Whether  it  be  probable  that  the  Deity  always  operates 
immediately,  or  by  means  of  subordinate  instruments!  Biit'these  ques- 
tions, however  curious,  do  not  fall  under  the  [province  of  the  natural 
philosopher.  It  is  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  if  the  universality  of  the 
fact  be  admitted.  "" 
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The  ease  h  enetly  the  same  in  the  philosophy  of  mind.  When  we 
liave  once  ascertained  a  general  fact  ;'lacb  as,  the  various  laws  which 
i^ulate  the  assodation  of  ideas,  or  the  dependence  of  Memory  ou  that 
effort  of  the  mind  which  we  call  Attention ;  it  b  all  we  ought  to  aim  at 
in  this  branch  of  science.  If  we  proceed  no  farther  than  (acts  for 
which  we  have  the  evidence  of  our  own  coniciousness,  onr  conclu- 
aions  will  be  no  less  certain,  than  those  in  physics  :  but  if  our  curiosity 
leads  us  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  association  of  ideas,  by  cer- 
tain supposed  vibrations,^  or  other  changes,  in  the  state  of  the  brain  ; 
or  to  explain  memory,  by  means  of  supposed^imsressioDs  and  traces  in 
the  lensorium  ;  we  evidently  blend  a  collectiorfyy important  and  well 
ascertained  troths,  with  principles  which  rest  whoHy  on  conjecture.* 

The  observations  which  have  been  now  stated,  with  respect  to  the 
proper  limits  of  philosophical  curiosity,  have  too  frequently  escaped 
the  attention  of  speculative  men,  in  all  the  different  departments  of  sci- 
ence. In  none  of  these,  however,  has  this  inattention  produced  such  a 
variety  of  errors  and  absurdities,  as  in  the  science  of  mind  ;  a  subject 
to  which,  till  of  late,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  suspected,  that  the 
general  rules  of  philosophizing  are  applicable.  The  strange  mixture  of 
fact  and  hypothesis,  which  the  greater  part  of  metaphysical  inquiries 
exhibit,  had  led  almost  universally  to  a  belief,  that  it  is  only  a  very  faint 

*  There  is  indeed  one  view  of  the  connexion  between  Mind  snd  Mattev,  which 
18  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  just  rules  of  philosophy.  The  object  of  this  is,  to  as« 
certain  the  laws  which  regulate  their  union,  without  attempting  to  explain  in 
what  aianner  they  are  united. 

Lonl  Bacon  was,  I  believej  the  first  who^ve  a  distinct  idea  of  this  sort  of  spe« 
culation,  and  I  do  not  know  that  much  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  it.  In  bis 
books  de  Augmeatis  Scientiarum,  a  variety  of  subjects  are  enuaerated,  in  order 
to  illustrate  its  nature  ;  and,  undoubted ly»  most  of  these  are  in  a  high  degree  cu« 
rious  and  important.  The  following  list  comprehends  the  chief  of  those  he  has 
mentioned ;  with  the  addition  of  several  others,  recommended  to  the  considera*. 
tton  of  Philosophers  and  of  Medical  Inquirers*  by  the  late  Dr.  Gregory.  See  his 
LectUMs  on  the  Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a  Physician. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  different  senses. 

2.  The  history  of  the  power  and  influence  of  imagination. 

3.  The  history  of  the  several  species  of  enthusiasm. 

4.  The  history  of  the  various  circumstances  in  parents,  that  have  an  influence 
on  conception,  and  on  the  constitution  and  characters  of  their  children. 

5.  The  history  of  dreams. 

6.  The  history  of  the  laws  of  custom  and  habit. 

7.  The  history  of  the  effects  of  musick,  sad  of  such  other  things  as  operate  on 
the  mind  and  body,  in  consequence  of  impressions  made  on  the  senses. 

8.  The  history  of  natural  signs  and  language,  comprehending  the  doetrine  of 
pbysios:noBfiy  and  of  outward  gesture. 

9.  The  historyof  the  power  and  laws  of  the  principle  of  imitation. 

To  this  list  various  other  subjects  might  be  added ;  particularly,  the  histoi^  of 
the  laws  of  memory,  in  so  far  as  they  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  state  of  the 
body  ;  and  the  history  of  the  different  species  of  madness. 

This  view  of  the  connexion  between  Mind  and  Matter  does  not  fall  properly 
under  the  plan  of  the  foUowinj^  work ;  in  which  my  leading  object  is  to  ascertain 
the  principles  of  our  nature,  m  so  far  as  they  can  be  discovered  by  attention  to 
the  subjects  of  our  own  consciousness  ;  and  to  apply  these  principles  to  explain 
the  phenomena  arising  from  thenk  Various  incidental  remarks,  however,  will  oc« 
cur  in  the  course  of  our  inquiries  tending  to  illjpstrate  some  of  thesul^etils  com* 
prebended  in  the  foregoing  enumeration. 
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and  donbtfal  Kghl^  which  human  reason  can  ever  expect  to  throw  oq 
thts  dark,  bat  interesting,  field  of  speculation. 

Besides  this  inattention  to  the  proper  liroiu  of  philosophical  inquiry, 
other  sources  of  error  from  which  the  science  of  physics  is  entirely  ex* 
empted,  have  contributed  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  philosophy  of 
mind.  Of  iheseythe  most  important  proceed  from  that  disposition  which 
is  so  natural  to  every  person  at  the  commencement  of  his  philosophical 
pursuits,  to  explain  intellectual  and  oiorai  phenomena  by  the  aifaiogy 
of  the  material  world. 

I  before  took  notice  of  those  habits  of  inattention  to  the  subjects  of 
our  consciousness,  which  take  their  rise  in  that  period  of  our  lives,  when 
we  are  necessarily  employed  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  properties 
and  laws  of  matter.  In  consequence  of  this  early  familiarity  with  the 
phenomena  of  the  material  world,  they  appear  to  us  less  mysterious 
Ihan  those  of  mind;  and  we  are  apt  to  think  that  we  have  advanced 
one  step  in  explaining  the  latter,  when  we  can  point  out  some  analogy 
between  them  and  the  former.  It  is  owing  to  the  same  circumstance, 
that  we  have  scarcely  any  appropriated  language  with  r^pect  to  mind, 
and  that  the  words,  which  express  its  different  operations,  are  almost 
all  borrowed  from  the  objects  of  our  senses.  It  must,  however,  appear 
manifest,  upon  a  very  little  reflection,  that  as  the  two  subjects  are  es- 
sentially distinct,  and  as  each  of  them  has  its  peculiar  laws,  the  analo- 
gies we  are  pleased  to  fancy  between  them,  can  be  of  no  use  in  illus- 
trating either  ;  and  that  it  is  no  less  unphilosophical  to  attempt  an  ex- 
planation of  perception,  or  of  the  association  of  ideas,  upon  mechanical 
principles,  than  U  would  be  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  gravitation,  by 
supposing^  as  some  of  the  ancients  did,  the  particles  of  matter  to  be  ani- 
mated with  principles  of  motion  *,  ot  to  explain  tK«  chemical  phenomena 
of  efective  artracf/oirs,  by  supposiag  the  substances  among  which  they 
are  observed  to  he  endowed  with  thought  and  voiition.— The  analogy 
of  matter,  therefore,  can  be  of  no  use  in  the  Inquiries  which  form  the 
object  of  the  following  work ;  but  on  the  contrary,  is  to  be  guarded 
againsti  as  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  errors  to  which  we  are 
liable* 

Among  the  different  philosophers  who  have  speculated  concerning 
the  human  mind,  very  few  indeed  can  be  mentioned,  who  have  at  all 
times  been  able  to  guard  i^inst  analogical  theories.  At  the  same  time» 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  since  the  publioation  of  Des  Cartes' 
writings  there  has  been  a^  gradual,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  remark*^ 
able  improvement  in  this  branch  of  science.  One  striking  proof  of  this 
is,  the  contrast  between  the  metaphysical  speculations  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  philosophers  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  last  century^ 
and  those  which  we  find  in  the  systems,  however  imperfect,  of  the 
present  age.  Would  any  writer  now  offer  to  the  world  such  conclusions 
with  respect  to  the  mind,  as  are  contained  in  the  two  following  passages 
from  Locke  and  Newton  ?  *'  Habits,"  (says  Locke,)  "  seem  to  be  but 
'*  trains  of  motion,  in  the  animal  spirits,  which,  once  set  a-going,  con- 
**  tlnue  In  the  same  steps  they  had  been  used  to,  which,  by  oOen  tread- 
^  ingy  are  worn  into  a  smooth  path.^'  And  Newton  himself  has  propos- 
ed^ the  Toltowing  query,  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  per- 
ceives external  objects.  *^  Is  not,  (says  he,)the  sensorium  of  animals  the 
^  place  where  the  sentient  substance  is  present,  and  to  which  the  sensi- 
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^  ble  species  of  things  are  brought,  tbroi^h  the  nerves  and  brain,  that 
''<  they  may  be  perceived  by  the  luind  present  in  that  place  ?" — In  the 
course  of  the  following  Essays,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  various 
othet  passages  from  later  writers,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  ex- 
plain the  other  phenomena  of  mind  upon  similar  principles* 

It  is,  however^  much  to  be  regretted,  that  even  bincethe  period  when 
philosophers  bej^an  to  adopt  a  more  rational  plan  of  inquiry  with  respect 
to  such  subjects,  they  have  been  obliged  to  spend  so  much  of  their  time 
in  clearing  away  the  rubbish  collected  by  their  predecessors.  This  in- 
deed was  a  preliminary  step,  which  the  state  of  the  science,  and  the 
conclusions  to  which  it  had  led,  rendered  absolutely  necessary  ;  for, 
however  important  the  positive  advantages  may  be,  which  are  to  be  ex- 
pected from  its  future  pros^ress,  they  are  by  no  means  so  essential  to 
human  improvement  and  happiness,  as  a  satisfactory  refutation  of  that 
sqeptical  philosophy,  which  had  struck  at  the  root  of  all  knowledge  and 
all  belief.  Such  a  refutation  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  object 
which  Dr.  Reid  proposed  to  himself  in  his  metaphysical  inquiries;  and 
to  this  object  his  labours  have  been  directed  with  so  much  ability,  can- 
dour, and  perseverance,  that  unless  future  sceptics  should  occupy  a 
ground  very  different  from  that  of  their  predecessors,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  controversy  will  ever  be  renewed.  The  rubbish  being  now 
removed  and  the  foundations  laid,  it  is  time  to  begin  the  superstructure. 
The  progress  which  I  hbve  made  in  it  is  t  am  sensible,  very  inconsider- 
able 5  yet  I  flatter  myself,  that  the  little  I  have  done,  will  be  sufficient  to 
illustrate  the  importance  of  the  study,  and  to  recommend  the  subjects, 
of  which  I  am  to  treat,  to  the  attention  of  others. 

After  the  remarks  which  I  have  now  made  the  reader  will  not  be 
surprised  to  find,  that  I  have  studiously  avoided  the  consideration  of 
those  questions  which  have  been  agitated  in  the  present  age,  between 
the  patrons  of  the  sceptical  philosophy,  and  their  opponents.  These 
controversies  have,  in  truth,  no  peculiar  connexion  with  the  inquiries  on 
whtch  I  am  to  enter.  It  is  indeed  only  by  an  examination  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature,  that  they  can  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion ;  but  supposing  them  to  remain  undecided,  our  sceptical  douJbts 
ooncerning  the  certainty  of  human  knowledge,  would  no  more  affect 
the  philosophy  of  mind,  than  they  would  affect  any  of  the  branches  of 
physics  ;  nor  would  our  doubts  concerning  even  the  existence  of  mind 
affect  this  branch  of  science,  any  more  than  the  doubts  of  the  Berke- 
leian,  concepning  the  existence  of  matter,  affect  his  opinions  in  natural 
philosophy. 

To  what  purposes  the  Philosoplw  of  the  human  mind,  according  to 
the  view  which  I  propose  to  take  of  it,  is  subservient,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  explain,  at  some  lengtli,  id  the  following  section. 
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PART  SECOND. 
SECTION  I. 

of  tUe  UliUiy  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  there  is  a  mutnal  coonexioo  betweett 
the  different  arts  and  sciences ;  and  that  the.  improvements  which  are 
made  in  one  branch  of  human  knowledge,  frequently  throw  light  od 
others,  to  which  it  has  apparently  a  very  remote  relation.  The  modern 
discoveries  in  astronomy,  and  in  pure  mathematicsf  have  contributed  to 
bring  the  art  of  navigation  to  a  degree  of  perfiection  formerly  unknown. 
The  rapid  progress  which  has  been  lately  made  in  astronomy,  anatomy, 
and  botany,  has  been  cbieBy  owii^  to  the  aid  which  these  sciences  have 
received  from  the  art  of  the  optician. 

AltboQgh,  however,  the  different  departments  of  science  and  oftM 
mutually  reflect  light  on  each  other,  it  u  not  always  necessaiy  either 
for  the  philosopher  or  the  artist  to  aim  at  the  acquisition  of  general 
knowledge.  Both  of  them  may  safely  take  many  principles  for  granted, 
without  being  able  to  demonstrate  their  tmth.  A  seaman,  though  igno- 
rant of  mathematics,  may  apply,  with  correctness  and  dexterity,  the 
rules  for  finding  the  longitude :  An  astronomer,  or  a  botanist,  thoogh 
ignorant  of  optics,  may  avail  himself  of  the  use  of  the  telescopes  or  the 
microscope. 

These  observations  are  daily  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  artist ; 
who  has  seldom  either  incUnation  or  leisure  to  speculate  concerning  the 
principles  of  his  art.  ll  is  rarely,  however,  we  meet  with  a  man  of  sa- 
ence^  who  has  con&aed  his  studies  wholly  to  one  branch  oflinowledge. 
That  curiosity»  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  indulge  in  the  course 
of  his  favourite  pursuit,  will  naturally  extend  itself  to  everv  remarkable 
object  which  falls  under  his  observation ;  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  a 
source  of  perpetsat  dissatisfaction  to  his  mind,  till  it  has  been  so  far 
gratified  as  to  enable  him  to  explain  all  the  various  phenomena,  which 
his  professional  habits  are  every  day  presenting  to  his  view. 

As  every  particular  science  is  in  this  manner  connected  with  other% 
to  which  it  naturally  directs  the  attention,  so  all  the  pursuits  of  lifsi 
whether  they  terminate  in  speculation  or  action,  are  connected  with 
thai  general  science,  which  has  the  human  mind  for  its  object.  The 
powers  of  the  understanding  are  instruments  which  all  men  .em- 
ploy ;  and  his  curiosity  must  be  small  indeed,  who  passes  through  life 
in  a  total  ignorance  of  faculties,  which  his  wants  and  necesshies  force 
him  habitually  to  exercise,  and  which  so  remarkably  distinguish  man 
from  the  lower  animals.  The  active  principles  of  our  nature,  which,  by 
their  various  modifications  and  combinations,  give  rise  to  all  the  mond 
differences  among  men,  are  fitted,  in  a  still  higher  degree,  if  possible,  to 
interest  those,  who  are  either  disposed  to  reflect  on  their  own  charac- 
ters, or  to  observe,  with  attention,  the  characters  of  others.  The  pheno- 
mena resulting  from  these  faculties  and  principles  of  the  mind,  are  every 
moment  soilcitiug  our  notice  :  and  open  to  our  examination  a  field  ef 
yoL.  I.  3 
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dkcoveryy  as  ioezhaoBtible  as  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world, 
and  exhibiting  not  less  striking  marks  of  divine  wisdom. 

While  all  the  sciences,  and  all  the  pursuits  of  life,  have  this  common 
tendency  to  lead  our  inquiries  to  the  philosophy  of  human  nature/ this 
last  branch  of  knowledge  borrows  its  principles  from  no  other  science 
whatever.  Hence  there  is  something  in  the  study  of  it,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly gratifying  to  a  reflecting  and  inquisitive  mind ;  and  something  in 
the  conclusions  to  which  it  leals,  on  which  the  mind  rests  with  peculiar 
satisfaction.  Till  once  oar  opinions  are  in  some  degree  fixed  wHh  re- 
spect to  it,  we  abandon  ourselves^  with  reluctance,  to  particular  scien- 
tific Investigations :  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  general  knowledge  of 
such  of  its  principles  as  are  most  fitted  to  excite  the  curiosity,  not  only 
prepares  us  for  engaging  in  other  pursuits  with  more  liberal  and  com- 
prehensive views,  but  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  prosecute  them  with  a 
more  undivided  and  concentrated  attention. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  as  a  feubject  of  speculative  curiosity,  that 
the  principles  of  the  human  mind  deserve  a  careful  examination.  The 
advantages  to  be  expected  from  a  successful  analysis  of  it  are  various ; 
and  some  of  them  of  such  importance,  as  to  render  it  astonishing,  that, 
amidst  all  the  success  with  which  the  subordinate  sciences  have  been 
t^ultivaled,  this,  which  comprehends  the  principles  of  all  of  them,  should 
be  still  suffered  to  remain  in  its  infancy. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  a  few  of  these  advantages,  beginning 
with  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  important  of  any ;  the  light, 
which  a  philosophical  analysis  of  the  principles  of  the  mind  would  ne- 
cessatily  (brow  on  the  subjects  of  intellectual  and  moral  education. 

The  most  essential  objects  of  education  are  the  two  following:  First, 
to  cultivate  all  the  various  principles  of  our  nature,  both  speculative 
and  active,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  them  to  the  greatest  perfection 
of  which  they  are  susceptible ;  and,  Secondly,  by  watching  over  the 
impressions  and  associations  which  the  mind  receives  in  early  life,  to  se- 
cure it  against  the  influence  of  prevailing  errors  ;  and,  as  iar  as  possi- 
ble to  engage  its  prepossessions  oo  the  side  of  truth.  It  is  only  upon  a 
philosophical  analysis  of  the  mind,  that  a  systematical  plan  can  be  found- 
ed for  the  accomplishment  of  either  of  these  purposes. 

There  are  few  individuals,  whose  education  has  been  conducted  in 
•very  respect  with  attention  and  judgment.  Almost  every  man  of  re- 
flection is  conscious,  when  he  arrives  at  maturity,  of  many  defects  in 
his  mental  powers  ;  and  of  many  inconvenient  habits,  which  might  have 
been  prevented  or  remedied  in  his  infancy  or  youth.  Such  a  conscious- 
ness is  the  first  step  towards  improvement ;  and  the  person  who  feels  it, 
if  he  is  possessed  of  resolution  and  steadiness,  will  not  scruple  to  begin, 
even  in  advanced  years,  a  new  course  of  education  for  himself.  The 
degree  of  reflection  and  observation,  indeed,  which  is  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  cannot  be  expected  from  any  one  at  a  very  early  period  of  life, 
as  these  are  the  last  powers  of  the  mind  which  unfold  themselves ;  but 
it  is  never  too  late  to  think  of  the  improvement  of  our  faculties :  and 
much  progress  may  be  made,  in  the  art  of  applying  them  successfully  to 
their  proper  objects,  or  in  obviating  the  inconveniences  resulting  from 
their  imperfection,  not  only  in  manhood,  but  in  old  age. 

It  is  not«  however,  to  the  mistakes  of  our  early  instructers,  that  all 
dur  intellectual  defects  are  to  be  ascribed.    There  is  no  profession  or 
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jHirs«|k  which  has  not  habits  peculiar  to  itself;  and  which  does  not 
leave  some  powers  of  the  mind  dormant,  while  it  exercises  and  improves 
the  rest.  If  we  wishi  therefore,  to  cultivate  the  mind  to  the  extent  of 
its  capacity,  we  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  that  employment  which  its 
faculties  receive  from  our  particular  situation  in  life.  It  is  not  in  tho 
awkward  and  professional  form  of  a  mechanic,  who  has  strengthened 
particular  muscles  of  his  body  by  the  habtU  of  his  trade,  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  perfection  of*  our  animal  nature :  neither  is  it  among  mea 
of  confined  pursuits,  whether  speculative  or  active,  that  we  are  to  ex- 
pect to  find  the  human  mind  in  its  highest  state  of  coltivation.  A  va- 
riety of  exercises  is  necessary  to  preserve  tfaeaninul  frame  in  vigour 
mud  beauty  ;  and  a  variety  of  those  occupations  which  literature  and 
science  afford,  added  to  a  promiscuous  intercourse  with  the  world,  in 
the  habits  of  conversation  and  bosinessy  is  no  less  necessary  for  the  im- 
provement  of  the  understanding.  1  acknowledge,  that  there  are  some 
professions,  ia  which  a  man  of  very  confined  acquisitk^ns  may  arrive  at 
the  first  eminence;  and  in  which  he  will  perhaps  be  the  more  lik^y  to 
excel,  the  more  he  has  concentrated  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  to  one 
particular  object.  But  such  a  person,  however  distinguished  in  his  own- 
sphere,  is  educated  merely  to  be  a  literary  artisan;  and  attains  neither 
the  perfection,  nor  the  happiness  of  his  nature.  *^  That  education  only 
'^  can  be  considered  as  complete  and  generous,  whidi"  (in  the  language 
of  Milton)  <^  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously, 
<^  all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace,  and  of  war."* 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  supposed,  from  the  foregoing  observations,  that 
they  are  meant  to  recommend  an  indiscriminate  attention,  to  all  the  ob- 
jecla  of  8pecu\al\on  and  of  action.    Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than 
the  necessity  of  limiting  the  &eld  of  our  exertion-  if  we  wish  to  benefit 
society  by  our  labours.    But  it  is  perfectiy  conaisteat  with  the  most  in- 
tense applksatiOQ  to  our  favourite  pursuit,  to  cultivate  that  general  ac- 
quaintance with  letters  and  with  the  world,  which  may  be  sufficient  to 
enlarge  the  mlnd»  and  to  preserve  it  from  any  danger  of  contracting  the 
pedantry  of  a  particular  profession.    In  many  cases,  (as  was  already 
remarked,)  the  sciences  reflect  light  on  each  other  ;  and  the  general  ao* 
quisitions  which  we  have  made  in  other  pursuits,  may  furnish  us  with 
useful  helps  for  the  farther  prosecution  of  our  |own.     But  even  in  those 
instances  ki  which  the  case  is  otherwise,  and  in  which  these  liberal  ao- 
complishments  must  be  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  our  pro* 
i^Mniooal  emkience,  the  acquisition  of  them  will  amply  repay  any  loss 
we  may  sustain.    It  ought  not  to  be  the  leading  object  of  any  one,  to 
become  air  eminent  metaphysician,  mathematician,  or  poet ;  but  to  ren- 
der himself  happy  as  an  individual,  and  an  agreeable,  a  respectable,  and 
an  useful  member  of  society.    A  man  who  loses  his  sight,  improves  the 
sensibility  of  his  touch ;  but  who  would  consent,  for  such  a  recompense, 
to  part  with  the  pleasures  which  he  receives  from  the  eye  ? 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to  remark,  how  much  individuals 

would  be  assisted  in  the  proper  and  liberal  culture  of  the  mind,  if  they 

.  were  previously  led  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  human  nature  in 

all  its  parts ;  of  its  various  faculties,  and  powers,  and  sources  of  enjoy-^ 

Bient ;  and  of  the  effects  which  are  produced  on  these  principles  by  par- 

*  Tractste  of  Education. 
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ticvkir  aitaatioBS,  It  is  soch  a  knowledge  alone  of  the  capacities  of  the 
Bitnd,  tfaat  can  enable  a  person  to  judge  of  his  own  acquisitions;  and  to 
employ  the  nost  effectual  means  for  supplying  his  defeets,  and  remov- 
ing  his  inronvenient  habits.  Without  some  degree  of  it,  every  man  is 
in  danger  of  contracting  bad  habits,  before  he  is  aware ;  and  of  suffer- 
ing some  of  his  powf  rs  to  go  to  decay,  for  want  of  proper  exercise. 

If  the  business  of  early  education  were  more  thoroughly,  and  more  ge- 
nerally  understood,  it  would  be  less  necessary  for  individuals,  when  they 
arrive  at  maturity,  to  form  plans  of  improvement  for  themselves.  But 
education  never  can  be  systematically  directed  to  its  proper  objects,  till 
we  have  obtained»  not  only  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  general  princi- 
ples of  our  nature,  and  an  account  of  the  most  important  laws  which 
regulate  tlieir  operation  ;  but  an  explanation  of  the  various  naodifica- 
tions  and  combinations  of  these  principles  which  produce  that  diversity 
of  talents,  genius,  and  character,  we  observe  among  men-  To  Instruct 
youth  in  the  languages,  and  in  the  sciences,  is  comparatively  of  liltle 
importance,  if  we  are  inattentive  to  the  habits  they  acquire ;  and  are 
not  careful  in  giving,  to  all  their  diflEerent  faoulties,  and  all  their  differ* 
ent  principles  of  action,  a  proper  degree  of  employment.  Abstracting 
entirely  from  the  cnhure  of  their  moral  powers^  how  extensive  and  dif- 
ficult is  the  business  of  conducting  their  intellectual  improvement !  To 
watch  over  the  associations  which  they  form  in  their  tender  years ;  to 
give  them  early  habits  of  mental  activity  s  to  rouse  their  curiosity,  and 
to  direct  it  to  proper  objects ;  to  exercise  I  heir  ingenuity  and  invention ; 
to  cultivate  in  then*  minds  a  turn  for  speculation,  and  at  the  same  time 
preserve  their  attention  alive  to  the  objects  around  them  ;  to  awaken 
their  sensibilities  to  the  beauties  of  nature^  and  to  inspire  them  with  a 
relish  for  intellectual  enjoyment ;— these  form  but  a  part  of  the  busineas 
of  education  ;  and  yet  the  execution  even  of  this  pmrt  requires  an  ao- 
quaintance  with  the  general  principles  of  oar  nature,  which  seldom  falls 
to  the  share  of  those  to  whom  the  instruction  of  youth  is  commonly  in- 
trust'  d. — ^Nor  will  such  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  human  mind| 
as  I  have  now  described,  be  always  sufficient  in  practice.  An  uncom- 
mon degree  of  sagacity  is  frequently  requisite,  in  order  to  accommodate 
general  rules  to  particular  tempers,  and  characters.-— In  whatever  way 
we  choose  to  account  for  it,  whether  by  original  organizatioD|  or  by  the 
operation  of  moral  jauses  in  very  early  infoncy :  no  fact  can  be  more 
undeniable,  than  that  there  are  important  differences  discernible  in  the 
minds  of  children,  previous  to  that  period  at  which,  in  general,  their  in- 
tellectual edui'ation  commences.  There  is,  too,  a  certain  heredftaiy 
character  (whether  resulting  from  physical  constitution,  or  esfught  from 
imitation  and  the  influence  of  situation,)  which  appears  remaricably  in 
particular  families.  One  race,  for  a  succession  of  generations,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  genius  for  the  abstract  sciences,  while  it  is  deficient  in 
vivacity,  in  imagination,  and  in  taste  :  another  is  no  less  distingoished 
for  wit,  and  gayety,  aiidfoncy;  while  it  appears  incapable  of  patient 
attention,  or  of  profound  research).  The  system  of  education  wnich  is 
proper  to  be  adopted  in  particular  cases,  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  have 
some  reference  to  these  circumstances  $  and  to  be  calculated,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  develope  and  to  cherish  those  intellectual  and  active  prifl* 
ciples.  in  which  a  natural  deficiency  is  most  to  be  afiprehended.  Jnon- 
tesquieui  and  other  speculative  politicians^  have  insisted  much  on  the 
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reference  Which  edneatioii  and  laws  should  have  to  cUmate.  I  shall  not 
take  u|ioQ  me  to  $ay,  how  far  their  conclusions  on  this  subject  are  just ; 
but  1  am  fully  peFSuaded,  that  there  is  a  foundation  in  philosophy,  and 
good  sense,  for  aecommodatingy  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  the  edu- 
ofttton  of  individuals  to  those  particular  turns  ofmind^  to  which,  from 
hereditary  propeosttiefi^or  from  moral  situation,  they  may  be  presumed 
to  have  a  natural  tendency. 

There  are  a  few  subjecis  more  hackneyed  than  that  of  education,  and 
yet  there  is  none,  upon  which  the  opinions  of  the  world  are  still  more 
divided*  Nor  is  this  surprising  :  for  most  of  those  who  have  spe«'uial« 
ed  concerning  it,  have  confined  their  attention  chiefly  to  incidenul 
questions  about  the  comparative  advantages  of  public  or  private  in- 
struction, or  the  utility  of  particular  languages  or  sciences  ;  without  at% 
tempting  a  previous  examination  of  those  faculties  and  principles  of  the 
mind,  which  it  is  the  great  object  of  education  to  improve.  Many  ex- 
ceUetrt  detached  observations,  indeed,  both  oa  ibe  intellectual  and  mo- 
ral powers,  are  to  be  collected  from  the  writings  of  ancient  and  modern 
authors  9  but  I  do  not  know,  that  in  any  language,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  analyze  and  illustrate  the  principles  of  human  nature,  in  order 
to  lav  a  philosophical  foundation  for  their  proper  culture. 

I  nave  even  heard  some  very  ingenious  and  intelligent  men  dispute 
tbeproprietyof  soayEtematical  apian  of  instruction.     The  most  suo- 
ceasfttl  and  splendid  exertions,  both  in  the  sciences  and  arts,  (it  has 
been  frequently  remarked^  have  been  made  by  individuals,  in  whose 
minds  the  seeds  ol  genius  were  allowed  to  shoot  up,  wild  and  free; 
while,  from  the  most  careful  and  skilful  tuition,  seldom  any  thing  results 
above  mediocrity.     1  shall   not,  at  present,  enter  into  any  discussions 
with  respect  to  the  certainty  otthe  fact  on  whifh  this  opinion  is  found- 
ed.    Supponng  the  fact  to  be  completely  established,  it  must  still  be 
remembered,  thiat  originality  of  genius  does  not  always  imply  vigour  and 
comprehensiveness  and  liberality  of  mind  ;  and  that  it  is  desirable  only, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  these  more  valuable  qualities.    I  ah'eady 
hinted,  that  there  are  some  pursuits,  in  which,  as  they  require  the  exer- 
tion only  of  a  small  number  of  our  faculties,  an  individual,  who  has  a 
natural  turn  for  them,  will  be  more  likely  to  distinguish  himself,  by  being 
suffered  to  follow  his  original  bias,  than  if  his  attention  were  distracted 
by  a  more  liberal  course  of  study.     But  where v^  such  men  are  to  be 
found,  they  must  be  considered,  on  the  most  favourable  supposition,  as 
having  sacrificed,  to  a  certain  degree^  the  perfection  and  the  happiness 
of  thcur  nature,  to  the  amusement  or  instruction  of  others.    It  is  too  in 
times  of  general  darkness  and  barbarism,  that  what  is  commonly  called 
originality  of  genius  most  frequently  appears :  and  surely  the  great  aim 
of  an  enlightened  and  benevolent  philosophy,  is  not  to  rear  a  small 
number  of  individuals,  who  may  be  regarded  as  prodigies  in  an  ignorant 
and  admiring  age,  but  to  diffuse,  as  widely  as  possible,  that  degree  of 
cultivation  which  may  enable  the  bulk  of  a  people  to  possess  all  the 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  which  their  nature  is  susceptible. 
«*  Original  genius"  (says  Vohaire)  **  occurs  but  seldom  in  a  nation  where 
^'  the  literary  taste  is  formed.    The  number  of  cultivated  minds  which 
"  there  abound,  lik<>  the  trees  in  a  thick  and  flourishiii^  foMst,  prevent* 
*'  any  single  individual  from  rearing  his  head  far  above  the  rest.    Where 
^^  trade  is  in  few  hands,  we  meet  with  a  small  number  of  overgrown 
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^  rorUineB  ia  the  midst  of  a  general  poverty :  io  proportioii  as  it  exteniiffr 
'<opuleace  becomes  general,  and  great  fortunes  rare.  It  is,  precisely^ 
<<  because  there  is  at  present  much  Tight)  and  much  cultivation  in  France^ 
^'  that  we  are  led  to  complain  of  the  want  of  superior  genius.*' 

To  what  purpose,  Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  all  this  labour?  Is  not  the 
importance  of  every  thins;  to  man,  to  be  ultimately  estimated  by  Its 
tendency  to  promote  his  happiness  ?  And  is  not  our  daily  eicperience 
sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  this  is,  in  general,  by  no  means  proportion- 
ate to  the  culture  which  his  nature  has  received  ?•— Nay,  Is  there  not- 
some  ground  for  suspecting,  that  the  lower  orders  of  men  enjoy«  on  the 
whole,  a  more  enviable  comiition,  than  their  more  enlightened  and  refin* 
ed  superiors  ? 

The  truth,  I  apprehend,  is,  that  happiness,  in  so  far  as  it  arises  from 
the  mind  itself,  will  be  always  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  perfection 
which  its  poweVs  have  attained  ;  but  that,  in  cultivating  these  powers^, 
with  a  view  to  this  most  importaut  of  ail  objects.  It  is  essentially  neces- 
sai^  that  such  a  degree  of  attention  be  bestowed  on  all  of  them,  as  may 
preserve  them  in  that  state  of  relative  strength,  which  appears  to  be> 
agreeable  to  the  intentions  of  nature.  In  consequence  of  an  exclusive 
attention  to  the  culture  of  the  imagination,  the  taste,  the  reasoning 
faculty^  or  any  of  the  active  principles,  it  is  possible  that  the  pleasures 
of  human  life  may  be  diminished,  or  its  pains  increased :  but  the  incon- 
veniences which  ai«  experienced  in  such  cases,  are  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  education,  but  to  a  partial  and  injudicious  education.  In  such  cases, 
it  is  possible,  that  the  poet,  the  metaphysician,  or  the  man  of  taste  and 
refinement,  may  appear  to  disadvantage^  when  compared  with  the  vul- 
gar ;  for  such  is  the  benevolent  appointment  of  Providence  with  respect 
to  the  lower  orders,  that,  although  not  one  principle  of  their  nature  be 
completely  unfolded^  the  whole  of  these  principles  preserve  among  them- 
selves that  balance, which  is  favourable  to  the  tranquillity  of  their  minds, 
and  to  a  prudent  and  steady  conduct  in  the  limited  sphere  which  is  as-^ 
s^ned  to  them,  far  more  completelv,  than  In  those  of  their  superiors^ 
whose  education  has  been  conducted  on  an  erroneous  or  imperfect  sys- 
tem :  but  all  this,  far  from  weakening  the  force  of  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations, only  serves  to  demonstrate,  how  impossible  it  always  will  be» 
to  form  a  rational  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  without  an 
accurate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  human 
constitution. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made,  are  sufficient  to  illustrate 
the  dangerous  consequences,  which  are  likely  to  result  from  a  partial 
and  injudicious  cultivation  of  the  mind;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  point 
out  the  utility  of  the  intellectual  philosophy,  in  enabling  us  to  preserve'a 
proper  balance  among  all  its  various  faculties,  principles  of  action  and 
capacities  of  enjoyment.  Many  additional  observations  might  be  offer- 
ed, on  the  tendency,  which  an  accurate  analysis  of  its  powers  might 
probably  have  to  suggest  rules  for  their  farther  improvement,  and  for  a 
more  successful  application  of  them  to  their  proper  purposes  :  but  this 
subject  I  shall  not  prosecute  at  present,  as  the  illustration  of  it  is  one  of 
the  leading  oblects  of  the  following  work. — That  the  memory,  the  ima- 
gination, or  the  reasoning  faculty,  are  to  be  instantly  strengthened  in 
conseouence  of  our  speculations  concerning  their  nature,  It  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  5  but  it  is  surely  far  from  being  unreasonable  to  thin^, 
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that  aa  aoquaiDtance  with  the  laws  which  regulate  these  powers,  may 
suggest  some  useful  rales  for  their  gradual  cultivation,  for  retoedviog 
their  defects  in  the  case  of  indiriduals,  and  even  for  extending  those 
limits,  which  nature  seems,  at  first  view,  to  have  assigned  them. 

To  how  great  a  degree  of  perfection  the  intellectual  and  moralnatnre 
t>f  man  is  capable  of  beln^  raised  by  cultivation,  it  is  difBcult  to  conceive. 
The  effects  of  early,  continued,  and  systematical  education,  in  the  case 
of  those  children,  who  are  trained,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  to  teats  of  strength 
and  agility,  justify,  perhaps,  the  most  sanguine  views  which  it  is  possi- 
ble for  a  philosopher  to  form,  with  respect  to  the  improvement  of  the 
species. 

f  now  proceed  to  consider,  how  far  the  philosophy  of  mind  may  be 
useful  in  accomplishing  the  second  object  of  education  ;  by  assisting  us 
io  the  management  of  early  impressions  and  associations. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  opinions  on  which  we  act  in  life,  are 
not  ihe  result  of  our  own  investig&ihns ;  but  art  adopted  implicitly,  in 
infancy  uod  youth,  upon  the  authority  of  others.  Even  ihe  great  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  although  implanted  in  every  heart,  are  commonly 
aided  and  cherished,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree,  by  the  care  of  our  in« 
structers. — All  this  is  undoubtedly  agreeable  to  the  intentions  of  nature ; 
and,  indeed,  were  the  case  otherwise,  society  could  not  subsist;  for  no- 
thing can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  bulk  of  mankind,  condemned 
as  they  are  to  laborious  occupations  which  are  incompatible  with  intel- 
lectual improvement,  are  perfectly  incapable  of  forming  their  own  opin- 
ions on  some  of  the  most  important  subjects  that  can  employ  the  human 
mind.  It  is  evident,  at  the  same  time,  that  as  no  system  of  education  is 
perfect,  a  variety  of  prejudices  must  in  this  way  take  an  early  hold  of 
our  beWef  ;  so  as  to  acquire  over  it  an  influence  not  infcn-lor  to  that  of  the 
toost  incontrovertible  truths.  When  a  child  hears,  either  a  speculative 
abeurdity,  or  an  erroneous  principle  of  action^  recommei)ded  and  enforc- 
ed dally,  by  the  same  voice  wia'ch  first  conveyed  to  it  those  simple  and 
sublime  lessons  of  morality  and  religion  which  are  congenial  to  its  na- 
ture, is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  in  future  life,  it  should  find  it  so  dif- 
ficult to  eradicate  prejudices  which  have  twined  their  roots  with  all  the 
«ssential  principles  of  the  human  frame  ? — If  such,  however,  be  the  ob- 
vious intentions  of  nature,  with  respect  to  those  orders  of  men  who  are 
employed  in  bodily  labour,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  she  meant  to  impose 
it  as  a  double  obligation  on  those  who  receive  the  advantages  of  a  itbe- 
ral  education,  to  examine,  with  the  most  scrupulous  care  the  foundation 
of  all  those  received  opinions,  which  have  any  connection  with  morali- 
ty, or  with  human  happiness,  if  the  multitude  mnst  be  led,  it  is  of  con- 
sequence, surely,  that  it  should  be  led  by  enlightened  conductors ;  by 
men  who  are  able  to  distinguish  truth  from  error ;  and  to  draw  the 
line  between  those  prejudices  which  are  innocent  or  salutary,  (if  indeed 
there  are  any  prejudices  which  are  really  salutary,)  and  those  which 
are  hostile  to  the  interests  of  virtue  and  of  mankind. 

In  f»uch  a  state  of  society  as  that  in  which  we  live,  the  prejudices  of 
a  moral,  a  political,  and  a  religions  nature,  which  we  imbibe  in  early 
life,  are  so  various,  and  at  the  same  time  so  intimately  blended  with  the 
belief  we  entertain  of  the  most  sacred  and  important  truths,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  life  of  a  philosopher  must  necessarily  be  devoted,  not  so 
much  to  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge,  as  to  unlearn  the  errors. 
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to  which  he  bad  been  taught  to  give  an  implicit  assent,  befiMre  the  dawn 
of  reason  and  reflection.  And  unless  he  submit  in  this  manner  to  brine 
all  his  opinions  to  the  test  of  a  severe  examination,  faia  ingenoHys  and 
his  learningr,  instead  of  enlightening  the  world,  will  only  enable  him  to 
give  an  additional  ourreacy,  and  an  additional  authority  to  establish- 
ed errors.  To  attempt  such  a  struggle  against  early  prejudicea,  ia,  in- 
deed the  professed  aim  of  all  philosophers ;  but  how  few  are  to  be 
found  who  have  force  of  mind  sufficient  for  accomplishing  their  object ; 
and  who,  in  freeir^g  themselves  from  one  set  of  errors,  do  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  carried  away  with  another  ?  To  succeed  in  it  com- 
pletely, Lord  Bacon  seems  to  have  thought,  (In  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able passages  of  his  writings,)  to  be  more  than  can  well  be  expected 
from  human  frailty.-*^*  Nemo  adhuc  tanta  mentis  constantia  inventus 
^'  est,  ut  decreverit,  et  sibi  imposuerit,  theorlas  et  notiones  communes 
"  penitus  abo1ere,^t  intellectum  abrasum  et  aequumad  particularie,  de 
'*  integro,  applicare.  Itaque  ilia  ratio  humana,  quaui  hahemus,  ex  mul- 
**  ta  fide,  et  multo  ctiam  easu,  nee  non  ex  puerilibus,  qiias  primo  hausi- 
*^  mus,  notion! bus,  farrago  quaedam  est  et  congeries.  Quod  siquis,  ae- 
^  tate  raatura,  et  sensibus  tnt^ris,  et  mente  repurgata,  se  ad  experien* 
<'  tiam,  et  ad  particulana  de  integro  applicet  de  eo  melius  sperandum 
«  est*^ 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  order  to  free  the  mind  from  the  influence  of  error, 
that  it  is  useful  to  examine  the  foundation  of  established  opinions.     It  ia 
such  an  examination  alone,  that,  in  an  inquisitive  age  like  the  present, 
can  secure  a  philosopher  from  the  danger  of  unlimited  scepticism.     To 
this  extreme,  indeed,  the  complexion  of  the  times  is  more  likely  to  give 
him  a  tendency,  than  to  implicit  credulity.    In  the  former  ages  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition>  the  intimate  association  which  had  been  formed, 
in  the  prevailing  systems  of  education,  between  truth  and  error,  had 
given  to  the  latter  an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  which  it  could 
never  have  acquired,  if  divested  of  such  an  alliance.     The  case  has,  of 
late  years,  been  most  remarkably  reversed ;  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  a  more  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry,  has 
revolted  against  many  of  those  absurdities,  which  had  so  long  held  hu- 
man reason  in  captivity ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  more  than  could  reason- 
ably have  been  expected,  that,  in  the  first  moments  of  their  emancipa- 
tion, philosophers  should  have  stopped  short,  at  the  precise  boundary, 
which  cooler  reflection,  and  more  moderate  views,  would  have  prescrib- 
ed.    The  fact  is,  that  they  have  passed  far  beyond  it ;  and  that  in  their 
zeal  to  destroy  prejudices,  they  have  attempted  to  tear  up  by  the  roots 
many  of  the  best  and  happiest  and  most  essential  principles  of  our  nature. 
Having  remarked  the  powerful  influence  of  education  over  the  mind, 
they  have  concluded,  that  man  is  wholly  a  factitious  being  ;  not  recol- 
lecting, that  this  very  susceptibility  of  education  presupposes  certain 
original  principles,  which  are  common  to  the  whole  species;  and  that, 
as  error  can  only  takp  a  permanent  hold  of  a  candid  mind  by  being 
grafted  on  truths,  which  it  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  eradicate,  even  the 
influence,  which  false  and  absurd  opinions  occasional lyticquire  ov^r  the 
belief,  instead  of  being  an  argument  for  universal  scepticism,  is  the  most 
decisive  argument  ac^rajnst  it ;  in  as  much  as  it  shews,  that  there  are 
some  truths  so  incorporated  and  identified  with  our  nature,  that  thev 
can  reconcile  us  even  to  the' absurdities  and  contradictions  with  which 
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we  sD]ipo8e  them  to  he  inseparably  ooenected.  The  leeptical  phihiso- 
phers,  for  example,  of  the  present  age.  have  frpquently  attempted  to 
hold  op  to  ridicule  these  contemptible  and  puerile  superstitions,  which 
have  disgraced  the  creeds  of  some  of  the  most  enlif^htened  nations ;  and 
which  have  not  only  commanded  the  assent,  but  the  reverence,  of  men 
of  the  most  accomplished  understanding^*  Bu  t  these  histories  of  human 
imbecility)  are,  in  truth,  the  stron^st  testimonies  which  can  be  prodno- 
ed  to  prove,  how  wonderful  is  the  influence  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  morality  over  the  belief;  when  they  are  able  to  sanctify,  in  the 
apprehensions  of  mankind,  every  extravagant  opinioni  and  every  un- 
meaning ceremony,  which  early  educaUoo  has  taught  us  to  aasociate 
with  them. 

That  implicit  credulity  is  a  mark  of  a  feeble  mind,  will  not  be  disput- 
ed $  but  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  as  g enenWy  acknowledge,  that  the 
case  is  the  same  with  anlimiied  scepticibm  :  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
sOfDetimes  apt  to  ascribe  this  disposition  to  a  more  than  ordinary  vigour 
of  intellect.  Such  a  prejudice  was  bv  no  means  unnatural  at  that  period 
in  the  history  of  modem  Europe,  when  reason  first  began  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  authority ;  and  when  it  unquestionably  required  asuperiorify 
of  understanding,  as  well  as  of  intrepidity,  for  an  Individual  to  resist 
the  contagion  of  prevailing  superstition.  But  in  the  present  age,  in 
which  the  tendency  of  fashionable  opinions  is  directly  opposite  to  those 
of  the  vulgar  ;  the  philosophical  creed,  or  the  philosophical  sceptic  ism, 
of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those,  who  value  themselves  oo  an 
emancipation  from  popular  errors,  arises  from  the  very  same  weakness 
with  the  credulity  of  the  multitude :  nor  is  it  going  too  far  to  say,  with 
Rousseau,  thai  ^^  He,  who,  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has 
<«  brought  himself  to  abandon  all  bis  early  principles  without  discrimt- 
"  natiooy  would  probably  have  been  a  bigot  in  the  days  of  the  League.^ 
In  theondst  of  these  contrary  impulses  of /ashionable  and  of  vulgar 
prejudices!  he  ak>ne  evinces  the  superiority  and  the  strength  ofhia  mind, 
who  is  able  to  disentangle  truth  from  error ;  and  to  oppose  the  clear 
conclttsiotts  of  hiK  own  unbiassed  faculties,  to  the  united  clamours  of  su- 
perstttioo,  and  of  false  philosophy.— Such  are  the  men,  whom  nature 
marks  out  to  be  the  lights  of  the  world,  to  fix  the  wavering  opinions 
of  the  multitude,  and  to  impress  their  own  characters  on  that  of  their 
age. 

For  securing  the  mind  completely  from  the  weaknesses  I  have  now 
been  deseribing,  and  enabling  it  to  maintain  a  steady  course  of  inquiry, 
between  implicit  credulity  and  unlimited  scepticism,  the  most  Important 
of  ail  qualities  is  a  sincere  and  devoted  attachment  to  truth,  which  sel- 
dom fails  to  be  accompanied  with  a  manly  confidence  in  the  clear  con- 
clusions of  human  reason.  It  is  surh  a  confidence,  united,  ^s  it  gene- 
rally is)  with  personal  intrepidity^  which  forms  what  the  French  wri- 
ters call  force  of  character  ^  one  of  the  rarest  endowroentsi  it  must  be 
confessed,  of  our  species ;  but  which,  of  all  endowments,  is  the  most 
essential  for  rendering  a  philosopher  happy  in  himself,  and  a  blessing  to 
mar^kind. 

There  is,  I  thinki  good  reason  for  hoping,  that  the  sceptical  tendency 

of  the  present  age  will  be  only  a  temporary  evil.    While  i(  continues, 

however,  it  is  an  evil  (^  the  most  alarming  nature  ;  and,  as  it  extends, 

10  general,  not  only  to  religion  aud  morailtyi  but,  in  9ome  measure,  also 
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16  politics,  and  the  conduct. of  lifey  it  is  equally  fatal  to  the  comfort  of 
th<*  individual)  and  to  the  improvement  of  society.  Eveo  in  its  most  in- 
offensive  form,  when  it  happens  to  be  united  with  a  peaceable  disposition 
and  a  benevolent  heart,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  effect  of  damfuog 
every  active  and  pat)rlotic  exertion.  Convinced  that  truth  is  placed  be- 
yond the  reach  ot  human  faculties ;  and  doubtful  how  far  the  prejudi- 
ces we  deftpise  may  not  be  essential  to  the  well  being  of  society,  we  re- 
solve to  abandon  comoletely  all  speculative  inquiries :  and,  suffering 
ourselves  to  be  carried  quietly  along  with  the  stream  of  popular  opin- 
ions and  of  fashionable  manners,  determine  to  amuse  ourselves,  the  best 
way  we  cao^  with  business  or  pleasure,  diving  our  short  passage  through 
this  scene  of  illusions.  But  he  who  thinks  more  favourably  of  tlie  hu- 
man powers,  and  who  believes  that  reason  was  given  .to  roan  to  direct 
him  to  his  dutv  and  his  happiness,  will  despise  the  suggestions  of  thia 
timid  philosophy  ;  and  while  he  is  conscious  that  he  is  guided  in  his  in- 
quiries only  by  the  love  of  truth.  wUl  rest  assured  that  their  result  will 
be  equally  favourable  to  his  own  comfort,  and  to  the  best  interest  of 
mankind.  What,  indeed,  will  be  the  particular  effects,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, of  that  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  which  the  art  of  printing 
must  sooner  or  later  produce,  and  of  that  spirit  of  reformation  with 
which  it  cannot  fail  to  be  accompanied,  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
man sagacity  to  conjecture ;  but  unless  we  choose  to  abandon  out^ 
selves  entirely  to  a  desponding  scepticism,  we  must  hope  and  believe, 
that  the  progress  of  human  reason  can  never  be  a  source  of  permanent 
disorder  to  the  world  ;  and  that  they  s^one  have  cause  to  apprehend 
the  consequences,  who  are  led.  by  th^  imperfectionof  our  present  insti- 
tutions, to  feel  themselves  interested  in  perpetuating  the  prejudices  and 
folli<*s  of  their  species. 

From  the  observations  which  have  been  made,  it  sufficiently  appears, 
that  in  order  to  secure  the  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  influence  of 
prejudice;  and  on  the  other,  from  a  tendency  to  unlimited  scepticism, 
it  IS  necessary  that  it  should  be  able  to  distinguish  the  original  and  uni- 
versal principles  and  laws  of  human  nature,  from  the  adventitious  effects 
of  local  situation.  But  if,  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  who  has  received 
an  imperfect  or  erroneous  education,  such  a  knowledge  puts  it  in  his 
power  to  correct,  to  a  certain  degree,  his  own  bad  habits,  and  to  sur- 
mount his  own  speculative  errors,  it  enables  him  to  be  useful,  in  a 
much  biicher  degree,  to  those  whose  edncatlon  he  has  an  opportunity 
of  superintending  from  early  infancy.  Such,  and  so  permanent,  is  the 
effect  of  first  impressions  on  the  character^  that  although  a  philosopher 
may  succeed  by  perseverance,  in  freeing  bis  reason  from  the  prejudices 
with  which  he  was  entangled,  they  will  still  retain  some  hold  of  his 
imagination,  and  his  affections ;  and,  therefore,  however  enlightened  his 
understanding  may  be  in  his  hours  of  speculation,  his  philosophical 
opinions  will  frequently  lose  their  influence  over  his  mind,  in  those  very 
situations,  in  which  their  practical  assistance  is  most  required :— when 
his  temper  is  soured  by  misfortune ;  or  when  he  engages  in  the  pursuits 
of  life,  and  exposes  himself  to  the  contagion  ot  popular  errors.  His 
opmions  are  supported  merely  by  speculative  aiguments ;  and,  instead, 
of  being  connected  with  any  of  the  active  principles  of  his  nature,  are 
counteracted  and  thwarted  by  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  them.  How 
different  would  the  case  be,  if  education  were  conducted)  from  the  be- 
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ginniDgi  with  att^ntien  and  judgment  ?    Were  the  same  pains  taken,  to , 
impfresfl  troth  on  the  mind  in  etfly  infancy,  that  fa  often  taken  to  incul-  r 
cate  error,  the  great  principles  of  our  conduci  wouM  not  only  be  juster 
than  they  are  ;  bat  in  consequence  of  the  aid  which  they  would  re- 
ceive finom  the  Imaglnatbn  and  the  heart,  trained  to  consph«  whh  them  , 
in  the  same  direction,  they  would  render  us  happier  io  ourselves,  and 
would  influence  our  practice  more  powerfully  and  more  hahttoaily. 
There  Is  surely  nothing  In  error  which  is  more  congenial  to  the  mind 
than  truth.    Ott  the  contrary,  when  exhibited  separately  and  alone  to 
the  understanding,  ft  shockb  our  reason,  and  provokes  onr  ridicule^ 
and  it  is  only,  (as  I  had  oecasion  already  to  remark,)  by  an  lUliance  with  r 
trutiis,  which  we  find  it  diffi(*uK  to  renounce,  that  it  can  obtain  oar  as-  '^ , 
sent,  or  command  our  reverence.    What  advantages,  then,  might  1ia '  ^ 
derived  from  a  proper  attention  to  early  impressious  and  associations,  . 
In  giving  snpport  io  tb<me  principles  which  are  connected  with  human 
happiness  ?   The  long  rel^  of  error  in  the  world,  and  the  influence  tt  ^ 
maintains,  even  hi  an  age  of  liberal  inquiry,  far  from  being  favourable  to   ^ 
the  supposition,  that  human  reason  is  defined  to  be  forever  the  sport  of  ( 
prejudice  and  absurdity,  demonstrates  the  tendency  which  there  «s  to 
permanenee  in  established  opinions,  and  in  established  institutions  ;  and 
promises  an  eternal  stability  to  true  philosophy. when  it  shall  once  have 
acquired  the  ascendant ;  and  when  proper  means  shall  be  emptoyed  to 
support  it,  by  a  more  perfect  system  of  education. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment  that  this  happy  ara  were  arrived,  and 
that  all  the  prepossessions  of  childhood  and  youth  were  directed  to  sup- 
port the  pure  and  snblime  truths  of  an  enlightened  morality. — With 
what  ardour,  and  with  what  transport,  wodld  the  understanding,  when 
arrived  at  maturity,  proceed  in  the  search  of  truth  *,  when,  instead  of 
being  obliged  to  struggfe,  at  every  step,  with  early  prejudices,  its  office 
waa  merely  to  add  the  ibrce  of  philosophical  6onvi>tion  io  impressions, 
which  are  equally  delightful  to  the  Imagination,  and  dear  io  the  heart  f 
The  prepossessions  ot  chikihood  would,  through  the  whole  of  life,  be 
gradually  acquiring  strength  fiom  the  enlargement  of  our  knowledge ; 
and  in  their  turn,  would  fortify  the  conclusions  of  our  reason,  against  \ 
the  sceptical  suggestions  of  disappointment  or  melancholy.  > 

Our  daily  experience  may  convince  tis,  how  susceptible  the  tender 
ndnd  is  of  deep  impressbns ;  and  what  important  and  permanent  ef« 
iects  are  produced  on  the  characters  and  the  happiness  of  individuals,  • 
by  the  casual  associations  forme^  in  childhood  among  the  various  ideas,  ^ 
feelings,  and  affections,  with  which  they  were  habitually  occupied.  It 
is  the  bosuiess  of  education  not  to  counteract  this  constitution  of  ratnre, 
but  to  give  it  a  proper  direction  :  and  the  miserable  consequences  to 
which  it  leads,  when  under  an  Improper  regulation,  only  shew  what  an 
hnportant  instrument  of  human  improvement  it  might  be  rendered,  in 
more  skilful  hands.  If  it  be  possible  to  interest  the  imagination  and  th«) 
heart  in  favour  of  error,  it  is,  at  least,  no  less  possible  to  interest  them 
in  favour  of  truth.  If  it  be  possiUe  to  extinguish  all  the  most  generous 
and  heroic  feelings  of  our  nature,  by  teaching  us  to  connect  the  idea  of 
them  with  those  of  e^uilt  and  impiety,  it  is  surely  equally  possible  to  cher- 
ish and  strengthen  them,  by  establishing  the  natural  alliance  between  our 
duty  and  our  happiness.  If  it  be  possible  for  the  influence  of  fashion 
to  veil  the  native  oeformlty  of  vice,  and  to  give  to  low  and  criminal  in- 
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iulgpenres  ihe  appearanee  of  apirilt  of  elegance,  and  offr^iety :  can  wv 
dou't  of  tbepo06ibllhy  of  connecting,  in  the  tender  mira,  these  iileas- 
ing  associations  with  puraoits  that  are  truly  worthy  and  honourable  ?— * 
There  are  few  men  to  be  found,  among  thoae  who  have  received  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  liberal  educationv  who  do  not  retain,  through  life,  that 
admiration  of  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome  with>whicfa  the  rlas- 
sical  authors  once  Inspired  them.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  Ibrtunate  prepoaset- 
aioii,  on  the  whole,  and  one  of  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  counteract  the 
influence  But  are  1  here  not  others  of  equal  importance  to  mora)iti[  and 
to  happiness,  with  which  the  mind  might,  at  the  same  period  of  life,  be 
inspinMl  ?  if  the  first  conceptions,  for  example,  which  an  infant  formed 
of  the  Deity^  and  its  first  moral  perceptions,  were  associated  with  the 
early  impressions  produced  on  the  heart  by  the  beauties  of  nature,  or 
the  charms  of  poetical  descriplioo*  ohpse  serkMis  thoughts  which  are 
resorted  to,  by  roost  men,  merely  as  a  source  of  cdnsalation  in  adversi- 
ty, and  which,  on  that  very  account,  are  frequently  tinctured.  i«ith 
aonie  degree  of  gloom,  would  recur  spontaneously  to  the  mind  in  its 
best  and  happiest  hours  ;  and  would  insensibly  bleiKl  themselves  with 
all  its  purest  and  uiost  r^ned  enjoyments* 

In  those  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  prevailing  opinions  involve  th^ 
greatest  vari<  ty  of  errors  and  corruptions,  it  is,  1  believe,  a  common 
idea  with  many  respectable  and  enlightened  men,  that,  in  every  coun- 
try, it  is  mwx  prudent  to  conduct  the  religious  instrudion  of  youth  up- 
on the  plan  which  is  prescribed  b^  the  national  establifthmmt :  in  order 
that  the  pupil,  accoroingto  the  vigour  or  feebleness  of  his  mind,  may  ei* 
ther  shak«*  off,  in  future  life,  the  prejudices  of  the  nursery,  or  die  in  the 
popular  persuasion.  This  idea  1  own,  appears  to  roe  to  be  equally  ili- 
foumled  and  dangerous.    If  rcHeii;t^?s^mion8  have,  a^  will  not  be  dis- 

Cnted,  a  powerful  influence  on  the  happiness  and  on  the  conduct  of  man- 
ind.  does  not  humanity  require  of  us,  to  rescue  as  many  victims  aspos- 
siblf  from  the  hands  of  bigotry  :  and  to  save  them  from  the  cruel  alter- 
naiive,  of  remaining  under  the  gloom  of  a  depressing  euperstition,  or  of 
being  distracted  by  a  perpetual  conflict  between  the  heart  and  the  un- 
d«'rstandinic  ?— It  is  an  enlightened  education  alone,  that  in  most  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  cao  save  the  young  philosopher  from  that  anxiety  and 
despondence,  which  every  man  of  sensibility,  who,  In  his  childhood, 
has  imbibed  the  pispular  opinions,  must  necessarily,  experience,  when  he 
first  begiiih  to  examine  their  foundation  :  and,  what  is  of  still  greater 
Importaii'  e,  which  can  save  him,  during  life,  from  that  oecasional  seep- 
ticisui,  to  which  all  men  are  liable,  whose  systems  fluctuate  with.the  in- 
equalities of  their  spirits,  and  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere^ 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject,  with  remarking*  that,  although  in  all 
moral  and  religiuus  systems,  there  is  a  great  mixturlp  of  important  truth, 
and  although  it  is,  i.i  consequence  of  this  alliance,  that  errors  and  ab- 
surdities are  enabled  to  preserve  their  hold  of  the  belief,  yet  it  is  com- 
monly found,  that,  in  proportion  as  an  established  creed  is  complicated 
in  its  dogmas  and  in  its  ceremonies,  and  ib  proportion  to  the  number  of 
accessory  ideas  which  It  has  grafted  upon  the  truth,  the  more  diffi- 
cult is  it,  for  those  who  have  adopted  it  in  childhood,  to  emancipate 
themselves  completely  from  its  influence  ;  and,  In  those  cases  in  which 
tbev  at  la  t  succeed,  the  greater  is  their  danger  of  abandoning,  atong 
with  their  errors,  all  the  truths  which  they  have  been  taught  to  con* 
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iicct  with  tbeni«  "Hie  Roonui  Catholic  sjrstein  is  sbftkeo  off  with  much 
greater  difficalty,  than  those  which  are  taught  in  the  reformed  churches : 
but  when  it  loses  its  hold  of  the  mind,  it  much  more  frequently  prepares 
the  way  lor  uulimited  scepticism.  The  causes  of  this  I  may  perhaps 
have  an  opportwdty  of  pointing  out}  in  treating  of  the  association  of 
ideas. 

I  have  now  finished  all  that  I  think  necessary  to  ofier,  at  present,  on 
the  application  of  the  philosophy  of  mind  to  the  subject  ot  educatioik 
To  some  readers,  I  am  afra&dtthat  whati  have  advanced  on  the  8i*bjaal^ 
will  appear  to  border  on  eathasiasm  ;  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  justify 
nayself  against  the  chaige.  1  am  well  aware  of  the  tendency,  which  sper 
cdative  men  aometimea  have»  to  magnify  the  effects  of  education,  as 
well  as  to  entertain  too  sanguine  views  of  the  improvement  of  the 
world ;  and  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  instances  of  in- 
dlviduabi  whose  vigour  of  mind  Ib  sumeient  to  overcome  every  thing 
thatispemicmnsin  their  etkrfy  h^blta:  but  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that 
Ifaese  UMUtQces  are  rare ;  and  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
eootlnue,  through  lifct  to  pursue  the  same  tnusk  into  which  they  have 
been  thrown  by  the  accidental  circumstances  of  situation,  instruction, 
and  example. 


SECTION  IL 

Continuation  of  the  same  Subject. 

Tbk  remarks  which  have  been  hitherto  made^  on  the  utility  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  are  of  a  very  general  nature,  and  apply 
equally  to  all  iewcnptiODs  of  men.  Besides,  however,  these  more  obvi- 
ous advantages  of  the  study,  there  are  others,  which,  (hough  less  strik- 
ing and  less  extensive  in  their  application,  are  nevertheless,  to  some  par- 
ticular classes  of  individuals,  or  the  highest  importance.  Without  pre- 
tending to  exhaust  the  subject,  I  shall  offer  a  few  detached  observatioos 
upon  it)  in  this  section- 

I  already  took  notice,  in  general  terms^  of  the  common  relation  which 
all  the  dimrent  branches  of  our  knowledge  bear  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind  In  consequence  of  this  relation,  it  not  only  forms  an  inte- 
resting objet't  of  curiosity  to  literary  inenof  every  denomination,  but,  if 
successfully  proseputed,  it  cannot  fail  to  furnish  useful  lights  for  direct- 
ing their  inquiries ;  whatever  the  nature  of  the  subjects  may  be,  which 
happen  toeugage  their  attention. 

Id  Older  to  be  satisfied  of  the  justness  of  this  observation,  it  is  su/B- 
dent  to  recollect,  that  to  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  are  to  be  referred 
all  our  inquiries  concemineth^*  divisions  and  the  classifications  of  the 
objects  of  human  fcnowlec^e,  and  also,  all  the  various  rules,  both  for 
the  investigation,  and  the  communication,  of  truth.  These  gerleral  views 
of  science;  and  these  general  rules  of  method,  ought  to  form  the  subjects 
of  a  natmnal  and  useful  logic;  a  study «  undoubtedly,  in  itself  of  th^. 
greatest  nnportance  and  dignity,  but  in  which  less  progress  has  hither  ' 
to  been  made  than  is  commonly  imagined. 
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I  shall  endeavoiir  to  illostnite,  yery  briefly)  a  few  of  the  advantagea 
which  might  be  expected  to  result  from  such  a  system  of  logic,  if  pro- 
perly executed. 

I.  Aodi  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  of  the  highest 
importance  in  all  the  sciences,  (in  some  of  them)  indeed,  much  mere 
than  in  others,)  to  exhibit  a  precise  and  steady  idea  of  the  objects  which 
they  present  to  oiir  inquiry.-— What  was  the  principal  circuvistance 
which  contributed  to  mislead  the  ancients,  in  their  physical  researches  ? 
Was  it  not  their  confused  and  wavering  notions  about  the  particular 
class  of  truths,  which  it  was  their  business  to  Investigate  ?  It  was  owing 
to  this,  that  they  were  led  to  neglect  the  obvious  phenomena  and  laws 
of  moving  bodies  $  and  to  indulge  themselves  in  c^ectures  about  the 
efficient  causes  of  motion,  and  the  nature  of  those  minds,  by  which  they 
conceived  the  particles  of  matter  to  be  animated;  and  that  they  so 
often  blended  the  history  of  facts  with  their  metaphysical  speculations. 
In  the  present  state  of  science,  indeed,  we  are  not  liable  to  such  mis- 
takes in  natural  philosophy,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  any 
other  branch  of  knowledge,  which  is  entirely  exempted  from  them.  In 
metaphysics,  I  might  almost  say,  they  are  at  the  bottom  of  alfrour  con« 
troversies.  In  the  celebrated  dispute,  for  example,  which  has  been  sa 
long  carried  on,  about  the  explanation  given  by  the  ideal  theory  of  the. 
phenomena  of  perception,  the  whole  difficulty  arose  from  this,  that  phi- 
losophers had  no  precise  notion  of  the  point  they  wished  to  ascertain  ^ 
and  now,  that  the  controversy  has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  (as  I 
think  all  men  of  candour  roust  confess  it  to  have  been  by  Dr.  Reid)  it 
will  be  found,  that  his  doctrine  on  the  subject  throws  no  light  whatever 
on  what  was  generally  understood  to  be  the  great  object  of  inquiry,  I 
mean,  on  the  mode  of  communication  between  the  mind  and  the  mate- 
rial world  :  and,  in  truth,  amounts  only  to  a  precise  description  of  the 
fact,  stripped  of  all  hypothesis,  and  stated  In  such  a  manner,  as  to  give 
us  a  distinct  view  of  the  insurmountable  limits  which  nature^  has  in  this 
instance  prescribed  to  our  curiosity.  The  same  observation  may  be 
made  on  the  reasonings  of  this  profound  and  original  author,  with  re- 
spect to  some  metaphysical  questions  that  had  been  started  on  the  sub- 
ject of  vision  ;  in  particular,  concerning  the  cause  of  our  seeing  objects 
single  with  two  eyes,  and  our  seeing  objects  erect,  by  means  of  inverted 
images  on  the  retina. 

If  we  were  to  examine,  in  like  manner,  the  present  state  of  morals, 
of  jurisprudence,  of  politics,  and  of  philosophical  criticism,  I  believe, 
we"  should  find,  that  the  principal  circumstance  which  retards  their 
progress,  is  the  vague  and  indistinct  idea,  which  those  who  apply  to  the 
study  of  them  have  formed  to  themselves  of  the  objecU  of  their  re- 
aeaiches.  Were  these  objects  once  clearly  defined,  and  the  proper  plan 
of  inquiry  for  attaining  them  illustrated  by  a  few  unexceptionable  mod- 
els, writers  of  inferior  genius  would  be  enabled  to  employ  their  indus- 
try to  much  more  advantage ;  and  would  be  prevented  from  adding  to 
that  rubbish,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  ill-directed  ingenuity  of  our 
predecessors,  obstructs  our  progress  in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

As  a  philosophical  system  of  logic  would  assist  us  in  our  partiaiiar 
scientific  investigations,  by  keeping  steadily  in  our  view  the  attainable 
objects  of  human  curiosity,  so,  by  exhibiting  to  us  the  relation  in  which 
they  all  stand  to  each  other,  and  the  relation  which  they  all  bear  to 
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wJiat  oaglit  (o  be  their  coniRion  aim,  the  advancement  of  human  happi* 
oess,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  confine  industry  and  genius  to  inoDi* 
ries  which  aie  of  real  practical  utility ;  and  would  communicate  a  oig- 
nity  to  the  most  subordinate  pursuits,  which  are  in  any  respect  subser-^ 
vient  to  so  important  a  purpose.  When  our  views  are  limited  to  one^ 
particular  science,  to  which  we  have  been  led  to  devote  ourselves  by 
taste  or  by  accident*  the  course  of  our  studies  resembles  the  progress 
of  a  traveller  through  an  unknown  country,  whose  wanderings,  from 
place  to  place,  are  determined  merely  by  the  impulse  of  occasional  cu- 
riosity, and  whose  opportunities  of  information  roust  necessarily  be  lim- 
ited to  the  objects  which  accidentally  present  themselves  to  his  notice* 
It  is  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  alone,  which,  by  furnishing  us  with  a 
general  map  of  the  field  of  human  knowledge,  can  enable  us  to  pro- 
ceed With  steadiness,  and  in  an  useful  direction  ;  and  while  it  gratifies 
our  curiosity,  and  animates  our  exerlion$j  by  exhibiting  to  us  all  the  va* 
rious  bearings  o/our  journey,  can  conduct  us  to  ibaae  eminences  Crom 
whence  the  eye  may  wander  over  the  vast  and  onexplored  regions  of 
science-  Lord  Bacon  was  the  first  person  who  took  this  comprehensive 
view  of  the  different  departments  of  study  ;  and  who  pointed  out,  to  all 
the  classes  of  literary  men,  the  great  end  to  which  their  labours  should 
conspire  ;  the  multiplication  ofthe  sources  o£  human  enjoyment,  and 
the  extension  of  man's  dominion  over  nature.  Had  this  object  been 
kept  steadily  in  view  by  his  followers,  their  discoveries,  numerous  and 
important  as  they  have  been,  would  have  advanced  with  still  greater 
rapidity,  and'  would  have  had  a  much  more  extensive  influence  on  the 
practical  arts  of  life.* 

From  such  a  system  of  logic,  too,  important  assistance  might  b^  ex- 
pected, for  reforming  the  estabVished  plan  of  public  or  academical  edu- 
cation. It  ia  mehttchoiy  to  reflect  on  the  manner  in  which  this  is  car- 
ried on,  In  most,  perhaps,  I  might  say,  in  all  the  conniriea  of  Europe  ; 
and  that,  in  an  age  of  comparative  light  and  liberah'ty,  the  intellectual 
and  moral  characters  of  youth  should  continue  to  be  formed  on  a  plan 
devised  by  men,  who  were  not  only  slrangers  to  the  business  of  the 
world,  but  who  felt  themselves  interested  in  opposing  the  progress  <^ 
useful  knowledge. 

For  accomplishing  a  reformation  in  the  plan  of  academical  studj', 
on  rational  and  systematical  principles,  it  Is  necessary,  in  the  first  place, 
to  consider  the  relation  in  which  the  different  branches  of  IKeralure, 
and  the  different  arts  and  sciences,  stand  to  each  other,  and  to  the  prac- 
tical purposes  of  life  :  and  secondly,  to  consider  them  in  relation  to  the 
human  mind,  in  order  to  determine  the  arrangement,  best  fitted  for  un- 
folding and  maturing  Its  faculties.  IVIany  valuable  hints  towards  such 
a  work  may  be  collected  from  Lord  Bacon's  writings. 

*  Omnium  autem  gravisiimus  error  in  devialiooe  ab  ultimo  doctrinaruro  fine 
consiatU.  Appetiint  enim  homines  sclentiam,  alii  ex  insita  curiositate  et  irre- 
quieta ;  alii  aoimi  causa  et  delectationls,  alii  existlmationis  gratia  :  alii  oooten- 
tionis  ergo,  atqoe  at  in  disserendo  superiores  aint :  plerique  propter  lucrum  et 
▼ictum  :  paaictMimi,  utdonum  rationis,  divinitus  datum,  in  ubus  humani  generis 
impeodunt.— Hoc  eoim  illad  est,  quod  revera  doctrinan  atque  artes  condecoraret 
et  attollerer,  li  oootemplatio,  et  actio,  arctiore  quam  adbuc  vincuto  copalarentur. 
1)e  Aug.  Seient.  lib.  i. 
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If.  Another  rery  important  branch  of  a  rational  system  of  logic  (as 
I  had  occasion  already  to  observe)  ought  to  be,  to  lay  down  the  rules  of 
investigation  which  it  is  proper  to  follow  in  the  dilBerent  sciences.  In 
ali  of  the^e,  the  faculties  of  the  understanding  are  the  instruments  with 
which  we  operate;  and  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  their  nature, 
it  is  impossible  to  employ  them  to  the  best  advantage.  In  every  exer- 
cise of  our  reasoning  and  of  our  inventive  powers,  there  are  general 
laws  which  regulate  the  progress  of  the  mind  $  and  when  once  these 
laws  are  ascertained,  they  enable  us  to  speculate  and  to  invent,  for  the 
future,  with  more  system,  and  with  a  greater  certainty  of  success. — In 

'  the  mechanical  arts,  it  is  well  known,  how  much  time  and  ingenuity  are 
misapplied  by  those  who  acquire  their  practical  skill  by  their  own  tri- 
als«  undirected  by  the 'precepts  or  example  of  others*  What  we  call 
the  rules  of  an  art«  are  merely  a  collection  of  general  observations,  sug- 
gested by  long  experience,  with  respect  to  the  most  compendious  and 
effectual  means  of  performing  every  different  step  of  the  processes  which 
the  art  involves.  In  consequence  of  such  rules,  the  artist  is  enabled  to 
command  the  same  success  hi  all  his  operations,  for  which  the  unskilled 
workman  must  trust  to  a  happy  combination  of  accidental  circumstan- 
ces ;  the  misapplications^  too,  of  the  labour  of  one  race  are  saved  to  the 
next ;  and  the  acquisition  of  practical  address  is  facilitated,  by  confin- 
ing its  exertions  to  one  direction. — The  analogy  is  perfect  in  those 
processes,  which  are  purely  intellectual,  and  to  regulate  which  is  the 
great  object  of  logic.  In  the  case  of  individuals,  who  have  no  other 
guide  to  direct  them  in  their  inquiries  than  their  own  natural  sagacity, 
much  time  and  ingenuity  must  inevitably  be  thrown  away,  in  every  ex- 
erHon  of  the  inventive  powers.  In  proportion,  however,  to  the  degree 
of  their  experience  and  observation,  the  number  of  these  misapplica- 
tions will  diminish  ;  and  the  power  of  invention  will  be  enabled  to  pro- 
ceed with  more  certainty  and  steadiness  to  its  object.  The  misfortune 
is,  that  as  the  aids,  which  the  understanding  derives  from  experience, 
are  seldom  recorded  in  writing,  or  even  described  in  words,  every  suc- 
ceeding inquirer  finds  himself,  at  the  commencement  of  his  philosoph- 
ical pursuits,  obliged  to  struggle  with  the  same  disadvantages  which 
had  retarded  the  progress  of  his  predecessors  If  the  more  important 
practical  rules,  which  habits  of  investigation  suggest  to  individuals^^ 
were  diligently  preserved,  each  generation  would  be  placed  in  circum- 
stances more  favourable  to  invention  than  the  preceding  ;  and  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,,  instead  of  cramping  original  (;enius,  would  assist 
and  direct  its  exertions.  In  the  infancy  of  literature,  indeed,  its  range 
may  be  more  unbounded,  and  its  accidental  excurbions  may  excite 
more  astonishment,  than  in  a  cultivated  and  enlightened  age ;  but  it  is 
only  in  such  an  age,  that  inventive  genius  can  be  trained  by  rules  found- 

"ed  on  the  experience  of  our  predecessors,  iu  such  a  manner  as  to  insure 
the  gradual  and  regular  improvement  of  science.  So  just  is  the  re- 
mark of  Lord  Bacon  i  ^  Certo  sciant  homines,  artes  in veniendi  solidas 
"  et  veras  adolescere  et  incrementa  sumere  cum  ipsis  inventis." 

The  analogy  between  the  mechanical  arts,  and  the  operations  of  sci- 
entific invention,  might  perhaps  be  carried  further.  In  the  former,  we 
know  hoiv  much,  the  natural  powers  of  man  have  been  assisted,  by  the 
use  of  tools  and  instruments.  Is  it  not  possible  to  devise,  in  like  man- 
ner, certain  aids  teour  intellectual  faculties  ? 
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That  such  a  qvery  i$  not  altogether  chimerical,  appears  from  the 
wonderful  effects  of  Algebra  (which  is  precisely  such  an  fnslniment  of 
thought,  as  I  have  been  now  alluding  to)  in  facilitating  the  inquiries  of 
modern  jpathematicians.  Whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to  realize  a 
pri^ect  which  Leibnitz  has  some  where  mentioned ,  of  introducing  a 
similar  contrivance  fnio  other  branches  of  knowledge^  I  shell  not  take 
upon  me  to  determine  ;  but  that  this  idea  has  at  least  some  plausibility^ 
must,  I  think,  be  evident  to  those,  who  have  reflected  on  the  nature  of 
the  general  terms  which  abound  more  or  less  in  jevery  cultivated  Ian* 
gruage ;  and  which  oiay  be  considered  as  one  species  of  instrumental^ 
aid,  which  art  has  discovered  to  our  intellectual  powers.  From  the  ob-' 
servations  which  I  am  afterwards  to  make,  it  will  appear,  that)  without 
general  terms^  all  our  reasonings  mu3t  necessarily  have  been  limited  to 
particulars  ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  owing  to  the  use  of  Ibese,  that  the 
{philosopher  is  enabled  to  speculate  r^ncerning  clasa«^  of  objects,  with 
the  same  facility,  with  wbicb  the  savage  or  the  peasant  speculates  con- 
cernlttg  the  iadmduah  of  which  they  are  comp09ed.  The  technical 
terms,  in  the  different  sciences,  render  th<>  appropriated  language  of 
philosophy  a  still  more  convenient  instrument  of  thought,  than  those 
languages  which  have  originated  from  popular  use ;  and  in  proportion 
as  these  technical  terms  improve  in  point  of  precision  and  comprehen- 
siveness, they  will  contribute  to  render  our  intellectual  progress  more 
certain  and  more  rapid.  "  While  engaged"  (says  Mr.  Lavoisier)  '^  in 
<*  the  composition  of  01^  Elements  of  Chemistry,!  perceived,  better  than 
^*  I  had  ever  done  before,  the  truth  of  an  observation  of  Condillac,  that 
**  we  think  only  through  the  medium  of  words  ;  and  that  languages  are 
'^  true  analytical  methods.  Algebra,  whicb^  of  all  our  modes  of  expres- 
**  8ion/is  the  most  simple,  the  most  exact,  and  the  best  adapted  to  its 
**  purpoBe,  IS  at  the  same  time,  a  language  and  an  analytical  method. 
<<  The  art  of  reasoning  is  nothing  more  than  a  language  weli  arranged." 
The  influence  which  these  very  enlightened  and  philosophical  views 
have  already  had  on  the  doctrines  of  chemistry,  cannot  fail  to  be  known 
to  most  of  my  readers. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  In  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  possibility  of 
assisting  our  reasoning  and  inventive  powers  by  new  instrumental  aids, 
may  perhaps  appear  to  be  founded  too  much  upon  theory ;  but  this  ob- 
jection cannot  be  made  to  the  reasonings  1  have  (^ered  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  study  of  method. — To  the  justness  of  these,  the  whole  his- 
tory of  science  bears  testimony,  but  more  especially,  the  histories  of 
Physics  and  of  pure  Geometry  :  which  afford  so  remarkable  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  general  doctrine,  as  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  satisfactory,  even 
to  those,  who  are  the  most  disposed  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  art  in  di- 
recting the  exertions  of  genius. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  wonderful 
effects  which  the  writings  of  Lord  Bacon  have  produced,  in  accelera- 
ting its  progress.  The  philosophers,  who  flourished  before  his  time, 
were,  undoubtedly,  not  inferior  to  their  successors,  either  in  genios  or 
industry  :  but  their  plan  of  investigation  was  erroneous  ;  and  their  la- 
hours  b^ve  produced  only  a  chaos  of  fictions  and  absurdities.  The  il- 
lustrations which  his  works  contain,  of  the  method  of  induction,  general 
as  the  terms  are  in  which  they  are  expressed,  have  gradually  turned  the 
attention  of  the  moderns  to  the  rules  of  philosophizing  ;  and  have  led 
VOL,  I.  .*> 
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the  way  to  those  important  and  sublime  diBeoveries  in  phjaics^  which 
reflect  so  much  honour  on  the  present  age. 

Therale3  of  philosophizing^,  however,  even  in  physics,  have  never  yet 
been  laid  down  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  precision,  minuteness,  or  me- 
thod ;  nor  have  they  ever  been  stated  and  illustrated  in  so  clear  and 
popular  a  maimer,  as  to  render  them  intelligible  to  the  generality  of 
readers.  The  truth,  perhaps,  rs,  that  the  greater  part  ofphysical  in- 
quirers have  derived  what  knowledge  of  them  they  possess,  rather  from 
an  attention  to  the  excellent  models  of  investigation,  which  the  writinga 
of  Newton  exhibit,  than  from  any  of  the  speculations  of  Lord  Bai^on,  or 
his  commentators  ;  and,  indeed,  such  is  the  incapacity  of  most  people 
for  abstract  reasoning,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think,  even  if  the  rules  of 
inquiry  were  delivered  in  a  perfectly  complete  and  unexceptionable 
form,  it  might  still  be  expedient  to  teach  them  to  the  majority  of  stu- 
dents, rather  by  examples,  than  in  the  form  of  general  principles.  But 
it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  an  attempt  to  illustrate  and  to  metho- 
dize these  rules  would  be  useless ;  for  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  al- 
though an  original  and  inventive  genius,  like  that  of  Newtoii,  be  suffi- 
cient to  establish  a  standard  for  the  imitation  of  his  age,  yet  that  the 
genius  of  Newton  himself  was  encouraged  and  led  by  the  light  of  Ba- 
con's philosophy. 

The  use  which  the  ancient  Greek  geometers  made  of  tbeir  analsyiSy 
affords  an  additional  illustration  of  the  utility  of  method  in  guiding  sci- 
entific invention-  To  facilitate  the  study  of  this  species  of  in  vestigation, 
they  wrote  no  less  than  thirty -three  preparatory  books ;  and  they  con- 
sidereal  address,  in  the  practice  of  it,  (or,  as  Marinus  calls  it,  a  ivf^tft^if 
«f«AirriK9')  as  of  much  more  value,  than  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  the  science.*  indeed,  it  is  well  known  to  every  one 
who  is  at  all  conversant  with  geometrical  investigations,  that  although 
it  may  be  possible  for  a  person,  without  the  assistance  of  the  method  of 
analysis,  to  stumble  accidentally  on  a  solution,  or  on  a  demonstration, 
yet  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  possess  a  just  confidence  in  his  own  pow- 
ers, or  to  carry  on  a  regular  plan  of  invention  and  discovery.  It  is  well 
known,  too,  that  an  acquaintance  with  this  method  brings  geometers 
much  more  nearly  upon  a  level  with  each  other,  than  they  would  be 
otherwise :  not  that  it  is  possible,  by  any  rules,  to  sufiersede,  entirely, 
ingenuity  and  address  ;  but  because,  in  consequence  of  the  uniformity 
of  the  plan  on  which  the  method  proceeds,  experience  communicates  a 
certain  dexterity  in  the  use  of  it,  which  must  in  time  give  to  a  very  ordi- 
nary degree  of  sagacity,  a  superiority,  on  the  whole,  to  the  greatest  na- 
tural ingenuity,  unassisted  by  nile.t 

I  ''  Matliematica  muKi  sciunt,  matheBin  pMici.  AUiud  est  enim  noise  propo- 
sitionei  aliquot,  et  nommllas  ex  iis  obvias  elioere,  casu  potiui  quam  certa 
aliqua  diicurrendi  norma,  aliud  tcientiae  ipslus  naturam  ac  indolein  pertpec- 
tam  habere,  in  ejus  ae  adyta  penetrare,  et  ab  universalibua  instriictum  esse  prae- 
ceptia,  quibus  theortmata  ac  problemata  innumera  excogitandi^  eadenquede- 
monitranai,  facUttas  comparetur.  Ut  enim  piciorum  vulgua  prototypon  saepe  aa- 
epius  exprimendo,  quendam  ping;endi  usum,  nuUam  vero  pictoriae  artit  quam 
optica  Buggcrit  acientiam  adquirit,  ita  muHi,  lectia  BucUdis  et  alioram  geometra- 
lum  librisi  eonim  imitatione  fineere  propoaitionet  aliquas  ac  demonatrare  soleot, 
jpsam  tameo  secretisaimam  diracitionun  thcorematum  ac  problematum  solvendi 
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To  tbe«e  •bsenrations^  I  believe  I  may  add,  that,  after  all  that  was 
done  by  the  Gireek  philosophers  to  facilitate  matheiaaticat  ioventioni 
many  rules  still  remain  to  be  suggested,  which  might  be  of  important 
use,  even  in  pure  geometiy.  A  variety  of  such  occur  to  every  experi^ 
eoced  mathematiciaD  in  the  course  of  his  inquiriesi  although,  perhaps, 
he  may  not  beat  the  trouble  to  state  them  to  himself  in  words ;  and  it 
would  plainly  have  saved  him  much  expense  of  time  and  thought,  be- 
side enabling  him  to  conduct  his  researches  on  a  more  regular  plan,  if 
he  had  been  taught  them  systematically  at  the  comoiencement  of  bin 
studies.  The  more  varied,  abstruse,  and  general  investigations  of  the 
modems  stand  in  need,  in  a  much  greater  degree,  of  I  he  guidance  of 
philosophical  principles  ;  not  only  for  enabling  us  to  conduct,  with  skill, 
our  particular  researches,  but  for  directing  us  to  the  different  methods 
of  reasoning,  to  which  we  ought  to  have  recourse  on  different  occa- 
sions. A  collection  of  such  rules  would  fonOy  what  might  be  called 
with  proprietj,  the  logic  of  mathematics ;  and  would  probably  contri- 
hate  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  all  of  those  branches  of  knowledge, 
to  which  mathematical  learning  is  subservient. 

The  observations  which  have  been  new  made,  on  the  importance  of 
method  In  conducting  phvsical  and  mathematical  researches,  particular* 
ly  those  which  relate  to  the  last  of  these  subjects,  will  not  apply  literal* 
ly  to  our  inquiries  in  metaphysics,  morals,  or  politics ;  because,  in  these 
sciences,  our  reasonings  always  consist  of  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  intermediate  steps,  and  the  obstacles,  wblcb  retard  our  progress,  do 
not,  as  in  mathematics,  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  findbg  media  of  com- 
parison among  our  ideas.  Not  that  these  obstacles  are  less  real,  or 
more  ea&Uy  aurmounted ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  require  a  still  ra- 
rer combination  of  talents  to  surmount  them ;  for  how  small  is  the  num- 
ber of  individuals,  who  are  qualified  to  think  justly  oa  metaphysical,  mo- 
ral, or  political  subjects,  in  comparison  of  those,  who  may  be  trained  by 
practice  to  follow  the  longest  processes  of  mathematical  reasoning.—- 
Frooi  what  these  obstacles  arise,  I  shall  not  enquire  particularly  at  pre- 
sent. Some  of  the  more  important  of  them  may  be  referred  to  the  im- 
perfections of  language  ;  to  the  difficulty  of  annexing  precise  and  stea- 
dy ideas  to  our  words  :  to  the  difficulty,  in  some  cases,  of  conceiving 
tne  subjects  of  our  reasoning;  and,  in  others,  of  discovering,  and  keep- 
ing in  view,  all  the  various  circumstances  upon  which  our  judgment 
ought  to  proceed  *,  and  above  all,  to  the  prejudices,  which  early  impres- 
sions and  associations  create,  to  warp  our  opinions. — To  illustrate  these 
sources  of  enror,  in  the  different  sciences  which  are  liable  to  b^^  affect- 
ed by  fhem,  and  to  point  out  the  roost  effectual  means  for  guarding 
against  them,  would  form  another  very  interesting  article  in  a  philoso* 
phtcal  system  of  logic. 

The  method  of  communicating  to  others  the  principles  of  the  different 
sciences,  has  been  as  much  neglected  by  the  writers  on  logic,  as  the 
rules  of  investigation  and  discovery,  and  yet,  there  is  certainly  no  un- 
dertaking whatever,  in  which  their  assistance  is  more  indispensably  re- 
quisite. The  first  principles  of  all  the  sciences  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  it  is  the  province  of  the 
logician  to  state  these  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for 

mcthodum  prorsus  ignoffanf-^Joannis  de  la  Faille  Tbeorets^ta  de  Ccntro  Gravl 
Utii,  in  praefat.— Antwerpial,  1632. 
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the  superstructures  which  others  are  to  rear. — It  is  in  stating  such  priti* 
ciples,  accordingly,  that  elementary  writers  are  chiefly  apt  to  fail.  liow 
unsatisfactory,  for  example,  are  the  introductory  chapters  in  most  sys- 
tems of  natural  philosophy !  not  in  consequence  of  any  defect  of  phy- 
sical or  of  mathematical  icnowledge  in  their  authors,  but  in  consequence 
of  a  want  of  attention  to  the  laws  of  human  thought,  and  to  the  general 
rules  of  just  reasoning.  The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  form, 
in  which  the  elementary  principles  of  many  of  the  other  sciences  «re 
commonly  exhibited  ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  want  of  order  among 
the  first  ideas  which  they  present  to  the  mind,  is  a  more  powerful  obsta- 
cle  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  than  is  generally  imagined. 

I  shall  oi^y  observe  farther,  with  respert  to  the  utility  of  the  philo- 
aophy  of  mind,  that  as  there  are  some  arts,  in  which  we  not  only 
employ  the  intellectual  faculties  as  instruments,  but  operate  on  the 
mind  as  a  subject,  so,  to  those  individuals  who  aim  at  excellence  in  such 
pursuits,  the  studies  I  have  now  been  recommending,  are,  in  a  more 
peculiar  manner,  interesting  and  important.  In  poetry,  in  painting, 
in  eloquence,  and  in  all  the  other  fine  arts,  our  success  depends  on  the 
skill  with  which  we  are  able  to  adapt  the  efforts  of  oar  genius  to  the 
human  frame  ;  and  it  is  only  on  a  philosophical  analysis  of  the  mind, 
that  a  solid  foundation  can  be  laid  for  their  farther  improvement.  Man, 
too,  is  the  subject  on  which  the  practical  moralist  and  the  enlightened 
statesman  have  to  operate.  Of  the  former,  it  is  the  professed  object  to 
engage  the  attention  of  individuals  to  their  own  best  interests,  and  to  al- 
lure them  to  virtue  and  happiness,  by  every  consideration,  that  can  influ- 
ence the  understanding,  the  imagination,  or  the  heart.  To  the  latter, 
IS  assigned  the  sublimer  office  of  seconding  the  benevolent  intentions  of 
Providence  in  the  administration  of  human  affairs;  to  diffuse  as  widely 
and  equally  as  possible,  among  his  fellow*  citizens,  the  advantages  of  the 
social  union  ;  and,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  constitution  of  man,  and  of 
the  circumstances  io  which  he  Is  placed,  to  modify  the  political  order  iq 
such  a  manner,  as  may  allow  free  scope  and  operation  to  those  princi- 
ples of  imellectual  and  moral  improvement^  which  nature  has  implant* 
ed  in  6nr  species. 

In  all  these  cases,  I  am  very  sensible,  that  the  utility  of  systematical 
rules  has  been  called  in  question  by  philosophers  of  note,  and  that  many 
plausible  arguments  in  support  of  their  opinion  may  be  derived  from  the 
small  number  of  individuals  who  have  been  regularly  trained  to  eminence 
in  the  arts,  in  comparison  of  those  who  have  besin  guided  merely  by  un- 
tutored genius,  and  the  example  of  their  predecessor^.  I  know,  too, 
that  it  may  be  urged  with  truth,  that  rules  have,  in  some  cases,  done 
more  harm  than  good,  and  have  misled,  instead  of  directing,  the  natural 
exertions  of  the  mind.  But,  in  all  such  instances,  in  which  philosophical 
principles  have  failed  in  producing  their  intended  effect,  1  will  venture 
to  assert,  that  they  have  done  so,  either  in  consequence  of  e^rs,  which 
were  accidentally  blended  with  them,  or,  In  consequence  of  tiieir  pos- 
sessing only  that  slight  and  partial  influence  over  the  genius,  which 
enabled  them  to  derange  its  previously  acquired  habits,  whhout  regula- 
ting its  operations,  upon  a  systematical  plan,  with  steadiness  and  efficacy. 
In  all  the  arts  of  life,  whether  trifling  or  important,  there  is  a  certain 
degree  of  skill,  which  maybe  attained  by  our  untutored  powers,  aided 
by  imitation^  and  this  skill,  instead  of  being  perfected  by  rules,  may,  by 
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means  of  them  be  dimioished  or  deitfojedy  if  these  rules  are  partiafly 
aod  imperfectly  apprehended,  or  even  if  they  are  not  so  familiarized  to 
the  understanding,  as  to  influence  its  exertions  uniformly  and  habitually. 
In  the  case  of  a  masical  perfurmer,  who  has  learned  hb  art  merely  by 
the  ear,  the  first  effects  of  systematical  instruction  are,  I  believe,  always 
unfavourable.  The  effect  is  the  same  of  the  rules  of  elocution,  when 
first  communicated  to  one  who  has  attained,  by  his  natural  taste  and 
eood  sense,  a  tolerable  propriety  in  the  art  of  reading^.  But  it  does  not 
follow  from  this,  that,  id  either  of  these  arts^  rules  are  useless.  It  only 
follows,  that  in  order  to  unite  ease  asui  grace  with  correctness,  and  to 
preserve  the  felicities  of  original  genius  amidst  those  restraints  which 
may  give  them  an  useful  direction,  it  is  necessary  that  the  acquisitions 
of  education  should,  by  long  and  early  habits,  be  rendered,  in  some 
measure,  a  second  nature.— The  s^soe  observations  will  be  found  to  ap- 
ply, with  very  slight  alterations^  to  arts  of  more  serious  importance. — ^In 
the  art  of  iegialaiioDf  for  example,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  skillj 
which  mty  be  acquired  merely  from  the  routine  of  business  i  and  when 
once  a  politician  has  been  formed,  in  this  manner,  among  the  dBlzlh  of 
office^  a  partial  study  of  general  principles  will  be  much  more  likely  to 
lead  him  astray,  than  to  enlighten  his  conduct.  But  there  is  qeverthe- 
lesa  a  science  of  legislation,  which  the  details  of  office  and  the  intrigues 
of  popular  assemblies  will  never  communicate  ;  a  science  of  which  the 
principles  most  be  sought  for  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  in 
the  general  laws  which  regulate  the  course  of  human  affairs ;  and  which, 
if  ever  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  reason,  philosophy  should  be 
enabled  to  assume  that  ascendant  in  the  government  of  the  world,  which 
has  hitherto  been  maintained  by  accident,  combined  with  the  passions 
and  caprices  of  a  few  leading  individuals,  may,  perhaps,  produce  more 
perfect  and  happy  forms  of  society,  than  have  yet  been  realized  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out  and  illustrate  a  few  of  the  most 
important  purposes,  to  which  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  is  sub- 
servient«  It  will  not,  however,  I  flatter  myself,  be  supposed  by  any  of 
my  readers,  that  I  mean  to  attempt  a  systematical  work  on  all,  or  any  of 
the  subjects  I  have  now  mentioned  ;  the  most  limited  of  which  would 
furnish  matter  for  many  volumes.  What  I  have  aimed  at,  has  b<-cn,  to 
give,  in  the  first  place,  as  distinct  and  complete  an  analysis  as  I  could, 
of  the  principles,  both  intellectual  and  active,  of  our  nature  ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  to  illustrate,  as  I  proceed,  the  application  of  these  general 
laws  of  the  human  constitution,  to  the  different  classes  of  phenomena 
which  result  from  them.  In  the  selection  of  these  phenomena,  although 
I  have  sometimes  been  guided  chiefly  by  the  curiosity  of  the  moment, 
or  the  accidental  course  of  my  own  studies,  yet,  I  have  had  it  in  view  to 
vary  as  far  as  possible  the  nature  of  my  speculations,  in  order  to  show 
how  numerous  and  different  the  applications  are,  of  which  this  philoso- 
phy is  susceptible.  It  will  not,  therefore,  I  hope,  be  objected  to  me^  that 
I  have  been  guilty  of  a  blameable  violation  of  unity  in  the  plan  of  my 
work^  till  It  be  considered  how  far  such  a  violation  was  useful  fer  arconi- 
plishtog  the  purposes  for  which  J  write.  One  species  of  unity,  I  am 
willing  to  believe,  an  attentive  reader  will  be  able  to  trace  in  it ;  1  mean, 
that  UDifbrmity  of  thought  and  design^  <^  which''  (as  Butler  well  re- 
marks,) ^<  we  may  always  expect  to  meet  with  in  the  compositions  of  the 
''  sftme  author,  when  he  writes  with  simplicity,  and  in  earnest."         ; 
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CHAPTER  FIRST. 

OF  THE  POWERS  OF  EXTERNAL  PERCEPTION. 
SECTION  I. 

Of  the  theories  which  have  been  formed  by  Philosophers,  to  explain  the  manner 
in  which  the  Murs  perceives'  external  objects. 

Among  the  various  pbenomena  which  the  human  mind  presents  to  our 
view,  there  is  none  more  calculated  to  excite  our  curiosity  and  our  won- 
der, than  the  communication  which  is  carried  on  between  the  sentient, 
thinking,  and  active  principle  within  us,  and  the  material  objects  with 
which  we  are  surrounded.  How  little  soever  the  bulk  of  mankind  may 
be  disposed  to  attend  to  such  inquiries,  there  is  scarcely  a  person  to  be 
found,  who  has  not  occasionally  turned  his  thoughts  to  that  mysterious 
influence,  which  the  will  possesses  over  the  members  of  the  body,  and 
to  those  powers  of  perception,  which  stem  to  inform  us,  by  a  sort  of  in- 
spiration, of  the  various  changes  which  take  place  in  the  external  uni* 
verse.  Of  those  who  receive  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education, 
there  are  perhaj>s  few,  who  pass  the  period  of  childhood,  without  ft^U 
ing  their  curiosity  excited  by  this  incomprehensible  communication  be* 
tween  mind  and  matter.  For  my  own  part  at  least,  I  cannot  recollect 
the  date  of  my  earliest  speculations  on  the  subject. 

It  is  to  the  phenomena  of  perception  alone,  that  I  am  to  confine  my- 
self in  the  following  essay ;  and  even  with  respect  to  these,  all  that  I 
propose,  is  to  offer  a  few  general  remarks  on  such  of  the  common  mis- 
takes concerning  them,  as  may  be  most  likely  to  mislead  us  in  our  fu- 
ture inquiries*  Such  of  my  readers  as  .wish  to  consider  them  more  in 
detail,  will  find  ample  satisfaction  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Reid. 

In  considering  the  phenomena  of  perception,  It  is  natural  to  suppose, 
that  the  attention  of  philosophers  would  be  directed,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  sense  of  seeing.    The  variety  of  inforoifttion  and  of  enjoyment 
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werecetre  by  it,  the  rapidity  with  which  thu  infonnation  and  enjoy* 
ment  are  conveyed  to  us^  and  above  all,  the  intercourse  it  enables  us  to 
maintain  with  the  more  distant  part  of  the  universe,  cannot  fail  to  give 
it,  even  in  the  apprehension  of  the  most  careless  observer,  a  pre-emi«i 
nence  overall  our  other  perceptive  faculties.  Hence,  it  is,  that  the  va- 
rious theories,  which  have  been  formed  to  explain  the  operations  of  our 
senses,  have  a  more  immediate  reference  to  that  of  seeing  ;  and  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  metaphysical  language,  concerning  perception  in 
general,  appears  evidently,  from  its  etymology,  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  phenomena  of  vibion.  Even  when  applied  to  this  sense^^  indeed, 
it  can  at  most  amuse  the  fancy,  without  conveying  any  precise  knowl* 
edge ;  but,  when  applied  to  the  other  senses,  it  is  altogether  absurd  and 
unintelligible. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  useless,  to  consider  particularly  the  different 
hypotheses,  which  have  been  advanced  upon  this  subject.  To  all  of 
them,  I  apprehend,  the  two  following  remarks  will  be  found  applicable: 
First,  that,  in  the  formation  of  them,  their  authors  have  been  influenced 
by  some  general  maxims  of  philosophizing,  borrowed  from  physics ;  and 
secondly,  that  they  have  been  influenced  by  an  indistinct,  but  deep- 
rooted,  conviction  of  the  immateriality  of  the  soul ;  which,  although 
not  precise  enough  to  point  out  to  them  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to 
illustrate  its  operations  by  the  analogy  of  matter,  was  yet  sufficiently 
strong,  to  induce  them  to  keep  the  absurdity  of  their  theories  as  far  as 
possible  out  of  view,  by  allusions  to  those  physical  facts,  in  which  the 
distinctive  properties  of  matter  are  the  least  grossly  and  palpably  expos- 
ed to  our  observation.  To  the  former  of  these  circumstances  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  general  principle,  upon  which  all  the  known  theories  of 
perception  proceed  ;  that,  in  order  to  explain  the  intercourse  between 
the  mind  and  diaiant  objeciSyh  18 necessary  to  suppose  the  existenoe  of 
somef hiog  intermediate,  by  which  its  perceptions  are  produced  ;  to  the 
latter,  the  various  metaphorical  expressions  ofidetu.  specus^/ormif  §ha^ 
d7W9f  phaniasms,  imagtn ;  whichj  while  they  amused  the  fancy  with 
some  remote  analogies  to  the  objects  of  our  senses,  did  not  directly 
revolt  our  reason^  by  presenting  to  us  any  of  the  tangible  qualities  of 
body. 

"  It  was  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  (says  Dr.  Reid)  that,  as  our  senses 
^  cannot  receive  external  material  objects  themselves,  they  receive  their 
^  specUi  ;  that  is,  their  images  or  forms,  without  the  matter ;  as  wax 
^  receives  the  form  of  the  seal  without  any  of  the  matter  of  it.  The 
^  images  or  forms,  impressed  upon  the  senses,  are  called  sensibU  efiicka  : 
^'  and  are  the  objects  only  of  the  sensitive  part  of  the  mind ;  but  by 
^  various,  internal  powers,  they  are  retained,  refined^  and  spiritualized, 
^  so  as  to  become  objects  of  memory  and  imaginatmn  ;  and,  at  last,  of 
^  pure  intellection.  When  they  are  objects  of  memory  and  of  imagina* 
*<  tion,  they  get  the  naoie^of  phonlasms.  When,  by  farther  refinement, 
<^  and  being  stripped  of  their  particularities,  they  become  objects  of 
^  science,  they  are  called  mt€lligibU  speciu  i  so  that  every  immediate 
^  object,  whether  of  sense,  of  memory,  of  imagination,  or  of  reasoning, 
^  mast  be  some  phantasm,  or  species,  in  the  mind  itself.'* 

^<  The  followers  of  Aristotle,  especially  the  si'.hoolmei?,  made  great 
^  additions  to  this  theory ;  which  the  author  himself  mentions  very 
"^  briefly,  and  with  an  appearance  of  reserve.    They  entered  into  large 
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'<  disquisitions  with  regard  to  the  sensible  species,  what  Idnd  of  things 
*'  they  are ;  how  they  arc  sent  forth  by  the  object,  and  enter  by  the 
^'  organs  of  the  senses  ;  how  they  are  preserved  and  refiaed  by  various 
^'  agents,  called  internal  senses,  concerning  the  number  and  offices  of 
*^  which  they  had  many  controversies.'** 

The  Platonists,  too,  although  they  denied  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
Peripatetics,  that  all  the  objects  of  human  understanding  enter  at  first 
by  the  senses,  and  maintained,  that  there  exist  external  and  immutable 
ideas,  which  were  prior  to  the  objects  of  sense,  and  about  which  all 
science  was  employed ;  yet  appear  to  have  agreed  with  them  in  their 
notions  concerning  the  mode  in  which  external  objects  are  perceived. 
This  Dr.  Reid  infers,  partly  from  the  silence  of  Aristotle  about  any  dif- 
ference between  himself  and  his  master  upon  this  point,  and  partly  from 
a  passage  in  the  seventh  book  of  Plato's  Republic ;  in  which  he  compares 
the  process  of  the  mind  in  perception,  to  that  of  a  person  in  a  cave,  who 
sees  not  external  objects  themselves,  but  only  their  shadows  t 

^^  Two  thousand  years  after  Plato,  (continues  Dr.  Reid,)  Mr.  Locke, 
^<  who  studied  tbe  operations  of  the  human  mind  so  much,  and  with  so 
*•  great  success,  represents  our  manner  of  perceiving  external  objects,  by 
^^  a  similitude  very  much  resembling  that  of  the  cave — '^  Methinks,'' 
says  he,  ^'  the  understanding  is  not  much  unlike  a  closet,  wholly  shut 
"  from  light,  with  only  some  little  opening  left  to  let  in  external  visible 
''  resemblances  or  ideas  of  things  without.  Would  the  pictures  coming 
^^  into  such  a  dark  room  but  stay  there,  and  lie  so  orderly  as  to  be  found. 
^'  upon  occasion,  it  would  very  much  resemble  the  understanding  of  a 
'•  man,  in  reference  to  all  objects  of  sight,  and  the  ideas  of  them.'^       * 

^^  Plato's  subterranean  cave,  and  Mr.  Locke's  dark  closet,  may  be 
"  applied  with  ease  to  all  the  Fjstems  of  perception,  that  have  been 
^*  invented  :  for  they  all  suppose  that  we  perceive  not  external  objects 
^'  immediately,  and  that  the  immediate  objects  of  perception  are  only 
^^  certain  shadows  of  the  external  objects.  Those  shadows,  or  images 
"  which  we  immediately  perceive,  were  by  the  ancients  called  species, 
^^/ormSf  phantasms.  Since  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  they  have  common- 
''  ly  been  called  ideas  ;§  and  by  Mr*  Hume,  impressions.  But  all  philo- 
"  sophers,  from  Plato  to  Mr.  Hume,  agree  in  this,  that  we  do  not  per- 
"  ceive  external  objects  immediately  ;  and  that  the  immediate  object  of 
^^  perception  must  be  some  image  present  to  the  mind."  On  the  whole, 
Dr.  Reid  remarks,  ^'  that  in  their  sentiments  concerning  perception  there 
^^  appears  an  uniformity,  which  rarely  occurs  upon  subjects  of  so  abstruse 
"  a  nature.'^ll 

The  very  short  and  imperfect  review  we  have  now  taken  of  the  com- 
mon theories  of  perception,  is  almost  sufficient)  without  any  commenta- 
ry, to  establish  the  truth  of  the  two  general  observations  formerly  made  5 
for  they  all  evidently  proceed  on  a  supposition  suggested  by  the  pheno- 
mena of  physics,  that  there  must  of  necessity  exist  some  medium  of 
communication  between  the  objects  of  perception  and  the  percipient 
nund,  and  they  all  indicate  a  secret  conviction  in  their  authors,  of  the 

♦  Essays  on  tlic  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  p.  25.  f  ^^^^'  P*  99. 

%  Locke  on  Human  Understaoding,  book  ii.  cbap.  II.  §  ir 
§  Sec  Note  (BJ  J  Reid,  p.  116, 117. 
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essential  distinction  betvreen  mind  and  matter ;  which,  although  not 
rendered^by  reflection,  sufficiently  precise  and  satisfactory,  to  shew 
them  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  explain  the  mode  of  their  commu- 
nication,  had  yet  such  a  dc^e  of  influence  on  their  speculations,  as  to 
induce  them  to  exhibit  their  supposed  medium  under  as  mysterious  and 
ambiguous  a  form  as  possible,  in  order  that  it  might  remain  doubtful,  to 
which  of  the  two  predicaments,  of  body  or  mind,  they  meant  that  it 
should  be  referred.  By  refining  away  the  grosser  qualities  of  matter  ; 
and  by  allusions  to  some  of  the  most  aerial  and  magical  appearances  it 
assumes,  they  endeavoured^  as  it  were,  to  spiritualize  the  nature  of  their 
medium  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  all  their  ianguaee  concerning  it,  im- 
ph'ed  such  a  reference  to  matter,  as  was  necessary  tor  furnishing  a  plan- 
Bible  foundation,  for  apply ing'to  it  the  received  maxims  of  natural  philo- 
sophy. 

Another  observation,  too,  which  was  formerly  hinted  at,  Is  confirmed 
by  the  same  historical  review ;  that,  in  the  order  of  inquiry,  the  pheno- 
meoa  of  vision  had  first  engaged  the  attention  of  philoaophen,  and  had 
suggested  to  them  the  greater  part  of  their  language  with  respect  to 
pei^ception  in  general ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  circumstance, 
the  common  modes  of  expression  on  the  subject,  unphilosophical  and 
fanciful  at  best,  even  when  applied  io  the  sense  of  seeing,  are,  in  the 
case  of  all  the  other  senses^  obviously  unintelligible  and  self  contradicto- 
ry.—**  As  to  objects  of  sight,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  I  understand  what  is 
^  meant  by  an  image  of  their  figure  iu  the  brain :  but  bow  shall  we  coo- 
^  ceive  an  image  of  their  colour,  where  there  is  absolute  darkness  ?  And, 
^  as  to  all  other  objects  of  sense,  except  figure  and  colour,  I  am  unable 
^  to  conceive  what  is  meant  by  an  image  of  them.  Let  any  man  say, 
^  what  he  means  by  an  image  of  heat  and  cold,  an  image  of  hardness 
^^  or  aoiiness,  an  image  of  sound,  or  smell,  or  taste.  The  word  imagey 
^  when  applied  io  these  objects  of  sense,  has  absolutely  no  meaning  " — 
This  palpable  imperfection  in  the  ideal  theory,  has  plainly  taken  rise 
from  the  natural  order  io  which  the  phenomena  of  perception  present 
themselves  to  the  curiosity. 

The  mistakes,  which  have  been  so  long  current  in  the  world,  about 
this  part  of  the  human  constitution,  will,  I  hope,  justify  me  for  prosecut- 
ing the  subject  a  little  farther ;  in  particular,  for  illustrating,  at  some 
length,  the  first  of  the  two  general  remarks  already  referred  to.  This 
speculation  I  enter  upon  the  more  willingly,  that  it  affords  me  an  oppor^ 
tunUy  of  stating  some  important  principles  with  respect  to  the  object 
and  the  limits  of  philosophical  inouiry,  to  which  I  shall  frequently  have 
occasion  to  leter  in  the  course  of  the  following  disquisitions. 

SECTION  n. 

Of  eertain  aatund  Prejudices^  which  leem  to  have  given  rise  to  the  common  Theo- 
ries of  Perception. 

It  seems  now  to  be  pretty  generally  agreed  among  philosophers,  that 
there  is  no  instance  in  which  we  are  able  to  perceive  a  necessary  con- 
nexion between  two  successive  events,  or  to  comprehend  in  what  man- 
ner the  one  proceeds  firom  the  other,  as  its  cause.    From  experience, 
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indeed^  we  learn,  that  there  are  many  events,  which  are  constantly  con- 
joined, 80  that  the  one  invariably  follows  the  other  :  but  it  is  possible, 
for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  that  this  connexion,  though  a 
constant  one,  as  far  as  our  observation  has  reached,  may  not  be  a  neces- 
sary connexion :  nay,  it  is  pofrsible,  that  there  may  be  no  necessary  con- 
nexions amonp:  any  of  the  phenomena  we  see;  and  if  there  are  any  such 
connexions  existing,  we  may  rest  assured  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
discover  them.* 

I  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  in  another  part  of  this  work,  that  the  doc- 
trine I  have  now  stated  does  not  lead  to  those  sceptical  conclusions, 
concerning  the  existence  of  a  FirU  Cause,  which  an  author  of  great 
ingenuity  has  attempted  to  deduce  from  it. — ^At  present*,  it  is  sufii<  lent 
for  my  purpose  to  remark,  that  the  word  cinue  is  uaed,  both  by  philoso- 
phers and  the  vulgar,  in  two  senses,  which  are  widely  different.-->When 
It  is  said,  that  every  change  in  nature  indicates  the  operation  of  a  cause 
the  word  caus$  expresses  something  which  is  supposed  to  be  necessarily 
connected  with  the  change,  and  without  which  it  could  not  have  hap- 
pened. This  may  be  called  the  metaphysical  meaning  of  the  word  ;  and 
such  causes  may  be  called  metaphysical  or  efficient  coMises, — In  natural 
philosophy,  however,  when  we  speak  of  one  thing  being  the  cause  of 
another,  all  that  we  mean  is,  that  the  two  are  constantly  conjoined,  so 
that,  when  we  see  the  one,  we  may  expect  the  other.  These  conjunc- 
tions we  learn  from  experience  alone,  and,  without  an  acquaintance 
with  them,  we  could  not  accommodate  our  conduct  to  the  established 
course  of  nature. — ^IThe  causes  which  are  the  objects  of  our  investigation 
In  natural  philosophy,  may,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  be  called  physical, 
causes. 

I  am  very  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  this  doctrine,  concerning  the 
object  of  natural  philosophy,  is  not  altogether  agreeable  to  popular  pre- 
judices. When  a  man,  unaccustomed  to  metaphysical  specuhitions,  i& 
told,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  science  of  physics  gives  us  no  informa- 
tion concerning  the  efficient  causes  of  the  phenomena  about  which  It  is 
employed,  he  feels  some  degree  of  surprise  and  mortification.  The  na- 
tural bias  of  the  mind  is  surely  to  conceive  physical  events  as  somehow 
linked  together,  and  material  substances  as  possessed  of  certain  powers 
and  virtues,  which  fit  them  to  produce  particular  effects.  That  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  this  to  be  the  case,  has  been  shewn  In  a.  very  satis- 
factory manner  by  Mn  Hnme,  and  by  other  writers,  and  must,  indeed, 
appear  evident  to  every  person,  on  a  moments  reflection.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous question,  what  gives  rise  to  the  prejudice  ? 

In  stating  the  argument  for  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  several  mo- 
dern philosophers  have  been  at  pains  to  illustrate  that  law  of  our  nature, 
which  leads  us  to  refer  every  change  we  perceive  in  the  universe,  to 
the  operation  of  an  efficient  cause.t — This  reference  is  not  the  result  of 
reasoning,  but  necessarily  accompanies  the  perception,  so  as  to  render 
it  impossible  for  us  to  see  the  change,  without  feeling  a  conviction  of 
the  operation  of  some  cause  by  which  it  was  produced  ;  much  in  the 
same  manner,  in  which  we  find  it  to  be  impossible  to  conceive  a  sensa- 
tion, without  being  impressed  with  a  belief  of  the  existence  of  a  sentient 

"»  See  Note  (C.) 
t  See  in  psrUpular,  D.  lUid's  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Cowers  of  AUn. 
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befo^*  Hencei  I  apprehend,  it  is,  that  when  we  see  two  events  con- 
sTantly  conjoined,  we  are  led  to  associate  the  idea  of  cattsalion,  or  efii- 
ciency,  with  the  former,  and  to  refer  to  it  that  power  or  enei^  by 
which  the  change  was  produced ;  in  consequence  of  which  assodatioo^ 
we  come  to  consider  philosophy  as  the  knowledge  of  e£Scient  causes^ 
aod  lose  sight  of  the  operation  of  mind  in  produdng  the  phenomena  of 
nature. — ^It  is  by  an  association  somewhat  similar,  that  we  coanect  our 
sensations  of  colour  wiib  the  primary  qualities  of  body,  A  moments 
reflection  must  satisfy  any  one,  that  the  sensation  of  colour  can  only  re- 
side In  the  mind  ;  and  yet  our  natural  bias  is  surely  to  connect  colour 
with  extension  and  figure,  and  to  conceive  whUe^  bbu,  and  fettowy  as 
something  spread  over  the  surface  of  bodies.  In  the  same  way,  we  are 
led  to  associate  with  inanimate  matter  the  ideas  of  poiosr,  forccj  mer- 
gy^  and  causahon,  which  are  all  attributes  of  mind,  and  can  exist  in 
mind  only. 

This  bias  of  our  nature  is  strengthened  by  another  assodation.  Our 
lang'oage,  with  respect  to  cause  and  effect^  is  borrowed  by  analogy  from 
material  objects.  Some  of  these  we  see  scattered  about  US|  without 
any  connexion  between  them,  so  that  one  of  them  may  be  removed 
from  its  place,  without  disturbing  the  rest  We  can,  however,  by  means 
of  some  material  vinculum^  connect  two  or  more  objects  together  ;  so 
that  whenever  the  one  is  moved,  the  others  shall  follow.  In  like  man- 
ner we  see  some  events,  which  occasionally  follow  one  another,  and 
which  are  occasionally  disjoined :  we  see  others,  where  the  succession 
is  constant  and  invariable.  The  former  we  conceive  to  be  analogous 
to  objects  which  are  loose,  and  unconnected  with  each  other,  and 
whoae  contiguity  in  place,  is  owing  merely  to  accidental  position  ;  the 
others  to  dbjecU,  which  are  lied  together  by  a  material  vinculum. 
Hence  we  trausfer  to  such  events,  the  same  language  which  we  apply  ^ 
to  connected  objects.  H^e  speak  of  a  connexion  between  two  eventS|' 
and  of  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects.* 

Tbat  this  language  is  merely  analogical,  and  that  we  know  nothing 
of  physical  events,  but  the  laws  which  regulate  theur  succession,  must, 
I  think,  appear  very  obvious  to  every  person  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
reflect  oa  the  subject ;  and  vet  it  is  certain,  that  it  has  misted  the  great- 
er part  of  philosophers,  ana  has  had  a  surprising  influence  on  the  sys* 
terns,  which  they  have  formed  in  very  different  departments  of  science. 
K  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  mistaken  conclusions,  to  which  the 
vulgar  notions  concerning  the  connexions  among  physical  events  have 
gi^  rise,  in  natural  ohilosophy,  will  illustrate  clearly  the  origin  of 
the  common  theories  ot  perception  ;  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  satisfy 
the  reader,  with  respect  to  the  train  of  thought  which  suggested  tlie 
forgoing  observations. 

The  maxim,  that  nothing  can  act  but^  where  it  is,  and  when  it  is,  has 
always  been  admitted,  with  respect  to  metaphysical  or  efficient  causes. 
^  Whatever  objects,'*  says  Mr.  Hume,  ^  are  considered  as  causes  or  ef- 
**  fects,  are  contiguous  i  and  nothing  can  operate  in  a  time  or  place, 
<<  which  is  ever  so  little  removed  from  those  of  its  existence.''    '^  We 

•  See  Note  (D). 
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^^  may  therefore  Che  adds)  consider  the  relation  of  contiguity  as  es- 
^  sential  to  that  ofcausatton/'<— But  although  this  maztm  should  be  ad- 
mittedy  with  respect  to  causes  which  are  efficient,  and  which  as  such, 
are  necessarily  connected  with  their  efifects,  there  is  surely  no  &rood  rea- 
son for  extending^  it  to  physical  causes,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  but 
that  they  are  the  constant  forerunners  aod  signs  of  certain  natural 
events.  It  niay>  indeed,  be  improper,  according  to  this  doctrine,  to  re- 
tain the  expressions,  oaiMS  and  effkcty  in  natural  philosophy  ;  but,  as  long 
as  the  present  language  upou  the  subject  continues  in  use,  the  propriety 
of  its  application,  in  any  partioolar  instance,  does  not  depend  on  the 
contiguity  of  the  two  events  in  place  or  time,  but  solely  on  this  question, 
whether  the  one  event  be  the  constant  and  invariable  forerunner  of  the 
other,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  its  infallible  sign  ? — ^Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  the  evidence  of  this  conclusion,  philosophers  have  in  gene- 
ral proceeded  upon  a  contrary  supposition ;  and  have  discovered  an  un- 
willingness, even  in  physics,  to  call  one  event  the  cause  of  another,  if 
the  smallest  interval  of  space  or  time  existed  between  them.  In  the 
case  of  motion,  communicated  by  Impulse,  they  have  no  scruple  to  call 
the  impulse  the  cause  of  the  motion  ;  but  they  will  not  admit  that  one 
body  can  be  the  cause  of  motion  in  another,  placed  at  a  distance  from  it, 
unless  a  connexion  is  carried  on  between  them}  by  means  of  some  in- 
tervening medium. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me,  ader  what  has  already  been  said,  to  em- 
ploy any  arguments  to  prove,  that  the  communication  of  motion  by  im- 
pulse U  as  unaccountable,  as  any  other  phenomenon  in  nature.  Those 
philosophers  who  have  attended  at  all  to  the  subject,  even  they  who 
have  been  the  least  sceptical  with  respect  to  cause  and  effect,  and  who 
have  admitted  a  necessary  connexion  among  phyucal  events,  have 
been  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  they  could  not  discover  any  necessa- 
ry connexion  between  impulse  and  motion.  Hence,  some  of  them  have 
been  led  to  conclude,  that  the  impulse  only  rouses  the  activity  of  the 
body,  and  that  the  subsequent  motion  is  the  efifect  of  this  activity  con- 
stantly exerted.  ^^  Motion,'^  says  one  writer,  ^^  is  action  ;  and  a  eon- 
^  tinned  motion  implies  a  continued  action."  '^  The  impulse  is  only  the 
^^  cause  of  the  beginning  of  the  motion ;  its  continuanre  must  be  the  effect 
^  of  some  other  cause,  which  continues  to  act  as  long  as  the  bodj*  con- 
^<  tinues  to  move."  The  attempt  which  another  writer  of  great  learn- 
ing has  made,  to  revive  the  ancient  theory  of  mind,  has  arisen  from  a 
similar  view  of  the  subject  before  us.  He  could  discover  no  necessary 
connexion  between  impulse  and  motion ;  and  concluded,  that  the  im- 
pulse was  only  the  occasion  of  the  motion,  the  beginning  and  continu- 
ance of  which  he  ascribed  to  the  continued  agency  of  the  mind  with 
which  the  body  is  animated. 

Although,  however,  it  be  obvious,  on  a  moments  consideration,  that 
we  are  as  Ignorant  of  the  connexion  between  impulse  and  motion,  as  of 
the  connexion  between  fire  and  any  of  the  effects  we  see  it  produce, 
philosophers,  in  every  age,  seem  to  have  considered  the  production  of 
motion  by  impulse,  as  almost  the  only  physical  fact  which  stood  in  need 
of  no  explanation.  When  we  see  one  body  attract  another  at  a  dis- 
tance, our  curiodty  is  roused^and  we  enquire  how  the  connexion  is  car- 
ried on  between  them.  But  when  we  see  a  body  begin  to  move  In  con- 
sequence of  an  impulse  which  another  has  given  it,  we  inquire  no  far- 
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ther  :  on  the  contrary,  we  think  a  fact  sufficiently  accounted  for^  if  it 
can  be  shewn  to  be  a  case  of  impulse.  This  distinction,  between  mo- 
tion produced  by  impulse,  and  the  other  phenomena  of  nature,  we  are 
led,  ill  a  great  measure,  to  make,  by  confounding  together  efficient  and 
physical  causes ;  and  by  applying  to  the  latter,  maxims  which  have 
properly  a  reference  only  to  the  former. — Another  circumstance,  like- 
wise, has  probably  considerable  influence :  that,  as  it  is  by  means  of  im- 
pulse alone,  that  we  ourselves  have  a  power  of  moving  external  objects, 
this  fact  is  more  familiar  to  ns  from  our  infancy  than  any  other,  and 
strikes  us  as  a  fart  which  is  necessary,  and  which  could  not  have  hap- 
pened otherwise.  Some  writers  have  even  gone  so  far  at  to  pretend 
that,  although  the  experiment  had  never  been  made,  the  communica- 
tion of  motion  by  impulse,  might  have  been  predicted  by  reasoning 
a  priori.^ 

From  the  following  passage,  in  one  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  letters  to 
]>r.  Bentley,  it  appears  that  he  supposed  the  communication  of  motion 
by  irapu/se,  to  be  a  phenomenon  much  more  exph'cabJe,  than  that  a  coiw 
nexion  should  subsist  between  two  bodies  placed  at  a  distance  from  each 
other,  without  any  intervening  medium  ^^  It  is  incon<7eivahie,''  says 
he,  ^'that  inanimate  brute  matter  should,  without  the  mediation  of 
*^  something  else  which  is  not  material,  operate  upon,  and  effect  other 
<'  matter,  without  mutual  contact ;  as  it  must  do,  if  gravitation,  in  the 
^  sense  of  Epirurus,  be  essential  and  inherent  in  it.  And  this  is  one 
^  reason  why  I  desired  that  you  would  not  ascribe  innate  gravity  to  me. 
**  That  gravity  should  be  innate,  inherent,  and  essential  to  matter,  so 
^  that  one  body  may  act  on  another,  through  a  vacuum,  without  the 
^  mediation  of  any  thing  else,  by  and  through  which  their  action  and 
<^  force  may  be  conveyed  from  one  to  another,  is  to  me  so  great  an  ab- 
<^ifordity,t/iat  I  Mievenoman  who  has,  in  philosophical  matters,  a 
<^  competent  faculty  of  thinking,  can  ever  Aill  into  it." 

With  this  passage  I  so  far  agree,  as  to  allow  that  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  in  what  manner  one  body  acts  on  another  at  a  distance, 
through  a  vacuum.  But  I  cannot  admit  that  it  removes  the  difficulty 
to  suppose,  that  the  two  bodies  are  in  actual  contact.  That  one  body 
may  be  the  efficient  cause  of  the  motion  of  another  body  placed  at  a 
distance  from  it,  I  do  by  no  means  assert ;  but  only,  that  we  have  as 
good  reason  to  believe  that  this  may  be  possible,  as  to  believe  that  any 
one  natural  event  is  the  efficient  cause  of  another. 

1  have  been  led  into  this  very  long  disquisition  concerning  efficient 
and  physical  causes,  in  order  to  point  out  the  origin  of  the  common  theo« 
ries  of  perception  ;  all  of  which  appear  to  me  to  have  taken  rise  from 
the  same  prejudice,  which  1  have  already  remarked  to  have  had  so  ex- 
tensive an  Influence  upon  the  speculations  of  natural  philosophers. 

That  In  the  case  of  the  perception  of  distant  objects,  we  are  naturally 
inclined  to  suspect,  either  something  to  be  emitted  from  the  object  to 
the  organ  of  sense,  or  some  medium  to  intervene  between  the  object  and 
organ,  by  means  of  which  the  former  may  communicate  an  impulse  to 
the  latter,  appears  from  the  common  modes  of  expression  on  the  subject, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  all  languaj^es.  In  our  own,  for  example,  we 
frequently  hear  the  vulgar  speak,  of  light  striking  the  eye,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  philosophical  theory  they  have  been  taught,  but  of  their 

*  See  an  Answar  to  Lord  Kaim's  Essay  on  Motion ;  by  John  Stewart,  M.  D. 
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own  eriide  and  undirected  speculations.  Perhaps  there  are  few  mei> 
among  those  who  have  attended  at  all  to  the  history  of  their  own 
thoudits^  who  will  not  necollect  the  influence  of  these  ideas,  at  a  period 
of  life  long  prior  to  the  (hte  of  their  philosophical  studies.  Nothing, 
iodeedy  can  be  conceiveid  more  simple  and  natural  than  their  origin. 
When  an  object  is  placed  in  a  certain  situatioN  with  respect  to  a  particu- 
lar organ  of  the  body,  a  perception  arises  hi  the  mind ;  when  the  object 
is  removed,  the  perception  ceases.*  Hence  we  are  led  to  apprehend 
some  connexion  between  the  object  and  the  perception ;  and  as  we  arc 
accustomed  to  believe,  that  matter  produces  its  effects  by  impulse,  we 
conclude  that  there  must  be  some  material  medium  intervening  between 
the  object  and  organ,  by  means  of  which  the  impulse  is  communicated 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  That  this  is  really  the  case,  I  do  not  mean  to 
dispute.  I  think,  however,  it  is  evident,  that  the  existence  of  such  a  medi** 
um  does  not  in  any  case  appear  a  priori ;  and  yet  the  natural  prejudices 
of  men  have  given  rise  to  an  universal  belief  of  if,  long  before  they  were 
able  to  produce  any  good  arguments  in  support  of  their  opinion. 

J^^or  is  it  only  to  account  for  the  connexion  between  the  object  and 
the  organ  of  sense,  that  philosophers  have  had  recourse  to  the  theory 
of  impulse.  They  have  imagined,  that  the  impression  on  the  organ  of 
sense  is  communicated  to  the  mind  in  a  similar  manner.  As  one  body 
produces  a  change  in  the  state  of  another  by  impulse,  so  It  has  been 
supposed,  that  the  external  object  produces  perception,  (which  is  a 
change  in  a  state  of  the  mind,)  first,  by  some  material  impression  made 
on  the  organ  ofseose;  and,  secondly,  by  some  material  impression  com- 
municated from  the  organ  to  the  mind  along  the  nerves  and  brain. 
These  suppositions,  indeed,  as  I  had  occasion  already  to  hint,  were,  in 
the  ancient  theories  of  perception,  rather  implied  than  expressed  $  but 
by  modern  philosophers,  they  have  been  stated^in  the  form  of  explicit 
propositions.  ^^  As  to  the  manner,"  says  Mr.  Locke,  ^'  in  which  bodies 
<<  produce  ideas  in  us,  it  is  manifestly  by  impulse,  the  only  way  which 
"  we  can  conceive  bodies  operate  in.**t  And  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  al- 
though he  doe^  not  speak  of  an  impulse  made  on  the  mind,  plainly  pro- 
ceeded on  the  principle  that,  as  matter  can  only  move  matter  by  im- 
pulse, so  no  connexion  could  be  carried  on  between  matter  and  mind, 
unless  the  mind  were  presmU  (as  he  expresses  it)  to  the  matter  from 
which  the  last  impression  is  communicated.  '^  Is  not,"  (says  he)  ^<  the 
<<  sensorium  of  animals,  the  place  where  the  sentient  substance  is  pre- 
<^  sent;  and  to  which  the  sensible  species  of  things  are  brought,  through 
"  the  nerves  and  brain,  that  there  they  may  be  perceived  by  the  mind 
<^  present  in  that  place  ?''  Dr.  Clarke  has  expressed  the  same  idea  still 
more  confidently,  in  the  following  passage  of  one  of  his  letters  to  Lieb- 

•  Turn  porro  varios  rerum  sentimus  odores, 
Nee  tamen  ad  nareis  venientels  cemimus  unquam : 
Kec  calidos  aestus  tuimur,  nee  frigora  quimus 
Usurpare  oculis,  nee  voces  cernere  stiemus ; 
Quae  tamcn  omnia  corporea  constare  necesse  *st 
Natura ;  quoniam  aensus  impeliere  posaunt. 

LucBXT.  lib.  i.  p.  S99. 

f  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  book  ii.  chap.  vlii.  §  11. 
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oi(z.— ^  Without  bein^  present*  to  the  images  of  the  things  perceivedi 
''the  soul  could  not  possibly  perceive  them.  A  living  substance 
'*  can  only  there  perceive,  where  it  is  present.  Nothing  can  any  more 
**  act;  or  be  acted  upon  tohere  it  is  not  present  than  it  Can  when  it  is  not.** 
**  How  body  acts  upon  mind,  or  mind  upon  body,''  (says  Dr.  Porter- 
^^  fieldyt)  ^'  I  know  not;  but  this  I  am  very  certain  of,  thai  nothing  can 
^^  act,  or  be  acted  upon,  where  it  is  not ;  and  therefore,  our  mind  can 
^'  never  perceive  any  thing  but  its  own  proper  modifications,  and  the 
*'  various  states  of  the  sensorium,  to  which  it  is  present :  so  that  it  is 
^^  not  the  external  sun  and  moon,  which  are  in  the  heavens,  which  our 
'*  mind  perceives,  but  only  their  image  or  representation,  impressed  up- 
^'  on  the  sensorium.  How  the  soul  of  a  seeing  man  sees  these  Images, 
**  or  how  it  receives  those  ideas,  from  such  agitations  In  the  sensorium^ 
'<  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  sure  it  can  never  perceive  the  external  bodies 
**  themselves,  to  which  li  is  not  present 

f  The  same  tmia  of  thinking,  which  had  led  these  philosophers  to 
suppose,  Ihat  external  objects  are  perceived  by  means  ofspedes  pro- 
ceeding from  the  object  to  the  mind,  or  by  means  of  some  material  im- 
pression made  on  the  mind  by  the  brain,  has  suggested  to  a  late  wn* 
ter  a  very  different  theory  ;  that  the  mind,  when  it  perceives  an  exter- 
nal object,  quits  the  body,  and  is  present  to  the  object  of  perception." 
'*  Tiie  mind/*  (says  the  learned  author  of  Ancient  MMaphysics,)  "  is 
^  not  where  the  body  is,  when  it  perceives  what  is  distant  from  the  bo- 
**  dy,  either  in  time  or  place  5  because  nothing  can  act,  but  when,  and  . 
''  where,  it  is.  Now,  the  mind  acts  when  it  perceives.  The  mind, 
^  therefore,  of  every  animal  who  has  memory  or  Imagination,  arts, 
^  and  by  consequence  exists,  when  and  where  the  body  is  not  \  for  it  per- 
««  ceives  objects  distant  from  the  body  both  in  time  and  place,"^     In- 

*  This  phrase  of  **  the  soul  deirig'  present  to  the  images  ofezteroal  objects,"  iias 
been  used  by  many  philosophers,  since  the  time  of  lies  Cartes ;  evidently  from  a 
desire  to  avoid  the  absurdity  of  supposing,  that  images  of  extension  and  figiire 
can  exist  in  an  unextended  mind. 

M  Qo^ieris/'  (says  Descartes  himself,  in  replying  to  the  objecU  of  one  of  his 
antagonists)  *^quomodo  exisiimem  in  me  subjecto  inextenso  recipi  posse  speciem, 
«*  ideamve  corporis  quod  extensum  est.  Respondeo,  nallam  speciem  corpoream 
*^  in  meate  recipi,  sea  puram  intellectionem  tarn  rei  corporeae  quam  incorpoKae 
**•  fieri  absque  uUa  specie  corporea ;  ad  imaginationem  vero,  quae  non  nisi  de  rebus 
"•  corporeis  esse  potest,  opus  quidem^esse  specie  quae  sit  verum  corpus,  et  adguam 
"  meru  ar  app&cett  sed  non  quae  in  mente  recipiatur."*-It  appears,  therefore,  that 
this  ptiilosopher  supposed  his  images,  or  ideas,  to  exist  m  the  brain^  and  not  in  the 
mind.  lAr,  Locke's  expressions  sometimes  imply  the  one  supposition,  and  some- 
times the  other. 

t  See  his  Treatise  on  the  Eye,  vol.  ii.  p.  356. 

♦  **  The  slightest  philosophy"  (says  Mr.  Hume)  •*  teaches  us,  that  nothing  can 
^'^  ever  be  present  to  the  mind,  but  an  image,  or  perception  ;  and  that  the  senses 
**  are  only  the  inlets  through  which  these  images  are  conveyed.;  without  being 
**  able  to  produoe  any  immediate  intercourse  between  the  mind  and  the  object. 
**  The  table,  which  we  see,  seems  to  diminish,^  we  remove  farther  from  it :  but 
"*  the  real  table,  which  exists  independent  of  us,  suffers  no  alteratbn  :  it  was, 
-  therefoiT,  nothing  but  its  image  which  was  present  to  the  mind.  These  (he 
**  adds)  are  the  obvious  dictates  of  reason." 

EssAT  on  the  AcAvnHcAL  or  Scsttical  PsoxAsofBT. 

5  Ane.  Met.  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 
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deed,  if  we  take  for  granted,  that  in  perception  the  mind  acts  upon.the 
object,  or  the  object  upon  the  mind,  and,  at  the  same  time,  admit  the 
truth  of  the  maxim,  that  ^'  nothing  can  art  but  where  it  is,"  we  must, 
of  necessity,  conclude,  either  that  objects  are  perceived  in  a  way  simi- 
lar to  what  is  supposed  in  the  ideal  theory,  or  that,  in  every  act  of  per- 
ception, the  soul  quits  the  body,  and  is  present  to  the  object  perceived. 
And  accordingly,  this  alternative  is  expressly  stated  by  Malehranche  ; 
who  differs,  however,  from  the  writer  last  quoted,  in  the  choice  which 
be  makes  of  his  hypothesis,  and^ven  rests  his  proof  of  its  truth  on  the 
improbability  of  the  other  opinion.  ^*  I  suppose,"  says  he,  ^^  that  every 
'*  one  will  grant,  that  we  perceive  not  external  objects  immediately, 
*^  and  of  themselves.  We  see  the  sun,  the  stars,  and  an  infinity  ot  ob- 
<^  jects  without  us  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that,  upon  such  occasions, 
''  the  soul  sallies  out  of  the  body,  in  order  to  be  present  to  the  objects 
^*  perceived  She  sees  them  not  therefore  by  themselves  :  and  the  im- 
'^  mediate  object  of  the  mind  is  not  the  thing  perceived,  hut  something 
'<  which  is  intimately  united  to  the  soul ;  and  it  is  that  which  I  call  an 
**  idea  :  so  that  by  the  word  idea,  I  understand  nothing  else  here  but 
^*  that  which  is  nearest  to  the  mind  when  we  perceive  any  object. — ^It 
^'  ought  to  be  carefully  observed,  that,  in  order  to  the  mind's  perceiving 
'^  any  object,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  idea  of  that  object  be 
*<  actually  pt* esent  to  it.  Of  this  it  is  not  possible  to  doubt.  The 
^'  things  which  the  soul  perceives  are  of  two  kinds.  They  are  either 
<'  in  the  soul,  or  they  are  without  the  soul.  Those  that  are  in  the  soul, 
^^  are  its  own  thoughts  ;  that  is  to  say,  all  its  different  modifications. 
<<  The  soul  has  no  need  of  ideas  for  perceiving  these  things.  But  with 
«  regard  to  things  without  the  soul,  we  cannot  perceive  them  but  by 
<^  means  of  ideas." 

To  these  quotations,  I  shall  add  another,  which  contains  the  opinion 
of  Buffon  upon  the  subject.  As  I  do  not  understand  it  so  complete^, 
as  to  be  able  to  translate  it  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  myself,  I  shall 
transcribe  it  in  the  words  of  the  author. 

<^  L'ame  s'unit  intimement  a  tel  objet  qu'il  lui  pl&it,  la  distance,  la 
<<  grandeur,  la  figure,  rien  ne  peut  nuire  si  cette  union  loreque  Tame  la 
*^  vent :  elle  se  fait  et  se  fait  en  un  instant  ....  la  volont6  n'est  elle 
*^  done  qu*un  mouvement  corporel,  et  la  contemplation  un  simple  at- 
<'  touchement  ?  Comment  cet  attouchement  pourroit  il  se  faire  sur  un 
*^  objet  eloign^,  sur  un  sujet  abstrait  ^  Comment  ponrroit  il  s'op6rer  en 
<'  un  instant  Indivisible?  A-t-ou  jamais  concu  du  mouvement,  sans  qu'il 
^<y  £ut  de  I'espace  et  du  tems  ?  La  volont6,  si  c'est  un  mouvement, 
''  n'est  done  pas  un  mouvement  materiel,  et  si  Punion  de  Fame  d  son  * 
^'  objet  est  un  attouchement,  un  contact,  cet  attouchement  ne  se  fait  il 
<^  pas  au  loin  P  ce  contact  n*est  il  pas  une  penetration  ?'* 

All  these  theories  appear  to  me  to  have  taken  rise,  first,  from  an  in- 
attention to  the  proper  object  of  philosophy,  and  an  application  of  the 
same  general  maxims  to  physical  and  to  efficient  causes ;  and  secondlyi 
from  an  apprehension,  that  we  understand  the  connexion  between  im^ 
pulse  and  motion,  better  than  any  other  physical  fact.  From  the  detail 
which  I  have  given,  it  appears  how  extensive  an  influence  this  preju- 
dice has  had  on  the  inquiries  both  of  natural  philosophers  and  of  meta- 
physicians. 

In  the  foregoing  reasonings,  I  have  taken  for  granted,  that  motion 
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nay  be  produced  by  impulse  ;  and  have  conlented  myself  with  avert- 
ing, that  this  fact  is  not  more  explicabte,  than  the  mottQQs  which  the 
Newtonians  refer  to  gravitation  y  or  than  the  intercourse  which  ia  car- 
ried on  between  the  mind  and  external  objects  in  the  case  of  perception. 
The  truth,  however/is,  that  some  of  the  ablest  philosophers  in  Europe 
are  now  sati&fied}  not  only  that  there  b  no  evidence  of  motiou  being  in 
any  case  produced  by  the  actual  contact  of  two  bodies :  but  that  veiy 
strong  proofs  may  be  given  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  such  a  sup- 
position ;  and  hence  they  have  been  led  to  conclude,  that  all  the  effects, 
which  areeommoniy  referred,  to  impulse,  arise  from  a  power  of  repul« 
sioo;  extending  to  a  small  and  imperceptible  distance  round  every  ele- 
ment of  matter.  If  this  doctrine  shall  be  confirmed  by  future  speculations 
in  physics,  it  must  appear  to  be  a  curious  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
science^  that  philosophers  have  been  so  long  occupied  in  attempting  to 
trace  all  the  phenomena  of  matter,  aad  even  some  of  the  phenomeua  of 
mind,  to  a  genera)  ^ct,  ivbich,  upon  an  accurate  examination,  is  found 
to  have  no  existence. — I  do  not  make  thisobsenration  with  a  view  to  de- 
preciate the  labours  of  these  philosophers  :  for,  although  the  system  of 
Boscovich  were  completely  established,  it  would  not  diminish  in  the 
sDnallest  degree,  the  value  of  those  physical  inquiries,  which  have  pro- 
ceeded on  the  common  hypothecs,  with  respect  to  impulse.  The  laws 
which  regulate  the  communication  of  motion,  ii;  the  rase  of  apparent 
contact,  are    the  most  general  facts  we  observe  among  the  terrestrial 
phenomena  ;  and  they  are,  of  all  physical  events,  those  which  are  the 
most  familiar  to  us  from  our  earliest  infancy.    It  was  therefore  not  only 
natural  but  proper,  that  philosophers  should  begin  their  phyueal  inqui- 
ries, with  attempting  to  refer  to  these,  (^which  are  the  most  general  laws 
of  nature,  exposed  to  the  examination  of  our  senses,)  the  particular  ap- 
pearances they  wished  to  explain^  And  if  ever  the  theory  of  Boscoviah 
should  he  completely  established,  it  will  have  no  oiher  effect,  thanlo 
resolve  these  laws  Into  some  priot-iple  still  more  general,  without  effect- 
ing the  solidity  of  the  common  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  goes. 

SECTION  III.  ^'*"" 

Of  Br.  Reld^s  Speculations  on  the  Subject  of  Peroeption. 

It  was  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  sceptical  conclusions  which  Bish- 
op Berkeley  and  Mr.  Hume  had  deduced  from  the  ancient  theories  of 
perception,  that  Dr.  Reid  was  led  to  call  them  in  question  ;  and  he  ap- 
pears to  roe  10  have  shewn,  in  the  most  batisfactory  manner  not  only 
that  they  are  perfectly  hypothetical,  but  that  ihe  suppositions,  they  io- 
Tolve,  are  absurd  and  impossible.  His  reasonings,  on  this  part  vi  our 
constitution,  undoubtedly  form  the  moht  imports  nt  accession  which  the 
phitonophy  of  the  human  mind  has  received  since  the  time  of  Mr.  Locke. 

But  although  Dr.  Reid  has  been  at  much  pains  to  everturn  the  old 
idf>al  system,  he  has  not  ventured  to  substitute  any  hypothesis  of  his 
own  in  its  place.  And,  indeed,  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
limits  preKribed  to  our  philosophical  inquiries,  to  think  0^  indulging 
his  curiosity  in  such  unproBtahle  speculations.  All,  therefore  that  he  is 
to  he  understood  as  aiming  at,  in  his  inquiries  concerning  our  perceptive 
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powers^  18,  to  give  a  precise  state  of  the  fact,  divested  of  all  theoretical 
expressions  ;  in  order  to  prevent  philosophers  from  imposing  on  them- 
selves any  longer,  by  words  without  meaning,  and  to  extort  from  them 
an  acknowledgtneni,  that,  with  respect  to  the  process  of  nature  in  per- 
ception, they  are  no  less  ignorant  than  the  vulgar; 

A(!Cording  to  this  view  of  Dr.  Reid's  reasonings  on  the  subject  of  per^ 
ception,  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  subservient  may  appear  to  some 
to  be  of  no  very  considerable  importance ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  one  of  the 
most  valuable  effects  •f  genuine  philosophy,  is  to  remind  us  of  the  limit- 
ed powers  of  the  human  understanding,  and  to  revive  those  natural  feel- 
ings of  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  spectacle  of  the  universe,  which 
are  apt  to  languish  In  consequence  of  long  familiarity.  The  most  pro- 
found discoveries  which  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  our  researches 
lead  to  a  confession  of  human  ignorance  ;  for,  while  they  flatter  the 
pride  of  man,  and  increase  his  power  by  enabling  him  to  trace  the 
sin^ple  and  beautiful  laws  by  which  physical  events  are  regulated,  they 
call  his(  attention,  at  the  same  time,  to  those  general  and  ultimate  facts 
which  bound  the  narrow  circle  of  his  knowledge  j  and  which,  by  evinc- 
ing to  him  the  operation  of  powers,  whose  nature  must  for  ever  remain 
unknown,  serve  to  remind  him  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  faculties  to 
penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  universe.  Wherever  we  direct  our  inquiries; 
whether  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  animals,  to  the  growth  of 
vegetables,  to  the  chemical  attractions  and  repulsions,  or  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  we  perpetually  perceive  the  effects  of  powers 
which  cannot  belong  to  matter.  To  a  cerCain  length  we  are  able  to  pro- 
ceed ;  but  in  every  research,  we  meet  with  a  line,  which  no  industry 
tior  ingenuity  can  pass  It  is  a  line  too,  which  is  markeSi  with  sufficient 
distinctness,  and  which  no  man  now  thinks  of  passing,  who  has  just 
views  of  the  nature  and  object  of  philosophy.  It  forms  the  separation 
between  thi^t  field*which  falls  under  the  survey  of  the  physical  inquirer, 
and  that  unknown  region,  oC  which,  though  it  was  necessary  that  we 
should  be  assured  of  the  existence,  in  order  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
doctrines  of  natural  theology,  it  hath  not  pleased  the  Author  of  the  uni- 
verse to  reveal  to  u.«  the  wonders,  in  this  infant  state  of  our  being.  It 
was,  in  fact,  chiefly  by  tracing  out  this  line,  that  Lord  Bacon  did  so 
much  service  toscience. 

Besides  this  effect,  which  is  common  to  all  our  philosophical  pursuits 
of  impressing  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  that  mysterious  agency,  or  effi- 
ciency, into  which  general  laws  must  be  resolved,  they  have  a  tenden- 
cy, in  many  cases,  to  counteract  the  influence  of  habit,  in  weakening 
those  emotions  of  wonder  and  of  curiosity,  which  the  appearances  of 
nature  are  so  admirably  fitted  to  excite.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessa- 
rv,  either  to  lead  the  attention  to  facts  which  are  calculated  to  strike  by 
th«*ir  novelty,  or  to  present  familiar  appearances  in  a  new  h'ght  i  and 
such  are  the  obvious  effects  of  philosophical  inquiries ;  sometimes  ex- 
tending our  views  to  objects  which  are  removed  from  vulgar  observa* 
lion,  and  sometimes  correcting  our  first  apprehensioas  with  respect  to 
ordinary  events. — The  communication  of  motion  by  impulse,  (as  I  al- 
ready hinted,)  is  as  unaccountable  as  any  phenomenon  we  know ;  and 
yet,  most  men  are  disposed  to  consider  it  as  a  fact  which  does  not  re* 
suit  from  will,  hut  from  necessity.  To  such  men,  it  may  be  useful  to  di- 
rect their  attention  to  the  universat  law  of  gravitation  j  wbic^  although 
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bU  more  wonderfui  ia  itself,  than  the  commoo  effects  of  impolse  it 
more  fitted,  by  Us  novelt}',  to  awaken  their  attention,  and  to  excite 
their  curiosity.  If  the  theory  of  Boscovich  should  ever  be  established  on 
a  satisfactory  foundation,  it  would  have  this  tendency  in  a  still  more 
remarkable  degree,  ^y  teaching  us  that  the  communication  of  miction 
by  impulse,  (which  we  are  apt  to  consider  as  a  necessary  truth,)  has  no 
exiktence  whatever  ;  and  that  every  case  in  which  it  appears  to  <^ur 
senses  to  t>ike  place,  is  a  phenomenon  no  less  inexplicable,  than  that 
principle  of  attraction  which  binds  together  the  most  remote  parts  of 
the  universe. 

If  such,  however,  be  the  effects  of  our  philosophical  pursuits  when 
auGcessfuily  conducted,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  tendency  of  imper^ 
feet  or  erroneous  theories  is  widely  different.  By  a  specious  solution  of 
insuperable  difficulties,  thev  so  dazzle.aud  bewilder  the  understanding, 
as,  at  once,  to  prevent  us  /rom  advancing,  with  steadiness,  towards  the 
limit  of  human  know/edg^,  a,od  from  perceiving  the  existence  of  a  ro» 
gion  heyoad  it,  into  which  phihaophy  isooi  perwiV.ed  to  enter  In  sudh 
cas'es,  it  is  the  business  of  genuine  science  U}  unmask  the  imposture, 
aud  to  point  out  clearly  both  to  the  learned  and  to  the  vulgar,  what 
reason  can,  and  what  she  cannot,  accomplish.  This,  I  apprehend,  has 
been  done,  with  respect  to  the  history  of  our  perceptions,  in  the  most 
satisfaetory  manner,  by  Dr.  Reid.— When  a  person  little  accustomed  to 
metaphysical  speculations  is  told,  that.  In  the  case  of  volition,  there  are 
pertain  invisible  fluids,  propagated  from  the  mind  to  the  organ  which  is 
moved ;  aud  tbat,  in  the  case  of  perception,  the  existence  and  qualities 
of  the  extelrnal  object  are  made  known  to  us  by  means  of  species,  or 
phantasms,  or  iHnages,  which  are  present  to  the  mind  in  the  sensorium  $ 
he  is  apt  to  conclude  that  the  intercourse  b«ttweea  mind  and  matter  is 
muoh  less  mysterious  than  he  had  supposed ;  and  thai,  although  these 
expressions  may  not  convey  to  him  any  very  distinct  meaning,  their  im« 
port  is  perfectly  understood  by  philosophers.  It  is  now,  f  tfiin(  pretty 
generally  acknowledged  by  physiologists,  that  the  influence  of  the  will 
over  the  body,  is  a  mystery  which  has  never  yet  been  unfolded  ;  but 
singular  as  it  may  appear.  Dr.  Reid  was  the  first  person  who  had  coui^ 
age  to  lay  completely  aside  all  the  common  hypothetical  language  con* 
cemii^  perception,  and  to  exhibit  the  difiiculty  in  all  its  magnitude,  by 
a  plain  statement  of  the  fact.  To 'what  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  this 
statement  amount? — Merely  to  this  ;  that  the  mind  is  so  formed,  that 
certain  impressions  produced  on  our  organs  of  sense  by  external  objects 
are  followed  by  correspondent  sensations  ;  and  that  these  sensations, 
(which  have  no  more  resemblance  to  the  qualities  of  matter,  than  the 
words  of  a  language  have  to  the  things  they  denote*)  are  followed  by  a 
perception  of  the  existence  and  qualities  of  the  bodies  by  which  the  im- 
pressions are  made  ;  that  all  the  steps  of  thi^  process  arc  equally  incom- 
prehensible ;  and  that,  for  any  thing  we  can  prove  to  the  contrary,  the 
connexion  between  the  sensation  and  the  perception,  as  well  as  that  be<* 
tween  the  impression  and  the  sensation,  may  be  itoth  arbitrary;  that  it 
is  then'.fore  by  no  means  impossible,  that  our  sensations  may  he  merely 
the  occasions  on  which  the  correspondent  perceptinos  are  excited  ;*  and 
that,  at  any  rate,  the  consideration  of  these  sensations,  which  are  attri- 
bute^ofmind  can  throw  no  light  on  the  manner  in  which  we  acquire 
our  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  qualities  of  body.    From  this  view 
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of  the  subject,  it  follows,  that  it  is  external  objects  tbemselves,  and  not 
any  species  or  images  of  these  objects,  that  the  mind  perceives  ;  and 
that  although,  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  certain  sensations  are 
rendered  the  constant  antecedents  of  our  perceptions,  it  is  just  as  diffi- 
cult  to  explain  how  our  perceptions  are  obtained  by  th^ir  means,  as  it 
would  be,  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  mind  were  all  at  once  inspired 
with  them,  without  any  concomitant  sensations  whatever. 

These  remarks  are  general,  and  apply  to  all  our  various  perceptions; 
and  they  evidently  strike  at  the  root  of  all  the  common  theories  upon 
the  subject.  The  laws,  how<*ver,  which  regulate  these  perceptions,  arc 
dififerent  in  the  case  of  the  different  senses,  and  form  a  very  curious  ob- 
ject of  philosophical  inquiry.— Those,  in  particalar,  which  regulate  the 
acquired  perceptions  of  sight,  lead  to  some  vejy  interesting  and  import- 
ant speculations  ;  and,  I  think,  have  never  yet  been  explained  in  a  man- 
ner completely  satisfactory  To  treat  of  them  in  detail^  does  not  fall 
under  the  plan  of  this  work  ;  but  T  shall  have  occasion  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  them,  in  the  chapter  on  Conception. 

In  opposition  to  what  T  have  here  observed  on  the  importance  of  Dr. 
Reid's  speculations  con'*erning  our  perceptive  powers,  I  am  sensible  it 
may  be  urged,  that  they  amount  merely  to  a  negative  discovery  ;  and 
it  is  possible,  that  some  may  even  be  forward  to  remark,  that  it  was  un- 
neoessaiy  to  employ  so  much  labour  and  ingenuity  as  he  has  done  to 
overthrow  an  hypothesis  of  which  a  plain  account  would  have  been  a 
sufficient  refutation.— To  such  persons  I  would  beg  leave  to  suggest 
that  although,  in  consequence  of  the  jusier  views  in  pneumatology, 
which  now  begin  to  prevail,  (chiefly,  I  believe  in  consequence  of  Dr. 
Reid's  writingp,')  the  ideal  system  may  appear  to  many^  readers  unphi- 
losophical  and  puerite  :  yetther^ise  was  very  different  when  this  author 
entered  upon  his  inquiries  :  and  I  may  even  venture  to  add,  that  few 
positive  discoveries,  in  the  whole  history  of  science,  can  be  mentioned, 
which  found  a  juster  claim  to  literary  reputation,  than  to  have  detect* 
ed,so  clearly  and  unanswerably,  the  fallacy  of  an  hypothesis,  which  has 
descended  to  us  from  the  earliest  ages  of  philosophy  ;  and  which,  in 
modern  times,  has  not  only  served  to  Berkeley  and  Hume  as  the  basis 
of  their  sceptical  systems,  hut  was  adopted  as  an  indisputable  truth  by 
Locke,  by  Clarke,  and  by  Newton. 


SECTION  IV. 

or  the  OHgtn  of  oar  Knowledge. 

Th«  philosophers  who  endeavour  to  explain  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind  by  the  theory  of  ideas,  and  who  took  for  granted,  that  in 
eveiy  exertion  uf  thought  there  exists  in  the  mind  some  object  distinct 
from  the  thinking  substance,  were  naturally  led  to  inquire  whence  these 
ideas  derive  their  origin  ;  in  particuiary  whether  they  are  conveyed  to 
the  mind  from  without  by  means  of  the  senses,  at  form  part  of  its  ori* 
ginai  furniture  ? 

With  respect  to  this  question,  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  were  vari- 
ous ;  but  as  the  influence  of  these  opinions  on  the  prevailing  sjjrstemsof 
the  present  age  is  not  very  consklerable,  it  is  not  necessary,  for  any  of 
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the  purposes  I  have  hi  view  in  this  work>  to  consider  them  particularly. 
The  moderns  too,  have  been  mach  divided  on  the  subject ;  some  hold- 
ing with  Des  Cartes,  that  (he  mind  is  furnished  with  certain  innate 
ideas  ;  others,  with  Mr.  Locke,  that  all  our  ideas  may  be  traced  from 
sensation  and  reflection  :  and  many,  (especially  among  the  later  me- 
taphysicians in  France,)  that  they  may  be  all  traced  from  sensation 
alone. 

Of  these  theories,  that  of  Mr.  Locke  deserves  more  particularly  our 
attention ;  as  it  has  served  as  the  basis  of  most  of  ihe  metaphysiral  sys- 
tems which  have  appeared  since  his  time  ;  and  as  the  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  theory  which  derives  all  our  ideas  from  sensation  alone, 
is  rather  apparent  than  real. 

In  order  to  convey  a  just  notion  of  Mr.  Locke's  doctrine  concerning 
the  origin  of  our  ideas,  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  he  referf>  to  sen- 
sation all  the  ideas,  which  we  are  supposed  to  receive  by  the  external 
senses,  our  ideas,  for  example,  of  colours^  of  sounds,  of  hardness,  of 
exteasioil,  of  motion,  and  iq  short,  of  all  the  qualities  and  modes  of 
matter;  to  reflection,  the  ideas  of  our  own  mental  operations,  which 
we  derive  from  consciousness  ;  our  ideas,  for  example,  of  memory,  of 
imagination,  of  volition,  of  pleasure,  and  of  pain.  These  twb  sources, 
according  to  him,  furnish  us  with  all  our  simple  ideas,  and  the  only 
power  which  the  mind  possesses  over  them,  is  to  peifform  certain  ope- 
rations, in  the  way  of  composition,  abstiaction,  generalization,  &c.  on 
the  materials  which  it  thus  collects  In  the  course  of  its  experience. — 
The  laudable  desire  of  Mr.  Locke,  to  introduce  precision  and  perspicu- 
ity into  metaphysical  speculations,  and  his  anxiety  to  guard  the  mind 
against  error  in  general,  naturaUy  prepossessed  him  m  favour  of  a  doc- 
trine, which,  when  compared  with  those  of  his  predecessors,  was  intel- 
li^'bJe  and  simple,  and  which,  hy  iuggestinga  method,  apparently  easy 
aDd  palpable,  of  anialyzing  our  knowledge  into  its  elementary  princi- 
pies,  seemed  to  furnii>h.an  antidote  ag^nst  those  prejudices  which  had 
been  favoured  by  the  hypothesis  of  innate  ideas.  It  is  now  a  conside- 
rable time  since  this  fundamental  principle  of  Mr.  Locke's  system  began 
to  lose  its  authority  In  England  ;  and  the  soepticalconclusions,  which  it 
had  been  employed  to  support  by  some  later  writers,  furnished  its  oppo- 
nents with  very  plausible  arguments  against  it  The  late  learned  Mr. 
Harris,  in  particular,  frequently  mentions  this  doctrine  of  Mr.  Locke, 
and  always  in  terms  of  high  indignation.  ^^  Mark,"  (says  he,  in  one 
P^^^^g^?)  ^  ^he  order  of  things,  according  to  the  account  of  our  late 
^  metaphysicians.  First,  comes  that  huge  body,  the  sensible  world. — 
"  Then  this,  and  its  attributes,  beget  sensible  ideas.  Then,  out  of  sensi- 
^  ble  ideas,  by  a  kind  of  lopping  and  pruning,  are  made  ideas  intelllgi- 
^  hie,  whether  specific  or  general.  Thu?,  should  they  admit  that  mind 
*^  was  coeval  with  body  ;  yet  till  body  gave  it  ideas,  and  awakened  its 
'*  dormant  powers,  it  could  at  best  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  sort 
^  of  dead  capacity ;  for  innate  ideas  it  could  not  possibly  have  any.'' 
And,  in  another  passage  :  ^<  For  my  own  part,  when  I  read  the  detail 
**  about  sensation  and  reflection,  and  am  taught  the  process  at  laree 
^  how  my  ideas  are  all  generated,  I  seem  to  view  the  human  soul  in  the 
^  light  of  a  crucible,  where  truths  are  produced  by  a  kind  of  logical 
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If  Dr.  Reid's  reaeonUigs  on  the  subject  of  ideas  be  admitted,  all  these 
speculations  with  respect  to  their  origin  fall  to  the  ground,  and  the 
question  to  which  they  relate,  is  reduced  merely  to  a  question  of  feet, 
concerning  the  occasions  on  which  the  mind  is  first  led  to  form  those 
simple  notions,  into  which  our  thoughts  may  be  analyzed,  and  which 
reay  b§  considered  as  the  principles  or  elements  of  human  knowledge. 
With  respect  to  many  of  these  notions,  this  inquiry  involves  no  diflScuU 
iy.    No  one^  for  example,  can  be  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  the  occasions  on 
which  the  notions  of  colours  and  sounds  are  first  formed  by  the  mind  :  for 
these  notions  are  confined  to  individuals  who  are  possessed  of  particular 
senses,  and  cannot,  by  any  combination  of  words,  be  conveyed  to  those 
who  never  enjoyed  the  use  of  them.    The  history  of  our  notions  of  ex- 
tension and  figure,  (which  may  be  suggested  to  the  mind  hy  the  exer- 
cise either  of  sight  or  of  touch,)  ib  not  altogether  so  obvious  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, it  has  been  the  subject  of  various  controversies.    To  trace 
the  origin  of  these,  and  of  our  other  simple  notions  with. respect  to  the 
qualities  of  matter,  or,  in  other  words  to  describe  the  occasions  on  which, 
by  the  laws  of  our  nature,  they  are  suggested  to  the  mind,  is  one  of  the 
leading  objects  of  Dr.  Reid's  inquiry,  in  his  analysis  of  our  external 
senses ;  in  which  he  carefully  avoids  every  hypothesis  with  respect  to 
the  inexplicable  phenomena  of  perception  and  of  thought,  and  confines 
himself  scrupulously  to  a  literal  statement  of  facts. — Similar  inquiries 
lo  these  may  be  proposed,  concerning  the  occasions  on  which  we 
form  the  notions  of  iimiy  of  motion^  of  numkir^  of  causation^  and  an 
infinite  varic;ty  of  others.    Thus,  it  has  been  observed  by  different  au- 
thors, that  every  perception  of  change  sug<rests  to  the  mind  the  notion 
of  a  coiisf,  without  which  that  change  could  not  have  happened.    Dr. 
Reid  remarks,  that,  without  the  faculty  of  memory,  our  perceptive 
powers  could  never  have  led  us  to  form  the  idea  o(  motion,     I  shall 
afterwards  shew,  In  the  sequel  of  this  work,  that  without  the  same 
faculty  of  memory,  we  never  could  have  formed  the  notion  of  Omb  ; 
and  that  without  the  faculty  of  abstraction,  we  could  not  have  formed 
the  notion  of  number.    Such  inquiries,  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  our 
knowledge,  are  curious  and  important,  and  if  conducted  with  judgment, 
they  may  lead  to  the  most  certain  conclusions;  as  they  aim  at  nothing 
more  than  to  ascertain  facts,  whicli  although  not  obvious  to  superficial 
observers,  may  yet  be  discovered  by  patient  investigation. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  been  just  made  on  our  notions  of  tiin^y 
of  motion,  and  of  number,  it  is  evident  that  the  inquiry  concerning  ^^^ 
origin  of  human  knowledge  cannot  possibly  be  discussed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  such  a  work  as  this ;  but  that  it  must  be  resumed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  it,  as  those  faculties  of  the  mind  come  under  our  view, 
with  which  the  formation  of  our  different  simple  notions  is  connected- 

With  respect  to  the  general  question.  Whether  all  our  knowledge 
may  be  ultimately  traced  from  otir  sensations  ?  I  shall  only  observe  at 
present,  that  the  opinion  we  form  concerning  it  is  of  much  less  conse- 
Quence  than  is  commonly  supposed.  That  the  mind  cannot,  without 
the  grossest  absurdity,  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  receptacle  which 
is  gradually  furnished  from  without,  by  materials  introduced  by  the 
ehannc'l  of  the  senses,  nor  in  that  of  a  tahila  rasa  upoQ  which  copies 
or  resemblances  of  things  external  are  imprinted,  I  have  already  shewn 
at  sufficient  length.    Although,  therefore,  we  should  acquiesce  in  the 
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conclusion,  that,  without  oar  organs  of  sense,  the  mind  must  have  re- 
mained destitute  of  knowledge,  this  concession  could  have  no  tendency 
whatever  to  favour  the  principles  of  materialism  ;  as  it  implies  nothing 
more,  than  that  the  impressions,  made  on  our  senses  by  external  objects, 
furnish  the  occasions,  on  which  the  mind,  by  the  laws  of  ils  constitution, 
is  led  to  perreive  the  quaUlies  of  the  material  world, and  to'exert^all  the 
different  inodi&calions  of  thought  of  which  it  is  capable. 

From  the  very  slight  view  of  the  subject,  however,  which  has  been/ 
already  given,  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  this  doctrine,  which  refers 
the  origin  of  all  our  knowledge  to  the  occasions  furnished  by  sense, 
must  be  received  with  many  limitations.    That  those  ideas,  which  Mr. 
Locke  calls  idi*as  of  reflection,  (or,  \n  other  words,  the  notions  which 
we  form  of  the  subjcets  of  our  own  consciousness,')  ate  not  suggested 
to  the  mind  immediately  by  the  sensations  arising  from  the  u%e  of  our 
organs  of  perceptioiT,  is  granted  on  af)  hands:  and,  thf^refore,  the  amonnt  * 
of  the  doctrine  now  mentioned,  is  nothing  more  than  ibis  ;  that  the  first 
occasions  on  which  our  various  intellectual  faculties  are  exercisedf  are  "^ 
furnished  byXhe  iiupressions  made  on  our  organs  of  sense,  and  conse- 
quently, that,  without  these  impressions,  it  would  have  been  impossible    . 
for  us  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  our  faculties.     Agreeably  to  this    • 
explanation  of  the  dv>ctrine,it  may  undoubtedly  be  said  with  plausibili-    ' 
ty,  (and,  I  aui  inclined  to  believe,  with  truthj  that  the  occasions  on 
which  all  our  notions  are  formed,  are   furnibhed  either  immediately  or- 
altiraately  by  sense;  but.  If  I  am  not  much   mistaken,  this  is  not  the 
meaning  which  is  commonly  annexed  to  the  doctrine,  either  by  its  ad- 
vocates or  their  opponents.    One  thing  at  least  is  obvious,  that,  in  this 
sense,  it  does  not  lead  to  those  consequences  which  have  interested  one  ] 
party  of  philosophers  in  its  defence,  and  another  in  its  refutation. 

There  is  another  very  important  consideration  which  deserves  our  at- 
tention in  this  argument :  that^  even  on  the  supposition,  that  certain 
impressions  on  our  organs  of  sense  are  necessary  to  awaken  the  mind 
to  a  consciousness  of  its  o^vn  existence,  and  to  give  rise  to  the  exercise 
of  its  various  faculties,  yet  all  this  might  have  happened,  without  our 
having  any  knowledge  of  the  qualities,  or  even  of  the  existence,  of  the 
material  world.  To  fecilitate  the  admission  of  this  proposition,  let  us 
suppose  a  being  formed  in  every  other  respect  like  man,  but  possessed 
of  no  senses,  excepting  those  of  hearing  and  smelling.  I  make  choiee 
of  these  two  8en<>e8,  becaiise  it  is  obvious,  that  by  means  of  them  alone 
we  never  could  have  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  primary  qualities 
of  matter,  or  even  of  the  existence  of  things  eternal.  All  that  wc 
could  possibly  have  inferred  from  our  occasional  Sensations  of  smell  and 
sound,  would  have  been,  that  there  existed  some  unknown  cause  by 
which  they  were  prodt'cfed. 

Let  as  suppose  then  a  particular  sensation  to  be  excited  in  the  mind 
of  such  a  being.  The  moment  this  happens,  he  must  necessarily  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  of  two  facts  at  once  :  that  of  the  existence  of  tAe 
«<iwa/iV<fi,  aud  that  of  his  own  existence,  as  a  sentient  being.  After  the 
sensation  is  at  an  end,  he  can  remember  lie  felt  it  ;  he  can  amcevve  that 
he  feels  it  again.  If  he  has  felt  a  variety  of  differeut  sensations,  be 
can  compare  them  together  tn  respect  of  the  pleasure  or  the  pain  they 
have  afforded  him,  and  will  naturally  deAre  the  return  of  the  agreeable 
lensatioas,  aud  be  afraii  of  the  return  of  those  which  were  painful.— 
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If  the  sensations  of  smell  and  sound  are  both  excited  In  his  mind  at  the 
same  time,  he  can  attend  to  either  of  thero  he  chooses,  and  withdraw 
bis  attention  from  the  other^  or  he  can  withdraw  his  attention  from  both 
and  fix  it  on  some  sensation  he  has  felt  formerly.  In  this  manner,  he 
might  he  led,  merely  by  sensations  existing  in  his  mind,  atid  conveying 
to  him  no  information  concerning  matter,  to  exercise  many  of  his  most 
important  faculties ,;  and  amidst  all  these  different  modifications  and  op- 
erations of  his  mind,  he  would  feel,  with  irresistible  conviction,  that 
they  all  beIon<;to  one  and  the  same  sentient  and  intelligent  being,  or,  ia 
other  words  that  th^y  are  all  modifications  and  operations  of  him  elf. 
I  say  nothing  at  present,  of  the  various  simple  notions,  (or  simple  ideas 
as  they  are  commoniy  called,^  which  would  arise  in  his  mind  :  for  ex- 
ample, the  idipas  of  number,  of  (fitratton,  of  cause,  and  fffeciy  of  personal 
identity  ;  all  of  which,  though  perfectly  unlike  his  sensations,  could  not 
fail  to  be  sugj^ested  by  means  of  them.  Such  a  being,  then,  might 
know  all  that  we  kuow  of  mind  at  present,  and  as  his  language  would 
be  appropriated  to  mind  solely,  and  not  borrowed  by  analoo:y  from  ma- 
terial  phenomena,  he  would  even  possess  important  advantages  over  us 
in  conducting  the  study  of  pneumatology. 

From  these  observations  it  sufficiently  appears,  what  is  the  real 
amount  of  the  celebrated  doctrine,  which  refers  the  origin  of  all  our 
knowledge  to  our  sensations  ;  and  that,  even  granting  it  to  be  true^ 
(whirh  for  my  own  part,  1  am  disposed  to  do,  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
have  now  explained  it,;  it  would  by  no  means  follow  from  it,  that,  our 
notions  of  the  operations  of  mind,  nor  even  many  of  those  notions  which 
arc  commonly  sug<;:ested  to  us,  in  tke  first  instance,  by  the  perception 
of  external  objects,  are  nec*ssarUy  subsequent  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
qualities,  or  even  of  the  existence  of  matter. 

The  retnarks  which  I  have  offered  on  this  doctrine  will  not  appear  su* 
perfluous  to  those  who  recollect  that,  although  it  has,  for  many  years 
past  been  a  subject  of  controversy  in  England,  it  continues  still  to  be 
implicitly  adopted  by  the  best  philosophical^ writers  in  France  j  and  that 
it  has  been  employed  by  some  of  them  to  support  the  system  of  mate- 
rialism, and  by  others  to  shew,  that  the  intellectual  distinctions  between 
man  and  brutes  arise  entirely  from  the  differences  in  their  animal  organ- 
'ization  and  in  their  powers  of  external  perception. 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 

OP    ATTENTION. 

tV  hbn  we  are  deeply  engaged  in  conversation,  or  occupied  with  any 
speculation  that  is  interesting  to  the  mind,  the  surrounding  objects  ei- 
ther do  not  produce  in  us  the  perceptions  they  are  fitted  to  excite,  or 
these  perceptions  are  instantly  forgotten,  A  clock,  for  example,  may 
strike  in  the  same  room  with  us,  without  our  being  able,  next  moment, 
^prejollcct  whether  we  heard  it  or  not. 
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Jo  these,  and  similar  cases,  I  believe,  it  iscommonljr  takeo  for  granted, 
that  we  really  do  not  perceive  the  external  object.  From  some  analo- 
gous facts,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  8Ut»pect  that  this  opinion  is  not 
well  founded.  A  person  who  falls  asleep  at  church,  and  is  suddenly 
awaked,  is  unable  to  recollect  the  last  words  spoken  by  the  preacher  ; 
or  even  to  recollect  that  he  was  speaking  at  all.  And  yet,  that  sleep 
does  not  suspend  entirely  the  powers  of  perception,  may  be  inferred 
from  this,  that  if  the  preacher  were  to  make  a  sudden  pause  in  his  dis- 
course, every  person  in  the  congregation,  who  was  ableep,  would  In- 
stantly awake.  In  this  case,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  a  person  may  be 
conscious  of  a  perception,  without  being  able  afterwards  to  recol- 
lect it. 

Marty  other  instances  of  the  same  general  fact  might  be  produced. — 
When  we  read  a  book,  especially  in  a  language  which  is  not  perfectly 
familiar  to  us,)  we  must  perceive  successively  every  different  letter,  and 
must  afterwards  combine  these  letters  into  syllables  and  words,  In^fore 
we  comprehend  the  meaning  of  a  sentence.  This  process,  however, 
passes  through  the  mind,  without  leaving  any  trace  on  the   memory. 

It  has  been  proved  by  optical  writers,  that,  in  perceiving  the  distances 
of  visible  objects  from  the  eye,  there  is  a  judgment  of  the  understanding 
antecedent  to  the  perception.  In  some  cases  this  judgment  is  founded 
on  a  variety  of  circumstances  combined  together ;  the  conformation  of 
the  oiigan  necessary  for  distinct  vision  ;  the  inclination  of  the  optic 
axes  ;  the  distinctness  or  indistinctnees  of  the  minute  parts  of  the  ob- 
ject ;  the  distances  of  the  intervening  objects  from  each  other,  and  from 
the*  eye  ;  and,  perhaps  on  other  circumstances  besides  these  :  and  yet, 
in  consequence  of  our  famlUarity  with  such  processes  from  our  earliest 
infancy,  the  perception  seems  to  be  instantaneous ;  and  it  requires  much 
reasoning,  to  convince  persons  unaccustomed  to  philosophical  specula* 
tions,  that  ibe  fad  is  otherwise. 

Another  instance  of  a  still  more  famlUar  nature,  may  be  of  use  for  the 
farther  illustration  of  the  same  subject.  It  is  well  known,  that  our 
thoughts  do  not  succeed  each  other  at  random,  but  according  to  certain 
laws  of  association,  which  modern  philosophers  have  been  at  much 
pains  to  investigate.  It  frequently,  however,  happens,  particularly 
when  the  mind  is  animated  by  conversation,  that  it  makes  a  suMen 
transition  from  one  subject  to  another,  whioh,  at  first  view,  appears  to 
be  very  remote  from  it;  and  that  it  requires  a  considerable  degree  of 
reflection,  to  enable  the  person  hirnseif  by  whom  the  transition  was 
made,  to  ascertain  what  were  the  intermediate  ideas.  A  curiousin- 
sunce  of  such  a  sudden  transition  is  mentioned  bv  Hobbes  in  his  Levia- 
than. <<  In  a  company,"  (says  he,)  ^  in  which  the  conversation  turned 
<'  on  the  civil  war,  what  could  be  conceived  more  impertinent,  than  for 
^  a  person  to  ask  abruptly.  What  was  the  value  of  a  Roman  denarius  ? 
**  On  a  little  leflection,  however,  I  was  easily  able  to  trace  the  train  of 
^  thought  which  suggested  the  question ;  for  the  original  subject  of 
*^  discourse  naturally  introduced  the  history  of  the  iCiug,  and  of  the 
^  treachery  of  those  who  surrendered  his  person  to  his  enemies ;  this 
^  again  introduced  the  treachery  of  Judas  Iscariot,  and  the  sum  of  rao* 
^  ney  which  he  received  for  his  reward  —And  all  this  train  of  ideas,*' 
(says  Hobbes,)  "  passed  through  the  mind  of  the  speaker  in  a  twinkling, 
^  in  consequence  of  the  velocity  of  thought."  It  is  by  no  means  impro- 
veil.  I*  S 
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bable  that  if  the  speaker  himself  had  been  interrogated  about  the  con- 
nexion of  ideas,  which  led  him  aside  from  the  original  topic  of  discourse, 
^    lie  would  have  found  himself,  at  first,  at  a  loss  for  an  answer. 
/         In  the  instances  which  have  been  last  mentioned,  we  have  also  a  proof 
U  '  <  \4bat  a  perception,  or  an  idea,  which  passes  through  the  mind  without 
leaving  any  trace  in  the  memory,  may  yet  serve  to  introduce  other 
ideas  connected  with  it  by  the  laws  of  association.   Other  proofs  of  this 
important  fact  shall  be  mentioned  aderwards. 

When  a  perception  or  an  idea  passes  through  the  mind,  without  our 
being  able  to  recollect  it  next  moment,  the  vulvar  themselves  ascribe 
oor  want  of  memory  to  a  want  of  attention.  Thus,  in  the  inMance  al- 
ready mentioned,  of  the  clock,  a  person,  upon  observiue  that  the 
minute  hand  had  just  passed  twelve,  would  naturally  say,  that  he  did 
not  attend  to  the  clock  when  it  was  striking.  There  seems,  therefore, 
to  be  a  certain  efifort  of  the  mind  upon  which,  even  In  the  judgment  or^ 
the  vdlgar,  memory  in  some  measure  depends  \  and  which  they  dis- 
tinguish by  the  name  of  attention. 

The  eonnexion  between  attention  and  hiemoiy  has  been  remarked 
by  many  authors.  ^'  Nee  dubium  est,"  (says  Quintilian,  speaking  of 
memory,)  ^^  quin'plurimum  in  hac  partem  valaat  mentis  intentio,  et  velut 
^^  acies  luminum  a  prospectu  rerum  quas  intuetur  non  aversa."  The 
same  observation  has  been  made  by  Locke,*  and  by  most  of  the  writers 
on  the  subject  of  education. 

But  although  the  connexion  between  the  attention  and  memory  has 
been  freauently  remarked  in  general  terms,  I  do  not  recollect  that  the 
power  of  attention  has  been  naentioned  by  any  of  the  writers  on  pneu* 
matology,  in  their  enumeration  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  ;t  nor  has  it 
been  considered  by  any  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  as  of  sufficient  importance 
to  deserve  a  particular  examination.  Helvetius,  indeed,  in  his  very  in- 
geiiltfus  work,  />«  PEsprity  has  entitled  one  of  his  chapters,  De  Vinsgale 
capacity  d*  AtterUion :  but  what  he  considers  under  this  article,  is  chief- 
ly that  capacity  of  patient  inquiry,  (or  as  he  calls  it,  vm  cUtmtion  suMe) 
upon  which  philosophical  genius  seems  fn  a  great  measure  to  depend. 
He  has  also  remarked^  with  the  writers  already  pientiened,  that  the 
,  impression  which  any  thing  makes  on  the  memory  depends  much  on  the 

*  **  Memoiy  depends  much  on  attention  and  repetition.  Locke's  Essay»  b.  i. 
chap.  X. 

f  Some  important  observations  on  the  subject  of  attentioh  occur  in  diflTerent 
parts  of  Dr.  Reid's  writings,  particularly  in  his  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers 
of  Man,  p.  63 ;  and  in  his  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man,  p.  7B,  et  seq.— 
To  this  ingenious  author  we  are  indebted  for  the  remark,  that  attention  to  things 
external,  ia  properly  called  observation  g  and  attention  to  the  subjects  of  our  con- 
scioosnesH,  reJUetkn.  He  has  also  explained  the  causes  of  the  peculiar  difficulties 
which  accompany  this  last  exertion  of  the  mind,  and  which  form  the  chief  obsta- 
cles to  the  progress  of  pneumatoiogy.  I  shall  have  occasion,  in  another  part  of 
this  workf  to  treat  of  habits  of  inattention  in  general,  and  to  suggest  some  prac- 
tical hints  with  respect  to  the  culture  both  of  the  powers  of  observation  and  re- 
flection. The  view  which  I  propose  to  take  of  attention  at  present,  is  extrefloely 
limited  i  andis  intended  merely  to  comprehend  such  general  principles  as  are  ne- 
cessary to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  chapters  which  are  to  follow, 

\  **  C^est  Pattcntion,  plus  ou  moins  grande,  qui  grave  plus  ou  moins  pn>fond<< 
nent  les  objets  dans  la  memoire.*' 
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degree  of  attention  we  give  to  it ;  bat  he  baa  taken  no  notice  of  that  e£> 
iort  which  ia  absolutely  essential  to  the  lowest  degree  of  memory.  It  ia 
this  effort  that  I  propose  to  consider  at  present ;— not  those  different  de- 
grees of  attention  which  imprint  things  more  or  less  deeply  on  the  mind, 
but  that  act  or  eflort,  without  wbichi  we  hate  no  recollection  or  memory 
whatever. 

With  respect  to  the  nalure  of  this  effort,  it  ia  perhaps  impossible  for 
us  to  obtain  much  satisfaction.  We  often  speak  of  greater  and  less  de- 
grees of  attention ;  and»  I  t>eUeve  in  these  cases,  conceive  the  mind  (iff 
may  use  the  expression)  to  exert  itself  with  different  degrees  of  energy. 
I  am  doubtfiil,  however,  if  this  expression  conveys  any  distinct  meaning. 
For  my  own  part,  I  ant  inclined  to  suppose,  (though  I  would  by  no 
means  be  understood  to  speak  with  conMence,)  that  it  isessential  to 
memory  that  the  perception  or  the  idea,  that  we  wou\d  wish  to  remem- 
ber, diould  remain  \n  ihe  mind  for  a  certain  apace  of  time»and  should  be 
0ontempJafed. by  it  exclusively  of  every  tfaingelse;  and  that  atteiitioo 
(consists  partly,  perhaps  entirely)  in  the  effort  of  the  mind,  to  detain  the 
klea  or  the  perception,  and  to  exclude  the  other  objects  f hat  aoUdt  its 
aottee. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  In  what  this 
act  of  the  mind  consists,  every  person  must  be  satisfied  of  its  reality  from 
his  own  consciousness  ;and  ofits  essential  connexion  with  the  power  of 
memorv*  I  have  already  mentioned  several  instances  of  ideas  passing 
through  the  mind,  without  our  being  able  tarecollect  them  next  moment. 
These  instances  were  produced,  merely  to  illustrate  the  meaning  I  an- 
nex to  the  word  Attention  ;  and  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of  the  rea* 
der  a  few  striking  cases,  in  wbtcb  the  possibility  of  our  carrying  on  a 
process  of  thought,  which  we  are  unable  to  attend  to  at  the  time,  or  to 
remember  aAerwards,  isacknow/edged  in  tb€  received  systems  of  phi]o> 
aopby.  I  shall  now  mention  some  other  phenomena,  which  appear  to 
me  to  be  very  similar  to  these,  and  to  be  explicable  in  the  same  manner ; 
although  they  have  commonly  been  referred  to  v^  different  principles. 

The  wonderful  effect  of  practice  in  the  formation  of  habits,  has  been 
often  and  justly  taken  notice  of,  as  one  oftbe  most  curious  ^ireumstao* 
ces  in  the  human  constitution.  A  mechanical  operation,  for  example, 
which  we  at  first  performed  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  comes,  in  time, 
to  be  ss  familiar  to  us,  that  we  are  able  to  perform  it  without  the  smal- 
lest danger  of  mistake ;  even  while  the  attention  appears  to  be  complete* 
ly  en^sg^  with  other  subjects.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  association  of  ideas,  the  different  steps  of  the  process  pre- 
sent themselrea  successively  to  the  thoughts,  without  any  recollection 
on  our  part,  and  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  length 
of  our  experiem^ ;  so  as  to  save  us  entirely  the  trouble  of  hesitation 
and  reflection,  by  giving  us  every  moment  a  precise  and  steady  notion 
of  the  effect  to  be  produced.* 

*  1  do  not  mesn  by  this  observstion»  ta  call  in  question  the  effifcts  which  the 
practice  of  the  mechanical  arts  has  on  the  muscles  of  the  body*  These  are  as  in« 
disputable  as  its  effects  on  the  mind.  A  man  who  has  been  accustomed  to  write 
with  his  right  band,  can  write  better  with  his  left  hand,  than  another  who  never 
practised  the  art  at  all ;  but  he  cannot  write  so  well  with  bis  left  hand  as  with  his 
right.— The  effects  of  practice«  tbcreibre,  it  should  seem,  are  produced  partly  on 
the  mind  and  partly  on  the  body. 
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In  the  case  of  some  operations^  which  are  very  familiar  to  us^  we 
find  ourselves  unable  to  attend  to,  or  to  recollect,  the  act«  of  the  will  by 
which  they  are  preceded ;  and  accordingly,  some  philosophers  of 
great  eminence  have  called  in  question  the  existence  of  such  volitions; 
and  have  represented  our  habitual  actions  as  involuntary  and  mechaQJcal. 
But  surely  the  circumstance  of  our  inability  to  recollect  our  volitions, 
does  not  authorize  us  to  dispute  their  possibility  ;  any  more  than  our  in* 
ability  to  attend  to  the  processnf  the  mind,  in  estimating  the  distance 
of  an  ohjVct  from  the  eye,  authorizes  us  to  aiiffirm  that  the  perception  is 
instantaneous  Nor  does  it  add  any  force  to  the  objection  to  urge,  that 
there  are  instances  in  which  we  find  it  difficult,  or  perhaps  Impossible, 
to  check  our  habitual  actions  by  a  contrary  volition.  For  It  must  be 
remembered,  that  this  contrary  volition  does  not  remain  with  us  steadily 
during  the  whole  operation,  but  is  merely  a  general  intention  or  reso- 
•  lution,  whi<'h  is  banished  from  the  mind,  as  soon  as  the  occasion  pre- 
sents itself  with  which  the  habitual  train  of  our  thoughts  and  volitions 
is  associated.* 

it  may  indeed  be  said,  that  these  observations  only  prove  the  possi- 
bility  that  our  habitual  actions  may  be  voluntary.  But  if  this  be  atdmit* 
ted,  nothing  more  can  well  be  required  ;  for  surely,  if  these  phenomena 
are  clearly  explicable  from  the  known  and  acknowledged  laws  of  the 
human  mind,  it  would  be  unphilosophical  to  devise  a  new  principle  on 
purpose  to  account  for  them.  The  doctrine,  therefore,  which  I  have 
laid  down  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  habits,  is  by  no  means  founded 
on  hypothesis,  as  has  been  o^ected  to  me  by  some  of  my  friends ;  but 
on  the  CMntrary,  the  charge  of  hypothesis  falls  on  those  who  attempt  to 
explain  them,  by  sayinsc  that  they  are  nuchamcal  or  automatic  ;  a  doc- 
trine which,  if  it  is  at  all  intelligible,  must  be  understood  as  implying  the 
existence  of  some  law  of  our  constitution,  which  has  been  hitherto  un- 
observed by  philosophers ;  and  to  which,  I  believe,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  any  thing  analogous  in  our  constitution. 

In  the  foregoing  observations,  I  have  had  in  view  a  favourite  doctrine 
of  Dr.  Hartley;  which  has  been  maintained  also  of  late  by  a  much 
higher  authority,  I  mean  Dr.  Rcid. 

**  Habit,*'t  (says  this  ingenious  author)  ^^  differs  from  instinct,  not  in  its 
^^  nature,  but  in  its  origin  ;  the  last  being  natural,  the  first  acquired.—- 
^  Both  operate  without  will  or  intention,  without  thought,  and  there- 
^  fore  may  be  called  mechanical  principles.*'  In  another  passage,}  he 
expresses  himself  thus :  ^  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  part  of  our  constitution, 
<^  that  what|We  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  we  acquire  not  only  a  fa- 


^  dlity  but  jp  a  proneness  to  do  on  like  occasions;  so  that  it  requires  a 

*  The  solution  of  this  difficulty  which  b  given  by  Dr.  Porterfield«  is  somewhat 
curious. 

'*  Such  is  the  power  of  custom  and  habit,  that  many  actions,  which  are  no  doubt 
voluntary,  and  proceed  from  our  mind,  are  in  certain  circumstances  rendered  ne- 
cew»ry,  lo  as  to  appear  altogether  mechanical,  and  independent  of  our  wills  $  but 
it  does  not  from  thence  follow,  that  our  mind  is  not  concerned  in  such  motions,  but 
only  that  it  has  imposed  upon  itself  a  law,  wherehy  it  regulates  and  governs  them 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  In  all  this,  there  is  nothing  of  intrinsical  necessity ; 
the  mind  is  at  absolute  liberty  to  act  as  it  pleases ;  but  being  a  wise  agent,  it  can- 
not choose  but  to  act  in  conformity  to  this  law,  by  reason  of  the  utility  and  advan- 
tage that  arises  from  this  way  of  acting.**    Tbsatzsx  oh  ths  Bts,  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 

t  Essays  on  the  AcUve  Powers  of  Man,  p.  128.  i  Ibid.  p.  13a 
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^  particular  will  or  effort  to  forbear  it,  but  to  do  it  reqaires,  very  often, 
«nowiUataU.».^ 

The  Mime  doctrine  is  laid  down  still  more  explicitly  by  Dr.  Hartley. 

**  Sappose,"  (eays  he,)  *^  a  person  who  has  a  perfectly  voluntary  com- 
^^  nana  over  his  fingers,  to  begin  to  learn  to  play  on  the  harpsichord. — 
^^  The  first  step  is  to  move  his  fing:er8  from  key  to  key,  with  a  slow  mo- 
^^  tion,  looking  at  the  notes,  and  exerting  an  express  act  of  vulitior;  ia 
<^  every  motion.  By  degrees  the  motions  cling  to  one  auother,  and  to 
'^  the  impressions  of  the  notes,  in  the  way  of  association,  so  oft^n  men* 
<^  tiened,  the  acts  of  volition  growing  less  and  less  express  all  the  time, 
'^  till  at  last  they  become  evanescent  and  imperceptible.  For  an  expert 
^'  performer  will  play  from  notes,  or  ideas  laid  up  in  the  memory,  and 
^  at  the  same  time  carry  on  a  quite  different  train  of  thoughts  in  bis 
'^  mind ;  or  even  hold  a  conversation  with  another.  Whence  we  may 
^  conclude,  that  there  la  no  iaterveaiion  of  the  idea,  or  state  of  mind, 
**  called  WilJ.'^  Cases  of  (his  aort,  Hartley  caMs  '^  transitions  of  voluib- 
'^  (aiy  aeiions  into  automatic  ones.'^ 

I  cannot  help  thinking  it  more  philosophical  to  suppose,  that  those  ac- 
tions which  are  originally  voluntary,  always  continue  so;  although,  in 
the  case  of  operations  which  are  become  habitual  in  consequence  ^  loug 
practice,  we  may  not  be  able  torecolject  everv  different  volition.  Thus, 
jo  the  case  of  a  performer  on  the  harpsichord,  I  apprehend,  that  there 
is  an  act  of  the  will  preceding  every  motion  of  every  finger,  nlthoogh  he 
may  not  be  able  to  recollect  the«e  volitions  after  wares ;  and  although  he 
may,  during  the  time  of  his  performance,  be  employed  in  carrying  on  a 
separate  train  of  thought.  For,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  most  ra- 
pid performer  can,  when  he  pleases,  play  so  slowly,  as  to  be  able  to  at- 
tend to,  and  to  reeollect,  every  separate  act  of  his  will  in  th«'  various 
movements  of  his  fingers;  and  he  can  gradualiy  accelerate  the  rate  of 
his  execution,  till  he  ia  unable  to  recollect  these  acts.  Now,  in  this  in- 
stance, one  of  two  suppositions  must  be  made ;  the  one  ia,  that  the  0|)e- 
rations  in  the  two  cases  are  carried  on  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  and 
differ  only  in  the  degree  of  rapidity,  and  that  when  this  rapidity  exceeds 
a  certain  rate,  the  acts  of  the  will  are  too  momentary  to  leave  any  im- 
pression on  the  memory.  The  other  is,  that  when  the  rapidity  exceeds 
a  certain  rate,  the  operation  is  taken  entirely  out  of  our  hands  ;  and  is 
carried  on  by  some  unknown  power,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  are  as 
Ignorant,  as  of  the  cause  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood;^  or  of  the  motion 
of  the  intestittes.t    The  last  supposition  seems  to  me  to  be  somewhat 

•Vol.  i.  p.  108, 109. 

f  This  aetma  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Birbop  Berkeley,  whose  doctrine  eon- 
ceming  the  nature  of  our  hmbitual  actions,  coincides  with  that  of  the  two  philoto- 
phers  already  quoted.  It  must  be  owned,  we  are  not  conscious  of  tbe  systole  and 
diastole  of  the  heart,  or  the  motion  uf  the  diaphragm.  It  may  not,  nereKheless  be 
thence  inferred,  that  unknowing  nature  can  act  regularly  as  well  as  ourselves. — 
Tbe  true  inference  is,  that  the  self-thinkmr  individual,  or  human  person,  ia  not  tbe 
veal  aathor  of  those  natural  motions-  KnSf  in  fact,  no  man  blames  himself,  if  they 
are  wrong,  or  values  himself,  if  they  are  right.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fin- 
gers of  a  nrasician,  which  soine  object  to  be  moved  by  habit,  which  understands 
not :  it  being  evident  that  what  is  done  by  rule,  must  proceed  from  something 
that  understands  the  rule  s  therefore,  if  not  from  the  musician  himself,  from  some 
oilier  active  intellieenoe ;  the  same,  perhaps,  which  governs  bees  and  spiders,  and 
notes  the  limbs  of  those  who  walk  in  their  sleep.— See  a  TreaUse,  entitled  Sirit, 
p.  123,ttlcdit 
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umilar  to  that  of  a  man  wbo  ahould  matntain,  tbat^  altfaough  a  body  pro-^ 
jected  with  a  moderate  velocity,  is  seen  to  pass  throu^^b  all  tbe  imerma- 
diate  spaces  in  moving  from  one  place  to  anotber,  yet  we  are  not  entitled 
to  conclude,  tbat  this  bappens  wben  tbe  body  moves  «o  quickly  as  to 
become  invisible  to  tbe  eye.  Tbe  former  supposition  is  supported  by 
tbe  analogy  of  many  otber  factg  in  our  constitution.  Of  some  of  these 
I  bave  already  taken  notice ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  add  to  tbe  num- 
ber. An  expert  accountant,  for  example,  can  sum  up,  almost  with  a 
single  glance  of  his  eye,  a  long  column  of  figures.  He  can  tell  the  sum 
with  unerring  certainty,  while,  at  tbe  same  time,  he  is  unable  to  recoU 
Ject  any  one  of  tbe  figures  of  which  that  sum  Is  composed;  and  yet  no- 
body doubtsi  tbat  each  of  these  figures  has  passed  through  his  mind  $ 
or  supposes,  that  when  the  rapidity  of  tbe  process  becomes  so  great,, 
that  he  is  unable  to  recollect  tbe  various  steps  of  it,  be  obtains  tbe  result 
by  a  sort  of  inspiration.  This  last  supposition  would  be  perfectly  anaio-^ 
gous  to  Dr.  Hartley's  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  our  habitual 

'  exertions. 

The  only  plausible  objection  which,  I  think,  can  be  onered  to  the 

^principles  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  on  this  subject,  is  founded  on 
the  astonishing,  and  almost  incredible  rapidity,  they  necefsarily  suppose 
in  our  intellectual  operations.  When  a  person,  for  example,  reads  aloud  f 
there  must,  according  to  this  doctrine,  be  a  separate  volition  preceding^ 
the  articulation  of  every  letter ;  and  i^  has  been  found,  \^  actual  trial,* 
that  it  is  possible  to  pronounce  about  two  thousand  letters  in  a  mioutei. 
Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  tbat  the  mind  is  capable  of  so  many  different 
acts  in  an  interval  of  time  so  very  inconsiderable  ? 

With  respect  to  this  objection,  it  may  be  observed,  in  tbe  first  place, 
tbat  all  arguments  against  the  foregoing  doctrine  with  respect  to  our 
habitual  exertions,  in  so  far  as  they  are  founded  on  the  inconceivable 
rapidity  which  they  suppose  in  our  intellectual  operations,  apply  equal- 
ly to  the  common  doctrine  concernine  our  perception  of  distance  by  the 
eye.  But  this  is  not  all.  To  what  does  the  supposition  amount,  which 
is  considered  as  so  incredible  ?  Only  to  this,  tbat  tbe  mind  is  so  formed,, 
as  to  be  able  to  carry  on  certain  intellectual  processes,  in  interv^s  of 
jtime  too  short  to  be  estimated  by.  our  faculties ;  a  supposition  which,  so 

'  far  from  being  eilravagant,  is  supported  by  tbe  analogy  of  many  of  our 
most  certain  conclusions  in  natural  philosophy.  The  discoveries  made 
ly  the  microscope  bave  laid  open  to  our  senses  a  world  of  wonders,  the 
existence  of  which  hardly  any  man  would  have  admitted  upon  inferior 
evidence;  and  bave  gradually  prepared  tbe  way  for  those  physical  spe- 
culation?, which  explain  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  of 
nature^  by  means  of  modifications  of  matter  far  too  subtle  for  the  exa- 
mination of  our  organs.  Why  then  should  it  be  considered  as  unphi- 
losophical,  after  having  demonstrated  the  existence  of  various  intellec- 
tual processes  which  escape  our  attention  in  consequence  of  their  rapidi- 

*  Incnedibili  velocitate  perAguntur  et  repetuntar  inosculoruni  contractiones.— 
Docent  corBus,  praesertim  quadrupedum ;  vd  lingua,  quae  quadringenta  vocabula^ 
forte  bis  miUe  literal,  exprimit,  spatio  temporis  quod  minutum  vocare  sokmua, 
quamvis  ad  multas  literas  exprlmendas  plures  mutcutorum  contractiones  requi« 
rantur. 

Cm^eetui  Mtdicifue  The^retic^,  Auet,  Jac.  Gregofyi 
Edit.  aXUra^^.  171. 
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ify  to  carry  the  supposition  a  little  farther,  in  order  to  bria|^  under  the 
Icooien  laws  of  the  homan  constitution,  a  class  of  mental  operations, 
which  most  otherwise  remain  perfectly  inexplicable  ?  Surely,  our  ideas 
of  time  are  merely  relative,  as  well  as  our  ideas  of  extension ;  nor  Is 
there  any  good  reason  for  doubting,  that,  if  our  powers  of  attention  and 
memory  were  more  perfect  than  they  are,  so  as  to  give  us  the  same  ad- 
Tantage  in  examining  rapid  events  which  the  microscope  gives  for  ex- 
amining minute  portious  of  extension,  they  wpuld  enlarge  our  views 
with  respect  to  the  intellectual  world,  no  less,  than  that  instrument  has 
with  respect  to  the  material. 

It  mtty  contribute  to  remove,  still  more  completely,  some  of  the  scru- 
ples which  are  naturally  su^ested  by  the  foregoing  doctrine,  to  remark, 
that,  as  the  great  use  of  attention  and  memory  is  to  enable  us  to  treasure 
■p  the  results  of  our  experience  and  rejection  for  the  future  regulation 
of  our  condut-t,  It  would  have  answered  no  purpose  for  the  author  of  our 
nature  to  have  extended  ibeir  province  to  those  Intervals  of  time,  which 
we  have  no  occasion  to  estimate  in  the  common  business  of  life.  All  the 
ioteilectual  processes  I  have  mentioned  are  subservient  to  some  particu- 
lar end,  either  of  perception  or  of  action  ;  and  it  would  have  been  per- 
fectly superfluous,  if,  after  this  end  it  were  gained,  the  steps  which  are 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  were  all  treasured  up  in  memory.  Such 
a  constitution  of  our  nature  would  have  had  no  other  effect  but  to  store 
the  mind  with  a  variety  of  useless  particulars. 

After  all  I  have  said,  it  will  perhaps  be  still  thought,  that  some  of  the 
reasonings  i^ve  offered  are  too  hypothetical ;  and  it  is  even  possible, 
that  some  may  be  disposed  rather  to  dispute  the  common  theory  of 
vision,  than  admit  the  conelusions  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish.  To 
such  readers  the  following, considerations  may  be  of  use,  as  they  afford 
a  more  palpable  instance,  than  any  I  have  yet  mentioned,  of  the  rapidi- 
ty With  which  the  thoagbts  may  be  trained  by  practice,  to  shift  from 
one  thing  to  another. 

When  an  equilibrist  balances  a  rod  upon  his  finger,  not  only  the  atten- 
tion of  his  mind,  but  the  observation  of  his  eye,  is  constantly  requisite. 
— ^li  is  evident  that  the  part  of  his  body  which  supports  the  object  is 
never  wholly  at  rest ;  otherwise  the  object  would  no  more  stand  upon 
it,  than  if  placed  in  the  same  position  upon  a  table.  The  equilibrist, 
therefore,  must  watch,  in  the  very  beginning,  every  inclination  of  the 
object  from  the  proper  position,  in  order  to  counteract  this  inclination 
by  a  contrary  movement.  In  this  manner,  the  object  has  never  time  to 
fall  in  any  one  direction,  and  is  supported  in  a  way  somewhat  analo« 
gous  to  that  in  which  a  top  is  supported  on  a  pivot,  by  being  made  to 
spin  upon  an  axis^ — That  a  person  should  be  able  to  do  this  in  the  case 
of  a  single  object,  is  curious ;  but  that  he  should  be  able  to  balance  in 
the  same  way,  two,  or  three,  upon  different  parts  of  his  body,  and  at  the 
same  time  balance  himself  on  a  small  cord  or  wire,  is  indeed  wonderful. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that,  in  such  an  instance,  the  mind,  at  one 
and  the  same  moment,  attends  to  these  different  equilibriums ;  for  it  is 
not  merely  the  attention  which  is  requisite,  but  the  eye.  We  must, 
therefore,  conclude,  that  both  of  these  are  directed  successively  to  the 
different  equilibriums,  but  change  from  one  object  to  another  with  such 
velocity,  that  the  effect,  with  respect  to  the  experiment^  is  the  same  as 
if  they  were  directed  to  all  the  objects  constantly. 
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It  is  worth  while  to  remark  farthert  with  respect  to  this  last  illustra- 
tion,  that  it  affords  direct  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  our  exerting 
acts  of  the  will,  which  we  are  unable  to  recollect ;  for  the  moveinenta 
of  the  equilibrist  do  not  succeed  each  other  in  a  regular  orderf  like  thoie 
of  the  harpsichord  player,  in  performing  a  piece  of  music,  but  must  in 
every  instance  be  regulated  by  accidents,  which  may  vary  in  number- 
less respects,  and  which  indeed  must  vary  in  numberless  respects,  every 
time  he  repeats  the  experiment :  and  therefore,  .ahboughi  in  the  former 
case,  we  should  suppose,  with  Hartley,  ^^  that  the  motions  cling  to  one 
^<  another,  and  to  the  impressions  of  the  notes,  in  the  way  of  association, 
^<  without  any  intervention  of  the  state  of  mind  called  will,'^  yet,  in  this 
instance,  even  the  possibility  of  such  a  supposition  is  directly  contradict- 
ed bv  the  fact. 

The  dexterity  of  jugglers,  (which,  by  the  way,  merits  a  greater  degree 
of  attention  from  philosophers,  than  it  has  yet  attracted,^  affords  many 
curious  illustrations  of  the  same  doctrine.  The  whole  of  this  art  seems 
to  me  to  be  founded  on  this  principle ;  that  it  is  possible  for  a  person^ 
by  long  practice,  to  acquire  a  power,  not  only  of  carrying  on  certain 
intellectual  processes  more  quickly  than  other  men,  (for  all  the  feats  of 
legerdemain  suppose  the  exercise  of  observation,  thought,  and  volition,) 
but  of  performing  a  variety  of  movements  with  the  hand,  before  the  eyes 
of  a  company,  in  an  interval  of  time  too  short  to  enable  the  spectators  to 
exert  that  degree  of  attention  which  is  necessary  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
memory.* 

As  some  philosophers  have  disputed  the  influence  of  the  will  in  the 
ease  of  habits,  se  others  (particularly  Stahl  and  his  followers)  have  gone 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  by  referring  to  the  will  all  the  vital  motions. 
If  it  be  admitted,  (t»ay  these  philosophers,)  that  there  are  instances  in 
which  we  will  an  effect,  without  being  able  to  make  it  an  object  of  at- 
tention, is  it  not  possible  that,  what  we  commonly  call  the  vital  and  in* 
voluntary  motions,  may  be  the  consequences  of  our  own  thought  and 
volition  ?  But  there  i  j  surely  a  wide  difference  between  those  cases,  in 
which  the  mind  was  at  first  conscious  of  thought  and  volition,  and  gradu* 
ally  lost  the  power  of  attending  to  them,  from  the  growing  rapidity  of 
the  Intellectual  process,  and  a  case  in  which  the  effect  itself  is  perfectly 
unknown  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  even  after  they  arrive  at  maturity^  and 
in  which  this  effect  has  continued  to  take  place  with  the  most  perfect 
regularity,  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  animal  existence,  and  long 
before  the  first  dawn  of  f  ither  reflection  or  experience. 

Some  of  the  followers  of  Stahl  have  stated  the  fact  rather  inaccurate* 
ly,  even  with  respect  to  our  habitual  exertions.  Thus  Dr.  Porterfield,  in 
his  Treatise  on  the  £ye,  is  at  pains  to  prove,  that  the  soul  may  think  and 
will  without  knowledge  or  consciousness.  But  this,  I  own,  is  to  me  in- 
conceivable. The  true  state  of  the  fact,  I  apprehend  is,  that  the  mind 
may  think  and  will,  without  attending  to  its  thoughts  and  volitions,  so 
as  to  be  able  afterwards  to  recollect  them  —-Nor  is  this  merely  a  verbal 
criticism  ;  for  there  Is  an  important  difference  between  consciousness 
and  attention,  which  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  in  view^  in  order  to 
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tkMc'Opon  thts  salvjeet  wUh  any  degree  of  predftton.*  The  one  is  an 
inrolQDiarjr  state  of  the  mind  ;  the  other  is  a  voluntary  act;  the  one  has 
no  imtnediate  connexion  with  meinoryi  but  the  other  is  so  essentially 
sttbservieni  to  it,  that)  without  some  decree  of  it,  the  ideas  and  per* 
ceptions  which  pass  through  the  mind,  seem  to  leave  no  trace  behind 
Ihem. 

When  two  persons  are  speaking  to  us  at  once^  we  can  attend  to  either 
of  them  at  pieasore,  without  being  much  disturbed  by  the  other*  If 
we  attempt  (o  k'sten  to  both,  we  can  understand  neither.  The  fact 
seems  to  be,  that  when  we  attend  constantly  to  one  of  the  speakers,  the 
words  spoken  by  the  ether  make  no  impression  on  the  memory^  in  con- 
sequence of  our  not  attending  to  them;  and  affect  as  as  little  as  if  they 
had  not  been  ottered.  TUs  power,  however,  of  the  mind  to  attend  to 
either  speaker  at  pleasare^  supposes  that  it  is,  at  oa«  and  the  same  time^ 
coDscious  of  the  sensations  whidi  both  produce.  « 

AfloHier  weil4cnowQ  Gkei  may  be  ofnse  in  ilhsir&tlng  (he  same  di8« 
tiocttoD.  A  person  who  accidentally  loses  his  sight,  never  fsih  to  im* 
prove  gradually  in  the  sensibility  of  his  touch.— Now,  there  are  only 
two  waysof  eaplatning  thb.  The  one  is,  tbaf^  in  consequence  of  the 
loea  of  the  one  sense,  some  change  takes  place  in  the  physical  constitu* 
tieo  of  the  body>  so  as  to  improve  a  different  organ  of  perception*  The 
oilier^  that  the  mind  gradually  acquires  a  power  of  attending  to  and  re- 
membering  those  slighter  sensations  of  which  it  was  formerly  conscious^ 
but  which,  from  out  habits  of  inattention,  made  no  impression  whatev- 
er on  the  metnory.  No  one,  surely,  can  hesitate  for  a  moment,  in  pro- 
aoanoing  which  of  these  two  suppositions  is  the  more  philosophical. 

Having  treated,  at  considerable  length,  of  those  habits  in  which  both 
miiid  and  body  are  concerned^  I  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
some  phenomena  which  are  pure/y  inteliectuai ;  and  which,  I  think, 
are  explicable  on  the  same  principles  with  those  which  have  been  now 
under  our  review. 

Every  person  who  has  studied  the  elements  of  geometry^  must  have 
observ^  many  cases^  in  which  the  trnth  of  a  theorem  struck  him  the 
moment  he  heard  the  enunciation.  I  do  not  allude  to  those  theorems 
the  truth  of  which  is  obvious  almost  to  sense,  sueh  as,  that  any  two  sides 
of  a  triangle  are  greater  than  the  third  side,  or  that  one  circle  cannot 
cut  another  drcle  in  more  than  two  points ;  but  to  some  propositions 
with  respect  to  quantity,  considered  abstractly,  (to  some,  for  example, 
in  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid)  which  almost  every  student  would  be  ready 
to  admit  without  a  demonstration.  These  propositions,  however,  do 
by  no  means  belong  to  the  class  of  axioms  $  for  their  evidence  does  not 
strike  every  person  equally,  but  requires  a  certain  degree  of  quickness 
to  perceive  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  frequently  happens,  that,  although 
we  are  ooovinced  the  proportion  is  true,  we  cannot  state  immediately  to 
others  upon  what  our  convictiQn  is  founded*    In  such  cases,  I  think  it 

*  The  distinctions  betveen  attentk>n  and  eonsciousnsss  is  pointed  oat  by  Dn 
Reid,  ^  his  Bssays  on  the  Intellectus!  Pbsrers  of  Man,  p.  60.  ^  Attention  is  a  vo- 
luntairy  act  t  it  requires  an  active  exertion  to  begin  and  to  continue  it ;  and  it  may 
be  continued  as  loi^  as  we  will ;  but  Consblousness  is  involuntaiy,  and  of  no  con- 
tiauaoce,  changing  with  every  thought/^  The  same  author  has  remarked,  that 
these  two  operations  of  the  mind  have  been  frequently  confbnnded  by  phllose* 
pbers,  and  particularly  by  Mr.  Locke. 
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highly  probable,  (hat  before  we  give  oufr  assent  to  the  theorem,  a  pro- 
cess of  thoiig^ht*  has  passed  through  the  mind,  but  has  passed  througb 
it  so  quickly,  that  we  cannot  vrithoiit  difficulty  arreM  our  ideas  in  their 
rapid  succession, and  state  them  toothersin  their  proper  and  logical  order. 
It  is  someconfinnation  of  this  theory ,^  that  there  are  no  propositions,  of 
which  it  is  more  difficult  to  give  a  Ipgitimate  proof  from  first  principles, 
than  of  those  which  are  otAy  removed  a  few  step5  from  the  class  of  ax« 
ioms-^and  that  those  men  who  are  rhe  most  remarkable  for  their  quiok 
perception  of  mathematical  trilth,  are  seldom  clear  and  methodiesV  in 
communicating  their  knowledge  to  others.— A  man  of  a  moderate  de* 
gree  of  quick nessy  the  very  first  time  he  is  made  acquainted  with  the 
fundamental  prinriplesof  the  method  of  fluxions,  or  of  the  method  of 
prime  and  ultimate  ratios^  is  almost  instantaneously  satisfied  of  their 
truth  ;  yet  how  difficult  Is  it  to  demonstrate  these  principles  rigorously  ! 

What  I  have  now  said  with  resp«?ct  to  mathemafirs,  may  be  applied 
hi  a  great  measure  to  the  other  branches  of  knowledge.  How  many* 
quesfrons  daily  occur  to  us.  in  morals*  in  politics,  and  in  common  life,  in^ 
considering  whir.h,  we  almost  i  istautaneously  see  where  the  truth  lies, 
although  we  are  not  in  a  condition,  all  at  once,  to  explain  the  grouDds 
of  our  ronvirtion  !  Indeed  I  apprehend,  there  are  few,  even  among 
those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  study,  but  who  have  not  been  ha- 
bituated to  communicate  their  knowledge  to  others,  who  are  able  t»  ez-> 
hibit  in  thehr  naturat  order,  the  difiFerent  steps  of  any  investigation  by 
which  they  have  been  led  to  form  a  pardrular  conclusion.  The  com* 
mon  observation,  therefore,  that  an  obscure  elocution  always  indicates 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  subject,  although  it  may  perhaps  be  true 
With  respect  to  men,  who  have  cultivated  the  art  of  speakmg,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  relied  on  as  a  general  rule  in  jti^ging  of  the  talents  of 
those,  whose  speculations  have  been  carried  on  with  a  view  merely  to 
their  own  private  satisfaction. 

In  the  course  of  my  own  cl^perienre,  I  have  heard  of  more  than  one 
instance  of  men,  who,  without  any  mathematical  education,  Mereablcp 
6n  a  tittle  reflection,  to  give  a  solution  of  any  simple  algebraical  pro-* 
blem  ;  artd  who,  at  the  same  trme^  were  perfectly  incapable  of  explain^ 
ing  by  what  steps  they  obtained  the  result.  In  these  cases,  we  have  a 
direct  proof  of  the  possibility  of  investigating  even  truths  which  are  pret- 
ty remote^by  an  Intellectual  process,  wh  ch,  as  soon  as  finished,  vanishes 
almost  entirely  from  the  memory. — It  is  probable,  that  something  of  the 
same  ktnd  takes  place  much  more  frequently  in  the  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  in  which  our  reasonings  consist  commonly  but  of  a  few 
steps.  Indeed^  I  am  Inclined  to  think^  that  it  is  in  this  way  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  our  speculative  conclusions  are  formed. 

There  is  no  talent;  I  apprehend^so  essentral  to  a  public  speaker,  as  to 
be  able  to  state  clearly  every  different  step  of  those  trains  of  thought  by 
iVhich  he  himself  was  led  to  the  conclusions  he  wisbea  to  establish. 
Much  may  be  here  done  by  study  and  experience.  Even  in  those  cases 
m  which  the  truth  of  a  proposition  seems  to  strike  us  instantaneously, 
although  we  may  not  be  able,  at  first,  to  discover  the  media  of  proof, 
we  seldom  fail  tn  the  discovery  by  perseverance. — ^Nothing  contributes 

•  of  the  nature  of  these  processes  of  thought,  I  shall  treat  fully  in  another  part 
of  my  work,  under  the  article  o^  Reasoning.  I  have  expressed  myself  concerning 
Ibeaif  in  this  chapter,  in  as  general  terms  as  possible. 
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m  Ditich  to  form  this  talent  as  the  study  of  metaphysics  ;  not  the  ab« 
sard  oietaphysics  of  the  schools,  but  that  study  which  bais  the  operations 
of  the  mind  for  iU  objeet.  By  habituatins:  os  to  reflect  oo  the  subjects 
of  our  consciousness,  it  enables  os  to  retard,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the 
cnrrent  of  thought;  toanrest  many  of  ihose  ideas,  which  would  other- 
wise escape  oar  notice  ;  and  to  render  the  arguments  which  we  employ 
be  the  conviction  of  others,  an  exact  transcript  of  those  trains  of  In^iry 
and  reasoning,  which  originally  led  os  to  form  cur  opinions. 

These  observations  lead  metouke  notice  of  an  important  distinriion 
hetweeo  the  intellectual  habits  of  men  ofspecalaUon  and  of  action. 
The  latter,  who  are  under  a  neresnty  of  thinking  and  deciding  on  the 
spur  of  the  occasion,  are  led  to  culUvate,  es  nwcb  as  possible^  a. quick- 
seas  in  their  mental  operations,  and  sometimes  Acquire  it  in  so  great  a 
degree,  that  their  judgments  seem  4o  he  almost  intuitive.  To  those,  on 
ttie  other  hand,  who  cave  not  merely  to  ^orm  ofnmona  for  th^lnselves, 
but  to  communicate  them  to  ethers,  ff  is  necessary  to  retard  the  train  of 
thought  as  it  passes  in  the  mind,  so  as  to  be  able  aiierwards  io  recollect 
every  different  step  of  the  process ;  a  habit,  wbidi,  in  some  cases,  baa 
such  aniiifluence  on  the  intellectual  powers,  ibat  there  are  men,  who, 
even  in  their  private  speculations,  not  only  make  use  of  words  as  an  in- 
strumentof  thought,  but  form  these  words  into  regular  sentences. 

It  nuiy  perhaps  appear,  at  first,  a  paradoKieafi  observation,  that  one 
great  eropk>yment  of  philosophers,  in  a  refined  age,  is  to  bring  to  light, 
and  arrange,  those  rapid  and  confused  trains  of  thought,  which  appear 
from  the  structure  of  languages,  and  from  the  monuments  of  ancient 
laws  and  governments,  to  have  passed  through  the  minds  of  men  in  the 
most  remote  and  unenlightened  periods.  In  proo^  however^  of  tbie,  it  is 
Bofficient  to  mention  the  systematical  aamhgy  which  we  find,  te  a  cer- 
tain degree,  ronm'sg  through  the  structure  ofthe  most  imperfect  tongues, 
(£)r  example,  in  the  formation  o£  the  diflEerent  parts  of  tbe  verbs,) 
and  those  general  principles,  which  the  philosophical  lawyer  traces 
amidst  ati  app&rent  chaos  of  precedents  and  statutes.  In  the  Janguage, 
too,  of  the  rudest  tribe,  we  find  words  transferred  from  one  subject  to 
another,  which  indicate,  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  who  first  made 
the  transferrence,  some  perception  of  resemblance  or  of  analogy.  Such 
transferrences  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  accident,  but  may  be  consider- 
ed as  proofs  that  the  analogies,  which  the  philosopher  afterwards  points 
out  between  the  objects  virhich  are  distinguished  by  the  same  name,  had 
been  perceived  by  tbe  inventors  of  language,  although  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  they  never  expressed  th^  in  words,  nor  could  even  have 
explained  them  if  they  had  t>een  questioned  on  Abe  subject. 

Nor  will  this  appear  a  bold  or  incredible  supposition,  if  we  reflect  oo 
the  sagacky  end  ingemiity  which  ^vages,  and  even  peasants,  discover^ 
in  overcoming  the  diAculties  which  occur  in  their  situation.  They  do 
not,  indeed,  engage  in  long  processes  of  abstract  reasoning,  for  which 
they  have  no  incUnation,  and  which  It  is  impossible  to  carry  on  without 
the  use  of  a  cultivated  and  a  copious  language ;  but,  when  pressed  by 
present  circumstances,  they  combine  means  to  accomplish  particular 
ends,  in  a  manner  which  indicates  the  exercise  both  of  invention  and  of 
reasoning.  It  is  probable  that  such  processes  are  carried  on  in  their  minds 
with  much  less  assistance  from  language^  than  a  philosopher  would  der 
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riv«  on  a  simihr  occaaion ;  «nd  it  ia  almott  certain,  that  thay  would 
find  themselves  perfectly  incapable  of  oomiDunicatIng  to  others  theatepa 
by  which  they  were  led  to  their  conclusions.  In  consequence  of  these 
clrcumstaucesy  the  attainments  of  the  human  mind,  in  its  ruder  stat% 
perish  with  the  individual,  without  bein^  recorded,  in  writing^i  or  per- 
haps expressed  in  words  ;  and  we  are  Idl  to  infer  them  indirectly  nom 
the  structure  of  languagei  or  from  the  monuments  of  ancient  custons 
and  institutions. 

When  a  train  of  thought  leads  to  any  interesting  eondosioBy  or  ex- 
cites any  pleasant  feeling,  it  beoomes  peculiarly  difficult  to  arrest  oar 
fleeting  ideas ;  because  the  mind,  when  once  it  has  feh  the  pleasure^  has 
Bttle  inclination  to  retrace  the  steps  by  which  it  arrived  at  it.  Tfaia  ia 
one  great  caose  of  the  diffir4ilty  attending  philosophioai  critiolsm.  When 
a  critic  explains  tons,  why  we  are  pleased  with  any  particular  t>eaatyi or 
offended  with  any  defect,  it  is  evident,  that  if  his  theory  be  just,  the 
circumstances  which  he  points  out  as  the  foondaiion  of  Ikr*  pleasure  or  on^ 
easiness,  must  have  occurred  to  our  minds  before  we  were  pleased  with 
the  beauty,  or  offended  with  the  defect  In  sucbcases/it'sometimea  hap* 
peiis,  when  a  critic  has  bean  fortunate  in  his  theocy,  that  we  reoogniae 
at  fii-st  sight  our  old  ideas,  and,  without  any  farther  consideration,  are 
ready  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth/rom  our  own  oonsciousness.  So  very 
difficult,  however,  Is  it  to  attend  to  the  ideas  which  excite  each  feeHnga, 
that  it  often  appears  to  be  doubtful,  whether  a  theory  be  right  or  wron^  ; 
and  that  where  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  pTeaanre  is  pn>« 
dured  in  all  men  in  the  same  way,  different  critics  adopt  different  theoriea 
with  respect  to  its  catne.  It  is  long  practice  alone,  joined  to  what  ia 
commonly  called  a  metaphysical  turn  of  mind,  (by  which  I  think  ia 
chiefly  to  be  understood,  a  capacity  of  reflecting  on  the  subjects  of  cor 
consciousness)  that  can  render  such  efforts  of  attention  easy.  Exqoiaite 
sensibility,  so  far  from  being  useful  In  this  species  of  criticism, both  givea 
a  disrelish  for  the  study,  and  disqualiflea  for  pursuing  it. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  attention,  it  is  proper  to  take  notice  of 
a  question  which  has  been  stated  with  respect  to  it ;  whether  we  have 
the  power  of  attending  to  more  than  one  thing  at  one  and  the  same  in* 
stant;  or.  In  other  words,  whether  we  can  attend  at  one  and  the  samia 
instant,  to  objects  which  we  can  attend  to  separately  ?*  This  question 
has,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  been  already  decided  by  several  philosophers 
In  the  negative  ;  and  I  acknowledge,  for  my  own  part,  that  although 
their  opinion  has  not  only  been  called  in  question  by  others,  but  even 
treated  with  some  degree  of  contempt  as  altogether  hypothetica],  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  most  reasonable  and  philosophical  that  we  can 
form  on  the  subject. 

There  is  indeed  a  great  variety  of  cases,  in  which  the  mind  apparently 
exerts  different  acts  of  attention  at  once ;  but  from  the  instances  which 
have  already  been  mentioned,  of  the  astonishing  rapidity  of  thought, 
it  is  obvious,  that  all  this  may  be  explained,  without  supposing  these  acts 
to  be  co-existent  $  ai^  1  may  even  venture  to  add  it  may  all  be  explain- 
ed in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  without  ascribing  to  our  intellectual 

•  I  have  sdded  this  cxplsnation  to  obviate  the  question,  Wbst  is  meant  by  09c 
objeoti 
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operations  a  greater  degree  of  rapidity)  than  that  with  which  we  knovr 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  soaietimea  carried  on.  The  effect  of  prac- 
ticet  in  increasing  this  capacity  of  apparently  attending  to  different 
things  at  once,  renders  this  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  in  question 
more  probable  than  any  other. 

The  case  of  the  equilibrist  and  rope-dancer  already  mentioned ,  is 
particularly  faTOorable  to  this  explanation ;  as  it  affords  direct  evidence 
••f  the  possibility  of  the  mind's  exerting  different  successire  acts  in  an 
interval  of  time  so  sliort,  as  to  prodtice  the  same  sensible  effect,  as  if  ^ 
tbey  bad  been  exerted  at  one  and  the  same  moment.  In  this  case,  indeedy 
the  rapidity  ofthought  is  so  remarkable,  that  if  the  different  acts  of  the 
mind  were  not  all  necessarily  accompanied  with  different  movements  of 
the  eye,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  doubting,  that  the  philosophers* 
whose  doctrine  I  am  now  controverting,  would  have  asserted,  that  they 
are  all  mathemalicaJiy  co-exjstent* 

Upon  a  question,  however,  of  this  sort,  which  does  not  admit  of  a 
perfectly  direct  appeal  to  the  fact,  t  would  by  no  means  be  understood 
to  decide  with  confidence  ;  and  therefore  I  should  wish  the  conclusions 
I  am  now  to  state,  to  be  received  as  only  condiiionally  established* 
They  are  necessary  and  obvious  consequences  of  the  general  principle, 
^  that  the  mind  can  only  attend  to  one  thing  at  once  ;"  but  must  stand 
or  fall  with  the  truth  of  that  supposiUon. 

It  is  commonly  understood,  1  believe,  that,  in  a  concert  of  music,  a 
good  ear  can  attend  to  the  different  parts  of  the  music  separately,  or 
can  attend  to  them  all  at  once,  and  feel  the  full  effect  of  the  harmony. 
If  the  doctrine,  however,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  be  ad- 
mitted, it  will  follow,  that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  roind  is  constantly  va- 
rying' its  attention  from  one  part  of  the  music  to  the  other,  and  that  its 
operations  are  so  rapid,  as  to  give  os  no  perception  of  an  interval  of 
time.  • 

The  same  doctrine  leads  to  some  curious  conclusions  with  respect  to 
vision.  Suppose  the  eye  to  be  fixed  In  a  particular  position,  and  the 
picture  of  an  object  to  be  painted  on  the  retina.  Does  the  mind  per- 
ceive the  complete  figrure  of  the  object  at  once,  or  is  this  perception  the 
result  ol  the  various  perceptions  we  have  of  the  different  points  in  the 
oatline  ?  With  respect  to  this  question,  the  principles  already  sUted 
lead  me  to  conclude,  that  the  mind  does  at  one  and  the  same  time  per- 
ceive  every  point  in  the  outline  of  the  object,  (provided  the  whole  of  it 
be  painted  on  the  retina  at  the  same  instant,)  for  perception,  like  con- 
sciousness, is  an  involuntary  operation.  As  no  two  points,  howevert 
of  the  outline  are  in  the  same  direction,  every  point,by  itself,  constitutes 
just  as  distinct  an  object  of  attention  to  the  mind  as  if  it  were  separated 
by  an  interval  of  empty  space  from  all  the  rest.  If  the  doctrine  there- 
fore formerly  sUted  be  just,  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  attend  to 
more  than  one  of  these  points  at  once  ;  and  as  the  perception  of  the 
figure  of  the  object  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  situation  of  the 
different  points  with  respect  to  each  omer,  we  must  conclude,  that  the 
perception  of  figure  by  the  eye,istlie  result  of  a  number  of  different 
acU  of  attention.  These  acts  of  attention,  however,  are  performed  with 
such  rapidity,  that  the  effect  with  respect  to  us,  is  the  same  as  if  the 
perception  were  instantaneous.  a    u  •  -f 

In  farther  confirmation  of  this  reasoning,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it 
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the  perceptton  of  viBible  figure  were  an  immediate  consequawe  of  the 
picture  on  the  retina,  we  should  have,  at  the  first  glance,  as  diAtinci  an 
idea  of  a  fissure  of  a  thousand  sides,  as  of  a  triangle  or  a  square.  The 
tf  uth  is,  that  when  the  figure  is  very  simple,  the  process  of  the  mind  is 
so  rapid,  that  the  perception  seems  to  be  instantaneous  ;  bat  whea  the 
sides  are  muttiplietkbeyoad  a  certain  number,  the  interval  of  lime  neces- 
sary for  these  different  acts  of  attentioo  becomes  perceptible. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  what  i  mean  by  a  jimi  in  the  outline  of  ai 

^  figure,  and  what  it  is  that  constitutes  this  point  one  object  of  attention  ? 

The  answer,  1  apprehend,  is,  that  this  point  is  the  muifjiufm  vuibile.    If 

the  point  be  less,  we  cannot  perceive  it :  if  it  be  greater,  it  is  not  all  seen 

in  one  direction. 

If  these  observations  be  admitted,  it  wilt  follow,  that,  without  the  fa«> 
aailty  of  memory,  we  coold  have  had  no  perception  of  visible  figure. 


CFIAPTER  THIRD. 
OFCOXCEPTIOJT. 

JLJY  Conception,  I  mean  that  power  of  the  mind,  which  enables  it  to 
form  a  notion  of  an  absent  object  of  perception,  or  of  a  sensation  which 
it  has  formerly  Mu  I  do  not  contend  that  this  is  exf'lusively  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  ivord,  bull  think  that  the  faculty  which  I  have  now  de- 
fined deserves  to  be  distinguished  by  an  appropriate  name. 

Conception  is  often  confounded  with  other  powers.  When  a  painter 
makes  a  picture  of  a  friend,  who  is  absent  or  deadihe  is  commonly  said 
to  paint  from  memory :  and  the  expression  is  sufficiently  correct  for 
common  conversation.  But  in  an  analysis  of  the  mtnd,  there  is  ground 
for  a  distinction.  The  power  of  conception  enables  him  to  make  the 
features  of  his  friend  an  object  of  thought,  so  as  to  copy  the  resem* 
blance  ^  the  power  of  memory  recognises  these  features  as  a  former  ob- 
ject of  perception.  Every  act  of  memory  includes  an  idea  of  the  past  ^ 
conception  tn>j)iie8  no  idea  of  time  whatever.* 

According  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  word  conception  corresponds 
to  what  vvas  called  by  the  schoolmen  simple  apprehension  ;  with  this  dif- 
ference only,  that  they  included,  under  this  name,  our  apprehension  o( 
general  propositions,  whereas  I  should  wish  to  limit  the  application  of 
the  word  conception  to  our  sensations,  and  the  objects  of  our  perceptions* 
Dr.  Reid,  in  Jiis  enquiry,  substitutes  the  word  conception  instead  of  the 
simple  apprehension  of  the  schools,  and  employs  it  in  the  same  exten- 
sive signification.  I  think  it  may  contribute  to  make  our  ideas  more 
distinct,  to  restrict  its  meaning :— and  for  such  a  restriction,  we  have  the 

*  Shakipeane  calls  this  power  '^  the  mind's  eye.^* 
Hamlet.— ^^  My  father  !  Methinks  1  see  my  father. 
Horatio.—"  Where,  my  Lord  f 
Hamlet.—'*  Iq  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio." 

Act.  i.  Scene  4. 
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MhoTiiyat  philosophers  in  a  case  perfectly  analo<rous.«*In  ordinary 
knsciiage  we  apply  the  same  word  perception  to  the  knowledge  which 
we  have  by  our  senses  of  external  objects,  and  to  our  knowledge  of  spe- 
culative truth :  and  yet  an  author  woold  be  justly  censure d>  who  should 
treat  of  thesetwooperationsof  the  mind  under  the  same  article  of  per- 
ception. I  apprehend  there  is  as  wide  a  difference  between  th  e  con* 
ception  of  a  truth^and  the  conception  of  an  absent  object  of  sense,  as  be« 
tween  the' perception  of  a  tree,  and  the  perception  of  a  mathematical 
theorem.— I  have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  to  distinguish  also  the  two 
former  operations  of  the  mind ;  and  under  the  article  of  fierupHon  shall 
confine  myself  to  that  faculty,  whose  province  It  is  to  enable  us  to  form 
a  notion  of  our  past  sensationsi  or  of  the  objects  of  senae  that  we  have 
formerly  perceived. 

Conception  is  frequently  u^d  as  synonymous  with  Imagination.  Dr. 
Reid  says,  that  *^  imagmafMn,  in  its  proper  sense,  signifies  a  lively  con- 
"  caption  of  objects  of  sight.'*  **  This  is  a  talent^'  (he  remarks)  »*  of  im- 
'' porffttrce  to  poets  and  orators;  and  deservf^s  a  proper  name,  on  ac* 
^  count  of  its  connection  with  their  arts.''  He  adds,  that  *'  imagination 
^  is  distinguished  from  conception,  as  a  part  from  a  whole.*' 

I  shall  not  inquire,  at  present|  hito  the  proper  English  meaning  of  the 
words  c'mcsp/um  and  imagination.  In  a  8tud>such  as  livis,  so  ftir  re- 
moved from  the  common  purposes  of  speech,  some  latitude  may  per- 
haps be  allowed  in  the  use  of  words,  provided  only  that  we  define  ac- 
curately those  we  employ,  and  adhere  to  our  own  definitions. 

The  business  of  conception,  according  to  the  account  1  have  given  of 
it;  is  to  present  us  with  an  exact  transcript  of  what  we  have  felt  or  per- 
ceived. But  we  have,  moreover,  a  power  of  modifying  our  conceptions, 
by  combining  the  parts  of  different  ones  together,  so  as  to  form  new 
wholes  of  our  own  creation.  I  shall  employ  the  word  imagination  to 
express  this  power :  and,  I  apprehend,  that  this  is  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word;  if  imagination  be  the  power  which  gives  birth  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  poet  and  the  painter.  This  is  nof  a  simple  faculty  of  the 
mind.  It  presupposes  abstraction,  to  separate  from  each  other  qualities 
and  circumstances  which  have  been  perceived- in  coi  junction,  and  also 
judgment  and  taste  to  direct  us  in  forming  the  combinations.  If  they 
are  made  wholly  at  random,  they  are  proofs  of  insanity.* 

The  first  remarkable  fact  which  strikes  as  with  respect  to  conception 
isy  that  we  can  conceive  the  objects  of  some  senses  much  more  easily 
than  those  of  others.  Thus  we  can  conceive  an  absent  visible  object, 
such  as  a  building  that  is  familiar  to  us,  much  more  easily  than  a  parti- 
cular Bound,  a  particular  taste,  or  a  particular  pain,  which  we  have  for- 

*  la  common  discourse,  we  often  oaue  the  pbnise  of  thinking  vpen  an  object,  to 
txprcss  wbat  I  here  calU  the  conception  of  it.'^-ln  the  following  passage,  Shak* 
speare  uses  the  former  of  these  phrases,  and  the  words  imqffination  and  apfireheti* 
oion  as  synonymous  with  each  other. 

*— Wlio  can  hold  a  fire  m  his  band. 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Qaucasus  ? 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite,      '  • 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  ? 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December's  snow« 
By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat  ? 
Oh  no!  the  apprehension  of  the  good 
Gives  but  the  greater  fcding  to  the  worse. 

K.  BicHaan  n.  Act.  i.  Scene  6. 
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tnerly  fdt.  It  is  probable,  howeveri  that  this  power  might  be  improved 
10  the  case  of  some  of  our  senses.  Few  people,  I  beliere,  are  able  to 
form  a  very  distinct  conception  of  sounds,  and  yet  it  is  certaiit^  that,  by 
practice,  a  person  may  acquire  a  power  of  arousing  himself  with  reading 
written  music.  And  in  the  case  of  poetical  numbersi  it  is  universally 
known,  that  a  reader  may  enjoy  the  harmony  of  the  verse,  without  arti* 
culating  the  words,  even  in  a  whisper*  In  such  cases,  I  talce  for  gran« 
ted^  that  oar  pleasure  arises  from  a  very  strong  con(Jeption.of  the  soundr 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  associate  with  particular  written 
characters. 

The  peculiariiy,  in  the  case  of  visible  objects,  seems  to  arise  from 
this ;  that  when  we  think  of  a  sound  or  of  a  taste^  the  object  of  ottr  con- 
ception is  one  single  detached  sensation ;  whereas  every  visible  object 
is  complex,  and  the  conception  which  we  form  of  it  as  a  whole,  is  aided 
by  the  association  of  ideas.  To  perceive  the  force  of  this  observatiooy 
it  is  necessary  to  recollect  what  was  formerly  said  on  the  subject  of  at* 
tention.  As  we  cannot  at  one  instant  attend  to  every  point  of  the  pic'* 
ture  of  an  object  on  the  retuia,  so,  I  appreheodf  we  cannot  at  one  in* 
slant  form  a  conception  of  the  whole  ol  any  visible  object,  but  that  our 
conception  of  the  object  as  a  whole.  Is  the  result  of  many  conceptions. 
Tlie  association  of  ideaswconnects  the  different  parts  together,  and  pre* 
sents  them  to  the  mind  in  their  proper  arrangement,  and  the  various  re- 
lations which  these  parts  bear  to  one  another  in  point  of  situation,  con- 
tribute greatly  to  strengthen  the  associations.  It  is  some  confirmation  of 
this  theory,  that  it  is  more  easy  to  remember  a  succession  of  sounds,  than 

V  any  particular  sound  which  we  have  heard  detached  and  unconnected. 

^  The  power  of  conceiving  visible  objects,  like  all  other  powers  thai 
depend  on  the  association  of  ideas,  may  be  wonderfullv  improved  by 
habit.  A  person  accustomed  to  drawing,  retains  a  much  more  perfect 
notion  of  a  building  or  of  a  landscape  which  he  has  seen,  than  one  who 
lias  never  practised  that  art.  A  portrait  painter  traces  the  form  of  the 
human  body  from  memory,  with  as  little  exertion  of  attention,  as  he 
employs  in  wrii'mcr  the  letters  which  compose  his  name. 

In  the  power  of  conceiving  colours,  too,  there  are  striking  differencea 
among  individuals:  and,  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect,  that,  iuthe 
greater  number  of  instances,  the  supposed  defects  of  sight  in  this  respect 
ought  to-be  ascribed  rather  to  a  defect  in  the  power  of  conception.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  we  often  see  men  who  are  perfectly  sensible  of  the 
difference  between  two  colours  when  they  are  presented  to  them,  who 
cannot  give  names  to  these  colours,  with  confidence,  when  they  see 
them  apart,  and  are  perhaps  apt  to  canfound  the  one  with  the  other. 
Such  men,  it  should  seem,  feel  the  sensation  of  colour  like  other  men^ 
when  the  object  is  present,  but  are  incapable  (probably  in  consequence 
of  some  early  habit  of  inattention)  to  conceive  the  sensation  distinctly 
^hcn  the.object  is  lemoved.  Without  this  power  of  conception,  it  is 
evidently  impossible  for  them,  however  lively  their  sensations  may  be, 
to  give  a  name  to  any  colour;  for  the  appKcatiou  of  the  name  supposes 
not  only  a  capacity  of  receiving  the  sensation,  but  a  power  of  comparing 
it  with  one  formerly  felt.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  not  be  understood 
by  these  observations  to  deny,  that  there  are  cases,  in  which  there  Is  a 
natural  defect  of  the  organ  in  the  perception  of  colour.  In  some  cases, 
perhaps,  the  sensation  is  not  felt  at  all,  and  in  others,  the  faintness  of 
the  sensation  may  be  one  cause  of  those  habits  of  inattention,  fioni 
which  the  incapacity  of  conception  has  arisen. 
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A  (alent  for  lively  description,  at  least  io  the  case  of  sensible  objects, 
Jepends  chiefly  on  the  degree  in  which  the  describer  possesses  the  pow- 
er of  conception.  We  may  remark,  even  in  coromoo  conversation,  a 
striking  difference  among  individuals  in  this  respect.  One  man,  in  at- 
tempting to  convey  a  notion  of  any  object  he  has  seen,  seems  to  placey 
It  before  him,  an4  to  paint  from  actual  perception  ;  another,  although 
not  deficient  in  a  ready  elocution,  finds  himself  in  such  a  situation  contu- 
sed and  embarrassed  among  a  number  of  particulars  imperfectly  ap- 
prehendedj  which  crowd  into  his  mind  without  any  just  order  and  con- 
nexion. Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  accuracy  of  our  descriptions  that  this 
power  is  subservient :  It  contributes  more  thap  any  thing  else  to  render 
them  striking  and  expressive  to  others,  by  guiding  us  to  a  selection  of 
such  cin'umstances  as  are  most  prominent  and  characteristical ;  in  so 
much  that  I  think  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted,  if  a  person  would 
not  write  a  happier  description  of  an  object  from  the  conception  than 
from  the  actual  perceplion  ofiu  li  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the 
perfection  of  description  does  not  consr-<t  in  a  minute  specification  of  cir- 
cumstances, but  in  a  judicious  selection  of  them,  and  that  the  best  rule 
for  making  the  selection  is,  to  attend  to  the  particulars  that  make  the 
deepest  impression  on  our  minds.  When  the  object  is  actnaliy  before  us, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  compare  the  impressions  which  diff'Tent  cir- 
cumstances produce,  and  the  very  thought  of  writinga  description  would 
prevent  the  impressions  which  would  otherwise  take  place.  WTien  we 
afterwards  conceive  the  object  the  representation  of  it  we  form  to  oar- 
selves,  however  lively,  is  merely  an  outline ;  and  is  made  up  of  those 
circumstances,  which  really  struck  us  most  at  the  moment,  while  othera 
of  less  tmponance  are  obliterated.  'I' he  impression,  indeed ,  which  a  cir- 
cnmatance  makes  on  the  mind,  wiU  vary  considerably  with  the  degree 
of  a  person's  taste ;  but  [  am  inclined  to  think,  that  a  man  of  lively  con- 
ceptions, who  paints  from  these,  while  his  mind  is  yet  warm  from  tb6 
original  scene,  can  hardly  fail  io  succeed  in  descriptive  composition. 

The  facts  and  observations  which  I  have  now  mentioned,  are  appli- 
cable to  conception  as  distiHgulshed  from  imagination.  The  two  pow- 
ers, however,  are  very  nearly  allied,  and  are  frequently  so  blendt^d,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  to  which  of  the  two  some  particular  operations  of 
the  mind  are  to  be  referred.  Ttiere  are  also  many  general  facts  which 
hold  eqnany  with respett  to  both.  The  observations  which  follow,  if 
they  are  well  founded,  are  of  this  number,  and  might  hav*  been  intro- 
duced with  equal  propriety  under  either  article.  1  mention  them  here, 
as  1  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  them  in  the  course  of  the  following 
work,  In  treating  of  some  subjects,  which  will  naturally  occur  to  our  ex- 
amination, before  we  have  another  opportunity  of  considering  this  part 
of  our  constitution. 

It  is  a  common,  I  believe  I  may  say  an  universal  doctrine  among  lo- 
gicians, that  conception  (or  imagination,  which  is.oflen  used  as  synony- 
mous with  it)  is  attended  with  no  belief  of  the  existence  of  its  object. 
'<  Perception,''  says  Dr.  Reid,**  is  Attended  with  a  belief  of  the  present 
'<  existence  of  its  object ;  memory,  with  a  beliefof  its  past  existence; 
^  but  Imagination  is  attended  with  no  belief  at  all ;  and  was  therefore 
'<  called  by  the  schoolmen)  apprehmsio  rinyUx.^* 

It  is  with  great  diffidence,  that  I  presume  to  call  in  question  a  princi- 
ple, which  has  been  so  generally  received ;  yet  there  are  several  circnm- 
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•taoces  which  lead  me  to  doubt  of  it.  If  it  were  a  specifical  diatlnctioii 
between  perception  and  ima^nation,  th$it  the  former  is  always  attended 
with  belief,  and  the  latter  with  none,  then  the  more  lively  our  imagina- 
tion were  of  any  object,  and  the  more  completely  that  object  occupied 
the  attention,  the  less  should  we  be  apt  to  believe  its  existence  ;  for  it  is 
reas«>Dable  to  think,  that  when  any  one  of  our  powers  Is  employed  sepa- 
rately from  the  rest  and  there  is  nothing  to  withdraw  (he  attention  from 
it,  the  laws  which  regulate  its  operation  will  be^uost  obvious  to  our  ob- 
servation, and  will  he  most  completely  discriminated  from  those  which 
are  characteristical  of  the  other  powers  of  the  mind.  So  very  different . 
however  is  the  fact,  that  it  is  matter  of  common  remark,  that  when  im- 
agination is  very  lively,  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  to  its  objects  a  real  exis- 
tence, as  in  the  case  of  dreaming  or  of  madness  ;  and  we  may  add,  in 
thc.case  of  those  who,  in  spite  of  their  own  general  belief  of  the  absurdity 
of  the  vulgar  stories  of  apparitions,  dare  not  trust  themselves  alone  with 
th^  own  imaginations  in  the  dark.  That  imagination  is  in  these  instan- 
ces attended  with  belief,  we  have  all  the  evidence  that  the  nature  of  the 
thing  admits  of,  for  we  feel  andact  in  the  same  manner  as  we  should  dO| 
if  we  believed  that  the  objects  of  our  attetuion  were  real ;  which  is  the 
only  proof  that  metaphysicians  produce,  or  can  produce,  of  the  belief 
which  accompanies  perception. 

In  these  cases,  the  fact,  that  I  wish  to  establish,  is  so  striking,  that  it 
has  never  been  called  in  question ;  but  in  most  cases,  the  impression 
which  the  objects  of  imagination  make  on  the  mind  is  so  momentaryi 
and  is  so  immediately  corrected  by  the  surrounding  oCjects  of  percep* 
lion,  that  it  has  not  time  to  iniuence  our  conduct.  Hence  we  are  apt 
to  conclude  on  a  superficial  view,  that  imagination  is  attended  with  no 
belief;  and  the  conclusion  is  surely  ju»t  in  most  cases,  if,  by  belief,  we 
mean  a  permanent  conviction  which  influences  our  conduct.  But  if  the 
word  be  used  in  the  strict  logical  sense,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  aAer  the 
most  careful  attention  to  what  I  experience  in  myself,  that  the  exercise 
both  of  conception  and  invagination  is  always  accompanied  with  a  be- 
lief that  their  objects  exist.*    When  a  painler  conceives  the  face  and 

*  Am  the  foregoing  reasoning,  though  satisfactory  to  myself,  has  not  appear- 
ed equally  ao  to  some  of  my  friends,  I  should  wish  the  reader  to  coqaider  the  re- 
marks which  I  low  offer,  as  amounting  rather  to  a  query,  than  to  a  decided  opinion. 

May  1  take^e  liberty  of  adding,  that  one  of  the  arguments  which  I  have  stated 
in  opposition  to  the  common  doctrine  concerning  imagination,  appears  to  me  to 
be  autborixed  in  some  measure,  by  the  following  reasoning  of  Dr.  Reid's  on  a 
different  subject  ?  In  considering  those  sudden  bursts  of  passion,  which  lead  us  to 
wreak  our  vengeance  upon  inanimate  objects,  he  endeavours  to  shew,  that  we  have 
in  such  cases,  a  momentary  belief  that  the  object  is  alive.  **  I  confess,'' '  says  he, 
'*  it  seems  to  me  impossible,  that  there  should  be  resentment  against  a  thing, 
which,  at  that  very  moment,  is  considered  as  inanimate ;  and  consequently  incapa- 
ble either  of  intending  hurt,  or  of  being  punished.— There  must,  therefore,  I  con- 
ceive, be  some  momentary  notion  or  conception,  that  the  object  of  our  resentment 
is  capable  of  punishment.'* 

In  another  passage,  the  same  author  remarks,  that  «  men  may  be  governed,  m 
their  practice,  by  a  belief,  which,  in  speculation,  they  reject." 

•<  I  knew  a  man,*' says  he,  **  who  was  as  much  convinced  as  any  man  of  the  folly 
of  the  popular  belief  of  apparitions  in  the  dark :  yet  he  could  not  sleep  in  a  rbom 
alone,  nor  go  alone  into  a  room  fn  the  dark.  Can  it  be  said,  that  his  lear  did 
not  imply  a  belief  of  danger  ?  This  is  impossible.  Tet  his  philosophy  convinced 
him,  that  he  was  in  no  more  danger  in  V^  dark  when  alone,  than  with  company. 
Here  an  unreasonable  belief,  which  was  merely  a  prejudice  of  the  nursery,  stuck  to 
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Sgan  of  an  abaeiit  friend^  in  order  to  draw  his  picture,  he  believes  for 
the  moment  that  his  friend  is  before  him.  The  belief,  indeedi  is  only 
momentaiy ;  for  it  is  extremely  difficult,  in  our  waking  hours,  to  keep 
up  a  steady  and  undivided  attention  to  any  object  we  conceive  or  ima* 
gine,  and,  as  soon  as  the  conception  or  the  imagination  is  over,  the  be* 
lief  which  attended  it  is  at  an  end.  We  find  that  we  can'  recall  and  dis* 
miss  the  objects  of  these  powers  at  pleasure ;  and  therefore  we  leyn  to 
consider  them  as  creations  of  the  mind,  which  have  ao  separate  and  in- 
dependent existence. 

The  compatibility  of  such  a  speculative  disbelief,  as  I  have  here  sup- 
posed, of  the.  ex tstence  of  an  object,  with  a  contrary  momentary  belief^ 
may  perhaps  be  more  readily  adnntted,  if  the  folbwiog  experiment  be 
considered  with  attention. 

Suppose  a  lighted  candle  to  be  so  placed  before  a  concave  mirror,  that 
the  image  of  the  flame  may  be  seen  between  the  mirror  and  the  eye  of 
the  observer.  In  ibis  case,  a  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples of  optics,  or  who  has  seen  the  experiment  made  beforef  has  so 
strong  a  speculative  conviction  of  the  non-existence  of  the  object  in  that 
place  where  he  sees  its  image,  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  pot  bh  fin- 
ger to  the  apparent  flame,  without  any  apprehension  of  injury. 

Suppose,  however,  that  in  such  a  case  it  were  possible  ior  the  obser^ 
ver  to  banish  completely  from  his  thoughts  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
experiment,  and  to  confine  his  attention  wholly  to  his  perception  i  would 
he  not  believe  the  image  to  be  a  reality  ?  and  would  he  not  expect  the 
same  consequences  from  touching  It,  as  from  touching  a  real  body  in  a 
state  of  inflammation  ?  If  these  questions  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
ii  will  follow  that  the  effect  of  the  perception,  while  it  engages  the  at- 
tention completely  to  itself,  is  to  produce  belief;  and  that  the  specula- 
live  disbelie?,  according  to  whjph  our  conduct  in  ordinary  cases  is  rega» 
la  ted,  is  the  result  of  a  recollection  of  the  various  circumstances  with 
which  the  experiment  is  accompanied. 

If,  in  such  a  case  as  I  have  now  supposed,  the  appearance  exhibited 
to  us  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  threaten  us  with  any  immediate  danger, 
the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  we  were  to  banish  from  our  thoughts  the 
circumstances  of  the  experiment,  and  to  limit  our  attention  solely  to 
what  we  perceive :  for  here  the  belief,  which  is  the  first  effect  of  the 
perception,  alarms  our  fears,  and  influences  our  conduct,  before  reflec- 
tion has  time  to  operate.  In  a  very  ingenious  optical  deception,  which 
was  lately  exhibited  in  this  city,  the  image  of  a  flower  was  presented  to 
the  spectator  and  when  he  was  about  to  lay  hold  of  it  with  his  hand,  a 
stroke  was  aimed  at  him  by  the  image  of  a  aagger*  If  a  person  who  has 

fi»t  as  to  govern  his  eondoc^,  in  oppositioa  to  his  spiecaUtive  belief  as  a  pbiloio- 
pber  and  a  man  of  sense.*' 

a  **  There  are  few  persons  who  can  look  down  from  the  battlement  of  a  very  high 
tower  without  fear  ;  while  their  reason  convinces  tlftni,  that  they  are  in  no  mora 
danger  than  when  standing  upon  the  ground,*' 

These  iaets  are  easily  explicable,  on  the  supposition,  that  whenever  the  objects 
of  imai^tioa  engross  the  attention  wholly  (which  they  may  do,  in  opfMsition  to 
any  speculative  opinion  with  respect  to  their  non-existence,)  th^  produce  a  teni- 
poTtfy  belief  of  their  reality.— Indeed,  in  the  la«t  passage,  Dr.  Betd  seems  to  admit 
this  to  be  the  case ;  4br,to8ay  that  aman  who  has  a  dread  of  apparitions,  believes 
himself  to  be  in  danger  when  left  alone  in  the  dark,  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that 
he  believes  (for  the  time)  that  the  objects  of  his  unsgination  are  real. 
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se^n  this  experiment  is  asked  in  his  cooler  moments,  whether  or  not  he 
believes  the  dagger  which  he  saw  to  be  real,  he  will  readily  answer  in 
the  negative ;  and  yet  the  accurate  statement  of  the  fact  undoubtedly 
iSfibat  the  first  and  the  proper  efff^ct  of  the  perception  is  belief,  and 
that  the  disbelief  he  feels,  is  the  pfTect  of  subsequent  reflection. 

The  speculative  disbelief  which  we  feel  with  respect  to  the  illubions 
of  imagination)  I  conceive  to  be  analogous  to  our  speculative  disbelief 
of  the  existence  of  the  object  exhibited  to  the  ^yein  this  optical  decep- 
tion ;  as  our  belief  that  the  illusions  of  imagination  are  real,  while  that 
faculty  occupies  the  mind  exclusively,  is  analogous  to  the  belief  produ- 
ced by  the  optical  di>ception  while  the  attention  is  limited  to  our  per- 
ception, and  is  withdrawn  from  the  circumstances  in  which  the  experi* 
ment  is  made.* 

These  observations  lead  roe  to  take  notice  of  a  circumstance  with 
respect  to  the  belief  accompanying  perreption^  which  it  appears  to  me 
necessary  to  state,  in  order  to  render  Dr.  Reid's  doctrine  on  that  subject 
completely  satisfactory.  He  has  shewn,  that  certain  sensations  a re^  by 
a  law  of  our  nature,  accompanied  by  an  irresistible  belief  of  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  qualities  of  external  ol^ects.  But  this  law  extends  no 
farther  than  to  the  present  existence  of  the  quality ;  that  is,  to  its  exist- 
ence while  we  feel  the  corresponding  sensation.  Whence  is  it  then,* that 
we  ascribe  to  the  quality,  an  existence  independent  of  our  perception  f 
I  apprehend  we  learn  to  do  this  by  experience  alone.  We  find  that  we 
cannot  as  in  the  case  of  imagination,  dismiss  or  recall  the  perception  of 
an  external  object.  If  I  open  my  eyes,  I  cannot  prevent  myself  from 
seeing  the  prospect  which  is  before  me.  I  learn  therefore  to  ascribe  to 
the  objects  of  my  senses,  not  only  an  existence  at  the  time  I  perceive 
tbem,  but  an  Independent  and  a  permanent  existence. 

It  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  this  doctrine,  that  in  sleep,  when  (as  I 
shall  endeavour  afterwards  to  shew)  the  influence  of  the  will  over  the 
train  of  our  thoughts  is  suspended,  and  when,  of  consequence,  the  time 
of  their  c^ntinuanc  e  in  the  mind  is  not  regulated  by  us,  we' ascribe  to 
the  objects  of  imagination  an  independent  and  permanent  existence,  as 
we  do  when  awake  to  the  objects  of  perreption.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pens in  those  kinds  of  madness,  in  which  a  particular  idea  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  attention  and  occupies  it  to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  else* 
Indeed,  madness  seems  in  many  cases  to  ari^e  entirely  from  a  suspension 
of  the  influence  of  the  will  over  the  succession  of  our  thoughts  :  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  objects  of  imagination  appear  to  have  an  exist- 
ence independent  of  our  volition,  and  are  therefore,  agreeably  to  the  fore- 
going doctrine,  mistaken  for  realities. 

Numberless  other  illustrations  of  the  same  general  fact  occur  to  me ; 
but  the  following  is,  1  think,  one  of  the  most  striking.  1  mention  it,  in 
preference  to  the  rest,  as  it  appears  to  me  to  connect  the  doctrine  in 
question  with  some  principles  which  are  now  universally  admitted  among 
philosophers. 

The  distinction  between  the  original  and  the  acquired  perceptions  of 
sight,  is  familiarly  known  to  eve/y  one  who  has  the  slightest  acquaint- 

♦  It  may  appear  to  some  readers  rather  trifling  to  add,  and  yet  to  others  the  re* 
mark  may  not  be  altogether  superfluous,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  insinuate 
by  the  foregoing  illustrationa,  that  the  relation  between  perception  and  ima^na- 
tion  has  the  most  distant  analogy  to  that  between  the  percsption  of  the  object* 
snd  the  perception  of  its  optical  image. 
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ance  with  the  elements  of  optics.  That  this  eense^  prior  to  erperienf  e, 
conveys  to  us  the  notion  of  extension  in  two  dimensions  only,  and  that 
it  gives  us  no  information  concerning  the  distances  at  which  objects  are 
placed  from  the  eye,  are  propositions  which  nobody,  I  presume^  in  the 
present  state  of  science,  will  be  disposed  to  controvert-  In  what  man* 
ner  we  are  enabled,  by  a  comparison  between  the  perceptions  of  si^ht 
and  those  of  touch,  to  extend  the  province  of  the  former  sense  to  a  vari- 
ety of  qualities^  ori«^inaIly  perceived  by  the  latter  sense  only,  optical 
writers  have  explained  at  great  length  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  my 
present  purpose  to  enter  into  any  partf <^ular  details  with  repect  to  their 
reasonings  on  the  subject.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  remark,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  received  dortrine,  the  original  perceptions  of  sight  become, 
in  consequence  of  experience,  signs  of  the  tangible  qualities  of  external 
objects,  and  of  the  distances  at  which  they  are  placed  from  the  organ ; 
and  that,  ahhough  the  knowledge  we  obtain,  in  this  manner,  of  these 
qualities  and  distances,  seems,  from  early  and  constant  habits,  to  be  an 
instantaneous  perception  ;  yet,  in  many  cases,  it  impliea  an  exercise  of 
the  judgfiient,  being  founded  on  a  comparison  of  a  variety  of  different 
circumstances. 

From  these  principles,  it  is  an  obvious  consequence,  that  the  know- 
ledge we  obtain  by  the  eye,  of  the  tangible  qualities  of  bodies,  involves 
the  exercise  of  conception,  according  to  tiie  definition  of  that  power 
which  has  already  been  given.  In  ordinary  discoarse,  indeed,  we  as- 
cribe this  knowledge,  on  account  of  the  instantaneousness  with  which 
it  is  obtained,  to  the  power  of  perception  ;  but  if  the  common  doctrine 
on  the  subject  be  just,  it  is  the  result  of  a  complex  operation  of  the 
m'lud;  comprehending,* first,  the  perception  of  those  qualities,  which 
are  the  proper  and  original  objects  of  sight ;  and,  secondly,  the  con- 
ception ofthose  tangible  qualities,  of  which  the  origrnal  perceptions  of 
sicrht  are  found  from  experience  to  be  the  signs.  The  notions  therefore 
we  form,  by  means  of  the  eye,  of  the  tangible  qualities  of  bodies,  and  of 
the  distances  of  these  objects  from  the  organ,  are  mere  conceptions ; 
Mrongly,  and  indeed  indissolubly,  associated,  by  early  and  constant  ha- 
bit, with  the  original  perceptions  of  sight. 

When  we  open  our  eyes  on  a  magnificent  prospect,  the  various  dis- 
tances at  which  all  its  different  parts  are  placed  from  the  eye,  and  the 
immense  extent  of  the  whole  scene  before  us,  seem  to  be  perceived  as 
immediately,  and  as  instantaneously  by  the  mind,  as  the  coloured  sur- 
face which  is  painted  on  the  retina.  The  truth,  however,  unquestion« 
ably  is,  that  this  variety  of  distance,  and  this  immensity  of  extent,  ar6 
not  objects  of  sense,  but  of  conception  ;  and  the  notions  we  form  of 
them  when  our  eyes  are  open,  differ  from  those  we  should  form  of  them  ^ 
with  our  eyes  shut,  only  in  this,  that  they  are  kept  steadily  in  the  view 
of  the  mind,  by  being  strongly  associated  with  the  sensations  of  colour, 
and  with  the  original  perceptions  of  sight. — This  observation  will  be  the 
more  readily  admitteo,  if  it  be  considered,  that,  by  a  skilful  imitation  of 
a  natural  landscape  in  a  common  shew-box,  the  mind  may  be  led  to 
form  the  same  notions  of  variety  of  distance,  and  even  of  iamense  ex- 
tent, a^if  the  original  scene  were  presented  to  our  senses  :  and  that,al- 
thoi^v  ill  this  case,  we  have  a  speculative  conviction  that  the  sphere 
of  our  vision  only  extends  to  a  few  inches,  yet  so  strong  is  the  associa- 
tion between  the  original  perceptions  of  sight,  and  the  conceptions 
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which  they  habitually  produce,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  U8|  by  any  ef- 
fort of  our  will,  to  prevent  these  conceptions  from  taking  place. 

From  these  observations  it  appears,  that  when  the  conception  3  of  the 
mind  are  rendered  steady  and  permanent,  by  being  stron(^ly  associated 
with  any  sensible  inpression,  they  command  our  belief  no  less  than  our 
actual  perceptions;  and,  therefore,  if  it  were  possible  for  us,  with  our 
eyes  shut,  to  keep  up  for  a  length  of  time,  the  conception  of  any  sensi- 
ble object,  we  should,  as  long  as  this  effort  continued,  believe  that  the 
object  was  present  to  our  senses. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  no  slight  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  that 
fiUhough,  in  the  dark,  the  illusions  of  imagination  are  much  more  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  realities,  than  when  their  momentary  effects  on  the 
belief  are  continually  checked  and  corrected  by  the  objects  which  the 
light  of  day  presents  to  our  perception,  yet,  even  total  darkness  is  not 
so  alsrming  to  a  person  impressed  with  the  vulgar  stories  of  apparitions, 
as  a  faint  and  doubtful  twilight,  which  affords  to  the  conceptions  an  op- 
portunity of  fixing  and  prolonging  their  existence,  by  attaching  them- 
selves to  something  which  is  obscurely  exhibited  to  the  eye In  like 

manner,  when  we  look  through  a  fog,  we  are  frequently  apt  to  mistake 
a  crow  for  a  man :  and  the  conception  we  have,  upon  such  an  occasion, 
of  the  human  figure,  is  much  more  distinct,  and  much  more  steady,  than 
il,  would  be  possible  for  us  to  form,  if  we  bad  no  sensible  object  before 
us ;  in  60  much  that  when,  on  a  more  attentive  observation,  the  crow 
shrinks  to  its  own  dimensions,  we  find  it  impossible,  by  any  effort,  to 
conj'ire  up  the  phantom  which  a  moment  before  we  seemed  to  per- 
ceive. 

Ifthese  observations  are  admitted,  the  effeats  which  exhibitions  of 
fictitious  distress  produce  on  the  mind,  will  appear  lees  wonderful  than 
they  are  supposed  to  be.  During  the  representation  of  a  tragedy  I  ac- 
knowledge, that  we  have  a  general  conviction  that  the  whole  if  a  fic- 
tion, but,  I  believe,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  violent  emotions  which  are 
sometimes  produced  by  the  distresses  of  the  stage,  take  their  rise,  in 
roost  cases,  from  a  momentary  belief,  that  the  distresses  are  real  I  say, 
in  most  cases,  because  1  acknowledge  that  independently  of  any  such 
belief,  there  is  something  contagious  in  a  faithtul  expression  of  any  of 
the  passions. 

The  emotions  produced  by  a  tragedy  are,  upon  this  supposition, 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  dread  we  feel  when  we  look  down  trom  the 
battlement  of  a  tower.*    In  both  cases,  we  have  a  general  conviction, 

*  With  respect  to  the  dread  which  we  feel  in  looking  down  from  the  battle- 
it  ment  of  a  tower,  it  is  curious  to  remark  tha  effects  of  habit  in  gradually  destroy- 
ing it.  The  manner  in  which  habit  operates  in  this  case,  seema  to  be  by  giving  us 
a  command  over  our  thoughts,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  withdraw  our  attention  from 
the  precipice  before  us,  and  direct  it  to  any  other  object  at  pleasure.  It  is  thus 
that  the  mason  and  the  sailor  not  only  can  take  precautions  for  their  own  safety, 
but  remain  completely  masters  of  tliemselves  in  situations  where  other  men,  en- 
fpossed  with  their  imaginary  danger,  would  experience  a  total  suspension  of  their 
faculties.  Any  strong  passion,  which  occupies  the  mind,  produces,  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  same  effect  with  habit.  A  person  alarmed  with  the  apprehension  of  firpt 
has  been  known  to  escape  firom  the  top  of  a  house,  by  a  path  which,  aittAotber 
time,  he  would  have  considered  as  impracticable ;  and  soldiers,  in  mounting  a 
breach,  are  saidao  have  sometimes  found  their  way  to  the  enemy,  by  a  route  which 
appeared  inaccessible  after  their  violent  passions  had  subsided. 
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that  ihereis  no  mund  for  the  feeUogs  we  experience^  but  the  momen" 
(arj  influences  of  imagination  are  so  powerful  as  to  produce  these  feel* 
inga,  before  reflection  has  time  to  come  to  our  relief.  ^  ^ 
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SECTION  f. 


General  obsenrations  on  tbia  Faculty  of  the  Mind. 

X  H<  origin  of  appellatives,  or^  in  other  words,  the  origin  of  those  clas- 
ses of  objects  which,  in  the  schools,  are  called  genera  and  apeciesy  has' 
been  considered  by  some  philosophers  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  pro- 
blems in  metaphysics.  The  account  of  It  which  is  gWen  by  Mr.  Smith, 
In  his  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  Languages,  appears  to  me  to  be 
equally  simple  and  salisfaqtory. 

^^  The  assignation"  (says  he)  ^^  of  particular  names,  to  denote  parti- 
'^  cular  objects ;  that  is,  the  Institution  of  nouns  substantive,  would  pro- 
*^  bablj  be  one  of  the  first  steps  towards  the  f  rmatlon  of  Language. 
'^  The  particular  cave,  whose  covering  sheltered  the  savage  from  the 
<^  weather :  the  particular  tree,  whose  fruit  relieved  his  hunger ;  the 
'*  particular  fountain,  whose  water  allayed  his  thirst ;  would  first  be  de- 
"  nominated  by  the  words,  cave,  tree,  fountain;  or  by  whatever  other 
*<  appellations  he  might  think  proper,  in  that  primitive  jargon,  to  mark 
'<  them.  Afterwards,  when  the  more  enlarged  experience  of  this  savage 
**  had  led  him  to  observe,  and  his  necessary  occasions  obliged  him  to 
'*  make  mention  of,  other  caves,  and  other  trees,  and  other  fountains ; 
**  he  would  naiurally  bestow  upon  each  of  those  ne|v  objects,  the  same 
"  name  by  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  express  the  similar  object 
'^  he  was  first  acquainted  with.  And  thus,  those  words,  which  were  ori- 
^'  ginally  the  proper  names  of  individuals,  would  each  of  them  insensi- 
'*  My  become  the  common  name  of  a  multitude  "• 

*Mtis  this  application"  (he  continues)  ^^  of  the  name  of  an  indivi* 
"  dual,  to  a  great  number  of  objects,  whose  resemblance  naturally  re- 

.  ^  The  same  account  of  the  progreaa  of  the  mind  In  the  formatioa  oi genera^  is 
given  by  the  Abb6  de  CondiUac. 

*^  Un  enfant  appelle  dii  nom  d'^Arbre  le  premier  ftrbre  que  nous  lai  raontrons. 
Un  lecood  arbre  qu'il  volt  ensuite  lui  rapelle  la  m§me  id6e ;  il  lui  donne  le  mdmr 
nom ;  de  OD^me  k  un  troisidme,  k  un  qtiairiftme,  et  ToiU  le  mot  d^Arbm  donnS  d'a- 
bord  i  un  indivklu,  qui  devieot  pour  lui  un  nom  de  classe  ou  de  genre,  une  id^ 
abttraitc  qui  comprend  tons  les  arbres  en  g^n^ral,^' 
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<<  calls  the  idea  of  that  individuffU  and  of  the  name  which  expresses  it, 
**  that  seems  ori^nally  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  formation  of  those* 
"classes,  and  assortments,  which,  in  the  schools,  are  called  gensra, and 
"  species  ;  and  of  which  the  ingenious  and  eloquent  Rosseau  finds  him- 
^^  self  so  much  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  origin.  What  constitutes  a 
'^  species^  is  merely  a  number  of  objects,  bearing  a  certain  degree  of  re- 
"  semblance  to  one  another;  and  on  that  account,  denominated  by  a 
^^  single  appellation,  which  may  be  applied  to  express  any  one  of 
« them."* 

This  view  of  the  natural  progress  of  the  mind,  in  forming  classifica- 
tions of  external  objects,  receives  some  illustration  from  a  fact  mention- 
ed by  Captain  Cook  in  his  account  of  a  smalt  island  called  Wateeoo, 
which  he  visited  in  sailing  from  New-Zealand  to  the  Friendly  Islands. 
'<  The  inhabitants,"  says  he,  <*  were  afraid  to  come  near  our  cows  and 
"  horses,  nor  did  they  form  the  least  conception  of  their  nature.  Bat 
^'  the-sheep  and  goats  did  not  surpass  the  limits  of  their  ideas ;  for  they 
<^  gave  us  to  understand  that  they  knew  them  to  be  birds.  It  will  ap- 
''  pear,"  he  adds,  '^  rather  incredible,  that  human  ignorance  could  ever 
"  make  so  strange  a  mistakey  there  not  being  the  most  distant  simili- 
"  tude  between  a  sheep  or  a  goat,  and  any  winged  animal  But  these 
"  people  seemed  to  know  nothing  of  the  existence  of  any  other  land 
^^  animals,  besides  hogs,  dogs,  and  birds.  Our  sheep  and  goats,  they 
"  could  see,  were  very  different  creatures  from  the  two  first,  and  there- 
"  fore  th^  inferred  that  they  must  belong  to  the  latter  class,  in  which 
"  they  knew  that  there  is  a  considerable*  variety  of  species." — I  would 
add  to  Cook's  very  Judicious  remarks,  that  the  mistake  of  these  island- 
ers probably  did  not  arise  from  their  considering  a  sheep  or  a  goat  as 
bearing  a  more  striking  resemblance  to  a  bird,  than  to  the  two  classes  of 
quadrupeds  with  which  they  were  acquainted ;  but  to  the  want  6f  a  ge- 
neric word,  such  as  quadrupedy  comprehending  these  two  species; 
which  men  In  their  situation  would  no  more  be  led  to  form,  than  a  per- 
son who  had  only  seen  one  individual  of  each  species,  would  think  of  an 
appellative  to  express  both,  instead  of  applying  a  proper  name  to  each. 
Inconsequence  of  the  variety  of  birds,  it  appears,  that  they  had  a  gene- 
ric name  comprehending  all  of  them,  to  which  it  was  not  unnatnral  for 
them  to  refer  any  new  animal  they  met  with. 

The  classification  of  different  objects  supposes  a  power  of  attending 
to  some  of  their  equalities  or  attributes,  without  attending  to  the  rest ; 
for  no  two  objects  are  to  be  found  without  some  specific  difference  ; 
and  no  assortment  o^  arrangement  can  be  formed  among  things  not  per- 
fectly alike,  but  by  losing  sight  of  their  distinguishing  peculiarities,  and 
limiting  the  attention  to  those  attributes  which  belong  to  them  io  com- 
mon. Jndeed,  without  this  power  of  attending  separately  to  things 
which  our  senses  present  to  us  in  a  state  of  union,  we  never  could  have 
had  any  idea  o^nutnhtr  ;  for,  before  we  can  consider  different  objects 
as  forming  a  multitude,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to  apply 
to  all  of  them  ode  common  name;  on  in  other  words,  that  we  should 
reduce  them  all  to  the  same  genus.  The  various  objects,  for  example, 
animate  and  inanimate,  which  are,  at  this  moment,  before  me,  I  may 

♦  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  Languages,  annexed  to  Mr.  Smith's  Theory  of 
Moral  Scutimenu.    Boaioii edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  217,  &c. 
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dauand  nuiuhor  in  a  variety  ofdifferent  ways,  a<H»)rdlng  to  the  view 
oriftem  tiiat  1  choose  to  take.  I  may  reckon  successively  the  number 
ofsheep^  of  cows,  of  horses,  of  elms,  of  oaks,  of  beeches ;  or  I  may 
irst  reckon  the  number  of  animals,  and  then  the  number  of  trees ;  or  I 
may  at  once  reckon  (he  number  of  all  the  organized  substances  which 
my  senses  present  to  me.  But  whatever  be  the  principle  on  which 
toy  olasstfication  proceeds,  it  is  evident,  that  the  objects  numbered 
tojgcther,  must  be  considered  in  tho^e  respects  only  in  which  they  agree 
with  each  other ;  and  that,  if  I  had  no  power  of  separating  the  com- 
binations  of  sense,  1  never  could  have  conceived  them  as  formine  a 
plurality. 

This  power  of  considering  certain  qualhies  or  attributes  of  an  ob- 
ject apart  from  the  rest ;  or,  as  I  would  rather  choose  to  define  It,  the 
power  which  the  understanding  has,  of  separating:  the  eombinationa 
which  are  presented  to  it,  is  distinguished  by  logicians  by  the  name  of 
abstraction.  It  l)as  been  supposed  by  some  philosophers, '  with  what 
probability  I  shall  not  now  inquire,)  to  form  the  characteristical  aitci- 
bute  ofsL  rational  nature.  That  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all 
oar  faculties,  and  very  intimately  connected  with  the  exercise  of  our 
reasoning  powers,  is  beyond  dispute.  And,  I  flatter  myself,  it  will  ap- 
pear from  the  sequel  of  this  chapter,  how  much  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  it  conduces  to  the  success  of  our  philosophical  pursuits,  and  of 
our  general  conduct  in  fife. 

The  subserviency  of  Abstraction  to  the  power  of  Reasoning,  and  alao 
its  subserviency  to  the  exertions  of  a  Poetical  or  Creative  ImaginHtion, 
shall  be  afterwards  fu\ly  illustrated.  At  present,  it  is  sufficient  for  my 
purpose  to  remark,  that  as  abstraction  is  tlie  ground  work  of  classifica- 
tion, without  this  faculty  of  the  mind  we  should  have  been  perfectly  in« 
capable  of  general  speculation,  and  all  our  knowledge  must  necessarily 
have  been  fimited  to  individuals:  and  that  some  o(  the  most  useful 
branches  ot  science,  particularly  the  different  br?i,t\ch^A  of  mathematics, 
in  which  the  very  subjects  of  our  reasoning  are  abstractions  of  the  un- 
derstanding, could  never  have  possibly  had  an  existence.  With  respect 
to  the  subserviency  of  this  faculty  to  poetical  imagination,  it  Is  no  less 
obvious,  that,  as  the  poet  is  supplied  with  all  his  materials  by  exp^ 
rience ;  and  as  his  province  is  limited  to  combine  and  modify  things 
which  really  exist,  so  as  to  produce  new  wholes  of  his  own ;  so  every 
exertion  which  be  thus  makes  of  his  powers,  presupposes  the  exercise 
of  abstraction  in  decomposing  and  separating  actual  combinations.-^ 
And  it  was  on  this  account,  that,  in  the  chapter  on  Conception,  I  was 
led  to  make  a  distinction  between  that  faculty,  which  is  evidently  sim- 
ple and  uncompoiinded,  and  the  power  of  Imagination,  which  (at  least 
in  the  sense  in  which  I  employ  the  word  in  these  inquiries)  is  the  result 
of  a  combination  of  various  other  powers* 

1  have  introduced  these  remarks,  in  order  to  point  out  a  difference 
between  the  abstractions  which  are  subservient  to  reasoning,  and  those 
which  are  subservient  to  imagination.  And,  il'  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  is 
a  distinction  which  has  not  l^en  sufficiently  attended  to  by  some  wri- 
ters of  eminence.  In  every  instance  in  which  imagination  is  employed 
in  forming  new  wholes,  by  decompounding  and  combining  the  percep- 
tions of  sense,  it  is  evidently  necessary  that  the  poet  or  the  painter 
should  be  able  to  state  to  himself  the  circumstances  abstracted,  as  sepa- 
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rate  objects  of  concepUon.  But  this  Is  by  no  means  requisite  in  every 
case  In  which  abstraction  is  subservient  to  the  power  of  leasooing ;  for 
it  frequently  happens,  that  we  can  reason  concerning  one  quality  or 
property  of  an  object  abstracted  from  the  rest,  while,  at  the  same  limey 
we  find  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  it  separately.  Tbusi  I  can  reason 
concerning  extension  and  figure^  without  any  reference  to  colour ;  al- 
though it  may  be  doubted,  if  a  person  possessed  of  sight  can  make  ex- 
tension and  figure  steady  objects  of  conception;  without  connecting  with 
them  one  colour  or  another.  Nor  is  this  always  owing  (as  it  is  in  the 
instance  now  mentioned)  merely  to  the  association  of  ideas;  for  there 
are  cases,  in  which  we  can  reason  concerning  things  separately,  which 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  suppose  any  being  so  constituted  as  to  con- 
ceive apart*  Thus,  we  can  reason  concerning  lengtbi  abstracted  from 
any  ether  dimension ;  although,  surely,  no  understanding  can  make 
length,  without  breadth,  an  object  of  conception.  And,  by  the  way* 
this  leads  me  to  take  notice  of  an  error,  which  mathematical  teachers 
are  apt  to  commit)  in  explaining  the  first  principles  of  geometry.  By 
dwelling  long  on  £uclid's  first  definitions,  they  lead  the  student  to  sup- 
pose that  they  relate  to  notions  which  arc  extremely  mysterious,  and  to 
strain  his  powers  in  fruitless  attempts  to  conceive,  what  cannot  possibly 
be  made  an  object  of  conception.  If  these  definitions  were  omitted,  or 
very  slightly  touched  upon,  and  the  attention  at  once  directed  to  geo- 
metrical reasonings,  the  student  would  immediately  perreive,  that  al- 
thoiikgh  the  lines  in  the  diagrams  are  really  extended  in  two  dimensions, 

Jet  that  the  demonstrations  relate  only  to  one  of  them ;  and  that  the 
uman  understanding  has  the  faculty  of  reasoning  concerning  things 
separately,  which  are  always  presented  to  us,  both  by  our  powers  of 
perception  and  conception,  in  a  state  of  union.  Such  abstractions,  in 
truthyare  familiar  to  the  most  illiterate  of  mankind;  and  it  is  in  this 
very  way  that  they  are  insensibly  formed.  When  a  tradesman  speaks 
of  the  length  of  a  room,  in  contradistinction  to  its  breadth ;  or  when  he 
speaks  of  the  distance  between  anv  two  objects,  he  forms  exactly  the 
same  abstraction^  which  is  referred  to  by  Euclid  in  his  second  defini- 
tion ;  and  which  most  of  his  commentators  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  illustrate  by  prolix  metaphysical  disquisitions. 

I  shall  only  observe  farther,  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  province 
of  this  faculty  of  the  mind,  that  notwithstanding  its  essential  subser- 
viency to  every  act  of  classification,  yet  it  might  have  been  exercised, 
although  we  had  only  been  acquainted  with  one  individual  object. — 
Although,  for  example,  we  had  never  seen  but  one  rose,  we  might  still 
have  been  able  to  attend  to  its  colour,  without  thinking  of  its  other  pro- 
perties. This  has  led  some  philosophers  to  suppose,  that  another  fa- 
culty besides  abstraction,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of  gene- 
ralization, is  necessary  to  account  for  the  formation  of  genera  and  spe- 
des :  and  they  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  although  generalization 
without  abstraction  is  impossible ;  yet  that  we  might  have  been  so 
formed,  as  to  be  able  to  abstract,  without  being  capable  of  generalizing. 
The  grounds  of  this  opinion  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  examine,  fot~ 
any  w  the  purposes  which  I  have  at  present  in  view. 
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SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Objects  of  our  Thought^  tPben  we  employ  general  Terms. 

FftOM  the  account  which  was  giyeo  io  a  fiirmer  chapter,  of  the  com- 
moa  theories  of  perception,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  prevailioc  opinion 
among  philosophers^  that  the  qualities  oi  external  objects  are  perceived 
by  means  of  images  or  species  transmitted  to  the  mind  by  the  organs  of 
sense;  an  opinion  of  which  I  already  endeavoured  to  trace  theory, 
from  certain  natural  prejudices  suggested  by  the  phenomena  of  the  ma^ 
terial  world.  The  same  train  of  thinking  has  led  them  to  suppose  that^ 
in  the  case  of  all  our  other  intellectual  operations,  there  exist  in  the 
mind  certain  ideas  distinct  from  the  mind  itself ;  and  that  these  ideas 
are  the  objects  about  which  our  ihombU  nre  employed.  When  I  re* 
collect,  for  example,  the  appearance  of  an  absent  ^eod,  it  is  supposed 
tluLi  the  immediate  object  of  my  thought  is  an  idea  of  my  friend  ;  which 
I  at  first  received  by  my  senses,  and  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  re* 
tain  in  the  mind  by  the  faculty  of  memory.  When  I  form  to  myself  an 
imajginary  combination  by  an  effort  of  poetical  invention,  it »  supposed, 
in  like  manner,  that  the  parts  which  I  combine,  exbted  previously  in 
the  mind :  and  furnish  the  materials  on  which  it  is  the  province  of  ima- 
gination to  operate.  It  is  to  Dr.  Beid  we  owe  the  Important  remarl^ 
Uiat  all  these  notions  are  wholly  hypothetical ;  that  it  is  impossible  to 
produce  a  shadow  of  evidence  in  support  of  them ;  and  that,  even  al- 
though we  were  (o  admit  their  truth,  they  would  not  render  the  pheno- 
mena in  question  more  intelUgible.  According  to  his  principles,  th«»- 
forey  we  have  no  ground  for  supposing,  that,  in  any  one  operation  of 
the  mind,  there  exists  ia  itao  object  distinct  Crom  the  mind  itself;  and 
all  the  common  expressions  which  involve  such  a  supposition  are  to  be 
considered  as  unmeaning  circumlocutions,  which  serve  only  to  disguise 
from  na  the  real  history  of  the  intellectual  phenomena.* 

*  In  Older  to  prevent  mUapprdiensions  of  Dr.  Beld^s  meaning,  in  his  ftssooings 
aigunst  the  ideal  theoiy,  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain,  a  little  note  fully  than  I 
have  dcme  in  the  text,  in  what  sense  be  c^uls  in  question  the  existence  of  ufeot  s 
ht  the  meaning  which  this  word  is  employed  to  convey  in  popular  discourse*  dif- 
ftrs  widely  from  that  which  is  annexed  to  it  by  the  philoBopbera  whose  opinion  he 
controvcru.    This  explanation  I  shall  give  in  his  own  words. 

^  In  popular  Unguaige,  idea  signifies  the  same  thing  as  conceptk>n,  appreben- 
AMI,  notion.  To  liave  an  idea  of  any  thing,  is  to  conceive  it  To  have  a  distinct 
idea, »  to  conceive  it  distinctly.  To  have  no  idea  of  it,  is  not  to  conceive  it  at  all. 
When  the  word  idea  is  taken  in  this  popular  sense^  no  man  can  possibly  doubt 
whether  he  has  ideas.** 

"  According  to  the  philosophical  meaning  of  the  word  ideot  it  does  not  signify 
that  set  of  the  mind  which  we  call  thought,  or  conception,  but  some  obfset  q£ 
thought.  Of  these  objects  of  thought  called  ideas,  difietcnt  sccu  of  philosophers 
have  given  very  different  accounts.*' 

««  Some  have  held  them  to  be  self-existent ;  others  to  be  in  the  divine  mind  i 
others  io  oar  own  minds ;  and  others  in  the  brain,  or  sensorium.**    p.  213. 

**  The  Peripatetic  system  of  species  and  phantasms,  as  well  as  the  Platonic 
^tem  of  ideas,  is  grounded  upon  this  principle,  that  in  every  hind  of  thought, 
there  must  be  some  object  that  really  exists ;  in  every  operation  of  the  mind» 
something  to  work  upon.  V^hether  this  immediate  object  be  caUed  an  idea  with 
Plato,  or  a  phantasm  or  species  with  Arisiotle ;  whether  it  be  eternal  and  un^ 
created,  or  produced  by  the  impressions  of  external  objects,  is  of  no  consequence 
in  the  present  argument."    Ibid.p.338k 
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^  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know,"  (say s  this  excellent  philosopher,)  *'  how 
«<  we  perceive  distant  objects;  how  we  remember  things  past;  how  we 
*<  imagine  things  that  have  no  existence.  Ideas  in  the  m'tnd  seem  to 
^account  for  all  these  operations;  they  are  all  by  the  means  of  ideas 
*'  reduced  to  one  operation  :  to  a  kind  of  feeling,  or  immediate  percep- 
^  tion  of  things  present,  ana  in  contact  with  the  percipient ;  and  feeling 
'^is  an  operation  6o  familiar,  that  we  think  It  needs  no  explanation,  but 
"  may  serve  to  explain  other  operations." 

^^  Btit  this  feeling,  or  immediate  perception,  Is  as  dtfScult  to  be  com* 
*<  prehended,  as  the  things  Which  we  pret«>nd  to  explain  by  it.  Two 
"  things  may  be  in  contact,  without  any  feeling  or  perception  ;  there 
"  must  therefor^  be  in  the  percipient,  a  power  to  feel  or  to  perceive. — 
"  Row  this  power  Is  produced,  and  hdw  it  operates,  Is  quite  beyond 
**  the  reach  of  our  knowledge.  As  Ihtle  can  we  know,  whether  this 
*^  power  must  be  limited  to  things  present,  and  in  contact  with  us.— - 
<'  Neither  can  any  man  pretend  to  prove  that  the  String  who  gave  us 
**  the  power  to  perceive  things  present,  may  not  give  us  the  power  to 
<^  perceive  things  distant,  to  remember  things  past,  and  to  conceive 
«*  things  that  never  existed. '*• 
/  ^7  J^n  another  part  of  bis  work,  Dr.  Reid  has  occasion  to  trace  the 
"  ^  ongin  of  the  prejudice  which  has  led  philosophers  to  suppose,  that,  in 
all  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  there  must  be  an  object  of 
thought,  which  really  exists  while  we  think  of  it.  His  remarks  on  thia 
subject,  which  are  highly  Ingenious  an((  satisfactory,  are  contained  in 
hb  account  of  the  different  theories  concerning  conception.f 

As  in  all  the  ancient  metaphysical  systems  it  was  taken  for  granted, 
(fN\>babhr  from  the  analogy  of  our  external  perceptions,)  that  every  ex- 
ertion of  thought  implies  the  existence  of  an  object  distinct  from  the 
thinking  l>eing ;  It  naturally  occurred,  as  a  very  curious  question  ;  What 
is  the  immediate  object  of  oar  attention,  when  we  are  engaged  in  any 
general  speculation  ?  or.  In  other  words,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  idea 
corresponding  to  a  general  term  ?  When  I  think  of  any  particular  ob- 
ject which  1  have  formerly  perceived,  such  as  a  particular  friend,  a 
particular  tree,  or  a  particular  mountain,  f  can  comprehend  what  is 
meant  by  a  picture  or  representation  of  such  objects ;  and  thereidre 
the  explanation^  given  by  the  idea)  theory,  of  that  act  of  the  mind 
which  we  formerly  called  Conception,  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  it 
at  least  net  wholly  unintelligible.    But  what  account  shall  we  give 

'*So  nnich  is  this  opinion  fixed  in  the  minds  of  philosophers,  that,  I  doubt  not 
hot  it  will  Appear  to  most  a  very  strange  paradox,  or  rather  a  contradiction,  that 
men  should  think  without  ideas.  But  this  appearance  of  contradiction,  arises 
from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  idea.  If  tlie  idea  of  a  thing  means  only  the 
thought  of  it,  which  is  the  most  common  meaning  of  the  word,  to  think  without 
ideas,  is  to  think  without  thought;  which  is  undoubtedly  a  contradiction.  Hut 
■n  idea,  according  to  the  definition  given  of  ii  by  philosophers,  is  not  thought,  but 
*•*  <>ycct  of  thought,  which  really  exists,  and  is  perceived,"  &c.    Ibid.  p.  390. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  when  in  this  work,  I  make  use  of  the  word  idea  in  sta* 
ting  my  own  opinions,  I  employ  it  uniformly  in  the  popular  sense,  and  not  in  the 
philosophical  iense,  as  now  explained;  it  would  be  better,  perhaps,  to  avoid  it 
altcmther;  but  i  have  found  it  difficult  to  do  so,  without  adopting  unusual 
modes  of  expression,    i  Hatter  myself  that  I  have  used  it  with  du<  caution. 

*  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Pdwers,  p.  J14.        f  Ibid.  p.  S/a 
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Upon  the  principles  of  this  theory,  of  the  (ibjects  of  my  thoughtSi  when 
I  employ  the  words,  friend,  tree,  monntain,  as  generic  terms  ?  For,  that 
ail  the  things  I  have  e?er  perceived  are  iodividaals,  and  consequently, 
that  the  ideas  denoted  by  genera)  words,  (if  such  ideas  exist,)  are  not 
copied  from  any  originals  that  have  fallen  under  my  ohservatbn,  is  not 
only  aelf-evident.  but  almost  an  identical  proposition. 

In  ani(wer  to  this  question,  the  Platonists,  and,  at  a  still  earlier  period, 
the  Pythagoreans,  taught,  that,  although  these  universal  ideas  are  not 
copied  from  any  objects  perceivable  by  sense,  yet,  that  they  have  an 
existence  independent  of  the  human  mind,  and  are  no  more  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  uuderstaoding,  of  which  they  are  the  proper  objects, 
then  material  things  are  to  be  confouuded  with  our  powers  of  external 
perception ;  that  as  all  the  individuals  whtrh  compose  a  genus,  must  pos* 
sesa  sooiethnig  in  comu)on  3  and  as  it  is  in  consequence  of  this,  that  they 
belong  to  that  geous,  and  are  distinguishabie  by  the  same  name,  this 
common  thing  forms  the  essence  of  each,  and  is  the  ohjert  of  the  un- 
derstanding, when  we  reason  concerning  the  genus.    They  maintained 
also,  that  this  common  essence,*  notwithstanding  its  inseparable  union 
with  a  multitude  of  different  individuals,  is  in  itself  one,  and  indivit^ible. 
On  most  of  these  points,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  seems  to  have 
coincided  very  nearly  with  thai  of  Plato.    The  language,  however, 
which  these  philosophers  employed  on  this  subject,  was  different,  and 
gave  to  their  doctrines  the  appearance  of  a  wider  diversity  than  proba** 
biy  existed  between  their  opinions.     While  Plato  was  led,  by  his  pas* 
sion  for  the  marvellous  and  the  mysterious,  to  insist  on  the  incompre* 
hensible  union  of  the  same  idea  or  essence  with  a  number  of  individu- 
als, without  multiplication  or  division,t  Aristotle,  more  cautious,  and 
aidiing  afgreater  perspicuity,  contented  himself  with  saying,  that  all 
individuals  are  composed  of  matter  and  form  and  thai  it  is  in  conse- 
quence of  possessing  a  common  form,  that  different  Individuals  belong 
to  the  same  genus.    But  they  both  agreed,  that,  as  the  matter,  or  the 
individual  natures  of  objects,  were  perceived  by  sense,  so  the  general 
idea,  or  essence,  or  form,  was  perceived  by  the  intellect ;  and  that,  as 
the  attention  of  the  vulgar  wis  chiefly  engrossed  with  the  former,  so 
the  latter  furnished  to  the  philosopher  the  materials  of  his  speculations. 
The  chief  difference  between  the  opinions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  on 
the  subject  of  ideas,  related  to  the  mode  of  their  existence.    That  the 
matter  of  which  all  things  are  made,  existed  from  eternity,  was  a  prin- 

*  In  this  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  concerning  oni- 
vensls,  I  have  subntituted,  instead  of  the  word  idea^  the  word  etaence,  as  better 
fitted  to  coDvey  to  a  modern  reader  the  true  import  of  Plato's  expressions.  The 
word  essentia  is  said  to  have  been  first  employed  by  Cicero ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  ihe  schoolmen,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  Platonists  used  the 
word  idea,    fiee  Ilr.  Beid's  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  page  473. 

f  **  The  idea  of  a  thing,"  says  Plato,  <*  is  that  which  makes  sne  of  the  euay  f 
which^  preserving  the  unity  and  integrity  of  its  own  nature,  runs  through  and 
mixes  with  things  infinite  m  number ;  and  yet,  however  multiform  it  may  appear, 
is  always  the  same  :  so  that  by  it  we  find  out  and  discriminate  the  thing,  whatever 
shapes  it  may  assume,  and  under  whatever  disguise  it  may  conceal  itself.'>«-Pi.A- 
To  in  Philsbo,  (quoted  |>y  the  author  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language. 
Tol.  i.  p.  100,  2d  edit.) 
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dple  which  both  admitted ;  but  Plato  farther  taught}  (hat,  of  every 
species  of  things,  there  is  an  idea  or  form  which  also  existed  from  eter- 
nity,  and  that  this  idea  is  the  exemplar  or  model  according  to  which  the 
individuals  of  the  species  were  made ;  whereas  Aristotle  held>  that, 
although  matter  may  exist  without  form,  yet  that  forms  could  not  exist 
without  matter.* 

The  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  concerning  univarsals  differed  widely  from 
those  both  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  seems  to  have  approached  to  a 
speculation  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  of  a  more  recent  origin, 
and  which  an  eminent  philosopher  of  the  present  age  has  ranked  among 
the  discoveries  which  do  the  greatest  honour  to  modern  geniua.t 

Whether  this  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  coincided  entirely  with  that  of  the 
Nominalists,  (whose  opinions  I  shall  afterwards  endeavour  to  explain,) 
or  whether  it  did  not  resemble  more  a  doctrine  maintained  by  another 
sect  of  schoolmen  called  Conceptuatists,  1  shall  not  inquire.  The  de- 
termination of  this  question  is  interesting  only  to  men  of  erudition,  for 
the  knowledge  we  possess  of  this  part  of  the  Stoical  philosophy,  is  too 
imperfect  to  assist  us  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  argument,  or 
even  to  diminish  the  merit  of  those  philoeophera  who  have,  in  modera 
times,  been  led  to  similar  conclusions'! 

As  it  is  not  my  object,  in  this  work,  to  ent3r  into  historical  details, 
any  farther  thim  is  necessary  for  illustrating  the  subjects  of  which  I 
treat,  I  shall  pass  over  the  various  attempts  which  were  made  by  the 
Eclectic  philosophers,  (a  sect  which  arose  at  Alexandria  about  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  third  century)  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  concerning  ideas.  The  endless  difficulties,  it  would  appear, 
to  which  their  speculations  led,  induced,  at  last,  the  more  cautious  and 

*  In  this  account  of  the  diflerence  between  Plato  and  Aristotle  on  the  subject 
of  ideas,  I  have  chiefly  followed  Brucker,  whose  very  laborious  researches  with 
respect  to  this  article  of  the  history  of  philosophy  are  well  known.  In  stating  the 
distinction,  however,  I  have  confined  myself  to  as  general  terms  as  possible  •,  as 
the  subject  is  Involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  has  divided  the  opinions  of  veiy 
eminent  writers.  The  reader  will  find  the  result  of  Brucker's  inquiries,  in  his 
own  words,  in  Note  (F.) 

The  authority  of  Brucker,  in  this  instance,  has  the  more  weight  with  me,  as  It 
coincides  in  the  most  material  respects  with  that  of  Dr.  Reid.  Sec  his  Essays 
on  the  Intellectaal  Powers  of  Man,  and  the  conclusion  of  his  Inquiry  into  the 
Human  Mind. 

A  very  different  account  of  AristotleU  doctrine,  in  those  particulars  in  which  it 
is  commonly  supposed  to  differ  from  that  of  Plato,  is  given  by  two  modem  wri« 
ters  of  great  learning,  whose  opinions  are  justly  entitled  to  much  respect,  from 
their  familiar  acquaintance  with  Aristotle's  later  Commentators  of  the  Alexan- 
drian School.    See  Origin  and  Progress  of  Langua^^,  vol.  i.  and  Uabbis's  Uernea. 

It  is  of  no  consequence,  for  any  of  the  purposes  which  I  have  at  present  in  view, 
what  opinion  we  form  on  this  much  controverted  point  of  philosophical  histcny. 
In  so  far  as  the  ideal  theory  was  an  attempt  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  our 
general  speculations  are  carried  on,  it  is  agKed  on  all  hands,  that  the  doctrine  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  were  essentially  the  same;  and  accordingly,  what  I  have  said 
on  that  subject,  coincides  entirely  with  a  passage  which  the  reader  wUl  find  in 
"Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,"  vol.  i.  p.  38,  2d  edit. 

t  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  book  i.  part  i.  sect  7. 
^  See  Note  (O.) 
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modes!  inqair^rs  lo  baniah  them  entirely  from  Dialects^  aod  to  coatent 
tbemselves  wUh  stadyiog  the  arraogements  or  dassifications  of  iiniver- 
jaisy  which  the  ancient  philosophers  had  made,  without  engaging  iu 
any  metaphysical  disquisitions  concerning  their  nature.  Porphyry,  in 
particular,  although  he  tells  us,  that  he  had  speculated  much  on  this 
subject,  yet,  in  his  Introduction  to  Aristotle's  Categories,  waves  the 
consideration  of  it  as  obscure  and  intricate.  On  such  questions  as  these  ; 
"  Whether  genera  and  species  exist  in  nature,  or  are  only  conceptions 
*^  of  the  Human  Mind ;  and  (on  the  supposition  f  hat  they  exist  in  na« 
^^  ture)  whether  they  are  iahereut  in  the  objects  of  sense,  or  disjoined 
^*  from  them  ?'^  he  declines  gi^iag  any  determination. 

This  passage  in  Porphyry's  Introduction  is  an  object  of  curiosity,  as, 
by  a  singular  concurrence  of  circumstances,  it  sen ^  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  a  controversy  from  which  it  was  the  authoi's  intention  to 
divert  the  inquiries  of  Yi\b  Headers.  Amidst  the  disorders  produced  by 
the  irruptions  of  the  Barbarians,  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue 
was  almost  entirely  lost;  and  the  studies  of  philosophers  were  confined 
to  Latin  versions  of  Aristotle's  Dialectics,  and  of  Porphyry's  Introduc- 
tion concerning  the  Categories.  With  men  who  had  a  reush  for  such 
disquisitions,  it  is  probable  that  the  passage  already  quoted  from  Per-* 
phyry,  would  have  a  tendency  rather  to  excite  than  to  damp  curiosity ; 
and  accordingly,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  controversy  to 
which  it  relates  continued,  during  the  dark  ages,  to  form  a  favourite 
subject  of  discussion.  The  opinion  which  was  prevalent  was,  (to  use 
the  scholastic  langaage  of  the  times,)  that  unlversals  do  not  exist  before 
tilings,  nor  after  things,  but  in  things ;  that  is,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
attempt  a  commentary  upon  expressions  to  which  I  do  not  pretend  to 
he  able  to  annex  very  precise  notions,)  universal  ideas  have  not  (as 
Plato  thought)  an  existence  separable  from  individual  objects,  and; 
therefore,  they  could  not  have  existed  prior  to  them  in  the  order  of 
tioie  ;  nor  yet,  (according  to  the  d€)ctrine  of  the  Stoics,)  are  they  mere 
conceptions  of  the  miod^  formed  in  consequence  of  an  pxamination  and 
eomparison  of  particulars  ;  but  these  ideas  or  forms  are  from  eternity 
united  inseparably  with  that  matter  of  which  things  consist,  or,  as  the 
Aristotelians  sometimes  express  themselves,  the  forms  of  things  are 
fk'om  eteniity  immersed  in  matter. — ^The  reader  will,  I  hope,  forgive  me 
for  entering  into  these  details,  not  only  on  account  of  their  connexion 
with  the  observations  which  are  to  follow,  but  as  they  relate  to  a  coo* 
troversy  which,  for  many  ages,  employed  all  the  ingenuity  and  learning 
in  £urope,  and  which,  therefore,  however  frivolous  in  itself,  deserves 
the  attention  of  philosophers,  as  one  of  the  most  curious  events  which 
occurs  in  the  history  of  the  Human  Mind. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  prevailing  opinion  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  oniversals,  till  the  eleventh  century,  wheu  a  new  doctriue,  or  (as 
some  authors  think)  a  doctrine  borrowed  from  the  school  of  Zeno,  was 
proposed  by  Roscelinus:*  and  soon  after  very  widely  propagated  over 
Europe  by  the  abilities  and  eloquence  of  one  c^f  his  scholars,  the  cele- 
brated Peter  Abelard.  According  to  these  philosophers,  there  are  no 
existences  in  nature  corresponding  to  general  terms,  and  the  objects  of 
our  attention  in  all  our  general  speculations  are  not  ideas,  but  words., 
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la  consequtnce  of  this  new  doctrine,  the  schoolmen  ^dually  formed 
themselves  into  two  sects  ;  one  of  which  attached  itself  to  the  opinbns 
of  Roscelinus  and  Abelard,  while  the  other  adhered  to  the  principles  of 
Aristotle.  Of  these  sects,  the  former  are  known  in  literary  history  by 
the  name  of  the  Nominalists ;  the  latter  by  that  of  the  Realists. 

As  it  is  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists  that  my  own  opinion  on 
this  subject  coincides  ;  and  as  I  propose  to  deduce  from  it  some  conse- 
quences, which  appear  to  me  important,  1  shall  endeavour  to  state  it  as 
clearly  and  precisely  as  I  am  able,  pursuing,  however,  rather  the  train 
of  ray  own  thoughts,  than  guided  by  the  reasonings  of  any  particular 
author. 

I  formerly  explained  in  what  manner  the  words,  M-hich  in  the  infancy 
of  language,  were  proper  name^,  became  gradually  appellatives ;  in 
consequence  of  which  extension  of  their  signification,  they  would  ex- 
presif,  when  applied  to  individuals,  those  qualities  only  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  whole  genus.  Now,  it  is  evident  that,  with  respect  to  indi* 
Tidaals  of  the  same  genus,  there  are  two  classes  of  truths;  the  one, 
particular  truths  relating  tu  each  individual  apart,  and  deduced  from  a 
consideration  of  its  peculiar  and  distinguishing  properties;  the  other, 
general  truths,  deduced  from  a  consideration  of  their  common  qualities, 
and  equally  applicable  to  all  of  them.  Such  truths  may  be  conveniently 
expressed,  by  means  of  general  terms,  so  as  to  form  propositions,  com- 
prehending under  them  as  many  particular  truths,  as  there  are  individu- 
als comprehended  under  the  general  terms.  It  is  farther  evident,  that 
there  are  two  ways  in  which  such  general  truths  may  be  obtained  ; 
either  by  fixing  the  attention  on  one  individual,  in  such  a  manner  that 
our  reasoning  may  involve  no  circumstances  but  those  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  whole  genus ;  or,  (laying  aside  entirely  the  consideration  of 
things,)  by  means  of  the  general  terms  with  which  language  supplies  us. 
In  either  of  these  cases,  our  Investigations  must  necessarily  lead  us  to 
general  conclusions.  In  the  first  case,  our  attention  being  limited  to 
those  circumstances,  in  which  the  subject  of  our  reasoning  resembles  all 
other  individuals  of  the  same  genus,  whatever  we  demonstrate  with  re- 
spect t3  this  subject  must  be  true  of  every  other  to  which  the  same  attri- 
butes belong.  In  the  second  case,  the  subject  of  our  reasoning  being 
expressed  by  a  generic  word,  which  applies  in  common  to  a  number  of 
individualS|  the  conclusion  we  form  mu^t  be  as  extensive  in  its  applica- 
tion, as  the  name  of  the  subject  is  in  its  meaning.  The  former  process 
18  analogous  to  the  practice  of  geometers,  who,  in  their  most  general 
reasonings,  direct  the  attention  to  a  particular  diagram,  the  latter,  to 
that  of  algebraists,  who  carry  on  their  investigations  by  means  of  sym- 
bols.* In  cases  of  this  last  sort  it  may  frequently  happen,  from  the  as- 
sociation of  ideas,  that  a. general  word  may  recall  some  one  individual 
to  which  it  Is  applii-able,  but  this  is  so  far  from  being  necessary  to  the 

♦  These  two  methods  ofobtalning  |peneral  truths  proceed  on  the  same  principles  ; 
and  are  in  fact,  much  less  different  tron  each  oiher,  liian  ttiey  appear  to  be  at  first 
view.  When  we  carry  on  a  process  of  general  reasoning,  by  iixin?  our  attention 
on  a  particular  individual  of  a  genua,  this  individual  is  to  be  considered  merely  as 
a  sign  or  representative,  and  differs  from  any  other  sign  only  in  this,  tliat  it  bears 
a  cerUia  reiiemblance  to  the  things  it  denotes.— The  straight  lines  which  are  em- 
ployed in  the  ftfth  book  of  Euclid  to  represent  magnitudes  in  general,  differ  from 
the  algebraical  expressions  of  these  magnitudes,  in  the  same  respects  in  whigh 
picture»writinjf  differs  from  arbitrary  ctiaracters* 
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ai^cmcycf  our  feM>oii^»  that^  esoepting  in  scMne  oiset,  in  whidi  it 
nay  be  oaaful  tocliecic  na  in  the  abuse  of  general  tcnnsy  it  always  has 
a  tendency^  more  or  less,  to  mislead  aarrooi  the  troth.  Astiie  decision 
ofa judge  must  neoessarily  be  impartial  wtieo  he  is  only  acquainted 
with  the  relations  in  which  the  parties  stand  to  each  other,  and  when 
their  names  are  supplied  bv  letters  of  the  alphabeti  or  by  the  fictltioua 
names  of  Titius,  Caius^and  Sempronius;  so,  in  every  process  of  reason- 
ing, the  conclusion  we  form  is  most  h'kely  to  be  logically  ju»t,  when  the 
atiention  is  confined  solely  to  signs,  and  when  the  imagination  does  not 
present  to  it  those  individual  objecu  which  may  warp  the  judgment  by 
casual  associations. 

To  thesereamrks,itniaynotbe  improper  to  add,  that,  although  in 
our  speculations  concerning  inditdduaU,  it  is  possible  to  carry  on  pro- 
eeaaea  of  reasoning,  hy  fixing  our  attention  on  the  ol^ects  ttiemaelTes, 
without  the  use  of  hinguage,  yet  h,iM  also  in  cur  power  ta  accomplish 
the  same  end,  by  sobstitutifig  lor  these  ob|ecfs,  words,  or  other  arbt- 
Cniry  8%ns.  The  difference  between  Ibm  employment  of  hii^gui^  In 
such  cases,  ^nd  in  our  speculations  concerning  classes  ot  genera,  h^  that 
iu  the  former  casei^the  use  of  words  is.  In  a  great  measure,  optional, 
whereas,  in  the  latter,  it  Is  essentiaily  necessary.  This  obsenFatioo  de- 
senres  our  attention  the  more,  that,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  has  contri- 
buted to  mislead  some  of  the  Realists,  by  giTing  rise  to  an  idea,  that  the 
use  of  language,  in  thinking  about  universals,  howeTer  couTenieut,  ia 
not  more  necessary  than  in  thinting  about  individuals. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  process  of  the  mind,  in  Carrying  on  gen- 
eral speculations,  that  ins  a.  which  the  ancient  philosophers  considered 
SL8  the  essence  of  an  individual,  is  nothing  more  than  the  particular  Qual- 
ity or  qualities  in  which  it  resembles  oti^r  Individuals  of  the  same  class, 
and  In  oonaeqoenoe  of  which,  a  generic  name  is  applied  to  it*  It  ia  the 
poaaeasfoo  ofthis  qualitv,  that  entitles  the  individual  to  the  generic  ap- 
pellattont  and  which,  therelbre,  may  be  said  to  be  essential  to  Its  classi- 
fioitton  with  that  particular  genus ;  but  as  all  classifications  are  to  a  ^ 
certi|in  degree  arbitrary,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  it  is  onore 
essential  to  its  existence  as  an  individual,  than  various  other  qualities 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  accidental.  In  other  words,  (if 
I  may  borrow  the  language  of  modern  philosophy,)  this  quality  forms  its 
nominal,  but  not  its  real  essence.  /y 

These'observations  will,  I  flatter  myself,  be  sufficient  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  such  of  my  readers  as  are  at  all  conversant  with  philosophical 
inquiriea.  For  the  sake  of  others,  to  whom  this  disqaisition  nmy  be  new, 
I  have  added  the  following  illustrations 

I  «iU  have  occasion  to  examine,  in  another  part  of  my  work,  how 
far  It  is  true,  (as  is  con)monly  believed,)  that  every  process  of  reasoning 
may  be  resolved  into  a  series  of  syllogisms,  and  to  point  out  some  Mm- 
Itations,  with  which,  I  apprehend,  it  is  necessary  that  this  opinion  shooU 
be  received.  As  it  would  lead  me,  however,  too  far  from  my  present 
subject,  to  anticipate  any  part  of  the  doctrine  which  I  am  then  to  pro* 
pose,  I  ahall,  in  the  following  remarks,  proceed  on  the  suppodtk>n,  that 
the  syllogistic  theory  is  well  founded ;  a  auppoeition  which,  although 
not  strictly  agreeable  to  truth,  is  yet  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  use 
which  I  hm  now  to  make  of  it.  Take  then,  any  step  c^  one  of  Euclid's 
Aemooatrationa^  for  example,  the  first  atep  of  his  first  propositmn,  and 
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aUte  it  in  the  form  of  a  sjllogism.*— ^^  All  straight  lined,  drawn  from  the 
<<  centre  of  a  circle  to  the  circumference,  are  equal  to  one  another." 
^  But  A  B,  and  C  D,  are  straig^ht  lines,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  cir- 
*^  cle  to  the  circuoiference.  Therefore,  A  B,  is  equal  to  C  D." — It  is 
perfectly  manifest,  that,  in  order  to  feel  the  force  of  this  conduston,  it  is 
by  no  means  necessary,  that  I  should  annex  any  particular  notions  to 
the  letters  A  B,or  C  D,  or  that  I  should  comprehend  what  is  meant  hy 
equoUUt/y  or  by  a  circle^  its  cerUrg^  and  its  arcumfermcB,,  Every  person 
must  be  satisfied,  that  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  is  necessarily  implied 
in  that  of  the  two  premises;  whatever  the  particular  things  may  be  to 
which  these  premises  may  relate.  In  the  following  syllogism,  too  z*— 
^  All  men  must  die ; — Peter  is  a  man ;— therefore  Peter  must  die  ;''— 
the  evidenceof  the  conclusion  does  not  in  the  least  depend  on  the  par- 
ticular notions  I  annex  to  the  words  man,  and  PeUr  ;  but  would  l>e 
equally  ciftijplete,  if  we  were  to  substitute  instead  of  them,  two  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  or  any  other  insignificant  characters, — ^  All  X's  must  die; 
^  ,^2t  is  an  X ; — therefote  Z  must  die;'' — is  a  syllogism  which  forces 
the  assent  no  less  than  the  former.  It  is  farther  obvious,  that  this  syllo- 
gism would  be  equally  conclusive,  if,  instead  of  the  word  dii,  I  were  to 
substitute  any  other  verb  that  the  language  contains ;  and  that,  in  order 
to  perceive  the  justness  of  the  inference,  it  is  not  even  necessary  that  I 
should  understand  its  meaning. 

In  general,  it  might  be  easily  shewn,  that  all  the  rules  of  logic,  with 
respect  to  syllogism8,,might  be  demonsflrated,  without  having  recourse 
to  any  thing  but  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  in  the  same  manner,  (and  I 
may  add,  on  the  very  same  principles,)  on  which  the  algebraist  demon- 
strates, by  means  of  these  letters,  the  various  rules  for  transposing  the 
terms  of  an  equation. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows,  that  the  assent  we  give  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  syllpgism  does  not  result  from  any  examination  of  the 
notions  expressed  by  the  different  propositions  of  which  it  is  composed, 
but  is  in  immediate  consequence  of  the  relations  in  which  the  words 
stand  to  each  other.  The  truth  is,  that,  in  every  syllogism,  the  infer* 
ence  is  only  a  particular  instance  of  the  general  axiom,  tbat  whatever 
is  true  universally  of  any  sign,  mubt  also  be  true  of  every  individual 
which  that  sign  can  be  employed  to  express.  Admitting,  therefore,  that 
every  process  of  reasoning  may  be  resolved  into  a  series  of  syllogisms, 
it  follows,  that  this  operation  of  the  mind  furnishes  no  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  thing  corresponding  to  general  terms,  distinct  from  the 
individuals  to  which  these  terms  are  applicable. 

These  remarks,  I  am  very  sensible,  do  by  no  means  exhaust  the  sub- 
jectt  for  there  are  various  modes  of  reasoidng,  to  which  the  syll^istic 
theory  does  not  apply.  But,  in  all  of  them,  wit|iout  exception,  it  will 
be  found,  on  examination,  that  the  evidence  of  our  conclusions  appears 
iDHnediately  from  the  consideration  of«  the  words  in  which  the  premises 
are  expressed,  without  any  reference  to  the  things  which  they  denote. 
The  imperfect  account  whi(;h  is  given  of  deductive  evidence,  in  the  re* 
ceived  systems  of  logic,  makes  it  impossible  for  me,  in  this  place,  to  pro- 
eecute  the  subject  any  farther. 

After  all  that  I  have  said  on  the  use  of  language  as  an  instrument  of 
reasoning,  I  can  easily  foresee  a  variety  of  objections  which  may  occur 
to  the  doctrme  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish.    But,  without 
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Mleiiiig  into  aparticnfair  ezamiikation  \9f  these  objectionst  I  bdief  e  I 
Ikiay  venture  to  affirm,  that  most)  if  not  aUi  of  them  take  their  rise  from 
confoondiog  teiumag,  er  deduction,  properly  so  called,  with  certain 
other  inteHectnal  proeesBes,  which  it  is  necessary  for  as  to  employ  in  the 
investl^tlon  of  truth.  That  it  is  frequently  of  essential  importance  to 
US;  in  our  speculations,  to  withdraw  our  attention  from  words,  and  to 
direct  it  to  the  thin^  they  denote,  I  am  very  ready  to  acknowledg^e. 
All  that  I  assert  is,  that»in  so  iar  as  our  speoulatioos  consist  of  that  process 
of  the  mind  which  i%  properly  called  reasoning,  they  may  be  carried  on 
by  words  akme ;  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  that  every  process 
of  ressoning  is  perfectly  analo^us  to  an  algebraical  operation.  What 
I  mean  by  ^  the  other  intellectual  processes  distinct  from  reasoning, 
''  which  it  is  necessary  €ot  us  someUmes  to  employ  in  the  investigation 
<'  of  truth/'  will,  I  hope,  appear  dearly  from  the  following  remarks. 

In  algebraical  investigations,  it  Is  well  known,  that  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  a  general  expremonj  ia  frequieDtly  limited  by  the  conditions 
which  the  hypothesis  involves;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  a  want  of 
attention  io  this  dreumstance,  some  mathematicians  of  the  first  eminence 
have  been  led  to  adopt  the  most  paradoxical  and  absurd  conclusions. 
Withnut  this  cautious  exerdse  of  the  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  algebnucal  language,  no  d^terity  in  the  use  of  the  calculus  will  be 
snffident  to  preserve  us  from  error.  £ven  in  algebra,  thereforOf  there 
is  an  application  of  the  intellectual  powers  peWfectly  distinct  from  any 
process  of  reasoning,  and  wjiich  is  absolutely  necessary  for  conducting 
us  to  the  truth. 

In  geometry « we  are  not  liable  to  adopt  the  same  paradoxical  conclu- 
sions, as  in  algebra,  because  the  diagrams  to  which  our  attention  is  di- 
rected, serve  as  a  continual  check  on  our  reasoning  powers.  These 
diagrams  exhibit  to  our  very  senses,  a  variety  of  relations  among  the 
qaantities  under  oonsidemtion,  which  the  language  of  algebra  is  too 
general  to  express ;  in  consequence  o(  which,  we  are  not  conscious  of 
any  effort  of  the  judgment  distinct  from  a  process  of  reasoning.  As  ev« 
ery  geometrical  investigation,  however,  may  be  expressed  algebraically, 
it  is  manifest,  that,  in  geometry,  as  well  as  in  algebra,  there  is  an  exer- 
cise of  the  intellectual  powers  distinct  from  th<!  logical  process ;  although 
in  the  former  science,  it  is  rendered  so  easy,  by  the  use  of  diagrams,  as 
to  escape  our  attention. 

The  same  source  of  error  and  of  absurdity,  which  exists  in  algebra, 
is  to  be  (bund,  In  a  much  greater  degree,  in  the  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge. Abstracting  entirely  from  the  ambiguity  of  langua^^e,  and  sup- 
posing also  our  reasonings  to  be  logically  accurate,  it  would  stiU  be  ne- 
cessary for  us,  from  time  to  time,  in  all  our  8pe«*ulations,  to  lay  aside 
the  use  of  words,  and  to  have  recourse  to  particular  examples,  or  illus* 
tiationsf  in  order  to  correct  and  to  limi^  our  general  conclusions — To  a 
want  of  attention  to  this  circumstance,  a  number  of  the  speculative  ab- 
surdiUes  which  are  current  in  the  world,  might,  I  am  persuaded,  be  ea- 
sily traced. 

Besides,  however,  this  source  of  error,  which  is  in  some  decree  com- 
mon to  all  the  sciences,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  other?,  from  which 
mathematics  are  entirely  exempted,  and  which  perpetually  tend  to  lead 
us  astray  incur  philosophical  inquiries.  Of  these,  the  most  important 
is  that  ambiguity  in  the  signification  of  words;  which  renders  it  sodlffi- 
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cult  iomfM  ttntployiog  the  sanfe  expremoot  in  diflEerent  senses,  m  the 
ooaieeof  the  saioe  process  of  reesooin^.  This  source  of  misteke,  Iih 
deed,  is  apt,  in  a  roach  greater  degree,  to  affect  our  oooekisioas  io  met- 
aphysics^ morals,  and  politics,  than  io  the  diffiprent  branches  of  natural 
phtk>sophj,  but,  if  we  except  aMthematios,  there  is  no  sdeaoe  whater* 
ert  in  which  it  hea  not  a  vei^  sensible  Uifluence.  In  algebra,  we  may 
proceed  with  perfect  safety  throogh  the  longest  inteetlpitions*  without 
carrying  our  attention  beyond  the  signs,  tiU  we  attive  at  the  faMt  result. 
But  in  the  other  sciences,  exnepUng'  In  those  cases  io  which  we  hav6 
fixed  the  meaning  of  all  our  terms  by  accurate  definitions,  a^  have 
rendered  the  use  of  theire  terfne  perfectly  fiimlliar  to  us  by  very  long 
habit,  it  is  but  eeldom  that  we  can  proceed  in  this  manner  withoutdan« 
ger  of  error.  In  many  cases,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  keep  up,  during 
the  whole  of  our  investigationst  aacmpulous  and  constant  attention  to 
the  signification  of  our  expressions;  and,  in  moat  cases,  this  cantton  in 
the  use  of  words,  is  a  much  moredtfficuKeAMt  of  the  nrnid,  than  the  lo- 
gical process.  But  still  this  furnishes  no  exoeptien  to  the  general  doo* 
trine  already  delivered ;  ibr  the  attention  we  find  it  necessary  togive  to 
the  import  of  our  words,  arises  only  from  the  aoeidental  dreumstanee 
of  their  ambiguity,  and  has  no  essential  connexion  with  that  praceSs  of 
the  mind,  which  is  properly  called  reasoning,  and  which  conaists  In  the 
inference  of  a  conclinion  from  premises.  In  all  the  sciences^  this  pro* 
cess  of  the  mind  is  perfectly  analogous  to  an  algebraical  operatioo  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  (when  the  meaning  of  our  expressions  is  once  faed  by 
definitions.)  it  may  be  carried  on  entirely  by  the  use  of  signs,  without 
attending,  during  the  time  of  the  process,  to  the  things  sigrnifind. 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  foregoing  observations  iMd,  appears  to 
me  to  be  decisive  of  the  question,  with  respect  to  the  objects  of  our 
thoughts  when  we  employ  general  terms;  for  if  It  be  granted,  that 
words,  even  when  employed  without  any  refiM^aoe  to  thehr  particular 
signification,  form  an  Instrument  of  thought  sufficient  for  all  the  purpoMS 
of  reasoning,  the  only  shadow  of  an  argument  in  proof  of  the  coomon 
doctrine  on  the  subject,  (I  mean  that  which  is  founded  on  the  impossi- 
bility  of  CKplaining  this  process  of  the  mind  on  any  oth«r  hypothesis,) 
falls  to  the  ground.  Nothing  less,  surely,  than  a  conviction  of  this  im- 
possibility,  could  have  so  long  reconciled  philosophers  to  an  hypotheais 
unsupported  bv  any  direct  evidence,  and  acknowledged  even  by  its 
warmest  defenders,  to  involve  roach  diffioulty  and  mystery. 

It  does  not  lall  within  my  plan,  to  enter,  in  this  part  of  my  work,  into 
a  particular  consideretion  of  the  practical  consequences  which  foUow 
from  the  foregoing  doctrine.  I  cannot,  however,  help  remarking  the 
importance  of  cultivating,  on  the  one  hand,  a  talent  for  ready  and  Tan- 
OU8  illustration,  and,  on  the  other,  a  habit  of  reasoning  by  means  of 
general  *erms.  The  former  talent  is  necessary  not  only  for  eorrectiiig 
and  limiting  our  gt-neral  cOnchisk>ns,  but  for  enabling  us  to  apply  our 
knowledge,  when  occasion  requires,  to  its  real  practical  use.  The  let* 
ter  serves  the  double  purpose,  of  preventing  our  attention  fix>m  being 
distracted  during  the  course  of  our  reasonings,  by  ideas  which  are  for- 
eign to  the  point  in  question,  and  of  diverting  the  attention  from  those 
conceptions  of  particular  objects  and  particular  ereots,  which  asight 
disturb  the  judgment,  by  the  ideas  and  feeliqgs,  which  are  apt  to  be  as* 
sociated  with  them  in  consequence  of  our  own  casual  expenenosw 
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This  InA  obteiratioo  pointf  ont  to  iU|  ahOf  ooe  principal  fomidation 
of  the  art  of  the  orator.  As  his  object  is  not  so  much  to  inform  and  to 
satisfy  4he  uoderstaodings  of  bb  hearers,  as  to  finrce  their  immediate  as* 
seai^  it  is  frequentijof  ose  jto  htm  to  clothe  his  reasonings  in  thai  spe* 
cifie  and  figurative  knguage,  which  may  either  awaken  in  their  minds 
associations  favourable  to  his  purpose,  or  may  divert  their  attention 
from  a  logical  ekaminatioo  of  his  fti]gttment.  A  process  of  reasoiiinr  so 
expressed,  affords  at  once  an  eseniiae  to  the  judgment,  to  the  iaiegina» 
tion,  and  to  tbe  passions,  and  is  apt,  even  when  loose  and  inooasequen* 
tial,  to  inipoee  on  the  best  undersiandings. 

It  appears  farther  from  the  remaiks  which  have  been  made,  that  the 
perfection  of  philosophical  langnageycoasidered  either  as  an  instrument 
of  thought,  or  as  a  inedium  of  communication  with  others,  consists  in  the 
use  of  expressions,  which  from  their  generality,  have  no  tendency  to 
awaken  the  powers  of  conoeptioo  and  imagination ;  or,  in  other  wordsy 
it  consists  in  its  approaditag,  as  near/y  as  potaibh^  in  its  nature,  to  the 
language  of  algebni.  And  hence  the  efiects  which  Joog  bablu  of  phi« 
losophical  speculation  have,  in  weakeningt  by  disuse,  those  faculties  of 
the  mind,  which  are  necessary  for  the  exertions  of  the  poet  a&d  the  oim* 
tor,  and  of  gradually  forming  a  style  of  composition,  which  they  who 
read  merely  for  annisement  are  apt  to  censure  for  a  want  of  vivacity 
and  of  oniament. 


SECTION  III. 

Remarks  on  ihe  Opmions  of  loine  modem  Philooophen  on  the  subject  of  tlie 

foregoing  Sectioo. 

Arraa  the  death  of  Abelard,  through  whose  ahi/Kies  and  eloquence 
the  sect  of  Nominalists  had  enjoyed,  for  a  few  years,  a  yery  splendid  tri- 
umph, the  system  of  the  Realists  b^n  to  revive ;  and  it  was  soon  so 
com^etely  re-established  in  the  schools,  as  to  prevail,  with  little  or  no 
opposition,  till  the  fourteenth  century.  What  the  circumstances  were, 
which  led  philosophers  to  abandon  a  doctrine,  which  seems  so  strongly 
to  recommend  itself  by  its  simplicity,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  conceive. 
Probably  the  heretical  opinions,  which  had  subjected  both  Abelard  and 
Rosoelinus  to  the  censure  of  tbe  church,  might  create  a  prejudice  also 
sgainsttheir  philosophical  principles ;  and  probably  too,  the  manner  in 
arhich  these  principles  were  stated  and  defended,  was  not  the  clearest, 
nor  the  most  satisfactory.*  The  principal  cause,  however,  I  am  dispo- 
*8ed  to  think,  of  the  decline  of  the  sect  of  Nominalists,  was  their  want 
of  some  palpable  example,  by  means  of  which  they  might  illustrate  their 
doctrine.  It  is  by  the  use  which  algebraists  make  of  tbe  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  carrying  on  their  operations,  that  Leibnitz  and  Berkeley 
have  been  most  successful  in  explaining  the  use  of  Unguage  a^  an  in- 
strument of  thought  j  and,  as  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  algebraical 
art  was  entirely  unknown,  Roacelinns  and  Abelard  mu8t^4ave  been  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  conveying  their  leading  idea  by  general  cir- 

*  Tlie  mat  argnment  which  tbe  Koroinalists  employed  against  the  existence  of 
anWcrsab  was  :  **Entta  non  sunt  muliiplicaodR  praeter  neceMitatem.*^ 
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cumlobutions,  and  must  have  found  considerable  difficulty  in  stating  it 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  themselves  :  ft  consideration^  by  the  way, 
which,  if  it  accounts  fbr  the  slow  process  which  this  doctrine  made  in 
'  the  world,  places  in  the  more  striking  light,  the  genius  of  those  men, 
whose  sagacity  led  them,  under  so  great  disadvantages,  to  approach  to 
a  conclusion  so  just  and  philosophical  in  itself,  and  so  opposite  to  the 
prevailing  opinions  of  their  age. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  this  sect  seems  to  have  been  almost  com- 
pletely extinct ;  their  doctrine  being  eaually  reprobated  by  the  two 
ffreftt  parties  which  then  divided  the  schools,  the  followers  of  Duns 
Scotus  and  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  These,  although  they  difTered  in  their 
manner  of  explaining  the  nature  of  universals,  and  opposed  each  other's 
opinions  with  much  asperity,  yet  united  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the 
Nominalfsts,  not  only  as  absurd,  but  as  leading  to  the  most  dangerous 
consequences.  At  last,  William  Occam,  a  native  of  England,  and  a 
^scholar  of  Duns  Scottis,  revived  the  ancient  controversy,  and  with  equal 
ability  and  success  vindicated  the  long-abandoned  philosophy  of  Rosce- 
linus.  From  this  time  the  dispute  was  carried  on  with  great  warmth,  in 
the  Universities  of  France,  of  Germany,  and  t>f  England ;  more  particu- 
lariy  in  the  two  former  countries,  where  the  sovereigns  were  led,  by 
some  political  views,  to  interest  themselves  (ieeply  in  the  contest,  and 
even  to  employ  the  dvil  power  in  supporting  tlieir  favourite  opinions. 
The  emperour  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  in  return  for  the  assistance  which,  in 
his  disputes  tvith  the  Pope*  Occam  had  given  to  him  by  his  writings, 
tided  with  the  Nominalists.  Lewis  the  eleventh  of  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  attached  himself  to  the  Realists,  and  made  their  antagonists  the 
objects  of  a  cruel  per8ecution.t 

The  protestant  reformation,  at  length.  Involved  men  of  learning  in 
discussions  of  a  more  interesting  nature ;  but  even  the  zeal  of  theologi- 
cal controversy  could  hardly  exceed  that  with  which  the  Nominalists 
and  Realists  had  for  some  time  before  maintained  their  respective  doc- 
trines. "  Clamores  primum  ad  ravim,"  (says  an  author  who  had  him- 
*•  self  been'an  eye-witness  of  these  literary  disputes)  "  hinc  improbitas, 
^^  sannae,  minse,  convitia,  dum  luctantur,  et  uterque  alterum  tentat  pros« 
*^  ternere  :  consumtie  verbis  venitur  ad  pugnos,  ad  veram  lactam  ex  fic- 
*'  ta  et  Simula ta.  Quin  etiam,  quse  contigunt  in  palsestra,  Uiic  non  de- 
^' sunt,  colaphi^alapseconsputiO)  calces,  morsus,  etiam  quse  jam  supra 
^^  leges  palsestrse.  fustes,  ferrum,  saucii  multi,  nonnunquam  occisi.''^ 
That  this  account  is  not  exaggerated,  we  have  the  testimony  of  no  less 
an  author  than  Erasmus,  who  mentions  it  as  a  common  occurrence  : 
^^  Eos  usque  ad  pallorem,  usque  ad  convitia,  usque  ad  sputa,  nonnun- 
.  '<  quam  et  usque  ad  pugnos  invicem  digladiari,  alios  ut  Nominates,  alios  ' 
**  ut  Reales,  loqui.''§ 

*  Occam,  we  are  told,  was  accustomed  to  say  to  the  emperour :  '*  Tu  me  defen- 
das  glaclio,  et  ego  te  defendam  calaroo."    BarcKxa,  vol.  iii.  p.  848. 

t  MosHK^^s  Ecclesiastical  History.-  i  Ludoticus  Yites. 

^  The  Nominalists  procured  the  death  of  John  Uuss,  who  was  a  Realist ;  and 
in  their  letter  to  Lewis  King  of  France,  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  he  fell  a  victim 
to  the  resentment  of  their  sect.    The  Realists,  on  the  other  hand,  oblained3  in  the 
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Ti!ie  dispute  to  which  Ibei  ibregoiug  observations  relste,  aUhoug^h  foe 
sooie  time  after  the  Reformatioo  interrupted  by  theological  cUsquisitionsy 
hss  been  since  occasionaliy  revived  by  different  writers ;  and,  singular 
is  it  may  appear,  it  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  a  coticlusion  in  wbieh 
all  parties  are  agreed.  The  names^  indeed,  of  Nominansts  and  Realists 
exist  no  longer ;  but  the  point  in  dispute  between  these  two  celebrated 
sects,  coincides  precisely  with  a  question  wfaieh  has  been  agitated  in 
our  own  times,  and  which  has  led  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  speeula- 
tions  of  modern  philosophy. 

Of  the  advocates  who  have  appeared  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Nomi- 
nalists, since  the  revival  of  letters,  the  most  distinguished  are,  Hobbes, 
Berkeley,  and  Hume.  The  first  has,  iu  various  parts  of  his  works,  re« 
probated  the  hypothesis  of  the  Realists ;  and  has  stated  the  opinions  of 
their  antagonists  with  that  acateness,  simplicity,  and  precision,  which 
distinguish  all  his  writings.*  .'Hie  second,  considering  (and,  in  my 
opinion,  justly)  the  doctrines  ofihe  ancients  concerning  universals,  in 
support  of  which  so  much  ingenuity  had  been  emphy^  by  the  Real* 
ists,  as  the  great  souroe  of  mystery  and  error  in  the  abstract  sciencei^ 
was  at  pains  to  everthrow.it  completely,  by  some  very  ingenioosand 
original  speculations  of  his  own.  Mr.  Hume'st  view  of  the  subjeet,  as  he 
himself  acknowledges,  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  Berkeley; 
whom,  by  the  way,  he  seems  to  have  regarded  .as  the  author  of  an 
opinion,  of  which  he  was  only  an  expositor  and  defender,  and  which, 

year  1479,  the  condemnation  of  John  cU  Weasalia,  who  was  attached  to  the  party 
of  the  Nominaliats.  These  com  ending  sects  e^ried  their,  iurv  so  far  as  to  charge 
each  other  with  "  the  sin  against  the  fely  <5host.'' 

Mo^BEiu^a  Kcclesiaslical  History. 

*  **  The  ujiirersalil^  of  one  nzme  to  many  tfafngs,  Ustlh  been  jibe  caiue  that  men 
think  the  things  themselves  are  universal;  and  so  seriously  Contend,  that  besides 
Peter  apd  John,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  men  that  are,  have  been,  or  shaU  be,  in  the 
world,  therft  is  yet  something  else,  that  we  call  IVfan,  viz.  Man  in  general ;  de» 
ceiving  themselves,  by  taking  the  universal,  or  general  appellation,  for  the  thing 
it  signifietb  :  For  if  one  should  desire  the  painter  to  make  him  the  picture  of  man, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  of  a  man  in  general ;  he  meaneth  no  more,  but  that  the 
painter  should  chuse  what  man  he  pleaseth  to  draw,  which  must  needs  be  some  of 
them  that  are,  or  have  been,  or  may  .be  ;  none  of  whi^h  are  universrJ.  But  when 
he  would  have  him  to  draw  the  picture  of  the  king,  or  any  particular  person,  he 
limiteth  the  painter  to  that  one  person  he  chuseth.  It  is  plain,  theretbre,  that 
there  is  nothing  universal  but  names;  which  are  therefore  called  indefinite,  because 
we  limit  them  not  ourselves,  but  leave  them  to  be  applied  by  the  bearer :  whereas 
*a  singular  name  is  limited  and  restrained  to  one  of  the  many  things  tt  signifieth  ;. 
as  «^ea  we  say,  this  roan,  pointing  to  him,  or  giving  him  his  proper  name,  or  by 
some  such  other  way/'  HoiiBis^a  Tripos,  ebapi  ▼•  §  6. 

\*^  \  very  material  question  has  been  started  conoerning  abstract  or  general 
ideas:  Whether  they  be  general  or  particular  in  the  mind's  conception  of  them  ; 
A  great  philosopher  has  disputed  the  received  opinion  in  this  particular;  and  has 
asserted,  that  all  general  ideas  are  nothing  but  particular  ones  annexed  to  a  cer- 
tain term,  which  gives  them  a  more  extensive  signification,  and  makes  them  recall, 
upon  occasion,  other  individuals,  which  are  similar  so  them.  As  I  look  upon  this 
to  tie  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  discoveries  that  have  been  made  of 
late  years  in  the  republic  of  letters,  I  shall  here  endeavour  to  confirm  it  by  some 
arguments,  which,  I  hope,  will  put  it  beyond  all  doubt  and  controversy.'* 

Treatise  of  Human  Mature,  book  i.  part  i.  4  7* 
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since  (he  dajrs  of  RoeoeKiiufl  and  Abelard,  has  been  fiuniUariy  known  in 
all  the  uniTersities  of  Europe** 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  great  merit  of  these  writers,  in  de« 
fending  and  illustrating  the  Nominalists,  none  of  them  seem  to  me  to 
have  been  fully  aware  of  the  important  opnsequenoes  to  which  it  leads. 
The  Abbe  de  Condiirac  was,  I  believe,  the  first,  (if  we  except,  perhaps, 
Leibnita)  who  perceived  that,  if  this  system  be  true,  a  talent  for  rea- 
soning must  consist,  in  a  great  measure,  in  a  skilful  use  of  language  as 
an  instrument  of  thought.  'Yhe  most  valuableof  his  remarks  on  this 
subject  are  contained  in  a  treatise  De  V  Art  de  PmBer^  which  forms  the 
fiMirth  volume  of  his  ^  Cours  d'Etude." 

Dr.  Campbell,  too,  in  his  PbUosq>hy  of  Rhetoric,  has  founded,  on  the 
prf  ndpies  of  Berkeley  and  Hume,  a  verv  curious  and  interestii^  specn- 
lation>  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  werwards  to  take  notice. 

The  explanation  which  the  doctrines  of  these  writers  afford  of  the 
process  of  the  mind  in  general  reasoning,  is  saiimple,  and  at  the  same 
time,  in  my  apprehension)  so  satisfactory,  that,Iowni  it  is  with  some 
degree  of  surprise  I  have  read  the  attempts  which  have  lately  been 
mSde  to  revive  th^sj'stem  of  the  Realists.  One  of  the  ablest  of  these 
attempts  is  by  Dr.  Price  f  who,  in  his  very  valuable  Treatise  on  Morals, 
has  not  only  employed  his  ingenuity  In  support  of  some  of  the  old  tenets 
of  the  Platonic  school,  but  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  follow  Plato's  ex- 
ample in  eonnecting'this  speculation  about  universals,  with  the  sublime 
questions  of  natural  theology.  The  observations  which  he  has  offered 
in  support  of  these  opinions,  I  have  repeatedly  perused  with  all  the  at- 
tention in  my  po^er }  but  without  beii^  able  to  enter  into  his  views,  or 
even  to  comprehend  fully  bis  meaning,  indeed,  I  must  acknowledge, 
that  it  appears  to  me4b  afford  no  slight  pteumption  against  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  proceeds,  when  I  observe,  that  ao  author,  remarka- 
Ue,  on  most  occasions,  for  preHsion  of  Ideas,  and  for  perspicuity  of  style, 
never  fails  to  lose  himself  in  obscurity  and  mystery  when  he  enters  on 
these  disquisitions. 

Dr.  Price's  reasonings  io  proof  of  the  existence  of  universals  are  the 
more  curious,  as  he  acquiesces  in  some  of  Dr.  Reid's  conclusions  with 
respect  to  the  ideal  theory  of  perception.  That  there  are  in  the  mind 
images  or  resemblances  of  things  external,  he  grants  to  be  impossible^ 
but  still  he  seems  to  suppose,  that,  in  every  exertion  of  thought,  there 
IS  sam</A«n^  immediately  present  to  the  mind,  nrhich  is  the  object  of  its 
attention.  '^  When  abstract  truth  Is  contemplated,  is  not''  (says  he) 
y  the  very  object  itself  present  to  the  mind  ?  When  millions  of  intellects' 
'''  contemplate  the  equality  of  every  angle  of  a  semicircle  to  a  right  an* 
<<  gle,  have  they  not  all  the  same  object  in  view  ?  Is  this  object  nothing  ? 

*  Leibnitz,  too,'  has  dechred  himself  a  partisan  of  this  sect,  in  a  dissertation 
*'  De  Stilo  Pbilosophico  Marit  Nizolii.''  This  Nizol'ms  pubhshed  a  book  at  Par« 
ma,  in  the  year  1553,  entitled,  ^  De  A'^erls  Principiis  et^vera  Ratione  Philosophan- 
di  I**  in  which  he  opposed  several  of  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  partieularly  his 
opinion  concerning  universals.  An  edition  of  this  work,  with  a  Preface  and 
Notes,  was  published  by  Leibnitz  at  Frankfort,  in  the  year  1670.  The  preface 
and  notes  are  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  works,  by  Dutens.  (Gene- 
va, 1768.)  I  have  inserted  a  short  extract  from  the  former,  in  Note  (1)  at  the 
tad  ofthevohimr. 
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^'  Or  15  it  only  an  iniage^  or  kind  of  shadow  ?  These  inquiries/'  be  adds, 
'^  carry  our  thoughts  high.'** 

The  difficulty  which  has  appeared  so  puzzling  to  this  ingenious  writer, 
IS,  in  truth,  more  apparent  than  real.  In  the  case  of  Perception,  Ima- 
gination, and  Memory,  it  has  been  already  fully  shewn,  that  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  the  extitence  of  any  thing  in  the  mind  distinct  from 
the  mind  itself;  and  that,  even  upon  the  supposition  that  the  fact  were 
otherwise,  our  intellectual  operations  .would  be  just  as  inexplicable  as 
they  are  at  present.  Why  then  should  we  suppose,  that,  in  our  general 
speculations,  there  must  exist  in  the  mind  some  object  of  its  thoughts, 
when  it  appears  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
object,  even  when  the  mind  is  employed  about  individuals  ? 

Still,  however,  it  may  be  urged,  that,  although,  In  such  cases,  there 
should  be  no  object  of  thought  in  the  mind,  there  must  exist  something 
or  other  to  which  its  attention  is  directed.  To  this  difficulty  1  have  no 
answei  to  make,  but  by  repeating  the  fact  which  I  have  already  endeav* 
cured  to  establish,  that  there  are  onfy  two  ways  Ui  which  we  can  possi- 
bly speculate  about  classes  of  objects;  the  one,  by  means  of  a  word  or 
generic  term;  the  other,  by  means  of  one  particular  individual  of  the 
class  which  we  consider  as  the  representative  of  the  rest;  and  that  these 
two  methods  of  carrying  on  our  general  speculations,  are  at  bottom  so 
much  the  same,  as  to  authorize  tSs  to  lay  down  as  a  principle,  that,  with* 
out  the  use  of  signs,  all  our  thoughts  must  have  related  to  individuals. 
When  we  reason,  thecefore,  concerning  classes  or  genera,  the  objects  of 
our  attention  are  merely  signs;  or  if,  in  any  instance,  the  generic  word 
should  recall  some  individual,  this  circumstance  is  to  be  regarded  only 
as  the  consequence  of  an  accidental  association,  which  has  rather  a  ten^ 
dency  to  disturb,  than  to  assist  in  us  our  reasoning. 

Whether  it  might  not  hare  been  possible  for  the  Deity  to  have  so 
iormed  us,  that  we  m%ht  have  been  capable  of  reasoning,  concerning 
chissesof  objects^  without  the  use  of  signs,  I  shall  not  take  upon  roe  to 
determine.  But  this  we  may  venture  to  affirm  with  confidence,  that 
n^iD  is  not  such  a  being.  And  indeed^  even  if  he  were,  it  would  not 
therefore  necessarily  follow,  that  there  exists  any  thinj^  in  a  genus,  dis- 
tinct from  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed;  for  we  know  that 
the  power,  which  we  have,  of  thinking  of  particular  objects  without  the 
medium  of  signs,  does  not  in  the  least  depend  on  their  existence  or  non- 
existence at  the  moment  we  think  of  them. 

*  The  whole  passage  is  as  follows  :  '*  The  vord  idea  is  sometimes  used  to  sigr 
nify  the  immediate  object  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  considered  as  something  in  the 
miDd,  which  represents  the  real  object,  but  is  different  from  it  This  sense  of  an 
idea  is  derived  from  the  notion,  that  when  we'  think  of  any  external  existence, 
there  is  something  inmiediately  present  to  the  mind,  which  it  contemplates  dis* 
tinct  from  the  object  itself,  that  being  at  a  distance.  Bat  what  is  this  ?  It  is  bad 
language  to  call  it  an  ima|pe  in  the  mind  of  the  object.  Shall  we  say  then,  that 
there  is  itidecd  no  such  thing  ?  But  would  not  this  be  the  same  as  to  say  that/ 
when  t^  m»d  is  employed  in  viewing  and  examining  any  object,  which  is  either 
not  present  to  it,  or  does  not  exist,  it  is  employed  in  viewhig  and  examiaiog  no* 
thing,  and  therefore  does  iwt  then  think  at  all  ?  When  abstract  truth  is  contem- 
pUUedy  is  not  the  very  object  itself  present  to  the  mind  ?  When  millions  of  intel- 
lects contemplate  tlie  equidity  of  every  angle  in  a  semicircle  to  a  right  angle, 
have  they  not  aU  the  same  object  in  view  ?  Is  this  object  nothing  ?  Or  is  it  only 
in  image  or  kind  of  shadow?— These  inquiries  carry  our  thoughts  high.^* 
voi«.  I.  IS 
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It  would  be  ID  vain^  however,  for  ubj  in  inquiries  of  this  naturei  to 
indulge  ourselves  in  speculating  about  possibilities.  It  is  of  more  conse* 
quence  to  remark  the  advantages  which  we  derive  from  our  actual  con- 
stitution ;  and  which,  in  the  present  instance,  appear  to  me  to  be  im* 
portant  and  admirable:  in  as  much  as  it  fits  mankind  for  an  easy  inter- 
change of  their  intellectual  acquisitions,  by  imposing  on  them  the  neces- 
sity oT  employing,  in  their  solitary  speculations,  the  same  instrument  of 
thought,  which  forms  the  established  medium  of  their  communications 
with  each  other. 

In  the  very  slight  sketch  which  I  have  given  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  Nominalists  and  the  Realists  about  the  existence  of  uni  versals, 
I  have  taken  no  notice  of  an  intermediate  sect  called  Conceptualists; 
whose  distinguishing  tenet  is  said  to  have  been,  that  the  mind  has  a 
power  of  forming  general  conceptions.*  From  the  indistinctness  and 
inaccuracy  of  their  language  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  a  very  easy  matter 
to  ascertain  precisely  what  was  their  opinion  on  the  point  in  question, 
but.  on  the  whole,  f  am  inclined  to  think,  that  It  amounted  to  the  two 
following  propositions :  first,  that  we  have'no  reason  to  believe  the  ex- 
istence of  any  essences,  or  universal  ideas,  corresponding  to  general 
terms :  and  secondly,  tl^at  the  mind  has  the  power  of  reasoning  con- 
cerning eenerUi  or  classes  of  individuals,  mthimt  the  mediaHan  of  lan- 
guage. Indeed,  I  cannot  think  of  any  other  hypothesis  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  form  on  the  subiect,  distinct  from  those  of  the  two  celebrated 
sects  already  mentionea.  In  denying  the  existence  of  univeruda,  we 
know  that  the  Conceptualists  agreed-  with  the  Nominalists.  In  what, 
then,  can  we  suppose  that  they  differed  from  them,  but  about  the  neoea* 
sity  of  language  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  in  carrying  on  ourg^ueral 
speculations  ? 

With  this  sect  of  Conceptualists,  Dr.  Reid  is  disposed  to  rank  Mr. 
Locke ;  and  I  agree  with  him  so  far  as  to  thinki  that,  if  Locke  had  any 
decided  opinion  on  the  point  in  dispute.  It  did  not  differ  materially  from 
what  I  have  endeavoured  to  express  in  the  two  general  propositions 
which  I  have  just  now  stated.  The  apparent  inconsistencies  which  oc- 
cur in  that  part  of  his  £ssay  in  which  the  question  is  discussed,  have  led 
subsequent  authors  to  represent  his  sentiments  in  different  lights:  but 
as  these  inconsistencies  plainly  shew,  that  he  was  neither  satisfied  with 
the  system  of  the  Realists,  nor  with  that  of  the  Nominalists,  they  appear 
to  me  to  demonstrate  that  he  leaned  to  the  intermediate  hypothesis 
already  mentioned,  notwiihstanding  the  inaccurate  and  paradoxical 
madner  in  which  he  has  expressed  it.t 

**'  Nominales,  deserta  paulo  Abelardi  hypotbesi,  imiversaKft  in  notionibus  atque 
conceptikus  mentis  ex  rebus  singularibus  abainctione  formatis  consiStere  statue- 
bant,  unde  concepluales  dicti  sunt.'*    Bauckbd,  vol.  iii.  p.  908.  (Lips.  1766.^ 

**  Nominalium  tres  erant  familiae.  Aliqui,  tit  Rocelinus,  universalia  meras  esse 
voces  docueninL  Alii  itemm  in  solo  intellectu  posuerunt,  atque  meros  animi 
conceptusesse  autumarunt, quos  conceptuales  aliqui  vocant,  eta  nominalibus  dis- 
tingount,  quanquam  alii  etiam  confundant.  Alii  fuerunt,  qui  universalia  quaesi- 
vcrunty  non  tarn  in  vocibus  quam  in  sermonibus  'mXJtgrv^  quod  Job.  Sarisberiensis 
adscribit  Pet  Abelardo ;  quo  quid  intelligat  ille,  mihi  non'satis  liquet.'* 

MoEHov.  Polyhistor.  Tom.  Sec.  lib.  cap.  i.  xiiL  §  3. 

I  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  last  class  of  Nominalists  here  mentioned ;  as  I  find 
myself  unable  to  comprehend  their  doctrine. 

fSeeNoteCK.) 
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May  I  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  Dr.  Reid's  own  opinion  seems 
to  me  also  to  coincide  nearly  with  thai  of  the  Concept ualists;  or,  at 
letuif  to  coincide  with  the  two  propositions  which  I  have  already  sup- 
posed to  contain  a  summary  of  their  doctrine  ?  The  absurdity  of  the 
ancient  opinion  concerning  universab,  as  maintained  both  by  PJato  and 
Aristotle,  he  has  exposed  by  the  clearest  and  most  decisive  arguments ; 
not  to  mention,  that  by  his  own  very  original  and  important  speculations 
concerning  the  ideal  theor^f,  he  has  completely  destroyed  that  natural 
premdtce  from  which  the  whole  system  of  universal  ideas  gradually 
took  rise.  If,  even  In  the  case  of  individuals,  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  the  existence  of  any  object  of  thought  in  the  mind,  distinct  from 
the  mind  itself,  we  are  at  once  relieved  from  all  the  difficiilties  in  which 
philosophers  have  involved  themseWes,  by  attempting  to  explain,  in  con- 
sistency with  that  ancient  hypothesis  the  proce&s  ofthe  miud  in  its  gen- 
eral speculations. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  u  no  less%:lear,  from  Dr.  Reid*8  criticisms  on 
Berkeley  and  Hume,  that  his  opinion  does  ool  coincide  with  that  ofthe 
NomoaVists;  and  that  the  power  which  the  mind  possesses  of  reasoning 
concerning  classes  of  objects,  appears  to  him  to  imply  some  faculty,  of 
which  no  notice  is  taken  in  the  systems  of  these  philosophers. 

The  long  experience  I  have  had  ofthe  candour  of  this  excellent  au«- 
thor^  encourages  me  to  add,  that,  in  stating  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
universals,  he  has  not  expressed  himself  in  a  manner  so  completely 
satisfactory  to  my  mind,  as  on  most  other  occasions.  That  language  is 
not  an. essential  instrument  of  thought  in  our  general  reasonings,  he  has 
no  where  positively  asserted.  At  the  same  time,  as  he  has  not  affirmed 
the  contrary,'  and  as  he  has  declared  himself  dissatibfied  with  the  doc* 
triiieaof  B^Mrkeley  and  Hume,  his  readers  are  naturally  led  to  conclude^ 
that  this  ia  his  real  opinion  on  the  subject.  His  silence  on  this  point  is 
the  more  to  he  regretted,  as  it  is  the  only  point  about  which  there  can 
be  any  reasonable  controversy  among  those  who  allow  his  refutation  of 
the  ideal  hypothesis  to  be  satisfactory.  In  consequence  of  that  refiita- 
tion,  the  whole  dispute  between  the  Realists,  and  the  Conceptualists 
falls  at  once  to  the  ground ;  but  the  dispute  between  the  Conceptualists 
and  the  Nominalists  (which  inv6lves  the  great  question  concerning  the 
use  of  signs  in  general  speculation)  remains  on  the  same  footing  as 
before. 

In  order  to  justify  his  own  expressions  concerning  universals,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  language  of  Berkeley  and  Hume,  Dr.  Reid  is  at  pains 
to  illustnite  a  distinction  between  conception  and  imagination,  which, 
he  thinks,  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  by  philosophers.  ^^  An 
<<  universfil,"  says  he,  <<  is  not  an  object  of  any  external  sense,  and  there- 
^  fore  cannot  be  imagined ;  but  it  may  be  distinctly  couoeived.  When  Mr. 
^  Pope  says,  *  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man ;  I  conceive  hts 
<<  meaning  distinctly ;  although  I  neither  imagined  a  black  or  a  white,  a 
'<  crooked  or  a  straight  man.  I  can  conceive  a  thing  that  is  impossible ; 
<^  but  1  cannot  distinctly  imagine  a  thing  that  is  impossible.  I  can  con- 
<'  ceiTe  a  proposition  or  a  demonstration,  but  I  cannot  Imagine  either. 
c<  I  can  conceive  understanding  and  will,  virtue  and  vice,  and  other  at- 
<<  tributes  ofthe  mind ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  them.  In  like  manner,  I 
^  can  distinctly  conceive  universals  $  but  I  cannot  imagine  them."* 

*f.  482. 
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It  appears  from  this  passage,  that,  by  conceiving  universals,  Dr.  Reid 
means  nothing  more,  than  understanding  the  nceaning  of  propositiona 
involving  general  terms.  But  the  observations  he  has  made  (admitting 
them  in  their  full  extent)  do  not  in  the  least  affect  the  question  about 
the  necessity  of  signs,  to  enable  us  to  speculate  about  such  propositions. 
The  vague  use  which  metaphysical  writers  have  made  of  the  word  con- 
aptionj  (^of  which  Ihad  occasion  to  take  noti«*e  in  a  former  chapter,) 
has  contributed  in  part  to  embarrass  this  subject.  That  we  cannot  con« 
ceive  universals  in  a  way  at  all  analogous  to  that  in  which  we  conceive 
an  absent  object  of  sense,  is  granted  on  both  sides.  Why  then  should 
we  employ  the  same  wond  concsptiony  to  express  two  operations  of  the 
mind  which  are  essentially  different  ?  When  we  speak  of  conceiving  or 
understanding  a  general  proposition,  we  mean  nothing  more  than  that 
we  have  a  conviction,  (founded  on  our  previous  use  of  the  words  in 
which  it  is  expressed,)  that  we  have  it  in  our  power,  at  pleasure,  to  8ub« 
stitute,  instead  of  the  general  termst.some  one  of  the  individuals  compre- 
hended under  them.  When  we  hear  a  proposition  announced,  of  which 
the  terms  are  not  familiar  to  us,  we  naturally  desire  to  have  it  exempli- 
fied, or  illustrated,  by  means  of  some  particular  instance;  and  when  we 
are  once  satisfied  by  such  an  application,  that  we  have  the  interpretation 
of  the  proposition  at  all  times  in  our  power,  we  make  no  scruple  to  say, 
that  we  conceive,  or  understand  its  meaning ;  although  we  should  not 
extend  our  views  beyond  the  words  in  which  it  is  announced,  or  even 
although  no  particular  exemplification  of  it  should  occur  to  us  at  the 
moment.  It  is  in  this  sense  onlv,  that  the  terms  of  any  general  proposi- 
tion can  possibly  be  understood :  and  therefore  Dr.  Reid's  argument  does 
not,  in  the  leant,  invalidate  the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists,  that,  without 
the  use  of  languaget  (under  which  term  I  comprehend  every  species  of 
signs,)  we  should  never  have  been  able  to  extend  our  speculations  be- 
yond individuals. 

That  in  many  cases,  we  may  safely  employ  in  our  reasonings  general 
terms,  the  meaning  of  which  we  are  not  even  able  to  interpret  in  this 
way,  and  consequently,  which  are  to  us  wholly  insignificant,  I  had  oc- 
casion already  to  demonstrate,  in  a  former  part  of  this  section. 


SECTION  IV. 

Continuation  of  the  same  Subject^Inferencea  with  respect  to  the  Use  of  Lan* 
gua^  as  an  instrument  of  Thought,  and  the  Errors  in  Reasoning  to  which  it 
occasionally  gives  rise. 

• 
In  the  last  Section,  I  mentioned  Dr.  Campbell,  as  an  ingenious  de- 
fender of  the  system  |^  the  Nominalists,  and  I  alluded  to  a  particular  ap- 
plication which  he  has  made  of  their  doctrine.  The  reasonings  which 
I  had  then  in  view  are  to  be  found  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  second 
book  of  his  Phtfosophy  of  Rhetoric;  in  which  chapter  he  proposes  to 
explain,  how  it  happens,  ^  that  nonsense  so  oilen  escapes  being  detected, 
^  both  by  the  writer  and  the  reader."  The  title  is  somewhat  ludicrous 
in  a  grave  philosophical  work,  but  the  disquisition  to  which  it  is  prefix- 
ed, contains  many  acute  and  profound  remarks  on  the  nature  and  power 
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otisgnsj  both  as  a  mediam  of  communicatioo,  and  as  an  Instrument  of 
i/ioi^t. 

Dr  Campbell's  speculations  with  respect  to  langugeas  an  instrument 
of  thought,  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  following  passage  in 
Mr.  Hume's  Treatise  of  Human  Mature.  ^^  I  believe,  every  one  who 
^^  examines  the  sitaatloo  of  bis  mind  in  reasoning,  will  agree  with  me, 
^^  that  we  do  not  annex  distinct  and  complete  ideas  to  every  teno  we 
^^  make  use  of;  and  that  in  talking  of  Government,  Church,  Negotia* 
*^  tion,  Conquest^  we  seldom  spread  out  in  our  minds  all  the  simple  ideas 
^<  of  whif fa  these  coovplex  ones  are  composed.  It  is,  however,  obsery- 
'^  able,  that,  notwithbtandiDg  this  imperfection,  we  may  avoid  talking 
'^  noD8enae  on  these  subjects ;  and  may  perceive  any  repugnance  amoif^ 
'^  the  ideas,  as  well  as  if  we  had  a  full  comprehension  of  them..  Thus 
'^  if,  instead  of  saying,  that,  in  war  the  weaker  have  always  recourse  to 
^^  negotiation,  we  should  say,  that  they  have  always  recourse  to  con- 
<^  quest;  the  cuBiom  which  we  have  acquifed,  of  attributing  certain  re- 
'^  lations  to  ideas,  stilJ  follows  the  words,  and  makes  us  Immediately  per> 
^^ceive  ihe  absurdity  of  that  proposition.^' 

In  the  remarks  which  Dr.  Campbell  has  made  on  this  passage,  be  has 
.endeavoured  to  explain  in  what  manner  our  habits  of  thinking  and 
speaking  gradually  establish  in  the  mind  such  relations  among  the  words 
we  employ,  as  enable  us  to  carry  on  processes  of  reasoning  by  means  of 
iheta,  without  attending  in  every  instance  to  their  particular  signlfica* 
tion.  With  most  of  his  remarks  on  this  subject  I  perfectly  agree,  but 
the  illustrations  he  gives  of  them,  are  of  too  great  extent  to  be  introdu* 
ced  here,  and  I  would  not  wish'  to  run  the  risk  of  impairing  their  perspi- 
cuity, by  attempting  to  abridge  them.  I  must  therefore  refer  such  of 
my"  readers  as  wish  to  prosecute  the  speculation,  to  his  very  ingenious 
and  philosophical  treatise. 

'^  in  consequence  of  these  circumstances,''  (says  Dr.  Campbell,)  ^  it 
'^  happens  that,  in  matters  which  are  perfi^ly  familiar  to  us,  we  are 
'^  able  to  reason  by  means  of  words,  without  examining,  in  every  in*  > 
^'  stance,  their  signification.  Almost  all  the  possible  applications  of  the 
<<  terms  (in  other  words,  all  the  acquired  relations  of  the  signs)  have  be* 
^^  come  customary  to  us.  The  consequence  is,  that  an  unusual  applioa* 
^^  tion  of  any  term  is  instantly  detected ;  this  detection  breeds  doubt, 
<^  and  this  doubt  occasions  an  immediate  recourse  to  ideas.  The  re- 
<'  cour^  of  the  mind,  when  in  any  degree  puzzled  with  the  signs,  to  the 
^  knowledge  it  has  of  (he  things  signified,  is  natural^  and  on  such  sub- 
ejects  perfectly  easy.  And  ofthis  recourse  thediscovery  of  the  meaning, 
"  or  of  the  unmeanidgness  of  what  is  said,  is  the  immediate  efiEect.  But 
"  in  matters  that  are  by  no  means  familiar,  or  are  treated  in  an  unoom- 
^^mon  manner,  and  in  syich  as  are  of  an' abstruse  and  intricate  nature, 
**  the  case  is  widely  diflferent.*'  The  instances  in  which  we  are  chiefly 
liable  to  be  imposed  oh.  by  words  without  meaning  are,  (according  to 
Dr.  Campbell,)  the  three  following : 

First,  Where  there  is  an  exuberance  of  metaphor. 
Secondly,  When  the  terms  most/requently  occurring,  denote  things 
which  are  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  to  which  the  mind  is  not  suffi- 
ciently familiarized.  Such  are  the  words.  Government,  Churdi,  State^ 
Constitution}  Polity,  Power,  Commerce,  Legislature,  Jurisdiction,  Pro- 
portion, Symmetry,  Elegance. 
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Thirdly,  When  the  terma  employed  are  very  abstract,  and  conse- 
quently, of  very  extensive  signification.*  For  an  illustration  of  these 
remarks,  I  must  refer,  the  reader  to  the  Ingenious  work  which  I  just  now 
quoted. 

To  the  observations  of  these  eminent  writers,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  adding,  that  we  are  doubly  liable  to  the  mistakes  they  mention,  when 
we  make  use  of  a  language  which  is  not  perfectly  familiar  to  us.  No- 
thing, indeed,  I  apprehend,  can  shew  more  clearly  the  use  we  make  of 
words  in  reasoning  than  this,  that  an  observation  which,  when  expressed 
iQ  our  own  language,  seems  trite  or  frivolous,  often  acquires  the  appear- 
ance of  depth  and  originality  by  beine  translated  into  another.  For  my 
oVn  part,  at  least,  I  am  conscious  of  having  been  frequently  led,  in  this 
wav,  to  form  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  merits  of  ancient  and  of  foreign 
authors ;  and  it  has  happened  to  me  more  than  once,  that  a  sentence, 
which  seemed  at  first  to  contain  something  highly  ingenious  and  pro- 
found, when  translated  into  words  familiar  to  me,  appeared  obviously  to 
be  a  trite  or  a  nugatory  proposition. 

The  effect  produced  by  an  artificial  and  inverted  style  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, is  similar  to  what  we  experience  when  we  read  a  composition  in 
a  foreign  one.  The  eye  is  too  much  dazzled  tO'see  distinctly.  ^  Aliud 
^<  slyli  genus,"  (says  Bacon)  '^  totum  in  eo  est,  ut  verba  ;Bint  aculeate, 
^^  senteiitisB  concisse,  oratio  denique  potius  versa  quam  fusa  quo  fit  ut 
^  omnia  per  hujusmodi  artificium,  magis  ingeniosa  videantur  quant  re 
^'  vera  sint.  Tale  invenitur  in  Seneca  efTusius,  in  Tacito  et  Flinio  se- 
^^  cundo  moderatlus.'' 

The  deranged  collocation  of  the  words  in  Latin  composition,  aids 
powerfully  the  imposition  we  have  now  been  considering,  and  renders 
that  language  an  inconvenient  medium  of  philosophical  communication, 
as  well  as  an  inconvenient  instrument  of  accurate  thought.  Indeed,  in 
all  languages  in  which  this  latitude  in  the  arrangement  of  words  is  ad- 
mitted, the  associations  among  words  must  be  looser,  than  where  one 
invariable  order  is  followed ;  and  of  consequence,  on  the  principles  of 
Hume  and  Campbell,  t^e  mistakes  which  are  committed  in  reasonings, 
expressed  in  such  languages,  will  not  be  so  readily  detected. 

The  errors  in  reasoning,  to  which  we  are  exposed  in  consequence  of 
the  use  of  words  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  will  appear  the  less  snr- 
. prising,  when  we  consider,  that  all  the  languages  which  have  hitherto 
existed  In  the  world,  have  derived  their  origin  from  popular  use,  and 
that  their  application  to  philosophical  purposes,  was  altogether  out  of 
the  view  of  those  men  who  first  employed  them.  Whether  it  might  not 
be  possible  to  invent  a  language,  which  would  at  once  facilitate  pbiloao- 
phical  communication,  and  form  a  more  convenient  instrument  of  rea- 
soning and  of  invention,  than  those  we  possess  at  present,  is  a  question 

**^  The  more  general  any  word  is  in  its  signification,  it  is  the  more  liable  to  be  abu- 
sed by  an  improper  or  unmeaning  application.  A  very  general  term  is  applicable 
alike  to  a  multitude  of  different  individuals,  a  particular  term  is  applicable  but 
to  a  few.  When  the  rightful  applications  of  a  word  are  extremely  numerous,  they 
cannot  all  be  so  strongly  fixed  by  habi«|  but  that,  for  greater  security,  we  must 
perpetually  recur  in  our  minds  fipom  the  sign  to  the  notion  we  have  of  the  thing 
signified ;  and  for  the  reason  aforementioned,  it  is  in  such  instances  difficult  pre- 
cisely to  ascertain  this  .notion.  Thus  the  latitude  of  a  word,  though  different  from 
iU  ambiguity,  hath  often  a  similar  effect."-.Philo8ophy  of  Rhetoric,  voL  ii.  p.  122: 
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of  very  difiBcalt  disciusioo,  and  apon  which  I  shall  not  presume  to  offer 
ao  opinion.  The  failure  of  Wilkins'  very  ingeniouB  attempt  towards  a 
real  character,  and  a  philosophical  langua^,  is  not  perhaps  decisive 
against  such  a  project ;  for,  not  to  mention  some  radical  defeats  to 
his  plan,  the  views  of  that  very  eminent  philosopher  do  not  seem  to  have 
extended  much  farther  than  to  promote  and  extend  the  literary  inter- 
course among  different  nations.  Leibnitz,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only 
author  who  has  hiiherto  conceived  the  possibility  of  aiding  the  powers  of 
invention  and  of  reasoning,  by  the  use  of  a  more  convenient  instrument 
of  thought :  but  he  has  no  where  explained  his  ideas  on  this  very  inter- 
esting subject.  It  Is  only  from  a  conversation  of  bis  with  Mr. Boyle  and 
Mr.  Oldenburgh,  when  he  was  in  England  in  IGTS,  and  from  some  im- 
perfect hints  In  different  parts  of  his  works,*  that  we  find  it  had  engaged 
his  attention.  In  the  course  of  this  conversation  he  observed,  that  Wii- 
kins  had  mistaken  the  true  end  of  a,  real  character,  which  was  not  mere- 
ly to  enable  different  nations  to  correapond  easily  together,  but  to  assist 
the  retLsoa,  the  fnvention,  and  the  memory.  In  bis  WTiting8f  too,  he 
somewhere  speaks  of  an  alphabet  of  human  thoughts,  which  he  had 
been  employed  in  forming,  and  which,  probably,  (as  Fontenelle  has  re- 
marked) had  some  relation  to  his  universal  language.t 

.The  new  nomenclature  which  has  been  introduced  into  chemistry, 
seems  to  me  tofdrnish  a  striking  illustration  of  the  effect  of  appropria- 
ted and  well  defined  expressions  in  aiding  the  intellectual  powers ;  and 
the  period  is  probably  not  far  distant,  when  similar  innovations  will  be 
attempted  in  some  of  the  other  sciences. 

SECTION  V. 

Of  the  Purposes  to  wliicb  the  Powen  of  Abstraction  and  Gieoeralizstjoo  sre  sub. 

aetrient. 

It  has  been  already  shewn,  that,  without  the  use  of  signs,  all  our 
knowledge  must  necessarily  have  been  limited  to  individuals,  and  that 
we  should  have  been  perfectly  incapable  both  of  classification  and  ge- 
neral reasoning.  Some  authors  have  maintained,  that  without  the  pow- 
er of  generalization,  ^which  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  means  no- 
thing more  than  the  capacity  of  employing  general  terms,)  it  would 

**  ♦See  note  U 

f  *'M.  Leibnitz  avoit  con^u  le  prajet  d'une  langue  philosophique  et  unlverselle. 
Wilkins  Ev£que  de  Cheater,  et  Dalgarno  y  avoient  travaill^ ;  inals  d^s  le  tems 
qu^it  6toit  en  Angleterre,  il  avoit  dil  a  Messieurs  Boyle  et  d*Old<^nbourg  qu'il  ne 
croyolt  pas  qoe  ces  grands  hommes  eussent  encore  frapp^  au  but.  lis  pouvoieot 
bicn  faire  que  des  nations  qui  ne  sVntendoient  pas  euaaent  aia^ment  commerce^ 
mais  ila  n^avoient  pas  attrapp6  lea  vdritables  caract^res  r^ela,  qui  Violent  Pinstru- 
ment  le  ptua  fin  dont  I'eaprit  humain  ae  pdi  ^ervir,  et  qui  devoient  extr^mement 
faciliter  et  le  ngaonnement,  et  la  in6raoire,  et  ^invention  des  choaes.  lis  devoient 
ressembler.autant  qu^il  6toit  possible,  aux  caractircs  d'algcbre,  qui  en  effet  sont 
tr^s  simples,  et  tr^a  expressifs,  qui  n^ont  jamais  ni  auperfluit6,  ni  ^uivoque  et 
dont  toutes  lea  ▼ari6t^  soot  raiaonn^s.  11  a  parl6  en  quelque  endroit,  d^un  al- 
phabet des  pens^es  bumaines,  qu'il  m^ditoit.  Selon  toutes  les  apparences,  cet  al- 
phaliit  avoit  rapport  4  sa  Ungue  universeUe.^' 

JS/oj*  de  M.  Vaiwxmpwr  M,  dc  Fozrnanssa* 
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have  been  impossible  for  us  to  hare  carried  on  any  species  of  reasoning; 
whatever,  fiut  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  opinion  is  erroneoUSi 
or9  at  least,  that  it  is  very  imperfectly  stated.  The  truth  is^  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  just  in  one  sense  of  the  word  r€affi»mn£',  but  false  in  another; 
and  I  even  suspect  it  is  false  in  that  sense  of  the  word  in  which  it  is 
most  commonly  employed.  Before,  therefore,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  ge- 
neral proposition,  the  meaning  we  are  to  annex  to  this  very  vague  and 
ambiguous  term,  should  be  ascertained  with  precision. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  several  writers,  that  the  expectation  which 
we  feel  of  the  continuance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  i^  not  founded  upon 
reasoning;  and  different  theories  have  of  late  been  proposed  to  account 
for  its  origin.  Mr.  Hume  resolves  it  into  the  association  of  ideas.  Dr. 
Reid,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains,  that  it  is  an  original  principle  of  our 
constitution,  which  does  not  admit  of  any  explanation,  and  which,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  ranked  among  those  general  and  ultimate  facts,  beyond 
which  philosophy  is  unable  to  proceed.*  Without  this  principle  of  ex- 
pectation, it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  accommodate  our  conduct  to 
the  established  course  of  nature ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  it  is  a 
principle  coet^al  with  our  very  existance ;  and,  in  some  measure,  com- 
mon to  man  with  the  lower  animals* 

It  is  an  obvious  consequence  of  this  doctrine,  that,  although  philoso- 
phers be  accustomed  to  state  what  are  commonly  called  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, in  the  form  of  general  propositions,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  for 
the  practical  purposes  of  life  that  we  should  express  them  in  this  man- 
ner; or  even  that  we  should  express  them  in  words  at  all.  The  phi- 
losopher, for  example,  may  state  it  as  a  law  of  nature,  that  '*  fire  scorch- 
es;'' or  that  *^  heavy  bodies,  when  unsupported,  fall  downwards :"  but, 
long  before  the  use  of  artificial  signs  and  even  before  the  dawn  of  rea- 
son, a  child  learns  to  act  upon  both  of  these  suppositions.  In  doing  sOi 
it  is  Influenced  merely  by  the  instinctive  principle  which  has. now  been 
mentioned,  directed  in  its  operation  (as  is  the  case  with  many  other  in- 
stincts) by  the  experience  of  the  individual.    If  man,  therefore,  bad 

*  In  inquiries  of  ihik  nature,  so  far  removed  from  the  common  course  of  litera- 
ry pursuivs,  it  always  gives  me  pleasure  to  remark  a  coincidence  of  opinbn  among 
diftcrent  philosophers;  particularly  among  men  of  original  genius,  and  who  have 
been  educated  in  different  philosophical  systems.  The  following  pasSag;e,  in 
which  M.  de  Condorcet  "gives  an  account  of  some  of  the  metaphysical  opinions  of 
the  late  Mr.  Turgot,  approaches  very  nearly  to  Dr.  Reid^s  doctrines. 

^  La  m^moire  de  nos  sensations,  et  la  faculty  que  nous  avons  de  r^flfichir  snr 
ses  sensations  passes  et  deles  combiner,  sont  le  seul  principe  denos  connoissances. 
La  sv^pposition  qu'il  existe  dea  loix  constantes  auzquelles  tous  les  ph^nom^nes 
observes  sont  assujettis  de  maniere  k  repai*oitre  dans  tous  les  temps,  dans  toutes 
les  circonstances,  tela  qu'ils  sont  d^termin^  par  ces  loix,  est  le  seul  fondement 
de  la  ceriitude  de  ces  connoissances. 

"  Nous  avons  la  conscience  d^avoir  observe  cette  Constance,  et  un  sentiment  in- 
volontaire  nous  force  de  croirt  qu'elle  continuera  de  subsister.  La  probability 
qui  en  r^suUe,  quelque  grande  qu^elle  soit,  n'est  pas  une  certitude.  Aucune  rela- 
tion n^cessa'ure  ne  lie  pour  nous  le  pass^  i  Tavenir,  ni  la  Constance  de  ce  que  j'ai 
vu  k  celle  de  ce  que  j^aurois  continui:  d^observer  si  j'^tois  rest6  dans  des  circon- 
stances sembla^)le8;  mais  I'impression  qui  me  porte  k  reg^arder  comme  existant, 
comme,  r^Uce  qui  m'a  pr^sent^  ce  caractere  de  Constance  est  irresistible.'*— Fiff 
de  TuBooT,  partie  ii.  p.  56. 

"iQuand  un  Fran^oii  ct  un  Anglois  pensent  de  m£me,  fsays  Voltwre,)  ilfaut 
bien  qu'ils  tient  raisoa'^ 
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been  destined  for  no  otter  purposes,  than  to  acquire  sach  an  acqaaint* 
aooe  with  the  course  of  nature  as  is  necessary  for  the  preservation » of 
Jiis  animal  existence,  he  might  have  fulfilled  all  the  ends  of  his  being 
without  the  use  of  language. 

As  we  are  enabled,  by  our  instinctive  anticipation  of  physical  events^ 
to  accommodate  our  conduct  to  what  we  foresee  is  to  happen^  so  we  are 
enabled,  in  many  cases,  to  increase  our  poweir,  by  employing;  physical 
causes  as  instruments  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  purpf^sea ;  nay,  we 
can  employ  a  series  of  such  causes^  so  as  to  accomplish  very  rem  'te  ei^ 
fects.  We  can  employ  the  agency  of  air,  to  inrr^ase  the  i|eat  of  a  fur- 
nace; the  furnace  to  render  iron  malleable;  and  the  iron  to  all  the  va- 
rious purposes  of  the  mechanical  arts.  N(3W,'  it  appears  to  me,  that  ali 
this  may  be  conceived  and  done  without  th^  aid  of  laoguaic^ '  And  yet^ 
assuredly,  to  discover  a  series  of  means  su'  servient  to  a  particular  ead| 
OTyin  other  words,  aneffort  of  mecha/iicat  invention,  iiuplies,  according 
to. the  common  doctriaes  of  philosophers*  the  exercise  of  our  reasoning 
powers.  In  this  sense,  therelbre,  of  the  word  reasoning,  I  am  iriciined 
to  thiulc,  that  it  is  not  essentially  connected  with  the  faculty  of  generaii- 
Miion,  or  with  th<(  use  of  signs. 

.  It  is  some  confirmation  of  this  conf;lusion,  that  savag^f,  whose  minds 
are  almost  wholly  occupied  with  particulars,  and  who  have  neither  In- 
clination oor  capacity  for  general  speculations,  are  y^t  occasionally  ob- 
served to  employ  a  lone, train  of  means  for  accomplishing  a  particular 
purpose. .  £ven  somctKing  ut*  this  kind,  but  iu  a  v«*ry  Inferior  degree, 
may,  I  think,  be  repaaffoed  in  the  other  animals;  and  that  they  do  aot 
carry  it  farther,i&  probably  not  ihe  effect  of  their  want  of  generalization, 
but  of  the  impel  fection  of  some  of  those  faculties  which  are  common  to 
theoi  with  our  species,  particularly  of  their  powers  of  attention  and  re- 
coJJectioo.  The  instances  which  ar^  commonly  produced  topoove  that 
they  are  not  destitute  of  the  power  of  reasoning,  are  aff  'examples  of 
that  species  o(  contrivance  which  has  been  mentioned ;  and  are  per- 
fectly distinct  fi^om  those  intellectual  processes  to  which  tha^u^e  of  signs 
Dtially  substervient.* 


*One  of  tlte  best  attested  Instances  which  I  have  met  with,  of  sagacity  in  the 
lower  aninials,  is  menttODed  by  M.  BaiUy,  in  his  Lettre  mr  lea  Animaux,  addressed 
to  M.  Le  Roy. 

^  00  de  mes  amis,  hompie  d'esprlt  et  digne  de  confiance,  m^a  racont^  deux 
fiiits  doBt  ila  6t^  temo.n.  Ilavoit  un  singe  trds  intelliigent;  il  s'amasoit  i  luidon- 
ner  des  noix  dont  t^animal  ^tott  tr^  friand ;  mais  it  les  pU^oit  assez  loin,  pour  que 
reteou  par  aa  chaine,  le  singe  ne  put  pas  hs  atteindre  :  apres  bien  des  efforts  in- 
utilea  qui  ne  servent  qu*^  preparer  Pinvention,  te  sUige,  voyant  passer  un  domes, 
tiqne  portant  une  serviette  sous  le  bras,  se  saisit  de  cetta  serviette,  et  s^en  sendt 
pour  atteindre  ^  la  noix  et  Vamener  jusqu'^  lui.  La  manidre  de  casser  ta  noix 
exigea  une  nouvelle  invention  ;  it  en  Vint  ^bout,  en  pla^ant  la  noix  k  terre,  en  y 
faimt  tomber  debaut  une  pierre  oaun  caiUoux  pour  la  briser.  Vous  voyez,  Mon- 
aienr,  que  sans  avoir  connu,  comme  GalUl^  les  loix  de  la  chiite  des  corps,  le  singe 
ftvolt  bien  remarqu^  la  foree  que  ces  corps  acqui^rent  par  la  chate.  Oe  moyen 
cependant  se  trouva  en  d^aut.  |7it  jour  quf^il  avoit  plu,  la  terre  £tolt  inoUe,  la 
BOix  enlbfi^^it,  et  la  pierre  n'ayoit'plus  d^action  pour  la  briser.  Que  fit  le  sing^  ? 
II  alia  cbercher  on  tuileau,  plaga  la  noix  dessusyct  en  laissant  tomber  la  pierre  il 
brisa  la  noix  qui  n'enfon^oit  pittS.'*-^ZK«coiirs  et  m^mdrea  por  PAuteur  de  tBU* 
ieirs  de  PAetrwtomie,    A  Paris,  1790,  tome  iL  p.  126. 

Admitting  these  facts  tobe  aocorately  stated,  tfaey  still  leave  an  essential  distinc- 
tion lietween  man  and  brute  <;  for  in  none  of  the  contrirsoKes  here  meotionedy  is 
Vol.  k  *       '  14  *    •       ' 
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Whether  that  particolar  speciei  of  fnecbanfca]  contrivance  M^ich  has 
now  been  mentioned^  and  which  oonsists  meiely  in  employing  a  series 
of  physical  causes  to  aooomplish  an  elBect  winch  we  cannot  prodace  im* 
jttMiately,  should  or  should  not  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  reasoning, 
i  shail  not  now  inquire.  It  is.  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  re- 
mark, that  it  is  esaentially  different  from  those  intellectual  proeesses  to 
whkb  the  use  of  signs  is-indispensably  necessary.  At  the  same  time,  I 
am  ready  to  acfcnowMge,  that  what  I  have  now  said,  b  not  strictly  ap- 
plicahle  to  thwe  more  complicated -mechanical  inventions,  in  which  a 
variety  of  powers  are  made  to  conspire  at  once  to  produce  a  particular 
effect.  Such  contrivances,  perhaps,  may  be  foCmd  to  involve  processes 
tf  the  mind  which  cannot  l>e  carried  on  without  signs.  But  these  ques- 
tions will  fall  mon  properly  under  our  consideration  when  we  entar  oa 

'  '.the  subject  of  reasoning. 

Ta^  In  general,  it  may  t>e  remarked,  that.  In  so  far  as  our  thoughts  relate  . 
merely  to  individual  objects,  or  to  individual  events,  which  we  have  ac- 
tually perceived,  and  of  which  we  retain  a  distinct  remembrance,*  we 
are  not  under  the  necessity  of  employing  words,  it  frequently,  how« 
eter,  happens,  that  when  the  subjects  of  our  consideration  are  particu^ 
Isr,  our  reaeoiUAg  with  respect  to; them  may  involve  very  general  no- 
tions^ and,  in  such  cases,  althougll  we  may  eoooeive,  without  the  use 
of  wwcds,  the  things  about  which  we  reason,  yet  we  must  necessarily 
have  recourse  to  language  In  carrying  on  out. speculations  concerning 
them.  If  the  nUgecU  of  our  reasoning  be  genend  (under  which  descrip« 
tion  1  include  all  our  reasonings,  Whether  more  or  tess  comprehensive, 
which  do  not  relate  merely,  to  individuals,)  words  are  the  sole  obfects 
about  which  our  thoughts  are  employed.  According  as  these  words 
arecomprehensiveor  limited  in  their  signification,  the  conclusions  we 
form  will  l>e  more  or  less  general ;  but  this  accidental  circumstaaoe 
does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  nature  of  the  intellectual  process ;  to 
that  it  may  1)0  laid  down  as  a  proposition  which  holds  witbout  any  ex- 

Ovye  sny  tbin^  analogous  to  those  intellectual  processes  whieli  lead  the  mmd  to 
general  conclusions^and  which  (accordin|f  to  the  foregoing  doctrine^  imply  the  tiae 
of  general  terms.  Those  powers,  therefore,  which  enable  us  to  classiiy  objectiy 
and  to  eipplov  aign^  as  an  instrument  of  thought^  are»  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  pe* 
culiar  to  the  human  species. 

*  I  bsve  tfaooghi  it  proper  to  add  this  limitation  of  the  general  propnsitkm; 
because  todividual  objects,  and  individual  events,  Which  have  not  fiiltten  under  the 
examination  of  our  aensea,  cannot  possiMy  be  made  the  aubjecta  of  our.conaidera- 
tion»  but  by  meana  of  langua^.  The  manner  in  which  we  think  of  such  objeets 
and  events,  is  accurmtely  described  in  the  folio  wing  paasage  of  WoUaston;  bow. 
ever  unphilosophicai  the  conclusion  may  be  which  he  deduces  ffbm  bis  reasoning. 

**  A  man  is  not  known  ever  the  more  to  posterity,  because  his  name  is  tranamit- 
ted  to  them  i  he  doth  not  live,  because  his  name  does.  When  it  is  said,  Julius 
Cvsar  subdued  Gaiil,  best  Pompey,  changed  the  Roman  commonwealth  into  a 
nouarchy,  Sec  it  ia  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  the  conqueror  of  Pompey  was  Canar ; 
that  ia,  Citsar,  and  the  oonqueror  of  Pompey,  am  the  same  thing  ;  and  Cxsar  is  ss 
much  known  by  the  one  distinction  as  the  other*— The  amount  then  ia  onW  this  : 
that  the  oooqueror  of  Pompey  conquered  Pompey  i  onsomebody  conquered  Pom- 
pey  I  or  rather,  since  Pompey  ia  as  little  known  now  aa  Caesar,  somdK)dy  con- 
quesed  somebody.  Such  a  poor  business  is  this  boasted  immortidity  i  and  such, 
as  has  been  h«vc  descrihed,  is  the  thing  called  glory  among  us  !" 

Mdigim  of  Nat.  Dbl.  p,  117. 
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MlioDy  that,  in  every  cue,  in  which  we  extend  oor  speculations  beyond 
iodividumby  laognege  is  n^  only  an  useful  auxiliary,  but  is  the  sole  in« 
itroment  by  which  they  are  carried  on* 

These  remarks  naturally  lead  me  to  take  notice  of  what  fonns  the 
ebaracteristical  distinction  between  the  speculations  of  the  phlloso|riiec 
and  of  the  vulgar.  It  is  not,  that  the  former  is  accustomed  to  cany  on 
his  processes  dT  reasoning  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  latter;  but  that 
the  oonclusioos  he  is  accustomed  to  form,  are  far  more  oomprehensive^ 
in  consequence  of  the  habitual  employment  of  more  comprehensive 
terms.  Amoeg  the  roost  unenlightened  of  mankind,  we  often  meet  with 
individoais  who  possesi  the  reasoning  faculty  in  a  very  eminent  de« 
gree^  but  as  this  faculty  is  employed  merely  about  particulars,  it  nevf  V 
can  conduct  them  to  general  truths,  and,  of  oonsequenoe,  whether  their 
pursuits  in  life  lead  them  to  speculation  <Nr  to  action,  it  can  only  fit  them 
ibr  distinraishinf^  themselves  la  some  very  limited  and  suWrdinate 
sphere.  The  pbihaophwy  whose  mind  hua  been  familiarized  by  educa^ 
tion^  Bad  by  tw  own  reflectfons,  to  the  correct  use  of  more  comprehen* 
sive  termsi  is  enabled,  without  perhaps  a  greater  d^ree  of  intelJeetual 
exertion  than  is  necessary  for  managing  the  details  of  ordinary  bosinest, 
to  arrive  at  general  theorems ;  which,  when  illustrated  to  the  k>wer 
dasses  of  men,  in  their  particular  applications,  seem  to. indicate  a  for* 
tility  of  invention,  IHtle  short  of  superoaturaU* 

The  anakigy  of  the  algebraical  art  may  be  of  use  in  iihistrating  t^ese 
observations.  The  difference,  in  fact,  between  the  investigiatioas  we 
carry  on  by  its  assistance,  and  other  processes  of  reasomnj^,  is  more  ia»> 
conttderable  than  is  commonly  imapned ;  and^  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
arooonta  only  to  this,  that  the  former  are  expressed  in  an  appropriate 
Isuiguage,  with  which  we  are  not  aoouslomed  to  associate  particular  no-> 
tioos.  Hence  ibey  exhitMi  the  efficacy  of  signs  as  an  instn«meat  of 
thought  in  a  more  distinct  and  palpable  manner,  than  the  speculations 
we  carry  on  by  words,  which  are  continaaily  awakening  the  power  of 
Conception* 

When  the  celebrated  Vieta  shewed  algebraists,  that  by  substitutii^ 
in  their  investigations  letters  of  the  alphabet,  instead  of  known  f|ttanti- 
tiesy  tbey  might  reniier  the  solution  of  every  problem  su^rvient  to  the 
discovery  of  a  generaltruth,  he  did  not  increase  the  difficulty  of  algebrai'' 
cal  resisoniocs  |  he  oolj  enliuged  the  signification  of  the  terms  in  which 
thrj  were  expressed.  And  it,  in  teaching  that  seiencei  It  is  found  ex- 
pemeot  to  accustom  students  to  solve  problems  by  means  of  the  partial* 
lar  Biimtwrs  which  are*  given,  before  they  are  made  acquainted  with 
literal  or  specwus  arithmetic,  it  is  not  because  the  former  processes  are 
lem  intricate  than  the  latter,  but  because  their  soof^  and  utility  are  more 
obvious,  and  because  il  is  more  easy  ta  iliustrate/oy  examples,,  than  by 


i  ressonings  seem  intsicsle,.  merely  beeaufld  tbejr  are  general  s  nor  is 
it  es^  for  tliebiilk  of  mankind  to  dklingulshTln  a  great  number  of  panicnlsrs, 
that  commoo  cSreumstance  in  which  they  all  agree,  or  to  estraet  it,  pure  and  utt« 
auxt,  fmm  the  other  soporiaons  cireumstanccs.  Every  Judgment  or  eoocluskm 
witb  them  is  parttsnlar.  Tkoy  caaeot  enhuf^  Umit  view  to  those  universal  pro. 
^iosttioea,  wbieh  eompvehend  under  them  aa  infinite  nomber  of  individual!,  and  in- 
clude a  whole  acienoe  in  a  single  theorem.    Their  eye  is  confounded  with  such  an 

stensive  prospect  i  and  tlw  conclusions  derived  from  it,  ereo  though  clearly  ex- 

J mtricatc  and  obseurc*** 
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words;  the  difference  between  a  particular  conclusion,  and  a  general 
theorem. 

The  difference  between  the  intellectual  processes  of  the  vufj^ar  and 
of  the  philosopher,  is  perfectly  analos:ous  to  Uiat  between  the  two  states 
of  the  al)r«*braical  art  before  and  after  the  time  of  Vieta  :  the  general 
terms  which  are  used  In  the  various  sciences,  eiv^np  to  those  who  can 
enoploy  them  with  correctness  and  dexterity,  the  same  sort  of  a'dvan- 
tao:e  ov«T  the  uncultivated  sagacity  of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  which  the 
expert  al^bratst  posBess«>s  over  the  arithmetical  accomptafit. 

if  the  foregoing  doctrine  be  admitted  as  jupt,  it  exhibits  a  view  of  the 
utility  of  languas;e,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  striking  and 
beautiful ;  as  it  shews  that  the  same  faculties  which,  without  the  use  of 
signs,  must  necessarily  have  been  limited  to  the  consideration  of  indi* 
vidual  objects  and  particular  eventH,  are,  by  means  of  signs,  fitted  to  em- 
brace, without  effort,  those  comprehensive  theorems,  io  the  discovery 
of  which,  in  detail,  the  united  efforts  of  the  whole  human  race  Would 
have  been  untHjuai.  The  advanta<;e  our  animbi  strength  acquires  by 
the  use  of  mechanical  engines,  exhibits  but  a  faint  image  of  that  increase 
of  our  Intellectual  capaci  y  «rhich  we  owe  to  language. — It  is  this  In- 
crease-ol  bur  natui^l  powers  or  comprehension,  whi'  h  seems  to  be  the 
pririGipal  foundation  of  the  pressure  we  receive  from  the  discovery  of 
general  theorems.  Such  a  dis'  overy  givt^s  us  at  once  the  command  of 
an  infinite  variety  of  particular  truths,  and  communicates  to  the  mind  a 
sentiment  of  its  own  power,  not  unlike  to  what  we  feel  when  we  con- 
template the*  magnitude  of  those  physical  effects,  of  which  we  have  ac- 
quired the  couimand  by  our  mechanical  contrivances. 

It  may  perhaps. appear,  at  first,  to  be  a  farther  consequence  of  the 
prin*  iples  1  have,  been  endeavouring  to  estabtlsh,  that  the  difficulty  of 
philosophical  discoveries. is  much  less  than  is  commonly  imacmed ;  bat 
the  truth  is,  it  only  follows  from  them,  that  this  difficulty  is  of  a  different 
nature,  from  what  we  are.  apt  to  suppose  on  a  superficial  view  of  the 
subject.  To  employ,  with  skill,  the  very  delicate  instrument  which  na- 
ture has  made  essentiaHy  subservient  to  general  reasoning,  and  to  guard 
against  the  errors  which  result  irom  an  injudicious  use  of  it,  require  an 
uncommon  capacity  of  patient  attention,  and  a  cautious  circumspertioir 
in  condudin"  our  various  intellectual  processes,  which  can  only  be  ao- 
quired  by  habits  of  philosophical  reflection.  To  assist  and  direct  us  in 
making  this  acquisition  ought  to  form  the  most  important  branch  of  a 
rational  logic- ;  a  science  of  far  more  extensive  utility,  and  of  which  the 
principles  lie  much  deeper  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  than 
the  trifling  art  which  is  commonly  dignified  with  that  name.  The 
branch  in  particular  tp  which  the  loregoing  observations  more  immedi- 
ately relate,  must  forever  remain  in  its  infancy,  till  a  most  difficult  aud 
important  desideratum  in  the  history  of  the  mind  is  supplied,  by  an  ex- 
planation of  the  gradual  steps,  by  which  it  acquires  the  use  of  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  words  which  compose  the  language  of  a  cultivated  and  en- 
lightened people.  Of  some  of  the  errors  In  reasoning  to  which  we  are 
exposed  by  an  incautious  use  of  words,  I  took  notice  in  the  preceding 
section,  and  I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  treat  the  same  subject 
more  in  detail  in  a  subsequent  part  of  my  work. 
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SECTION  VI. 

Of  the  Errors  to  which  we  are  l&ohle  in  Speculation,  and  in  the  Conduct  of  Affairs^ 
in  consequence  of  a  rash  Appbcation  of  general  Principles. 

It  appears  sufficiently  from  the  rea<K>nin^  which  I  o£f«red  in  the  pre- 
ceding Sectiouy  how  important  are  the  advantages  which  the  philosopher 
acquires^  by  quitting  the  study  of  particulars^  and  directing  his  attention 
to  general  principles.  I  flatter  myself  it  appears  farther,  from  the  same 
reasoniogSy  that  it  is  in  lonsequeuce  of  the  use  of  language  alone,  thai 
the  human  mind  is  reudert^d  capable  ot  these  comprehensive  specular 
tions. 

la  order,  however,  to  proceed  with  safety  m  the  u^e  of  general  prin- 
ciples, much  caution  and  address  are  neces-^ary,  both  tn  establishing 
their  truth,  and  in  applying  them  to  practice  Withoi^t  a  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  circu'iistance&.|>y  which  their  application , to  parih  ular  cases 
must  be  modified,  they  will  be  a  p^^rpetual  source  ofmisinkef  and  of  dis- 
appointment, in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  however  rigidly  just  they  may  be 
in  themselves,  and  however  accurately  we  may  reason  from  them.  If 
our  geneial  principles  happen  to  be  false,  they  will  involve  us  in  errors, 
not  only  of  conduct  but  of  speculation ;  and  our  errors  will  he  the  more 
numerous,  the  more  comprehensive  the  principles  are  on  which  we 
proceed 

To  illustrate  these  observations  fully,  would  lead  to  a  minuteness  of 
disquisition  inconsistent  with  my  general  plan,  and  1  shall  therefore,  at 
present,  confiue  myself  to  such  reasarks  as  appear  to  be  of  most  essen- 
tial importance.   '  ^  ' 

And,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  establish  solid  ge- 
neral principles,  without  the  preWo^s  studf  of  particulars ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  the  examination  of  individual  objects, 
and  individual  events^in  order  to  lav  a  ground-work  of  ac^  urate  classifi- 
cation, and  for  a  just  luVeiitigtUDn  of  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  in  this  way 
only  that  we  can  expect  to  arrive  at  general  principles,  which  may  be 
safely  relied  on,  as  guides  to  the  knowledge  of  particular  truths :  and 
unless  our  priivciples  admit  of  such  a  practical  application,  however 
beautiful  they  may  appear  to  be  in  theory,  they  are  of  far  less  value 
than  the  limited  acquisitions  of  the  vulgar.     The  truth  of  these  remarks 
is  now  so  universally  admitted,  and  is  indeed  so  obvious  in  itself,  that 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  multiply  words  in  supporting  them ;  and  I 
should  scarcely  have  thought  of  stating  them  in  this  Chapter,  if  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  philosophers  of  antiquity  had  not  been  led  to  dis- 
pute them,  in  consequence  of  the  mistaken  opinions  which  they  enter- 
tained ooocerning  the  nature  of  universals.  Forgetting  that  genera  and 
gpedm  are  mere  arbitrary  creations  which  the  human  mind  forms,  by 
withdrawuig  the  attention  from  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  objects, 
and  giving  a  common  name  to  their  resembling  qualities,  they  conceived 
universals  to  be  real  existences,  or  (as  they  expressed  it)  to  be  the  es- 
sences of  individuals;  and  flattered  themselves  with  the  belief,  that  by 
directing  their  attention  to  these  essences  in  the  first  instance,  they 
might  be  enabled  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  universe,  without  sub- 
mittiog  to  the  study  of  nature  ia  detail.    These  errors,  which  were 
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common  to  the  Platonists  and  tbe  Peripatetics^  and  which  both  of  tbem 
fteem  to  have  adopted  from  the  Pythagorean  schooly.contributedf  per- 
haps, more  than  any  thing  else,  to  retara  the  progress  of  the  ancients  in 
physical  knowledge.  The  late  learned  Mr.  Harris  is  almost  the  only 
author  of  the  present  age  who  has  ventured 'to.  defend  this  plan  of  phi* 
losophizilig,  in  opposition  to  that  which  has  been  so  successfully  follow* 
ed  by  the  disciples  of  lord  Bacon. 

*^  The  Platonists/*  says  he^  ^*  considering  science  as  something  ascer- 
'^  tained,  definite,  and  steady,  would  admit  nothing  to  be  Its  object  which 
^  was  vague,  indefinite,  and  passing.  For  this  reason  they  excluded  all 
^'  individuals  or  objects  of  sense,  and  (as  Ammooius  expresses  it)  raised 
^  themselves  in  their  contemplations  from  beings  particular  to  beings 
<<  universal,  and  which,  from  their  own  nature,  were  eternal  and  dcfi* 
^  nite." — ^^  Consonant  to  this  was  the  advice  of  Plato,  with  respect  to 
'^  the  progress  of  our  speculations  and  inquiries,  to  descend  from  those 
^  higher  genera,  which  Include  many  subordinate  species  down  to  the 
<<  lowest  rank  of  species,  those  which  include^ofily  Individuals.  But  bere 
**  It  was  his  opinion,  that  our  inquiries  should  stop,  and,  as  to  indivldu* 
^  als,  let  them  wholly  al»ne;  because  of  these  there  could  not  possibly 
"  be  any  science.*'* 

<<  Such,"  continues  this  author,  ^  was  the  method  of  ancient  phik>so* 
^  phy.  The  fashion,  at  present,  appears  to  be  somewhat  altenni,  and 
'<  the  business  of  philosophers  to  be  little  else  than  the  collecting  from 
^^  every  quarter,  into  voluminous  records,  an  infinite  number  of  sensible, 
^^  particular,  and  unconnected  facts,  the  chief  effect  of  which  is  to  excite 
*<  our  admiration."— In  another  part  of  his  works  the  same  author  ob- 
serves, that  ^'  the  mind,  truly  wise,  qqHting  the  stiidy  of  particulars,  as 
^^  knowing  their  multitude  to  be  infinite  and  incomp^hensible,  turns  its 
*^  intellectual  eye  to  what  is  general  and  comprehensive,  and  through 
<<  generals  learns  to  see,  and  recognize  whatever  exists. "t 

Jf  we  abstract  from  these  obvious  errors  of  the  ancient  philosophers,, 
with  respect  to  the  proper  order  to  be  observed,  in  odHnquiries,  And  only 
suppose  them  to  end  where  the  Platonists  said  that  they  should  begin, 
the  magnificent  encomiums  they  l>estowed  on  the  utility  of  those  com- 
prehensive truths  which  fiwm  the  object  of  science  (making  allowance 
for  the  obscure  and  mysterious  terms  in  which  they  expressed  them) 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  extravagant  It  is  probable  that  from  a 
few  accidental  instances  of  successful  investigation,  they  had  been" 
struck  with  the  wonderful  effect  of  general  principles  in  increasing  the 
intellectual  power  of  the  human  mind ;  and,  misled  by  that  impatience  in 
study  of  particulars  which  is  so  often  connected  with  the  consdousnesa 
of  superior  ability,  they  laboured  to  persuade  themselves,  t6at,  by  a  life 
devoted  to  abstract  meditation,  such  principles  might  be  rendered  as 
immediate  objects  of  intellectual  perception,  as  the  individuals  which 
compose  the  material  world  are  of  our  external  senses.  Bv  connecting 
this  opinion  with  their  other  doctrines  concerning  uiiiversais,  they  were 
unfortunately  enabled  to  exhibit  it  in  so  mysterious  a  form,  as  not  only 
to  impose  on  themselves,  but  to  perplex  the  understandings  of  all  the 
learned  in  Europe,  for  a  long  succession  of  ages. 

♦  HARBn'8  Three  Trcstifes,  pages  341, 349.  t  Ibid,  pi  28T. 
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Tbe  ooaciiirion  to  which  we  are  led  b?  thd  tmgMng  ohflervatiotMi 
iif  that  the  foundatioii  of  all  human  knowledge  most  be  kid  In  the  eza- 
minatioD  of  particolar  objects  and  particular  facts ;  and  (hat  it  is  ooiy 
as  far  as  our  general  prinnples  are  fenlvable  Into  these  primary  ele- 
mentsj  that  they  possess  either  truth  or  utility.'  It  must  not,  however, 
be  understood  to  be  implied  In  this  conclusion,  that  all  our  knowledge 
muBt  ultimately  rest  on  onr  own  proper  experience.  If  this  were  the 
caset  the  progress  of  science,  and  the  progress  of  human  improvement, 
must  have  been  wonderfully  retarded.;  for,  if  it  had  been  necessary  for 
e«eh  individual  to  foriti  a  classification  of  objects,  in  cansequenceof  ob- 
aervations  jind  abstractions  of  his  own,  and  to  infer  from  the  actual  ex- 
ansination  of  particular  facts,  the  general  truths  on  whksh  his  conduct 
proceeds,  human  affaHffe  would  at  this  day  remain  nearly  in  the  same 
state  to  which'they  were  brought  by  the  experience  of  the  fint  eenera*. 
tioit.  In  foct,  this  is  very  nearJv  the  sitiiation  of  the  specif  ui  all  those 
parts  of  the  world,  in  which  the  existeooe  of  the  race  depends  on  the 
separate  efibrts  which  each  i^Sfyiduaf  makes,  In  procorfng  for  himsetf 
the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  in  which,  of  consequence,  the  habits  and 
acquirements  of  each  individual  must  be  the  result  of  his  own  personal 
experience.  '  In  cultivated  society,  one  of  the  first  acquisitions  which 
cbildreii  make,  is  the  use  of  language ;  by  which  means  they  are  fami* 
Uarized,  from  their  earliest  years,  to  the  consideration  of  classes  of  ob- 
jects, and  of  general  truths,  and  before  that  time  of  life  at  which  the 
savage  is  possessed  of  the  knowledge  neceisary^for  his  own  preservation, 
are  enabled  to  appropriate  to  themselves  ithe^aec^mulated  discoveries 
ofacea.  '     ^ 

Nolwithstaoding,  however,  the  stktionary  condition  in  whldi  the 
race  naoat  of  necessity  continue,  prior  to  the  separation  of  arts  and  pro- 
ieadoDa,  the  naturaJ  dispositjon  of  tbe  mind  to  ascend  fiiom  particular 
truths  to  general  conclusions,  could  oot  fail  to  lead  individuals,  even  in 
the  mdest  state  of  societv,  collect  the  resuhs  of  their  experience,  Uft 
their  own  instruction  and  that  of  others.  But,  without  the  use  of  gene- 
ral terms,  the  pnly  possible  way  of  communicatii^  such  conclusions 
would  be  by  meam  of  some  particular  example,  of  which  the  general 
application  was  striking  and  obvious.  In  other  words,  the  wisdom  of 
soeb  ages  will  necessarily  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  fables  or  parables, 
or  io  the  still  simpler  form  ^f  proverbial  instances,  and  not  in  the  sci« 
entific  form  ^general  maxima^  In  iKs  way,  undoubtedly,  inuch  useful 
iastmction,  both  of  a  prudential  and  moral  kind,  might  be  conveyed : 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  obvk>us,  that,  while  general  truths  continued  to 
be  expressed  mtrely  by  particular  exemplincations,  they  would  aflTord 
Kttle  or  na  opportdnte^  to  one  generation  to  improve  on  the  speculations 
of  another;  as  no  eSort  of  the  understanding  could  combine  theoi  to- 
gether, or  enqjoy  them  as  premises,  in , order  to  obtain  other  conclu- 
stons  more  remote  and  comprehensive.  For  this  purpose,,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  scope  or  moral  of  the  fable  should  be  separated 
entirely  froin  its  accessary  circumstances,  and  stated  in  the  form  of  a 
general  proposition. 

From  wluit  hai^ow  been  said,  it  appears,  how  muchthe  progress  of 
human  reason,  which  necessarily  .accompanies  the  progress  of  society, 
is  owing  to  the  introduction  of  general  terms,  and  to  the  use  of  general 
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proposition.  In  oonseqiienee  of  the  gradual  improTemeiKs  vMch  take 
place  in  lang:uage  as  an  instrumefitt  of  thbught,  tbe  classifications  both 
of  tilings  and  facts  with  which  the  infant  uMsulties  of  each  successive 
race  are  conversant,  are  more  jutt  and  more  comprehensive  than  those 
of  their  predecessors :  the  discoveries  which,  in  one  age  .were  confined 
to  the  studious  and  enHghtened  few^  becoming,  in  the  next;  the  esta* 
blished  creed  of  the  learned,  and  in  the  third,  forming  part  of  the  ele* 
mentary  principles,  uf  education.  Indeed,  among  those  who  enjoy  the 
. ,  advantages  of  early  lostructioh.  some  of  the  most  remote  and  wonderful 
conclusions  of  the  human  inteile<  t  are,  even  jn  infancy,  as  completely 
familiarized  to  the  mind  as  the  most  obvious  phenomena, which  the 
faiaterial  world  exhibits  to  their  senses 

.  If  these  remarks  b(^  ju»t,  they  open  an  unhouftfed  prospect  of  Intellect 
^  tuai  improvemedt  to  future  acres;  as  they  point^out  a  provision  made 
^by  nature  to  facilitate  and  tfbrftljre,  more  and  more,  the  process  of  stu- 
dy, in  proportion  as  the  trgths  tq  he  acquired  iticrease  in  number  Nor 
IB  this  prospei't  derived  from  theory  alone.  It  is  encouraged  hy  the  pftst 
history  of  all  the  sciences ;  in  a  mure  particular  manner^  by  that  of  ma- 
thematics and  physics,  in  which  the  state  of  discovery,  and  Ihe  prevail- 
ing uiethoda  6f  instruction  may,  at  all  times,  be  easily  compared  to- 
gether. In  this  la^t  observation  I  have  been' anticipated  by  a  late  emi- 
nent mathematician,  whose  eloquent  and  philosophical  statement  o£ 
the  argument  cannpt  fail  to  cslrry  conviction  to  those  who  are  qiifklified 
to  judge  of  the  facts*  on  whioh  his  conclusion  is  founded : 

^^  To  such  of  my  leadWs,  aVoiay  be  slow  in  aduiitting  the  poasfbility 
^  of  this  progressir^^mpfovement  in  the  hulnan  race,  allow  me  to  state, 
<^  as  an  example,  the  'history  of  that  science  in  whic!^  tbe  advances  of 
<<  diseovery  are  the  most  <sartaan,  and  in  which  they  may  he  measured 
</  with  the  greatest  precision;  T'hose  elementary  truths  of  geometry  and 
c^ofasbponomy  which,  in  India  and*  Egypt,  formed  an  occult  science, 
<^  upon  whidi  an  ambitious  priesthood  founded  its  influence*  were  be- 
f*  come,  in  the  times  of  Archimedes  and  Uipparchus,  the  suMects  of 
<^  common  education  intfie  public  schools  of  Greece.  \ja  the  mst  cen- 
^^  tury,  a  few  years  of  study  were  sufficient  for  comprehending  all  that 
<<  Archimedes  apd  Hippatchusicnew;  and,  at  present,  two  years  em- 
^<  ployed  under  an  able  teacher,  carry  ^  tbe  student  beyond  those  coo- 
^<  cluaioos,  which  limited  the  inquiries  of  ^^  Lieibnitz  and  of  Newton.— 
<<  Let  any  person,  reflect  on  the^e  fact^  Jet  him  follow^^tlie  immense 
<<  chain  which  connects  the  inqutiftes  of  Euler  with  those  of  a  Priest  of 
<^  Memphis ;  let  him  observe,  at  each  epoch,  how  genius  outstrips  the 
^^  present  age,  and  how  it  is  overtaken  by  mediocrity Jn  jbe  next  \  he 
<^  will  pereeive,  that  nature  has  furnished  us  withf^e  means  of  abridg- 
<^  ing  and  facilitating  our  intellectual  labour,  and  that  there  is  no  reason 
'^  for  apprehending  that  such  simplifications  can  eiiejr^ve  an  end. — 
<^  HewiU  perceive,  that  at  the  moment  when  a  muhitffl^  of  particular 
'^  solutions,  and  of  insulated  facts,  begin  to  distract  the  attention,  and 
<Mo  overcharge, the  memory,  the  former  gradually  lose  themselves  in 
^'  one  general  method,  and  the  latter  unite  in  one  general  law ;  and  that 
^  these  generatiftatious  continually*  succeeding  one  to  another  like  the  sue- 
<<cessive  multiplications  of  a  number  by  itself,  have  nvother  limit,  than 
^^  thatin^iity  which  the  human  faculties  are  unable  to  comprehend."* 

'    '  *  •See  Note  (M.) 
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SECTION  VIL 

Contuniatiim  of  the  same  Subj^fet^-THfTerences  in  the  Intellectual  Characters  <>f 
Individuals,  arising  from  their  difTerent  Habits  .of  Abstraction  and  Geueralizap 
tion. 

In  mentioniDg  aa  one  of  the  principal  effects  of  civilization^  its  ten* 
dency  to  famih'arize  the  mind  to  general  terai8|  and  to  general  proposE- 
tionsi  I  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  this  influence  extends  equally  to  all  the 
classes  of  men  in  society.  On  the  contrary  it  is  evidently  confined,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  those  who  receive  a  liberal  education ;  while  the  minds 
of  the  lower  orders,  like  those  of  savages,  are  so  habitually  occupied 
about  particular  objects  and  particular  events,  that,  although  they  are 
sometimes  led,  from  imitation,  to  employ  general  expressions,  the  use 
which  they  make  of  them  Is  much  more  the  result  of  memory  than  judg^ 
ment ;  and  it  is  but  sieldora  that  they  are  able  to  comprehend  fully  any 
process  of  reasoning  in  which  they  are  involved. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  roe  to  remark,  that  this  observation,  with 
respectto  the  incapacity  of  the  vulgar  for  general  speculations,  (like 
all  observations  of  a  similar  nature^  must  be  received  with  some  re- 
strictions. In  such  a  state  of  society  as  that  in  which  we  live,  there  Is 
hardly  any  individual  to  be  found,  to  whom  some  general  terms,  ajdd 
some  general  truths,  are  not  perfectly  familiar;  and,  therefore,  the 
foregoing  conclusions  are  to  be  considered  as  descriptive  of  those  hab* 
its  of  thought  alone,  which  are  most  prevalent  in  their  mind.  To  abridge 
the  labour  of  reasoning,  and  of  memory,  by  directing  the  attention  to 
genera]  principles,  instead  of  particular  truths,  is  the  professed  aim  of 
all  philosophy ;  and  according  as  individuals  have  more  or  less  of  the 
philosophic  spirit,  their  habitual  speculations  (whatever  the  nature  of 
their  pursuits  may  be)  will  relate  to  the  former,  or  to  the  latter,  of  these 
objects. 

There  are,  therefore,  among  the  men  who  ar^  accustomed  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  intellectual  powers,  two  classes,  whose  habits  of  thought 
are  remarkably  distinguished  from  each  other;  the  one  class  compre- 
hending what  we  commonly  call  men  of  business,  or,  more  properly* 
men  of  detail;  the  other,  men  of  absUaction ;  or^  in  other  words,  phi- 
losophers. 

The  advantages  which,  in  certain  respects,  the  latter  of  these  pos- 
sess over  the  former,  have  been  already  pointed  out ;  but  it  must  not 
be  supposed,  that  these  advantages  are  always  purchased  without  some 
inconvenience.  As  the  solidity  of  pur  general  principles  depends  on. 
the  accuracy  of  the  particular  observations  into  which  they  are  ulti- 
mately resolvable,  so  their  utility  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  practicieii 
applications  of  which  they  admit:  and  it  unfortunately  happens,  that 
the  same  turn  of  mind  which  is  favourable  to  philosophical  pursuits, 
unless  it  be  kept  under  proper  regulation)  is  extremely  apt  to  disqualify' 
us  (or  applying  our  knowledge  to  use,  in  the  exercise  of  the  arts,  add  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs.  ^ 

In  order  to  perceive  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  it  is  almost  sufficient' 
to  recollect,  that  as  classification,  and,  of  consequence,  general  reason- 
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in^,  presttppose  the  exercise  of  abstraction,  a  natural  disposition  to  in- 
dulge in  them,  cannot  fail  to  lead  the  oaind  to  overlook  the  specific  dif- 
ferences of  things,  in  attending  to  their  cooiaion  qualities*  To  succeed, 
however,  in  practice,  a  familiar  and  circumstantial  acquaintance  with 
the  particular  objects  which  fall  under  our  bbservation,  is  indispensably 
necessary. 

But,  farther :  As  all  general  principles  are  founded  on  classifications 
.which  imply  the  exercise  of  abstraction,  it  is  necessary  to  regard  them, 
in  their  practical  applications,  merely  as  approximations  to  the  truth; 
the  defects  of  which  must  be  supplied  by  habits  acquired  by  personal 
experience.  In  considering,  for  example,  the  theory  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  It  is  usual  to  simplify  the  objects  of  our  conception,  by  abstract- 
ing from  friction,  and  from  the  weight  of  the  different  parts  of  which  they 
ar^  composed.  Levers  are  considered  as  mathematical  lines,  perfectly 
inflexible,  and  ropes,  as  mathemaiical  lines,  perfectly  flexible;  and  by 
means  of  these,  and  siiniiar  abstractionj>,  a  subject,  which  is  in  itself  ex* 
tremely  complicated,  is  brought  within  the  reach  of  elementary  geome- 
try. In  the  theory  of  politics,  we  find  it  necessary  to  abstract  from 
many  of  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment from  each  other,  and  to  reduce  them  to  certain  general  classes, 
according  to  their  prevailing  tendency.  Although  all  the  governments 
we  have  ever  seen,  have  had  more  or  less  of  mixture  in  their  composi- 
tion, we  reason  concerning  pure  monarchies,  pure  aristocracies,  and 
pure  democracies,  as  if  there  really  existed  political  establishments  cor- 
responding to  our  definitions.  Without  such  a  classification,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  fix  our  attention,  amidst  the  multiplicity  of  parti- 
culars which  the  subject  presents  to  us,  or  to  arrive  at  any  general  prin- 
ciples, which  might  serve  to  guide  our  inquiries  in  comparing  dififerent 
institutions  together. 

it  is  for  a  similar  reason,  that  the  speculative  farmer  reduces  the  infi- 
nite variety  of  soils  to  a  few  general  descriptions;  the  physician,  the 
infinite  variety  of  bodily  constitutions  to  a  few  temperaments;  and  the 
moralist,  the  infinite  variety  of  human  characters  to  a  few  of  the  ruling 
principles  of  action* 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  obvious  advantages  we  derive  from 
these  classifications,  and  the  general  conclusions  to  which  they  lead,  it 
is  evidently  impossible,  that  principles,  which  derive  their  origin  from 
efforts  of  abstraction,  should  apply  literally  to  practice ;  or,  indeed,  that 
they  should  afford  us  any  considerable  assistance  in  conduct,  without  a 
certain  degree  of  practical  and  experimental  skill.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
mere  theorist  so  frequently  exposes  himself,  in  real  life,  to  the  ridicule  of 
men  whom  he  despises;  and  in  the  general  estimation  of  the  world,  falls 
belo,w  the  level  of  the  common  drudges  in  business  and  (he  arts.  The 
walk,  indeed,  of  these  unenlightened  practitioners,  must  necessarily  be 
limited  by  their  accidental  opportunities  of  experience;  but,  so  far  as 
they  go,  they  operate  with  facility  and  success;  while  the  merely  spe- 
culative philosopher,  although  possessed  of  principles  which  enable  him 
to  approximate  to  the  truth  in  an  infinite  variety  of  untried  cases,  and 
although  he  sees,  with  pity,  the' narrow  views  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
ludiQrcHis  pretensions  with  which  they  frequently  oppose  their  trifling 
successes  to  his  theoretical  speculations,  finds  himself  perfectly  at  a  los^ 
when  he  is  called  upon,  by  the  simplest  occurrences  of  ordinary  life,  to 


cwiyhU  priacipks  uita  ei^ecution.  Hence  Ibe  or^'n  of  lb«f  mft^jipt 
^wiiich"  (as  Mfr  Hume  reiimrks)  ^^  has  been  ao  ind^atrleusly  props^ 
*'  gated  by  the  dttnoes  of  everj  ^e,.tbat  a  man  of  geoiii^  ia  unfit  for 
^  busiaeas.''  I 

In  what  consists  practical  orexperinentat  skilly  it  ianot  easy  to  explain 
cooipletely;  but>  among  other  things,  it  obviops^  iropUea  a-4alent  Alt 
minute  and  cpoipfehensive  and  rapid  obserf atioa  |  a  memofy,  ^t  ooco 
retenthreandready^ia  order  to  present  to  us  accurateiyy  and  with«al 
reflection, our  theoretical  knowledge;  a  presence  of  miiid}  not  io.be 
disconcerted  by  unexpected  occurrefices ;  and,  in  somecases,  i^n  umxmi- 
moa  degree  of  perfection  in  4he  external  senses,  and  in  the  machaoiefil 
capacities  of  the  body.  AU  these  elements  of  practieal  skiU»  it  is  q\^ 
vioii^,  are  to  be  acquired  only  by  habits  of  active  exertion,  and  b|  i^ 
faoiiUar  acqiiaintanee  with  real  occurrences  $  for,  ai  all  the  practical 
principles  of  our  n^ture,^  both  inlellectual  and  aniinal,  have  a  reterenca 
to  particuJRrs,  arid  not  to  generals,  so  it  is  in  ihe  active  scenes  of  Mf^ 
alone,  and  amidst  the  details  of  business,  that  they  can  be  cultivate  ai^ 
iosproved. 

The  remarks  which-  have  been  already  made,  are  sufficient  to  Uhf* 
trate  the  impossibility  of  acquiring  a  talent  (or  husioess,.  or  for  any  of 
the  practical  arts  of  life,  without  actual  experience.  They  shew  aUK>> 
that  mere  experience,  without  theory,  may  qualify  a  man,  in  cerUMiy 
cases,  for  distinguishing  himself  in  both.  It  is  not,  however,  U>  be  ima^ 
gined,  that  in  this  way  individuals  are  to  be  formed  for  the  uncorasnon, 
or  for  the  important  situations  of  society,  ov  even  for  enriching' the  %rts 
by  new  inventions  \  for,  as  their  addsesa  a«d  dexterity  ajre  founded  e^* 
tirely  on  Imitation,  or  derived  froio  the  lessons  which  experience  ha9 
suggested  to  them,  they  cannot  po«ksibly  extend  to  new  couibtnationsof 
cireuoistances.  Mere  experience,  therefore^  can,  at  best,  prepare  the 
oiind  for  the  subordinate  depanments  of  life;  for  conducting  the  estabr 
lished  routine  of  businesf,  or  for  a  servile  repetition  in  the  arts  of  coq^ 
men  operations. 

In  the  character  of  Mr.  Geaige  GrenvMle,  which  Mr.  Burke  introduce* 
ed  in  his  celebrated  Speech  on  American  Taxation,  a  lively  picture  li  • 
drawn  of  the  insufficiency  of  mere  experience  to  qualify  a  v>an  for  nevY 
and  untried  situations  in  the  administraiion  of  gO;yerrHnent.  The  obsecr 
vations  he  makes  on  this  subject,  are  expressed  with  faia  us^al  beautf  * 
and  felicity  of  lai>guage«and  are  of  so  geoeral  a  najlufe,  that,  with  ^ocne 
trifling  alterationsi  they  may  he  extended  t»  all  the  practical  pursuiis  of 
life. 

'<  Mr.  GrenviUe  was  bred  Iq  the  law,  which  is,  ki  my  opinion,  .one  of  « 
*^  the  first  and  aobleat of  hufBan  sciences;  a  scieqcf  which  do^  more 
*^  to  quicken  and  invigorate  the  underfttandiug,  th4a  all  the  other  kiiic(s 
^*  of  learning  pat  together 9  but  it  is  not  apt)  except  in  persons  very 
'^  happily  bora)  to  open  and  to  liberalize  the  mind  exactly  in  the  a^me 
'*  proportioA .  Passing  froto  that  study,  he  did  not  go  very  largely  into 
*^  the  world,  but  plunged  into  bueiness;  I  mean!,  into  the  tnr  business  of 
^'  office,  and  the  limited  andiixed  methods  and  fprms  established  there* 
^  Much  knowledge  is  to  be  had^  uadeuhtedly,  in  that  (ine;  an^  there  is 
'^  DO  knowledge  wbksh  is  not  valuable.  But  it  may  be  truly  said,  that 
^^  owA  too  much  conversant  in  office,  are  rarely  minds  of  remnrkahle 
^  enlargement.    Their  habits  of  office  are  apt  to  give  them  a  turn  to 
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^t&Ate  the  substance  of  •business  not  to  be  much  more  important^  than 
^•tbe  Ibrms  in  whieh  it  is  conducted.  These  foniis  are  adapted  to  oi^L- 
*f  nary  dccasions;  and,  therefore,  persons  who  are  nurtured  in  office,  do 
'^  admirably  well,  as  long  as  things  go  on  in  their  common  order;  but 
^  when  the  high  roads  are  broken  up,  and  the  waters  out,  when  a  new 
*^and  troubled  scene  is  opened,  ana  the  file  affords  no  precedent,  then 
^  it  is,  thai  a  greatei' knowledge  of  mankind,  and  a  ftr  more  extensiTe 
^  oomprehensioti  of  things,  is  requisite,  than  ever  office  gave,  Or  than  of- 
'^•fice  «•«!*  ever  give." 

Norjs  it  in  new  oomUnations  of  cfrcumstances  aloner  that  general 
principles  assist  us  in  rhe  conduct  of  affiurs;  they  render  the  application 
of  our  prai»ti4^al  ^itl  more  unerring,  and  more  perfect.  For,  as  general 
(principles  liioif  the  utility  of  practical  skill  to  supply  the  impertections 
of  theory,  they  dirolnish  the  number  of  Cases  in  which  this  skill  is  to 
be  employed ;  and  thus,  at  otice,  facilitate  its  improvement,  wherever  it 
is  requisite,  and  lessen  the  errors  to  which  it  is  liable,  by  contracting 
the  field  within  which  it  is  possible  to  commit  them. 

It  would  appear  then  that  there  are  two  opposite  extremes  into 
which  men  are  apt  to  fail,  in  preparing  themselves  for  the  duties  of  ac- 
tive life.  The  one  arises  from  habits  of  abstraction  and  generalization 
lurried  on  to  an  excess ;  the  other  from  a  minute,  an  exclusive,  and  an 
unenlightened  attention  to  the  objects  and  events  which  happen  to  fall 
under  their  actual  experience. 

In  a  perfect  system  of  education,  care  should  be  taken  to  guard 
against  both  extremes,  and  to  unite  habits  of  abstraction  with  habits  of 
business,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  men  to  consider  things,  either 
in  general,  or  in  detail,  as  the  occasion  may  require.  Whichever  of  these 
habits  may  happen  to  gain  an  undue  ascendant  over  the  mind.  It  will 
necessarily  produce  a  <;baracter  limited  in  its  powers,  and  fitted  only 
for  particular  exertions.  Hence  some  of  the  apparent  inconsistencies 
which  we  may  frequently  remark  in  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the 
same  person.  One  man,  from  an  early  indulgence  in  abstract  specula- 
tion, possesses  a  knowledge  of  general  principles,  and  a  talent  for  gene- 
ral  reasoning,  united  with  a  fluency  and  eloquence  in  the  use  of  general 
terms,  which  seem,  to  the  vulgar,  to  announce  abilities  fitted  for  any  giv- 
en situation  in  life  t  white  in  the  conduct  of  the  simplest  affairs,  he  ex- 
"hibits  everf  mark  of  Irresolution  and  incapacity.  Another  not  only  acts 
with  propriety  and  skill,  in  oircumstances  which  require  a  minute  atten- 
tion to  details,  but  possesse^an  acuteness  of  reasoning,  and  a  facility  of 
expression  on  all  subjects,  in  which  nothing  but  what  is  particular  is  in- 
*  volved ;  while,  on  general  topics,  he  is  perfectly  unable  either  to  reason, 
or  to  judge.  It  is  tbis  last  turn  of  mind,  which  I  think  we  have,  in  most 
instances  in  view,  when  we  speak  of  good  sense,  or  common  sense,  in 
opposition  to  science  and  philosophy.  &oth  philosophy  and  good  sense 
Imply  the  exercise  of  our  reasoning  powers;  and  they  differ  from  each 
other  only,  according  as  these  powers  are  applied  to  particulars  or  to 
generals.  It  is  on  g<KMl  sense  (in  the.  acceptation  in  which  I  have  now 
explained  the  term)  that  the  success  of  iien  in  the  inferior  walks  of 
life  chiefly  depends;  but,  that  i^  does  not  always  indicate  a  capacity 
for  abstract  science,  or  for  general  speculation,  or  for  able  conduct  In 
situations  which  require  comprehensive  views,  is  matter  even  of  vulgar 
remark. 
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Althoagh,  however,  each  of  these  defects  has  a  tendency  to  limit  the' 
atility  of  the  indivtdoals,  in  whom  it  is  to  be  found,  to  certain  stations  in 
society,  no  comparison  can  be  made,  in  point  of  original  value,  between 
the  intellectual  capacities  of  the  two  classes  of  met)  to  which  they  char- 
acteristically belong.  The  one  is  the  defect  of  a  vigorous,  an  ambitious, 
and  a  comprehensive  genius,  improperly  directed ;  the  uther,  of  an  un- 
derstanding, minute  and  circumscribed  in  its  views,  timid  in  its  exertions^ 
and  formed  for  servile  hnitatton.  Nor  is  the  former  defect,  (however 
difficult  it  may  be  to  remove  it  when  confirmed  by  long  habit,)  by  any 
means  so  incurable  as  the  latter;  for  it  arises,  not  from  origii  al  consti- 
tution, but  from  some  fault. in  early  education;  while  every  tendency 
to  the  opposite  extreme  is  more  or  less  characteristical  of  a  mind,  useful,  ' 
indeed,  in  a  high  degree,  when  Confined  to  its  proper  sphere,  but  des- 
tined, by  the  hand  that  formed  it,  to  borrow  its  lights  from  another. 

As  an  additional  proof  of  the  natural  superiority  which  men  of  gene- 
ral views  possess  over  the  common  drudges  In  business,  it  may  joe  far- 
ther observed,  that  the  habits  of  inattention  incident  to  the  former^  arise 
in  part  from  the  little  interest  which  they  take  in  particular  objects  and 
particular  occurrences,  and  are  not  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  an  incapa- 
city of  attention.  When  the  mind  has  been  long  accustomed  to  the  con- 
sideration o^  classes  of  objects  and  ofcoroprehensive  theorems,  it  can- 
not, without  some  degree  of  effort,  descend  to  that  humble  walk  of  ex- 
perience,  or  of  action,  in  which  the  meanest  of  mankind  are  on  a  level 
with  tbe  greatest.  In  important  situations,  accordingly,  men  of  the  most 
general  views  are  found  not  to  be  inferior  to  the  vulgar  in  their  atten- 
tion to  details;  because  the  obje<^  and  occurrences  which  such  situa- 
tions present,  rouse  their  passions,  and  interest  their  curiosity,  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  consequences  to  which  they  lead. 

When  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  skill  are  happily  combin- 
ed in  tbe  same  person,  the  intellectual  power  of  man  appears  In  Its  full 
perfection,  and  fits  him  equally  to  conduct,  v^ith  a  masteriy  hand,  the 
details  of  ordinary  business,  and  to  contend  successfully  with  the  untri- 
ed difficulties  of  new  and  hazardous  situations.  In  conducting  the  for- 
mer, mere  experience  may  frequently  be  a  sufficient  guide,  but  experiv 
ence  and  speculation  must  be  combined  together  to  prepare  us  for  the 
latter.  "  Expert  men,**  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  can  execute  and  judge  of 
^  particulars  one  by  one ;  but  the  general  counsels,  and  the  plots,  and 
'^  the  marshalling  of  affiiirs,  come  best  from  those  that  are  learned."        /  -  // 

SECTION  VIII. 

GoQtinuAtioD  of  thfi  same  Subject.— Use  and  Abuse  of  general  Principles  m 

Politics.* 

Tbs  foregoing  remarks,  on  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  a 
rash  application  of  general  principles,  hold  equally  with  respect  to  most 

*  Tbe  events  whicb  happened  since  the  publication  of  the  fbmer  edition  of  this 
volume  in  1792,  might  have  enabled  me  to  confirm  many  of  the  observations  in 
thUi  section,  by  an  appeal  to  facts  still  ftesh  in  tbe  recollection  of  my  readers : 
and  in  one  or  two  instances  by  slight  verbal  correctionsy  to  guard  against  the  pos^ 
sibiUty  of  uncandid  roisinterpreution :  but,  (or  various  reasons,  which  it  is  unne« 
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of  the  practical  arts. .  Among  these,  howeirer,  ther^  U  one  oCfar  eupe- 
^  rior  dignity  to  the  resty  which,  partly  on  account  of  its  ianportstnce,  and 
partly  on  account  of  some  peculiarities  in  its  nature,  seems  to  be  entitled 
to  a  more  particular  consideration..  The  art  I  allude  to,  is  that  of  Le- 
gislation; aii  art  which  differs  from  all  others  in  some  very  essential  re- 
spects, and  to  which,  the  reasonings  in  the  last  Section  must  be  applied 
with  many  restrictions. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  premise,  that  it  is 
chiefly  in  compliance  with  common  language  and  common  prejudices, 
that  1  am  sometimes  led,  in  the  fpllowing  observations,  to  contrast  theo- 
ry with  experience.  In  the.proper  sense  of  the  word  Theory,  it  is  so  far 
.  from  standing  in  opposition  to  experience,  that  it  implies  a  knowledge 
of  principles,  of  which  the  n\ost  extensive  experience  alone  could  put  us 
in  possession.  Prior  to  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  indeed,  an  acquain-* 
tanee  with  facts  was  not  considered  as  essential  to  the  formation  of  theo- 
ries ;  and  from  these  ages  has  descended  to  us  an  indiscriminate  preju- 
dice against  general  principles,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  they  have 
been  fairly  obtained  in  the  way  of  induction. 

But  not  to  dispute  about  words,  there  are  plainly  two  sets  of  political 
reasoners ;  one  of  which  consider  the  actual  institutions  of  mankind  as 
the  only  safe  foundation  for  our  conclusions,  and  think  everv  plan  of  le^* 
gislation  chinierical,  which  is  not  copied  from  one  which  has  already 
been  realized  ^  while  the  other  apprehend  that,  in  many  cases,  we  may 
reason  safely  a  priori  from  the  known  principles  of  human  nature,  com- 
bined with  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  times.  The  former  are 
commonly  understood  as  contending  for.  experience  in  opposition  to 
theory;  the  latter  are  accused  of  trusting  to  theory  unsup|)orted  by  ex- 
perience :  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered^  that  the  political  theorist,  if 
tie  proceeds  cautiously  and  philosophically,  founds  his  conclusions  ulti- 
mately on  experience,  no  less  than  the  political  empiric;— as  the  astro- 
nomer^  who  predicts  an  eclipse  from  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
the  science,  rests  his  expectation  of  the  event  on  tacts  which  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  observation,  no  less  than  if  be  inferred  it,  with- 
out any  reasoning,  from  his  knowledge  of  a  cycle. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  degree  of  practical  skill  which  habits  of 
business  alone  can  give,  and  witboot  which  the  most  enlightened  poli- 
tician must  always  appear  to  disadvantage  when  he  attempts  to  carry 
his  plans  into  execution.  And  as  this  skill  is  often  (in  consequence  of 
the  ambiguity  of  language)  denoted  by  the  word  Experience,  while  it  is 
seldom  possessed  by  those  men  'who  have  most  carefully  studied  the 
theory  of  legislation,  it  has  been  very  generally  concluded,  that  politics 
is  merely  a  matter  of  routine,  in  which  philosophy  is  rather  an  obstacle 
to  success.    The  statesman  who  has  been  formed  among  official  de- 

cessary  to  slate  at  present,  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  myself,  to  send 
the  whole  discustion  again  to  the  press  in  its  original  form.  Tbattbe  doctrine  it 
inculcates  is  favourable  ta  the  good  order  and  tranquillity  of  society,  cannot  be 
disputed  :  and,  as  far  as  I  myself  am  personally  interested,  I  have  no  wish  to  vi- 
tiate the  record  whicli  it  exhibits  of  my  opinions. 

On  some  points  which  are  touched  upon  very  slightly  here,  I  have  explained  my- 
self more  fully,  in  the  fourth  section  of  niy  Biographical  Account  of  Mr.  Sroiih, 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1793,  and  published  in  the  third 
volume  of  their  Transactions. 
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taiJa^iscosipBtedtothe  practieateogineer;  the  speculative  legislator, 
to  the  theoretical  roecbanician  who  has  passed  hialife  among  books  and 
diagrams.  la  order  to  asceitain  how  far  this  opinion  is  just,  it  may  be 
of  use  to  compare  the  art  of  legislation  with  those  practical  applications 
of  mechanical  principles,  by  which  the  opposers  of  political  theories 
have  so  often  endeavoured  to  illustrate  their  reasonings. 

I.  lo  the  first  place,  then,  it  may  be  remarked,  thai  the  errors  to 
which  we  are  liable,  in  the  use  of  general  mechanical  principles,  are 
owing,  in  most  instances,  to  the  effect  which  habits  of  abstraction  are 
apt  to  have,  in  withdrawing  the  attention  from  those  applications  of 
our  knowledge,  by  which  alone  we  can  learn  to  correct  the  imperfeC'- 
tions  of  theory.  Such  errors,  therefore,  are,  in  a  peculiar  degree  in- 
cident to  men  who  have  been  led  by  natural  taste,  or  by  early  habits, 
to  prefer  the  speculations  of  the  closet  to  the  bustle  of  active  life,  and  to 
the  fatigue  of  minute  and  circumstantial  observation. 

In  politics,  too,  one  species  of  principles  is  often  misapplied  from  an 
inattention  to  circumstances;  those  which  are  deduced  from  a  few  ex- 
amples of  particular  governments,  and  which  are  occasionaJfy  quoted  as 
universal  political  axioms,  which  every  wise  legislator  ought  to  assume 
as  the  ground- work  of  his  reasonings*  But  this  abuse  of  general  princi- 
ples should  by  no  means  be  ascribed,  like  the  absurdities  of  the  specula- 
tive mechanician,  to  over-refinement,  and  the  love  of  theory;  for  it 
arises  from  weakness,  which  philosophy  alone  can  remedy,  an  unen* 
lightened  veneration  for  maxims  which  are  supposed  to  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  time  in  their  favour,  and  a  passive  acquiescence  in  received  opi- 
nions. 

There  is  another  class  of  principles,  from  which  political  conclusions 
have  sometimes  been  deduced,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  common 
prejudice  against  them,  are  a  much  surer  foundation  for  our  reasonings : 
I  allude,  at  present,  to  those  principles  which  we  obtain  from  an  exam- 
ination of  the  human  constitution,  and  of  the  general  laws  which  regu- 
late the  course  of  human  affairs  ^  principles,  which  are  certainly  the  re« 
suit  of  a  much  more  extensive  induction,  than  any  of  the  inferences  that 
can  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  actual  establishments. 

In  applying,  indeed,  such  principles  to  practice,  it  is  necessary  (as 
-well  as  in  mechanics)  to  pay  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  case^ 
but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  pay  the  same  scrupulous  attention  to 
minute  circumstances,  which  is  essential  in  the  mechanical  arts,  or  in 
the  management  of  private  business.  There  is  even  a  danger  of  dwell- 
ing too  much  on  details,  and  of  rendering  the  mind  incapable  of  those  ab* 
stract  and  comprehensive  views  of  human  affairs,  which  can  alone  furnish 
the  statesman  with  fixed  and  certain  maxims  for  the  regulation  of  his 
conduct.  ^  When  a  man,  (says  Mr.  Hume)  deliberates  concerning  his 
^'conduct  in  aoy  particular  affair,  and  forms  schemes  in  politics,  trade, 
^*  economy,  or  any  business  in  life,  he  never  ought  to  draw  his  argu- 
'^  aents  too  fine,  or  connect  too  long  a  chain  of  consequences  together 
^/  Something  is  sure  to  happen,  that  will  disconcert  his  reasoning,  and 
'^  produce  an  event  different  from  what  he  expected.  But  when  we 
^  reason  upon  gmtrcU  subjects,  one  may  justly  affirm,  that  our  specula- 
^^  ttons  can  scarce  ever  be  too  fine,  provided  they  are  just ;  and  that  the 
^^  difference  betwixt  a  common  man  and  a  man  of  genius,  is  chiefiy 
''  wen  in  the  shallowness  or  depth  of  the  principles  upon  which  they 
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^  proceed.-^Tis  certain  that  general  principles,  however  intricate  tbey 
*^  may  seem,  must  always^  if  they  are  just  and  sound,  prevail  in  the  ge- 
<<neral  course  of  things,  though  they  may  faii  in  particular  cases,  and  it 
'^  is  the  chief  business  of  philosophers  to  regard  the  general  (XKirse  of 
"  things.  I  may  add,  that  it  is  also  the  chief  business  of  politicians ;  es- 
'^  pecially  in  the  domestic  government  of  the  state,  where  the  public 
^  good,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  their  object,  depends  on  the  concur- 
''  rence  of  a  multitude  of  case^,  not,  as  in  foreign  politics,  upon  acci- 
^*  dents,  and  chances,  and  the* Caprices  of  a  few  persons.* 

II.  The  difficulties  which,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  limit  the  applica- 
tion of  general  principles,  remain  invariably  the  same  from  age  to  age: 
and  whatever  observations  we  have  made  on  them  in  the  course  of  our 
past  experience,  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  future  practical  skill,  and  sup- 
ply, in  so  far  as  they  reach,  the  defects  of  our  theories.  In  the  art  of 
government,  however,  the  practical  difficulties  which  occur  are  of  a  ve- 
ry different  nature.  They  do  not  present  to  the  statesman  the  same 
steady  subject  of  examination,  which  the  effects  of  friction  do  to  the 
engineer.  They  arise  chJefly  from  the  passions  and  opinions  of  men, 
which  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  change;  and,  therefore,  the  address 
which  is  necessary  to  overcome  them  depends  less  on  the  accuracy  of 
our  observations  with  respect  to  the  past,  than  on  the  sagacity  of  our 
conjectures  with  respect  to  the  future.  In  the  present  age,  more  par- 
ticularly, when  the  rapid  communication,  and  the  universal  diffusioa  of 
knowledge,  by  means  of  the  press,  render,  the  situation  of  political  so- 
cieties essentially  different  from  what  it  ever  was  formerly,  and  secure 
infallibly,  against  every  accident,  the  progress  of  human  reason ;  we 
may  venture  to  predict,  that  they  are  to  be  the  most  successful  states- 
men, who,  paying  all  due  regard  to  past  experience,  search  for  the  rules 
of  their  conduct  chiefly  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  own  times, 
and  in  an  enlightened  anticipation  of  the  future  history  of  mankind. 

III.  In  the  mechanical  arts,  if,  at  any  time,  we  are  at  a  loss  about 
the  certaintv  of  a  particular  fact,  we  have  it  always  in  our  power  to 
bring  it  to  the  test  of  experiment.  But  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  can 
obtain  in  this  way  any  useful  conclusion  in  politics :  not  only  because 
it  is  difficult  to  find  two  cases  in  which  the  combinations  of  circumstan- 
ces are  precisely  the  same,  but  because  our  acquaintance  with  the  po- 
litical experience  of  mankind  is  much  more  imperfect  than  is  commonly 
imagined.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  what  is  called  matter  of  fact  in 
politics,  is  nothing  else  than  theory;  and  very  frequently,  in  this  sci- 
ence, when  we  think  we  are  opposing  experience  to  speculation,  we  are 
only  opposing  one  theory  to  another. 

To  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  observation,  it  is  almost  sufficient 
to  recollect,  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  convey,  by  a  general  de- 
scription, a  just  idea  of  the  actual  state  of  any  government.  That  every 
such  description  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  theoretical,  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  remarks. 

1.  Qf  the  governments  which  have  hitherto  appeared  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  few  or  none  have  taken  their  rise  from  political  wisdom, 
but  have  been  the  gradual  result  of  time  and  experience,  of  circumstan- 
ces and  emergencies.    In  process  of  time,  indeed,  every  government  ac- 

♦Political  Discoursts. 
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ouxnss  a  ^yslemaiical  appearance;  for,  although  ita  different  parts  arose 
from  circum-laifces  which  may  be  regarded  as  accidental  and  irregular, 
yet  there  must  exist,  among  these  parts,  a  certain  degree  of  consistency 
and  analogy.  Wherever  a  government  has  existed  for  ages,  and  men 
have  enjoyed  trauquilHty  under  it,  it  is  a  proof  that  Hs  principles  are 
not  essentially  at  varian-e  with  each  other.  Every  new  institutiofi 
which  was  introduced,  niu»t  have  had  a  certain  refermce  to  .the  laws 
and  usages  existing  before,  otherwise  it  could  not  have  been  permanent 
in  its  operation.  If  any  one,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  rest,  should 
have  occasionally  mingled  with  them,  it  mufit  soon  have  fallen  into  de- 
suetude and  oblivion:  and  those  alone  would  remain,  which  accorded 
in  their  general  tendi^ncy.  '^  Quae  usu  obtinuere,*'  says  Lord  BacoO| 
^^  si  non  bona,  at  saltern  apta  inter  se  sum." 

The  necessity  of  studying  particular  constitutions  of  gofvemment,  by 
the  help  of  systematical  descriptions  of  them,  fsuch  desoripti' n8,for  ex* 
ample,  as  are  given  of  that  of  England  by  Monteitqiiieu  and  Blackstone) 
arises  from  the  same  circsumstances,  which  render  it  expedient,  in  most 
instances,  to  study  particular  langaagps  by  conflul*in?  the  writings  <^ 
grammarians.  In  both  cases^the  knowledge  we  wii^h  to  a<'quirp,  com- 
prehends an  infinite  number  of  particulars,  the  consideration  of  which, 
in  detail,  would  distract  the  attention,  and  overload  the  memory.  The 
systematical  descriptions  of  politicians  like  the  general  rales  of  gram- 
marians, are  in  a  high  degree  useful  for  arranging  and  simp^fying  the 
objerts  of  our  study  ;  but  in  both  cases,  we  must  rempmher,  that  the 
knowledge  we  acquire  hi  this  manner  is  to  be  received  with  great  limi- 
tations, and  that  it  i^  no  more  possible  to  convey,  in  a  systematical  fom, 
a  just  and  complete  idea  of  a  particular  icovernment  than  it  is  to  teach 
a  language  completely  by  means  of  general  rules,  without  any  practical 
assistance  from  reading  or  conversation. 

2.  The  nature  and  spirit  of  a  government,  as  It  is  actually  exerdsed 
at  a  particular  period,  cannot  always  be  collected,  p«*rbap9  it  canseU 
dom  be  collected,  from  an  examination  of  written  laws,  or  of  the  estab* 
lished  forms  of  a  constitution.  Theite  may  continue  the  same  for  a  long 
course  of  ages,  while  the  government  may  be  modified  in  its  exercise^ 
to  a  great  extent,  by  gradual  and  indescribable  alterations  in  the  ideas, 
manners,  and  character,  of  the  people,  or  by  a  change  in  the  relations 
which  different  orders  of  the  community  bear  to  each  btlier.  In  every 
country  whatever,  beside  the  established  laws,  the  political  state  of  the 
people  is  affected  by  an  infinite  variety  of  circunistanoes,  of  which  no 
words  can  convey  a  conception,  and  whicltare  to  be  collected  only  from 
actual  observation.  Even  in  this  way,  it  is  not  easy  for  a  person  who 
has  received  his  education  in  one  country,  to  study  the  government  of 
aoother ;  on  account  of  the  difficulty  which  he  must  necessarily  experi- 
ence, in  entering  into  the  associations  which  influence  the  mind  under  a 
different  system  of  manners,  and  in  ascertaining  (especially  upon  poli- 
tical subjects)  the  complex  ideas  conveyed  by  a  foreign  language. 

In  eoosequence  of  the  causes  which  have  now  been  mentioned,  it 
sometimes  happens,  that  there  are  essential  circumstances  in  the  actual 
state  of  a  government,  about  which  the  constitutional  laws  are  not  only 
silent,  boi  which  are  directly  contrary  to  all  the  written  laws,  and  to  the 
spirit  of  the  coiwtttution  as  delineated  by  theoreticai  writers. 
VOI-.  !•  16 
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IV.  Tlie  art  of  government  diffnrt  from  the  mechanical  arts  in  thia, 
thaty  la  the  former^  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  refer  effects  to  their 
causes,  than  in  the  latter  ;  and,  of  consequence,  it  rarely  happens,  eveti 
when  we  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  political  experiment  raadet 
that  we  can  4^^  ^rom  it  any  certain  inference,  with  respect  to  the 
justness  of  the  principles  by  which  it  was  suggested.  In  those  compU* 
cated  machines,  to  which  the  structure  of  civil  society  has  been  frequent- 
ly compared,  as  all  the  different  parts  of  which  they  are  composed  are 
aubjected  to  physical  laws,  the  errors  of  the  artist  must  necessarily  be- 
come apparent  in  the  last  result  ^  but  in  the  political  system,  as  well  as 
in  the  animal  body,  where  the  general  constitution  is  sound  and  healthy, 
there  is  a  sort  of  vis  nudicahixy  which  is  sufficient  for  the  cure  of  par- 
tial disorders  $  and  in  the  one  case,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  the  errors 
of  human  art  are  frequently  corrected  and  concealed  by  the  wisdom  of 
aature.  Among  the  many  false  estimates  which  we  daily  make  of  hu- 
man ability,  there  is  perhaps  none  more  groundless  than  the  exaggei«- 
ted  conceptions  we  are  apt  to  form  of  that  species  of  political  wisdom 
which  is  soppoaed  to  be  the  fruit  of  Ions:  experience  and  of  professional 
habits.  ^ Go;"  (said  the  chancellor  Oxenstiern  to  his  son,  when  he 
was  sending  him  to  a  conftress  of  ambassadors,  and  when  the  young 
nan  was  expressing  his  diffidence  of  his  own  ablliftes  for  such  an  em- 
ployment })  ^  Go,  and  see  with  your  own  eyes,  Quam  parva  stipienHa 
r^gitur  rnundua  P*  The  truth  is,  (however  paradoxical  the  remark  may 
appear  at  first  view,)  that  the  specukttive  errors  of  statesmen  are  fre- 
quently less  sensible  in  their  effects,  and,  of  consequence,  more  likely 
to  esnape  without  detection,  than  those  of  Individuals  who  occupy  in- 
ferior stations  in  society.  The  effects  of  misconduct  in  private  life 
are  easily  traced  to  their  proper  sourre,  and  therefore  the  world  is  sel- 
dom far  wrong  in  the  judgments  which  it  forms  of  the  prudence  or  of 
the  imprudence  of  private  characters.  But  in  considering  the  affairs  of 
a  great  nation,  it  it  so  difficult  to  trace  events  to  their  proper  causes,  and 
to  distinguish  the  effects  of  political  wisdom,  from  those  which  are  the 
natural  result  of  the  situation  of  the  people,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible, 
•xoeptins  in  the  case  of  a  very  long  adminibtration,  to  appreciate  the 
talents  of  a  statesman  from-  the  success  or  the  failure  of  his  measures. 
In  every  society,  toOf  which,  in  consequence  of  the  general  spirit  of  its 
government,  enjoys  the  blessings  of  tranquillity  and  liberty,  a  great 
part  of  the  political  order  which  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  to  legislative  sa- 
gacity, is  the  natural  result  of  the  selfish  pursuits  of  individuals  ;  nay, 
in  every  such  society,  (as  I  already  hinted,)  the  natural  tendency  to  im- 
provement Is  so  strong,  as  to  overcbme  many  powerful  obstacles,  which 
the  imperfection  of  human  institutions  opposes  to  its  progress. 

From  these  remarks  it  seems  to  folk)w,  that,  although,  in  the  mechan- 
ical arts,  the  errors  of  theory  may  frequently  be  corrected  by  repeated 
triala,  without  having  recourse  to  general  principles,  yet,  in  the  machine 
of  government,  there  is  so  great  a  variety  of  powers  at  work,  beside 
the  influenoe  of  the  statesman,  that  it  is  vain  to  expect  the  art  o^  legis- 
latk>n  should  be  carried  to  its  greatest  possible  perfection  by  experience 
Alone. 

Still,  however,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  the  most  imperfect  govammenta 
of  modem  Europe,  we  have  an  experimental  proor,  that  they  secore, 
to  a  very  great  d^greci  the  principal  objects  oi  the  social  union.    Why 
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h^mifi  these  certain  adTabtafes^  for  the  uncerVain  elTects  nf  chan^S} 
suggested  by  mere  theory ^  and  not  reet  satiB^f'd  wiih  a  measure  of  po- 
Ih^l  happiness,  which  appears,  from  the  history  of  the  world,  to  be 
greater  tiian  has  caroinonly  fallen  to  the  lot  of  imiions  ? 

With  those  who  would  carry  their  zeal  against  reformat  Ion  so  far*  it 
Is  impossible  to  ar^ue;  and  it  only  remains  for  m  to  rep-et,  ihat  the 
Buinber  of  such  reaaoners.  has,  io  aJI  a^es  of  the  world,  been  £0  great, 
and  their  influence  on  hum^n  affairs  so  extenf^Lve* 

"  Thereare  some  roen^*',  says  Dr.  Johnson,)  ^^  of  narrow  views,  and 
^*  grovelling  conceptions/ ivho.,  without  the  instigation  of  personal  ma-  ^ 
*^  lice,  treat  every  new  atiempjt  as  wi^d  and  chimmcal;  and  look  upon 
"  every  endeavour  to  depart  frofti  the  healen  ttatkj  as  th(J  rash  eff:>rt 
^' of  a  warm  imagination,  or  the  ^lilterm^  speculation  of  an  exalted 
"  mind,  that  may  please  and  dazftle  for  a  time,  but  can  produce  no  real 
**  or  lasting  advantage.  ^ 

"  These  meo  vaiue  themselves  upon  a  perpetual  sf^epficisim  ;  uponC 
"  believing  nothings  but  their  own  senses^  upon  caUirio^  for  d^^monatm*- 
^^  tion  where  it  cannot  possibly  be  obtained  ;  and^  some(imeS|  upon 
^^  holding  out  against  it  when i|  is  laid  htfure  them;  upon  Invenimg 
^^  arguments  against  the  sueoesa-  of  any  ni^w  undertakinj^  ^  and|  where 
'^  arguments  oannot  be  fooffdy-upon  ites^1\ng  it  with^  contempt  and 
^'ridieole. 

^  Such  have  been  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  great  benefiic- 
^^  tors  of  the  world ;  for  their  notions  a:nd  discourse  are  so  agreeable  to 
^<  the  lazy,  the  envious,  and  the  timiorous,  that  they  seldom  foil  of  be- 
<'  coaling  popular,  and  directing  the^o^niona  of  OMnkind."* 

Wiih  respect  to  this  sceptical  disjpoii^ioti,  as  applicable  to  the  present 
slatD  Oi^ociety,  it  is  of  importance  Id  add »-  that,  in  every  government, 
the  sf  ability  and  the  Influeji^j?  oC  6stii^|i<faed  authority  must  depend  on 
the  coincidence  heupreen  itdf>inisi5ures'aiid  the  tide  of  public  opinion; 
and^hat  in  moderm  Europe,  in  conse<|tience  of  the  invention  of  print- 
inland  the  liberty  of  the  pres9>  public  opinion  has  acquired  an  aiscend- 
amln  human  afikirs,  which  it  nev^r  possessed  in  those  states  of  antiqui- 
ty from  wbichasost  of ^Mrltjolitical  examples  are  drawn.  The  danger, 
iodead,  of  sudden  and  rash  innovations  cannot  be  too  strongly  inculca- 
ted, and  the  views  of  those  nenVlk^are  forward  to  promote  them,  can- 
not be  reprobated  with  loo  ff reat  severity.  But  it  is  possible  also  to.  fall 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  tmd  to  bring  upon  society  the  very  evils  we 
are  anxious  to  prevent,  by  an  pfiistinfit^  oppoution  to  tho.«e  graduaf  and 
necessary  reformations  Which  tbe  gehiaaJu  pe  titoes  demands^  ' 

The  violent  revolutions  which,  at  diffecent  periods,  have  convulsed 
modem  Europe,  have  amen,  not  from  a  spirit  of  innovation  in  sove- 
reigns and  statesmen ;  &ut  f«x>m  their  bigotted  attachment  to  antiquated 
forms,  and  to  principled  borrowed  from  less  enlightened  ages.  iMsthts 
reverence  fbr^eboses  which  h«vel>een  sancttoned  by  time,  accoojpanied 
with  aoi^ inattention  to  the  progress  of  public  opinion,  which  1)as,  in 
most  instances,  blinded  the  r.ulers  of  mankind,  till  government  has  lost 
alt  its  eCciency ;  and  till  the  ryg^ef  innovation  has  become  too  general 
and  t05  violent,  to  be  satisfied  with  changes,  which,  if  proposed  at  an 
earlier  period,  tvould  have  united,  in  the  support  of  established  institu- 
Uons^ every  friend  to  order,  and  to  the  prosperity  of  his  country. 

.-  '"     '•  '       •      .  •  /-^  ' 

♦  lAft  of  Dbaxs,  by  Dr.  Jormoit. 
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The«e  observations  I  kUite  with  th«*  {^ater  confidence,  that  the  sub- 
stance of  them  is  ^^ontained  in  the  foUowins  aphorinms  of  Lord  Bacon  ; 
ft  philosopher  Who  (if  «re  excehi^  p<»rhaps,  the  late  Mr.  Turgot^)  aeeins, 
more  than  any  other,  to  haire  iormed  enlightened  views  with  respect  to 
the  possible  attainments  of  mankind  ;  and  whose  faroecaniiot  fail  to  in- 
crease as  the  world  f^ows  older,  Hy  bein^  attached,  not  to  a  particular 
byofpm  of  variahle  opinion?,  but  toX)ie  g^eneral  and  mfalliable  progress 
of  human  reason. 

*^  Qiiis  novator  tempus  imifatur^  quad  novationes  ita  inslnuat,  ut  sen- 
"  sus  faltart  ? 

^*  Novator  maximus  tempus ;  quidni  igltur  tempus  imitemur  ? 

*'  Morosa  moruni  retrnlio  res  turbulfnta  esly.aeque  ac  no  vitas. 

•'  Cum  per  se  res  mutenlur  ii»  deteritiSj  si  consilio  in  melios  non  mu- 
•*  tentur  quis  finis  erit  mali  ? "    '  i    ' " 

The  general  conrlusion  to  wbVih  theSe  observations  lead,  is  sufficient- 
ly ohvioos ;  that  the  p^rftrction  o^  political  wisdom  does  not  consist  in 
an  indi.«criiri)nate  zeal  a^inst  reforms,  but  in  ft  gradual  and  prudent 
mccommr>dation  of  established  institutions  to  the  varying  opinions,  man- 
ures, and  circuntstam-es  of  mankind,  in  the  actual  appKcatiun,  how- 
ever, of  this  prini'iple,  many  difficulties .ocrur,  which  it  requires  a  very 
rare  combination  of  talents  tosomioad^  :  Ynore  particularly  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  when  the  press  has;  to  so  ^<?nderful  a  de^rree,  emancipated  hu- 
man reason  from  the  tyranny  of  ancient  prejudices,  and  has  ronsed  a 
spirit  of  free  dismssion,  unexampled  in  the  history  of  former  tiroes. 

That  this  sudden  change  in  the  state  of  the  world  should  be  accom- 
panied with  soinie  temporary  disorders,  is  by  no  means  surpiising. 
While  the  multitude  continue  imperfectly  enlignlened,  they  will  b^  pcca- 
sionaily  misled  by  the  artrfioes  of  d^^magogues ;  and  even  good  jmeo, 
intoxicated  with  ideas  of  theoretical  p^rfei  tion,  may  be  expected  some- 
times to  sacrifice,  unintentionally,  tbe  tv^nquillity  of  their  cotemporaries, 
to  an  over-ardent  zeal  for  the  ffood  of  posterity*  Notwithstanding, 
however,  these  evils,  whtrh  every  friend  to  humanity  must  lament,  I 
would  willingly  believe,  that  the  final  effects  resuhing  from  this  sphrlt  of 
reformation  cannot  fail  to  be  favourable  to  human  happiness ;  and  there 
are  some  peculiarities  in  the  present  condition  of  mankind,  which  ap- 
pear to  me  to  justify  more  sanguine  hopap  upon  the  subject,  than  it 
would  have  been  reasonable  for  a  philosopher  to  indulge  at  any  former 
period.  Ah  attention  to  these  peculiarities  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  competent  judgment  on  the  question  to  which  the 
foregoing  observations  relate;  and  it  leads  to  the  illustration  of  a  doc- 
trine to  which  I  have  ih^uemly  referred  in  this  work,  the  gradual  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  species,  which  may  be  expected  from 
the  progress  of  reason  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

Among  the  many  circumstan  es  favourable  to  human  happiness  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  the  most  important  perhaps,  is,  that  the 
same  events  which  have  contributed  to  loosen  the  foundations  of  the 
ancient  fahrtcks  of  despotism,  have  made  it  practicable  in  a  much  great- 
er degr»?e  than  it  ever  was  formerly,  to  reduce  the  principles  of  legisla- 
tion to  a  science,  and  to  anticipate  the  probable  course  of  popular  opin- 
ions. It  is  easy  for  the  stat^^sman  to  form  to  himself  a  distinct  and 
I  steady  idea  of  the  ultimate  objects  at  which  a  wise  legislator  ought  to 
aim,  and  to  foresee  that  modificath>n  of  the  social  ord^r,  to  which  botnan 
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affairs  have,  of  tbenise)v«»8,  a  tc^ndency  to  approach ;  and,  thei 
practical  sagacity  and  address  are  limited  to  the  care  of  accoi 
the  important  ends  which  he  has  in  view,  as  efTei'tuafly  and  a 
as  is  consistent  with  the  quiet  of  individoals,  and  with  the  rig( 
from  actual  establishments. 

Tn  order  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  the  science  of  politirsi 
step  ought  to  be,  to  ascertain  that  form  of  society  which  is 
agreeable  to  nature  and  to  justice ;  and  what  are  the  principle 
lation  necessary  for  maintaining  it.  Nor  is  the  inquiry  so  i 
plight  at  first  he  apprehended  :  for  it  m*eht  be  easily  shewn 
greater  part  of  the  poiittcal  disorders  which  exfst  among  mf 
not  arise  from  a  want  of  foresight  m  politicians,  w*hich  has 
their  laws  too  general,  but  from  their  having  trusted  too  li 
operation  of  those  simple  institutions  which  nature  and  justV 
mend  ;  and,  of  consequence,  that,  as  society  advances  to  its  ] 
the  number  of  Jaws  maybe  ext>ected  to  diminish,  instead  of  i 
and  the  ?cience  of  legislation  to  be  gradually  simplified. 

The  CEconomical  system  whfch,  about  thirty  years  ago, 
the  speculations  of  some  ingenious  men  in  France,  seems  to  n 
been  the  first  attempt  to  ascertain  this  ideal  perfection  of  the 
der ;  and  the  light  ,which,  since  that  period,  has  been  thro 
subject,  in  diflferenl  pterts  of  Europe,  is  a  proof  of  what  the  hu 
is  able  to  accomplish  in  such  hiquiries,  when  it  has  once  recei 
per  direction.  *  To  all  the.  various  tenets  of  these  writers,  I  wr 
means,  be  understood  to  subscribe  ;  nor  do  I  consider  their  sy 
perfect  in  every  diflferent  part,  as  some  of  its  mon  sanguin 
have  reprebented  U  tob|g.  A  few  of  the  most  important  pi 
political  oBconohVy  they  have  undoubtedly  established  with  < 
tive  evidence  ^  but  what  the- world  is  chiefly  *  indebted  to  tb 
the  commencement 'which  they  have  given  to  a  new  branch  i 
and  the  plan  of  investigation  whkrh  they  have  exhibited  to 
cessors.  A  short  arconnt  .of  what  1  conceive  to  be  the  scop 
speculations  will  justify  these  retnarks>  and  will  compreh 
thing  which  I  have  to  offe^  at  present.  In  answer  to  the  q 
which  they  were  suggested.  Such  an  account  I  attempt  with 
er  satisfartion,  that  the  leading  views  of  the  e«irliest  and  mo 
ened  patrons  of  the  oe^onomical  system  have^  in  my  opinion 
more  misrepresented  by  its  opponents,  than  misapprehend* 
who  have  adopted  its  co|»lusions.* 

In  the  first  place,  then/  I  think  it  of  importance  torerani 
object  of  the  oeconomicaf-syetem  ought  by  no  means  to  be  < 
(as  I  believe  it  connmonly  is  in  this  cotmtry)  with  that  of  tli 
plans  of  government,  which  have,  at  different  times,  been  off 
world ;  and  which  have  so  often  excited  the  just  ridicule  of 
sober  and  reasonable  inquirers.  Of  these  plans,  by  far  the  g» 
ber  pioceed  on  the  supposition,  that  the  social  order  is  entii 
feet  of  human  art ;  and  that  wherever  this  order  is  imperfe 
may  be  traced  to  some  want  af  foresight  on  the  part  oCthe 
or  to  some  inattention  of  the  magistrate  to  the  complicated  s 
that  machine  of  which  he  regulates  the  movements.    The 

♦See  Note  (N.) 
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reforni^  tbeeeforei  wbichsucb  plans  intolve,  are^ingenend^  well  entitled 
to  all  the  ridicule  and  oonteoopt  they  have  met  with ;  in  as  much  as 
tbey  apply  an  arrogant  and  presumptoous  beliefin  their  authors  of  the 
superiority  of  their  own  political  sagacity  to  the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
former  ages.  The  case  is  very  different  with  the  ceconomical  system  3 
of  which  the  leading  views  (so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge)proceed  on  the 
two  fettpwing  suppositions  :  First,  that  the  social  order  is,  in  the  most 
essential  respects,  the  result  of  the  wisdom  of  nature,  and  not  of  human 
contrivance  ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  proper-businesa  of  the  politician^ 
ia  not  to  divide  his  attention  among  all  the  difTerent  parts  of  a  machine, 
which  is  by  far  too  complicated  lor  his  comprehattslon ;  but  by  protect- 
Jng  the  rights  of  Individuals,  and  by  allowing  to  each  as  complete  a 
liberty  as  is  compatible  with  the  per^t  security  of  the  rights  of  his  (eU 
low-citizens,  to  remove  every  obstacle  which  the  prejudices  and  vices 
of  men  have  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  that  order  which  society 
has  a  tendency  to  assume.  Secondly,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
gress and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  those  prejudices,  on  a  skilful  man- 
agement of  which  all  the  old  systems  of  policy  proceeded,  must  gradu- 
ally disappear ;  and,  conaequentlyj  that  (whatever  may  be  his  predi- 
leatian  for  ancient  usages)  the  inevitable  course  of  events  imposes  on 
the  politician  the  necessity  of  forming  his  measure  dh  -more  solid  and 
perniansint  principles^  than  those  by  which  the  Wf>fld  hae  bUherto  been 
governed.  Both  of  these  suppositions  are-.of  modern  oriofin.  ^Thefor<^ 
mer,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  first  stated  and  illustrated  *by  the  French 
(Economists. '  The  latter  has  been  obvidosly  suggested*  'by  that  rapid 
improvement,  which  has  actually  taken  place  ri^  ^very  country  of  Eu- 
rope where  the  press  has  enjoyed  a  modei;|lte  degree  of  liberty* 

It  may  be  farther  remarked,  with- respect  to  '£e  gr^t^  part  of  the 
plans  proposed  by  Utopian  prpjectors,  tliat  they  proceed  on  the  5upp^ 
aition  of  a  miraculous  reformation  in  the  mora}  character  of  a  people, 
to  be  effected  by  some  new  system  of  education.  .  All  snth  plans  (as 
Mr.  Hume  has  juMly  observed,)  ma/  he  sst^iy  aibaAdoned  as  fraprarli^ 
cable  and  visionary.  But  this  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  (economi- 
cal system,  the  chief  eacpedient  of  which,  for  praii|ottng  moral  improve- 
ment, is  not  that  educalion  which  depends  on  the  attention  and  care  of 
our  instructors,  bolan  education  which  necesearily- results  from  the  po-  . 
litical  order  of  society.  ^^  How  tneffectual'*  (^d  the  Roman  poet)  ^^  are 
^  the  wisest  law?,  if  they  be  not  supported  by  g^d  morals !''  How 
ineffectual  (say  the  (Economists)  are  all  our  e^orts  to  preserve  the 
morals  of  a  people,  if  the  laws  which  regulate  ^h.ei[)olitical  order,  doom 
the  one  halfof  mankind  to  indigence,  to  frauds  to  servility,  to  ignorance, 
to  superstition,  and  the  other  half  to  be  tlte  slaves  of  all  the  follies  and 
vices  which  result  from  the  insolence  of  rank,  and  the  selfishness  of  op- 
ulence ?  Suppose  for  a  moment,  that  the  inordinate  accumulation  of 
weahh  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  which  we  every  where  meet  with 
In  modem  Europe,  were  gradually  diminished  by  abolishing  the  law  of 
entails,  and  by  establishing  a  perfect  freedom  of  commerce  and  of  in- 
dustry ;  it  is  aUnosiself  evident,  that  this  simple  alteration  in  the  order 
of  aociety,  an  alteration,  which  has  been  often  demonstrate  to  be  the 
most  effectual  and  the  most  infallible  measure  for  promoting  the  wealth 
and  population  ^f  a  country,  would  contribute,  more  than  all  the  labours 
of  moralists^  to  secure  the  virtue  and  tbo  happiness  of  all  the  classes  of 
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nankiod.  It  is  worthy  too  of  remark,  that  Bucb  a  plan  of  relbrmatioit 
does  not  require,  for  its  accompiiahnienty  any  new  and  complicated  in* 
atilutioDs,  and  therefore  does  not  proceed  upon  any  exaggerated  ooo- 
ception  of  the  efficacy  of  human  policy.  On  the  contrary^  it  requires 
only  (like  rooet  of  the  other  expedients  proposed  Jby  this  system)  the 
gradual  abolition  of  those  arbitrary  and  unjust  arrangements,  by  which 
the  order  of  nature  is  disiorbed* 

Another  mistaken  idea  concerning  tlie  osconomical  system  is,  that  It  Is 
founded  entirely  upon  tbeory,and  unsupported  by  facts.  That  this  may 
be  the  case  with  respect  to  some  of  its  doctrines,  1  shall  not  dispute^ 
but.  In  geoenil,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  they  rest  on  a  broader 
basis  of  (acts,  than  any  other  political  speculations  which  have  been  yet 
o£Bered  to  the  world  ;  for  they  are  founded,  not  on  a  few  examples  col- 
lected from  the  small  number  of  governments  of  which  we  possess  an  ac- 
curate knowledge,  but  on  those  laws  of  human  nature,  and  those  max* 
tms  of  common  sense,  which  are  daily  verified  in  the  intercourse ^f  pri- 
vate liife. 

Of  those  who  have  speculated  on  the  subject  of  legislation,  by  far  the 
greater  part  seem  to  have  considered  it  ae  a  science  aui  generiij  the  first 
principlesof  which  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way,  than  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  conduct  of  mankind  in  their  political  capacity.  The 
CELoonomists,  on  the  contrary,  have  searched  for  the  causes  of  national 
prosperity,  and  national  improvement,  in  those  arrangements,  which  our 
daily  observations  shew  to  be  favourable  to  the  prosperity  and  to  the 
improvement  of  individuals.  The  former  resemble  those  philosophers 
of  antiquity,  who,  affirming,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  are  re- 
gulated by  laws  peculiar  to  themselves,  discouraged  every  attempt  to 
investigate  their  physical  causes,  which  was  founded  upon  facts  collected 
from  common  experience.  The  latter  have  aimed  at  accomplishing  a 
reformation  in  poUiics^  simifar  to  what  Kepler  and  Newloa  accomplish- 
ed iirastrooomy ;  and,  by  subjecting  to  that  common  sense,  which  guides 
mankind  in  their  private  concerns,  those  questions,  of  which  none  were 
supposed  to  be  competent  judges,  but  men  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
government,  have  given  a  beginning  to  a  science  which  has  already 
extended  very  widely  our  political  prospects ;  and  which,  in  its  pro- 
gress, may  probably  afford  an  illustration,  not  less  striking  than  that 
which  physical  astronomy  exhibits,  of  the  simplicity  of  those  laws  by 
which  the  universe  Is  governed.  When  a  political  writer,  in-order  to 
expose  the  foUyof  those  commercial  regulations,  which  aim  at  the  en- 
couragement of  domestic  induMry  by  restraints  on  importation,  appeals 
to  the  maxims  upon  which  men  act  in  private  life  ^  when  he  remarks, 
that  the  tailor  does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  shoes,  but  buys  them 
of  the  shoemaker,  that  the  shoemakivr  does  not  attempt  to  make  hi^  own 
clothes,  but  employs  a  tailor;  and  when  he  concludes, that  what  is  pru- 
dence ia  the  conduct  of  every  private  family,  can  scarcely  be  folly  in 
that  of  a  great  kingdom,*  he  may  undoubtedly  be  said,  in  one  sense,  to 
iodu^  in  theory,  as  he  calls  in  question  the  utility  of  institutions  which 
appear,  Ax)m  the  fact,  to  be  not  incompatible  with  a  certain  degree  of 
poUtical  prosperity.    But,  in  another  sense,  and  in  a  much  more  philo- 

*  See  Mr.  Smithes  profound  tad  oogtoal  *^  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Csos^ 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.'' 
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sopbfciil  one,  he  may  be  said  to  oppose  to  the  false  theories  of  states- 
men, the  common  sense  of  mankind,  and  those  maxims  of  expediency, 
of  which  every  man  may  verify  the  truth  by  his  own  daily  observation* 

There  is  yet  another  niistalce,  (of  still  greater  consequence,  perhapsi 
than  any  of  those  I  (^ve  mentioned,)  which  has  mi-led  most  of  the  op- 
ponents, and  even  some  of  the  friends,  of  the  ceconomical  system ;  an 
idea  that  it  was  meant  to  exhibit  a  political  order,  which  is  really  attain- 
able in  the  present  state  oi  Europe.  So  different  from  this  were  the 
views  of  its  most  enliirhtened  advocates,  that  they  have  uniformly  rest- 
ed their  only  hopes  of  its  gradual  ^establishment  in  the  world,  on  that 
influence  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs,  which  philosophy  may  be  ex- 
pected gradually  to  acquire,  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  reason 
and  civilization.  To  suppose  that  a  period  is  ever  to  arrive,  when  it 
shall  be  realized  in  iu  full  extent,  would  be  the  height  of  enthusiasm  and 
absurdity;  hut  it  is  surely  neither  enthusiasm  nor  absurdity  to  affirm^ 
that  governments  are  more  or  less  perfect,  iu  proportion  to  the  greatef 
or  small  em  umber  of  individuals  to  whom  they  afford  the  means  of  cul- 
tivating their  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  w^ioro  (hey  admit  to 
live  together  on  a  libesal  footing  of  equality ;— or  even  to  expoct,  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  reason,  governments  will  actually  ap- 
proach nearer  and  nearer  to  this  description. 

To  delineate  that  state  of  political  society  to  which  governments  may 
be  expected  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer  as  tlie  triumphs  of  philoso- 
phy extend,  was,  I  apprehend,  the  leflding  object  of  the  earliest  and 
most  enlightened  patrons  of  the  ooconomical  system.  It  is  a  state  of  so- 
ciety,  which  they  by  no  means  intended  to  recommend  to  particular  com- 
munities, as  the  most  eligible  they  could  adopt  at  present  j  but  as  an  ideal 
order  of  things,  to  which  they  have  a  tendency  of  themselves  to  ap- 
proach, and  to  which  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  the  legislator  to  facilitate 
their  progress.  In  the  language  of  mathematicians,  it  forms  a  limit  to 
the  progressive  improvement  of  the  political  ocder  ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  it  exhibits  a  standard  of  comparison,  by  which  the  excellence  of 
particular  institutions  may  be  estimated. 

According  to  the  view  which  has  now  been  given  of  the  (BcoDomical 
system,  its  principles  appear  highly  favourable  to  the  tranquillity  of  so- 
ciety ;  in  as  much  as,  by  inspiring  us  with  a  confidence  in  the  triumph 
which  truth  and  liberty  must  infallibly  gain  in  the  end  over  error  and 
injustice,  it  has  a  tendency  to  discourage  every  plan  of  innovation  which 
is  to  be  supported  by  violence  and  bloodshed.  And,  accordingly,  such 
has  always  been  the  language  of  those  who  were  best  acquainted  with 
the  views  of  its  authors.  ^^  If  we  attack  oppressors  before  we  have 
^  taught  the  oppressed,"  (says  one  of  the  ablest  of  its  present  support* 
ers,*  *^  we  shall  risk  the  loss  of  liberty,  and  rouse  them  to  oppose  the  pro- 
**  gress  of  reason.  History  affords  proofs  of  this  truth.  How  often,  In 
^  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  freedom,  has  the  event  of  a  single 
^^  battle  reduced  nations  to  the  slavery  of  ages. 

'*  And  what  is  the  kind  of  liberty  enjoyed  by, those  nations,  whieh 
'*  have  recovered  it  by  force  of  arms,  and  not  by  the  itifluence  of  philo- 
'*  sophy  ?  Have  not  most  of  them  confounded  the  forms  of  republicanism 
"  with  the  enjoyment  of  right,  and  the  despotism  of  numbers  with  jibeiw 
<»  ty  ?  How  many  laws,  contrary  to  the  rights  of  nature,  have  dishonour* 

•  M.  Condorcct.  * 
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^ed  tAeoodeofevery  people  which  has  recovered  its  freedonr,  daring 
^^  ibone  ages  in  whsdi  reasoo  was  still  in  iu  infancy !" 

<^  Why  not  profit  by  this  fatal  experience,  aii(^  wisely  ^^it  the  pre- 
^  gress  of  kfiowledge,  in  order  to  obtain  freedofii  niore  effectual,  inoPi 
^  uibstaiitial,  end  more  peaceful  ?  Why  piirsue  it  by  blood  and  inevfta* 
<<ble  confusion,  and  tmsi  that  to  chance,  which  time  mast  certainly, 
^<aud  without  bloodshed,  bestow?  A  fortunate  strug^e  may,  indeedy 
^<  relieve  as  of  many  grievances  under  which  we  labour  at  present,  but 
**  if  we  wish  tu  secure  the  perfection  and  the  peroianence  of  freedom, 
<<  we  must  patiently  wait  the  period,  when  ini>n,  emancipated  from  their 
^'  prejudices,  and  guided  by  philosophy,  shall  be  rendered  worthy  of  lib- 
<*  eny,  by  coinpreheuding  its  ciaiins,''* 

Nor  is  it  the  employment  of  violent  and  sanguinary  m^ans  alone,  in 
order  to  accomplish  political  inilovatioas,  that  this  enlightened  and  hiH 
roane  philosophy  has  a  tendency  to  discourage.  By  extending  our  view* 
to  the  whole  plan  ofciwU  society,  and  shewing  us  the  mutual  relations 
and  dependencies  of  its  most  distant  parts  it  cannot  fail  to  check  that 
indiscrifliiiate  zeal  against  established  institutions,  which  arises  frooi 
parual  views  of  the  social  system ;  as  well  as  to  produce  a  frertaia  degree 
ofscepUdsm  with  respect  to  every  change,  the  success  of  which  is  not 
insured  by  the  prevailing  ideas  and  manners  of  the  age.  Sanguine  and 
iuooflsiderate  projects  of  reformation  are  frequently  the  oSsprtng  of  clear 
and  argumentative  and  systemaUca)  understandings :  but  rarely  of  com^ 
prefaeasive  minds.  For  checking  them,  indeed,  nothing  is  so  efiV^ctual  as 
a  general  survey  of  the  complicated  structureof  society.  Even  although 
such  a  survey  should  be  superficial,  provided  it  be  conducted  on  an  ex* 
teusive  scale,  it  is  more  useful,  at  least  for  this  purpose,  than  the  most  mU 
nule  and  successfal  inquiries,  which  are  ctrcu inscribed  within  a  narrow 
circle*  if  it  should  teach  us  aothiog  else,  it  will  at  least  satisfy  us  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  predksting,  with  confidence,  the  remote  effects  cf 
newarraiigeiiieuts^  ajid  that  the  perfection  of  political  wisdom  consists 
not  in  incumbering  the  machine  of  government  with  new  contrivances  to 
obviate  every  partial  inconveotenee,  but  in  removing  gradually,  and  im« 
perceptibly,  the  obstacles  which  disturb  the  order  of  nature,  and  (as  Mr. 
Addison  somewhere  expresses  It)  ^  in  grafting  upon  her  inslitotlons.'* 

Whea  the  ceconomical  system,  inde<3,is  first  presented  to  the  mind, 
and  when  we  compare  the  perfection  which  it  exhibits,  with  the  actual 
state  of  human  aflairs,  it  is  by  no  means  unnatural,  that  it  should  sug- 
gestpkuwof  reformation  too  violent  and  sudden  to  be  practicable.  A  more 
complete  acquaintance,  however,  with  the  subject,  will  effectuaHy  cure 
these  first  impressions,  by  pt^nting  out  to  as  the  mischiefs  to  be  appre- 
hended from  an  injudicious  combination  of  theoretical  perfection  witt^ 
our  established  laws,  prejudk^es,  and  manraers.  As  the  various  unnato* 
rai  modes  and  habits  of  living,  to  whieh  the  bodily  constitution  isgrada- 

*  To  wHDe  of  oiy  readers  it  may  sppesr  triflii^  lo  remsrk,  that,  in  svaitiag  smt- 
self  of  an  occasional  coincidence  of  sentiment  with  a  coteinporary  author,  I  would 
Dot  be  understood  to  become  responsible  for  the  consistency  of  his  personal  con- 
duct with  his  philosophical  principles,  nor  to  subscribe  to  any  one  of  his  (apiniona, 
but  those  to  which  I  have  expressed  my  assent  by  incorporatii^  them  with  my 
owa  oomposition. 

[Mtt^H  ie09iHf  £fIlMfi.1 
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ally  reconciled  by  a  course  of  luznrious  indolgeticles,  bare  such  a  ten- 
dency to  correct  each  other's  effecis,  as  to  render  a  partial  return  to  a 
more  simple  regimen,  a  dangerous,  and,  sometiniesy  a  fatal  experiment ; 
so  it  is  possible,  that  many  of  our  impeifect  political  institutions  may  be 
so  accommodated  to  each  other,  tliat  a  partial  execution  of  the  most 
I^attsible  and  equitable  plans  of  reformation  might  tend,  in  the  first  in- 
stance^  to  frustrate  those  important  purposes  which  we  are  anxious  to 
promote.  Is  it  not  possible,  for  example,  that  the  influence  which  is 
founded  on  a  respect  for  hereditary  rank,  may  have  its  use  in  counter- 
acting that  aristocracy  which  arises  from  inequality  of  wealth,  and 
which  so  many  laws  and  prejudices  conspire  to  support?  That  ihe  for- 
mer species  of  influence  is  rapidly  declining  of  itself,  In  consequence  of 
the  progress  which  commerce  and  philosophy  have  alteady  made,  is 
sufficiently  obvious;  and  I  thinks  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted,  wheth- 
er a  well-wisher  to  mankind  would  be  disposed  to  accelerate  itsdestruc* 
tion,  till  the  true  principles  of  political  o^conomy  are  completely  under- 
stood and  acknowledged  by  the  world. 

Various  other  examples  might  be  produced,  to  illustrate  the  dangers 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  partial  influence  of  general  principles  in 
politics ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  an  exclusive  attention  to  particular 
circumstances  in  the  political  order,  without  comprehensive  views  of  the 
subject.  It  is  only  upon  a  limited  mind,  therefore,  that  such  studies  will 
produce  a  passion  for  violent  innovations.  In  more  comprehensive  and 
enlightened  understandings,  their  natural  effect  is  caution  and  diffidence 
with  respect  to  the  issue  of  every  experiment,  of  which  we  do  not  per- 
ceive distinctly  all  the  remote  consequences.  Nor  is  this  caution  at  all 
IncoBsislent  with  a  firm  confidence  in  the  certainty  of  that  triumph  which 
truth  and  liberty  must  infallibly  gain  in  the  end  over  error  and  injustice. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  natural  and  obvious  consequence  of  such  a  con- 
viction'; in  as  much  as  the  same  arguments  on  which  this  conviction  is 
fotmded,  prove  to  us,  that  the  progress  of  mankind  towards  the  perfection 
of  the  social  order,  must  necessarily,  in  every  case,  be  gradual,  and  that 
it  must  be  diversified  in  the  course  it  takes,  according  to  the  situations 
and  characters  of  nations.  To  direct,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  accele- 
rate, this  progress,ougbt  to  be  the  great  aim  of  the  enlightened  statesman, 
and,  indeed,  of  every  man  who  wishes  well  to  his  species ;  but  it  is  ne- 
cessaiy  for  him  always  to  remember,  that  considerable  alterations  in  the 
established  order  are  very  seldom  to  be  effected  immediately  and  direct- 
ly  by  political  regulations ;  and  that  they  are,  in  all  cases,  most  success- 
ful and  most  permanent,  when  they  are  accomplished  gradually  by  na- 
tural causes,  freed  from  those  restraints  ^hich  had  formerly  checked 
their  operation.  In  the  governments,  indeed,  of  modern  Europe,  it  is 
much  more  necessary  to  abolish  old  institutions,  than  to  introduce  new 
ones;  and  if  this  reformation  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  not  pushed 
farther  at  any  time  than  circumstances  render  expedient,  or  the  ideas  of 
the  times  recommend,  the  essential  principles  of  a  more  perfect  order  of 

.  ^  things  will  gradually  establish  themselves,  without  any  convulsion. 

'  i  According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  speculation  concerning  the 
perfect  order  of  the  society  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  description  of 
the  ultimate  objects  at  which  the  statesman  ought  to  aim.  The  tran- 
quillity  of  his  administration,  and  the  immediate  success  of  hts  measures, 

'  depend  on  his  good  sense  and  bis  practical  skill.    And  his  theoretical 
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fiiaapka  only  enable  him  to  direct  his  meftsores  steadily  and  wisely  to 
promote  the  iroproveiBent  and  happioess  of  mankind,  and  prevent  him 
from  being  e?er  led  astray  from  these  important  objects,  by  more  limit* 
ed  views  of  temporary  expedience.^ 

Before  closing  this  disquisition,  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  attempt  to 
obviate  a  little  more  fully  than  I  have  done,  an  objection  which  has  been 
fiequently  drawn  from  the  past  experience  of  manlcind»  against  that  sop- 
poftitiou  of  their  pro^resttve  improvement,  on  which  all  the  foregoing 
reasonings  praceed  Hoir  mournful  are  the  vicissitudes  which  history  ex- 
hibits to  us,  in  the  course  of  human  affairs ;  and  how  little  foundation  do 
they  afibrd  to  oor  sanguine  prospects  concerning  futurity !  If,  in  those 
pans  of  the  earth  which  were  formerly  inhalMted  by  barbarians,  we  now 
see  the  most  splendid  exertions  of  genius,  and  the  happiest  forms  of 
ci%il  policy,  we  behold  others,  which,  in  ancient  times,  were  the  seats  of 
sQienee,  of  civilization,  and  of  liberty,  at  present  immersed  in  aupersti- 
tion,  aad  laid  waste  by  despotism*  After  a  short  period  of  dvil,  of  mi- 
litary, and  of  literary  glory  y  the  prospect  has  changed  at  once:  the  ca- 
reer of  degeneracy  has  begun,  and  has  proceeded  till  It  could  advance 
no  farther;  or  some  unforeseen  calamity  has  occurred,  which  has  ob- 
literated, for  a  time,  all  memory  of  former  improvements,  and  has  con- 
demned mankind  to  retrace,  step  by  step,  the  same  path  by  which 

*  Ttie  foregoing  obtervationi  on  the  general  aim  of  the  oecononiical  System  re. 
ier  solely  (as  must  appear  evident  to  those  who  have  perused  them  with  attention^ 
to  the  doctrines  it  contains  on  the  article  of  PoUtieal  Eeonumtf*  The  Theory  of 
Gtrvemment  which  it  inculcates,  is  of  the  roost  dangerous  tendency  •  recommend- 
ing, in  strong  and  unqualified  terms,  an  onmixed  despotism ;  and  reprohating  all 
constitutional  dieeks  on  the  sovsceign  authority.  Many  English  writers,  indeed, 
with  an  almost  incredible  ignorance  of  the  works  which  they  have  presumtd  to 
censurey  have  spoken  of  them,  as  if  they  encouraged  political  principles  of  a  very 
different  complexion  ;  but  tbe  truth  ia,  that  tbe  disciples  of  Quetnai  (withoat  a 
single  exception^  carried  their  zeal  for  the  power  of  the  monarchy  and  what  they 
called  the  Unity  9/ Legation,  to  so  extravagant  a  lengfth,  as  to  treat  with  contempt 
those  mixed  estabtishments  which  allow  any  share  whatever  of  legislative  infliu 
ence  to  the  representatives  of  the  people.  On  the  aot  hand,  the  evidence  of  thie 
eyatem  appeared  to  its  partisana  so  complete  and  irresistible,  that  they  flattered 
themselves  monarchs  would  soon  see  with  an  intuitive  conviction  the  identity  of 
their  own  interests  with  those  of  the  nations  they  are  called  to  govern ;  and  en  the 
other  hand  they  contended,  that  it  is  only  under  the  slroi^  and  steadv  govetn* 
ment  of  a  race  of  hereditary  princes,  undistracted  by  the  prejudicefe  and  local  in- 
tercst^  which  warp  the  deliberations  of  popular  assemblies,  that  a  gradual  and 
sytteoiatical  approach  can  be  made  to  the  perfection  of  law  and  policy.  The  ve- 
ry first  of  QuetnapB  maxims  sutea  as  afimdamental  principle,  that  the  sovereign 
authority,  unrestrained  by  any  constitutional  checks  or  balances,  should  be  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  person  ;  and  the  same  doctrine  is  maintained  zealously  by 
all  his  followers ;— by  none  of  them  more  explicitly  than  by  Meteur  de  ta  Riviere, ' 
whose  tfeatise  on  **  the  natural  and  essential  order  of  political  societies,**  mi^ht 
have  been  expected  to  attract  some  notice  in  this  country,  firom  the  pnuae  which 
Mr.  Smith  has  beatowed  on  the  perspicuity  of  his  style,  and  the  distinctness  of  his 
amf^sement. 

If  some  individuals  who  formerly  professed  an  entbtisiastic  attachment  to  the 
doctrines  of  this  sect,  liave  at  a  later  period  of  their  lives,  distinguished  themselves 
1>y  an  enthusiasm  no  less  ardent  in  opposition  to  the  principles  advanced  in  their 
writli^^  the  fact  only  affords  an  additional  illustration  of  a  truth  verified  by  dai- 
y  experience,  that  the  most  solid  foundation  for  political  consistency  is  a  apirit  of 
moderation,  and  that  the  most  natural  and  easy  of  all  transitions  is  from  the  vlo- 
knee  and  intolerance  of  one  extreme  to  those  of  another,  {J^ote  to  tecend  BdiHon.'\ 
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tbeir  forefirtbere  had  risen  to  greatneas.  In  a  word ;  on  siicti  a  jr«f ro- 
tpertive  viewofhunnan  affaire,  man  appears  to  bethe^mere  sport  of  for- 
toTfe  and  of  afcfd(*nt ;  or  rather^  he  appears  to  be  doomed,  by  tbe  oon* 
dition  of  hrs  nature,  to  run  aiternatefy  Che  career  of  improvement  and  of 
degeneracy;  and  to  reatisf*  the b^'autifal but  melancholy  fMe  of Sisy* 
phDS,by  an  eternal  renovation  of  hope  and  disapporntment. 

In  opposition  to  these  discouraging:  views  of  the  state  and  ptfospecta 
6f  man,  it  may  be  remarked  in  general,  that  m  the  course  of  these  Ittter 
ages,  a  variety  of  events  have  happened  in  the  history  of  the  Wfwid, 
which  render  the  condition  of  the  human  race  essentiaity  different  from 
what  it  ever  was  among  the  nations  of  antiquity ;  and  which,  of  conse- 
qitence,  render  all  our  reasonings  concerning  their  future  fortones,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  fourded  merely  on  their  past  experience,  unphiiosophi- 
cal  and  inconclusive.  The  alterations  which  have  taken  place  In  the 
art  of  war,  in  consequence  of  the  invention  of  fire  arms,  and  of  the  mo* 
dern  science  of  fortification,  have  given  to  civilized  nations  a  security 
against  the  irruptions  of  barbarians,  which  they  never  before  possessed. 
iTie  more  extended,  and  the  more  constant  intercourse,  which  the  im- 
provements in  commerce  and  in  the  art  of  navigation  have  opened^ 
among  the  distant  quarters  of  the  globe,  cannot  fail  to  operate  in  un- 
dermining local  and  national  prejudices,  and  In  Imparting  for  the  whole 
•pecies  the  intellectual  acquisitions  of  each  particular  commnnlty.  The 
accumulated  experience  of  ages  has  already  taught  the  rulers  of  man- 
kind, that  the  most  fruitful  and  the  most  permanent  sources  of  revenue 
are  to  be  derived,  not  from  conquered  and  tributary  provinces,  but  from 
Ibe  internal  prosperity  and  wealth  of  their  own  i^ubjects  :>-and  the  same 
experience  now  begins  to  teach  nations,  that  the  increase  of  their  own 
irealth,  so  far  from  depending  on  the  poverty  and  depression  of  their 
neighbours,  is  intimately  connected  with  their  industry  and  opulence; 
and  consequently,  that  tnose  commercial  jealousies,  which  have  hitherto 
been  so  fertile  a  source  of  animosity  among  different  states,  are  founded 
entirely  on  ignorance  and  prejudice.  Among  all  the  rircnmstancesy 
however,  which  distinguish  the  present  state  of  mankind  from  that  of 
ancient  nations,  the  invention  of  printing  is  by  far  the  most  important ; 
and^  indeed,  this  single  event,  independently  of  every  other,  is  suflScienC 
to  cliange  the  whole  course  of  human  affairs. 

The  influence  whi«*h  printing  is  likely  to  have  on  the  future  history 
of  the  world,  has  not,  I  think,  ^en  hitherto  examined  by  philoaopheie 
with  the  attention  which  the  importance  of  the  subject,  deserves.  One 
reason  of  this  may  probably  have  been,  that,  as  the  invention  has  never 
been  made  but  once,  it  has  been  considered  rather  as  the  effect  of  a  for- 
tunate  accident,  than  as  the  result  of  those  general  causes  on  which  tUe 
progress  of  society  seems  to  depend.  But  it  may  be  reasonably  quea- 
tioned,  how  far  .this  idea  be  just.  For,  ahhough  it  should  be  allowed, 
that  the  invention  of  printing  was  accidental,  i%ith  respect  to  the  indivi* 
dual  who  made  it,  it  may,  with  truth,  be  considered  as  the  natural  re* 
i^Uof  a  state  of  the  world,  when  a  number  of  great  and  contiguous  na- 
tions are  all  engaged  In  the  study  of  literature,  in  the  pursuit  of  science^ 
and  in  the  practice  of  the  arts;  In  so  much,  that  I  do  not  think  it  extra- 
vagant to  affirm,  that,  if  this  invention  had  not  been  made  by  the  parti* 
cular  person  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  the  same  art,  or  some  analogous 
art,  answering  a  similar  purpose,  would  have  infallibly  been  invented  by 
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aamti  other  person,  and  tt  oo  very  diftant  period.  The  art  of  printins^ 
iberffute,  is  iatiiied  to  be  considered  as  a  step  in  tbe  natural  history  of 
tmin,  no  less  than  the  art  of  writing ;  and  ihey  who  are  sceptical  about 
the  future  progress  of  the  race,  merely  in  coHsequence  of  its  past  history, 
reason  as  nnphilosophically,  as  the  member  of  a  savage  tribe,  who  deri- 
vine  his  own  acquaintance  with  former  tiroes  from  oral  tradition  only, 
should  afiSert  to  call  in  question  the  efficacy  of  written  records,  in  accel- 
erating the  progress  of  knowledge  and  of  civilization. 

What  will  be  the  particular  effects  of  this  invention,  (which  has  been 
hitherto  much  checked  in  its  operation  by  the  restraints  on  the  liberty 
of  the  press  in  the  greater  pan  of  Europe,)  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  sagacity  to  conjerture^  but,  in  general,  we  may  venture  to  pre<^ 
diol  with  confidence,  that,  in  every  country,  it  will  gradually  operate  to 
widen  the  circle  of  science  and  civilization;  to  distribute  more  equally, 
auiotig  all  the  members  of  the  community  the  advantages  of  the  poUtieal 
union ;  and  to  enlaige  the  basis  of  equitable  governments,  by  increasing 
the  number  of  those  who  understand  their  vaiue^  and  are  interested  to 
defend  them.  The  science  §f  legislation,  too,  with  all  the  other  branch* 
esof  knowledge  which  are  connected  with  human  improvement,  may 
be  expected  to  advance  with  rapidity;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  opin- 
ions and  institutions  of  n>en  approach  to  truth  and  to  justice,  they  will 
be  secured  against  those  revolutions  to  which  human  aifsirs  have  always 
been  hitherto  subject.  Ofiinionum  miim  eomwunta  delet  dieSf  naiurm 
judieia  amjinmU.  — . -      .' 

The  revolutions  incident  to  the  democratical  states  of  antiquity  fur- 
nish no  solid  objection  to  the  foregoing  observations :  for  none  of  these 
stales  enjoyed  the  advantages,  which  modern  times  derive,  from  the  dif- 
fusion and  from  the  rapid  circulation  of  knowledge.  In  these  states, 
most  of  the  revolutions  which  happened,^  arose  from  the  struggles  of  de- 
magogues, who  employed  the  pasbions  of  the  multitude  ia  subserviency 
to  their  own  interest  and  ambitton ;  and  to  aH  of  them,  the  ingenious 
and  striking  remark  of  Hobbes  will  be  found  applicable ;  that ''  Demo- 
^  cracy  is  nothing  but  an  aristocracy  of  orators,  interrupted  sometimes 
<'  by  the  temporary  monarchy  of  a  single  orator.''  While  this  continu* 
ed  to  be  the  case,  democratical  constitutions  were,  nndoubtedly,  the 
ni6st  unfavourable  of  any  to  the  tranquillity  of  mankind ;  and  the  only 
way  to  preserve  the  order  of  society  was,  by  skilfully  balancing  against 
each  other,  the  prejudices  and  the  separate  interests  of  different  orders 
of  citizens.  That  sueh  balances,  however,  will  every  May  become  less 
necessary  for  chnsking  the  turbulence  of  the  democratical  spirit  in  free 
goveirnments,  appears  probal>le  from  this ;  that  amoo^  the  variotis  ad- 
vantages to  be  expected  from  the  liberty  of  the  press,  one  of  the  greatest 
Is,  the  effect  which  It  must  necessarily  have  in  diminishing  the  influence 
of  popular  eloquence,  both  by  curing  men  of  those  prejudices  upon 
which  it  operates,  and  by  subjecting  it  to  the  irresistible  control  of  en« 
lightened  opinions.  In  the  repobliran  states  of  antiquity,  the  eloquence 
of  demagogues  was  indeed  a  dangerous  engine  of  faction,  while  it  aspir* 
ed  to  govern  nations  by  its  unlimited  sway  in  directing  popular  coun- 
cils. But  now,  when  tbe  effusions  of  the  orator  are,  by  means  of  the 
press;  subjected  to  the  immediate  tribunal  of  an  inquisitive  age,  the 
ekiquence  of  legislative  assemtJIes  is  forced  to  borrow  its  tone  from  the 
spirit  of  tbe  times  ^  and  if  it  retain  its  ascendant  in  homan  affairs,  it  can 
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only  he,  by  lending  its  aid  to  the  preTailing  cause^  aod  to  the  penaaaent 
interests  of  truth  and  of  freedom. 

Of  the  prog^ress  which  may  yet  be  made  in  the  different  branches  of 
moral  and  political  philosophy,  we  may  form  some  idea«froni  what  has 
already  happened  in  physics,  since  the  lime  that  Lord  Bacon  united  in 
one  useful  direction,  the  labours  of  those  who  cultivate  that  science. — 
At  the  period  when  he  wrote,  physics  was  certainly  in  a  more  hopeless 
State,  than  that  of  moral  and  political  philosophy  in  the  present  age. 
A  perpetual  succession  of  chimerical  theories  had,  till  then,  amused  the 
world;  and  the  prevailing  opinion  was.  that  the  case  would  continue  to 
be  the  same  for  ever^  Why  then  should  we  despair  of  the  competency 
of  the  human  faculties  to  establish  solid  and  permanent  systeroH,  upon 
other  subjects,  which  are  of  still  more  serious  importance?  Physics,  it 
Is  true,  are  free  from  many  difficulties  which  obstruct  our  progress  in  mo- 
ral and  political  enquiries ;  bur,  perhaps,  this  advantage  may  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  tendency  they  have  to  engage  a  more 
universal,  and  a  more  earnest  attention,  in  consequence  of  their  coming 
home  more  immediately  to  our  ^  bustness^and  our  bosoms."  When 
these  sciences  too  begin  to  be  prosecuted  on  a  regular  and  systematical 
plan,  their  improvement  wilt  goon  ^ith  an  accelerated  velocity;  not 
only  as  the  number  of  speculative  minds  will  be  every  day  iociieased  by 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  but  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  just  rules 
of  inquiry  will  more  and  more  place  important  discoveries  within  the 
reach  of  ordinary  understandings.  ''  Such  rules,'^  (says  Lord  Bacon) 
^^do,  in  some  sort,  equal  men's  wits,  and  leave  no  great  advantage  or 
<<  pre-eminence  to  the  perfect  and  excellent  motions  of  the  spirit.  To 
<<  draw  a  straight  line,  or  to  describe  a  circle,  by  aim  of  hand  only, 
^^  there  must  be  a  great  difference  between  an  unsteady  and  an  unprao- 
<<  lised  hand  and  a  steady  atid  practised ;  but,  to  do  it  by  a  rule  or  com- 
^^  pass,  it  is  much  alike." 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the  value  which  the  art  of  printing 
communicates  to  the  most  limited  exertions  of  literary  industry,  by 
treuburing  them  up  as  materials  for  the  future  examination  of  more  en- 
lightened inquiries.  In  this  respect  the  press  bestows  upon  the  sciences 
an  advantage  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  the  mechanical  arts 
derive  from  the  division  of  labour.  As  in  these  arts,  the  exertiona'of 
an  uninformed  multitude  are  united  by  the  comprehensive  skill  of  the 
artist,  in  the  accomplishment  of  effects  astonishing  by  their  magnitude, 
and  by  the  complicated  ingenuity  they  display,  so,  in  the  sciences,  the 
observations  and  conjectures  of  obscure  individuals  on  those  subjects 
which  are  level  to  their  capacities,  and  which  fall  under  their  own  im- 
mediate notice,  accumulate  for  a  course  of  years,  till  at  last,  some  phi- 
losopher arises,  who  combines  these  scattered  materials,  and  exhibits,  in 
his  system,  not  merely  the  force  of  a  single  mind,  but  the  intellectual 
power  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 

It  is  upon  these  last  considerations,  much  more  than  on  the  efforts  of 
original  genius,  that  I  woukl  rest  ray  hopes  of  the  pi  ogress  of  the  humaa 
race.  What  genius  alone  could  accomplish  in  science,  the  world  has 
already  seen :  and  I  am  ready  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  those  who 
think,  that  the  splendour  of  its  past  exertions  is  not  likely  to  be  obscured 
by  the  fame  of  uiture  philosophers.  But  the  experiment  yet  remains  to 
be  tried,  what  lights  may*be  thrown  on  the  most  important  of  ail  sub- 
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jeetMf  by  the  free  diseossiont  of  inqumtive  Datioi»|  unfettered  by  prejo- 
aiee,  and  stiinulated  in  their  inquiries  by  every  motive  that  can  awa- 
ken whatever  is  either  generous  or  selfish  in  human  nature.  How  inGiag 
are  the  effects  which  tl^  bodily  strength  of  an  individual  is  able  to  pro- 
duce, (however  great  may  be  his  natural  endowments)  when  compared 
with  those  which  have  been  accomplished  by  the  conspiring  force  of  an 
ordinary  multitude  ?  It  was  not  the  single  arm  of  a  Theseus,  or  a  Her- 
cuies,  but  the  bands  of  such  men  as  ourselves,  that,  in  ancient  Egypt, 
raised  those  monuments  of  architecture,  which  remain  from  age  to  age, 
to  attest  the  wonders  of  combined  and  of  persevering  industry,  and, 
while  they  humble  the  importance  of  the  individual,  to  exah  the  dignity, 
and  to  animate  the  labours,  of  the  species. 

These  views  with  respect  to  the  probable  improvement  of  the  world, 
are  so  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  those  who  entertain  them,  that  even, 
although  they  were  founded  in  delusion,  a  wisie  man  would  be  disposed 
to  cherish  them.  What  should  have  induced  some  respectable  writers 
to  controvert  them  with  so  great  aji  asperity  of  expression,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conject6Te,  Tor  whatever  may  bethought  of  their  truth,  their  practi-  . 
cai  tendency  is  surely  favourable  to  human  happiness ;  nor  can  thai 
temper  of  mindy  which  disposes  a  man  to  give  them  a  welcome  recep* 
tioo,  be  candidly  suspected  of  designs  hostile  to  the  interests  of  humani- 
ty. One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  greatest  of  all  obstacles  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  world,  is  that  prevailing  belief  of  its  improbability, 
which  damps  the  exertions  of  so  many  individuals;  and  that,  in  proper- 
tion  as  the  contrary  opinion  becomes  general,  it  realises  the  event  which 
it  leads  us  to  anticipate.  Surely,  if  any  thing  can  have  a  tendency  to 
call  forth  in  the  public  service  the  exertions  of  individuals,  it  must  be 
ao  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  that  work  in  which  they  are  conspiring,  and 
a  belief  of  the  permanence  of  those  benefits,  which  they  cqnler  on  man- 
kind by  every  attempt  to  Uiform  and  to  enHghieti  them.  As  in  ancient 
Rome,  therefore,  it  was  regarded  as  the  mark  ora  good  citizen,  never 
to  despair  of  the  fortunes  of  the  republic ; — so  the  good  citizen  of  the 
world,  whatever  may  be  the  political  aspect  of  his  own  times,  will  never 
despair  of  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race,  but  will  act  upon  the  convic- 
tion, that  prejudice,  slavery,  and  corruption,  must  gradually  give  way 
to  truth,  liberty,  and  virtue ;  and  that,  in  the  moral  world,  as  well  as  in 
the  material,  the  farther  our  observations  extend,  and  the  longer  they 
are  continued*  the  more  we  shall  perceive  of  order  and  of  benevolent 
design  in  the  universe. 

Nor  is  this  change  in  the  condition  of  Man,  in  consequence  of  the 
progress  of  reason,  by  any  mearis  contrary  to  the  general  analogy  of  bis 
natural  history.  In  the  infancy  of  the  individual,  his  existence  is  pre« 
served  by  instincts,  which  disappear  afterwards,  when  they  are  no 
longer  necessary-  In  the  savage  state  of  our  species,  there  are  instincts 
which  seem  to  torro  a  part  of  the  human  constitution,  and  of  which  no 
traces  remain  in  those  periods  of  society,  in  which  their  use  is  supersed- 
ed by  a  more  enlarged  experience.  .  Why  then  should  we  deny  the  pro- 
bability of  something  similar  to  this,  in  the  history  of  mankind  consider- 
ed in  their  political  capacity  ?  I  have  already  bad  occasion  to  observe, 
that  the  governments  which  the  world  has  hitherto  seen,  have  seldom  or 
never  taken  their  rise  from  deep-laid  schemes  of  human  policy,  in  every 
atate  of  society  which  has  yet  existed,  the  multitude  has,  in  general, 
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acted  iWMn  the  immediate  impolee  ofpaiBsion,  or  from  the  pressure  of 
their  wants  and  necessities ;  and,  therefore,  what  we  ooinmonly  call  the 
political  order,  is,  al  least  in  a  great  measure,  the  result  of  the  passions 
and  wants  of  man.  combined  with  the  citcumslances  of  his  Mtnation,  or, 
in  other  words,  it  is  chiefly  the  result  of  the' wisdom  of  nature  So  beau* 
tifuUy,  indeed,  do  these  passions  and  circumstances  act  in  subserviency 
to  her  designs,  and  so  invariably  have  they  been  found,  in  the  history 
of  past  agesi  to  conduct  him  in  time  to  certain  beneficial  arranjfements, 
that  we  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  believe,  that  the  end  was  not 
foreseen  by  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  pursuit.  Even  in  tho<(e  rude 
periods  of  society,  wheui  like  the  lower  animals,  he  follows  blindly  his 
instinctive  principles  of  action,  he  is  led  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  con-  ' 
tributes  his  share  to  the  execution  of  a  plan,  of  the  nature  and  advan- 
tages of  which  he  has  no  conception.  The  operations  of  the  bee,  when 
it  begins  for  the  first  titne  to  form  its  cell,  convey  to  us  a  striking  image 
of  the  efforts  of  unenlightened  man,  in  conducting  the  operations  of  an 
infant  government. 

A  great  variety  of  prejudices  might  be  mentioned,  which  are  found 
to  prevail  universally  among  our  species  in  certain  periods  of  society, 
and  which  seem  to  be  essentially  necessary  for  maintaining  its  order,  in  . 
ages  when  men  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  purposes  for  which  gov-^ 
ernments  are  instituted.  As  society  advances,  these  prejudices  gradual- 
ly lose  their, influenre  on  the  higher  ciasses,  and  would  probably  soon  dis- 
appear altogether,  if  it  were  not  found  expedient  to  prolong  their  ex* 
istence,  as  a  source  of  authority  over  the  multitude.  In  an  age,  however, 
of  universal  and  of  unrestrained  discussion,  it  is  impossible  that  they  can 
long  maintain  their  empire ;  nor  ought  we  to  regret  their  decline,  if  the 
important  ends  to  which  they  have  been  subservient  in  the  past  expe- 
rience of  mankind,  are  found  to  be  accomplished  by  the  growing  light 
-of  philosophy.  On  this  supposition,  a  history  of  human  prejudices,  as 
ftr  as  they  have  supplied  the  place  of  more  enlarged  political  views, 
may,  at  some  future  period,  furnish  to  the  philosopher  a  subject  of 
speculation,  no  less  pleasing  and  inaructive,  than  that  beneficent  wisdom 
of  nature,  which  guides  the  operations  of  the  lower  animals,  and  which, 
even  in  our  own  species,  takes  upon  itself  the  care  of  the  individual  in 
the  infancy  of  human  reason. 

I  have  only  to  observe  farther,  that,  in  proportion  as  these  prospects, 
with  respect  to  the  progress  of  reason,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and 
the  consequent  improvement  of  mankind,  shall  be  realized,  the  political 
history  of  the  world  will  be  regulated  hy  steady  and  uniform  causes*  and 
the  philosopher  will  be  enabled  to  form  probal^e  conjectures  with  res- 
pect to  the  future  course  of  human  affairs. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  ^^  what  depends  on  a  few 
^'  persons  is,  in  a  great  mea>ure,  to  be  ascribed  to  chance,  or  secret  and 
^^  Qiiknown  causes;  what  arises  from  a  great  number,  may  often  be 
"  aecofinted  for  by  determinate  and  known  causes."  ^  To  judge  by 
**  this  rule,''  (he  continues  )  ^^  the  domestic  and  the  gradual  revolutions 
'^  of  a  state  must  be  a  more  proper  object  of  reasoning  and  observation, 
^  than  the  foreign  and  the  violent,  whii^h  are  commonly  produced  by 
^^  sii^le  persons,  and  are  more  influenced  by  whim,  fotly,  or  caprice, 
^thau  by  general  passkins  and  interests.  The  depression  of  the  Lords^ 
^  and  rise  of  the  Conmoas,  in  £ngiandy  after  the  statutes  of  alienatioir 
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^aiid  the  increase  of  trade  and  Industry,  are  more  easily  accounted  for 
'<bv^neral  principles^  than  the  depression  of  the  Spanish,  and  rise 
"of  the  French  monarchy,  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  Had 
^  Harry  the  Fourth,  Cardinal  RicheKeu,  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
''been  Spaniards;  and  PhiKp  the  Seco'id,  Thirds  and  Fourth,  and 
"  Charles  the  Second,  been  Frenchmen  ;  the  history  of  these  nations 
^  had  been  entirely  reversed.*' 

From  these  principles,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  consequence, 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  circumstances  shall  operate  which  I  have  been 
endeavourin<^  to  illustrate,  the  whole  <«ystem  qf  hu  nan  aflf^iirs  iuc;udirtg 
both  the  domestic  order  of  society  in  particular  &tate«,  and  the  relations 
which  exist  among  different  commu  tiiie^,  in  con8equ»*nce  of  war  and 
negotiation,  will  be  subjected  to  the  inAu«>nce  ot  causes  which  are 
^'  known  and  determinate.''  Those  doiaesti:*  aff<nrs,  which  according 
to  Mr.  Hume,  are' already  proper  subjects  of  reasoning  and  observation, 
in  consequence  of  (heir  dependence  on  gl*neral  interests  and  passions, 
will  bt^cotneso,  more  and  more,  daily,  as  prejudices  shall  decline,  and 
knowledge  shall  be  diffused  amon^f  the  lower  ordf*rs  :  while  the  relatiorife 
among  the  different  states,  which  have  depended  hitherto,  m  a  great 
measure,  on  the  "  whim,  folly*  and  caprice"  of  single  persons,  will  be 

fradually  more  and  more  regnlated  by  the  general  interests  of  the  ia« 
ividuals  who  compose  them,  and  by  the  popular  opinions  ol  moreen* 
lightened  times.  Already,  during  the  very  short  interval  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hume's  writings,  an  astonish itig 
change  has  taken  place  in  £urope.  The  mysteries  of  courts  have  been 
laid  open ;  the  influence  of  secret  negotiation  on  the  relative  situation 
of  states  has  declined ;  and  the  studies  of  those  men  whose  public  spirit 
or  ambition  devotes  them  to  the  service  of  their  country,  have  been  di- 
verted from  the  intrigues  of  cabinets,  and  the  details  of  the  diplomatie 
code^  to  the  j'iberal  and  manly  pursuits  of  poiiticai  philosophy. 


CHAPTER  FIFTH. 
OF  THB  ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS. 


JL  B«  subject  ou  which  I  am  now  to  enter,  naturally  divides  itself  into 
two  Parts.  The  first  relates  to  the  influence  of  Association,  in  regelat- 
ing the  succession  of  our  thoughts ;  the  second,  to  its  influence  on  tlw 
intellectual  powers,  and  on  the  moral  character,  by  the  mor^  intimate 
and  indissoluble  combinations  which  it  leads  us  to  form  in  infancy  and 
In  early  youth.  The  two  inquiries,  indeed,  run  into  each  other  ;  hot  it 
will  contribute  much  to  the  order  of  our  speculations^  to  keep  the  fore* 
going  arrangement  in  view. 

Vol.  I.  18 
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PART  FIRST. 


o>  xas  ijiVLuraofi  ov  ^MociATua  nr  BEoui^Tiiie  trb  nrccisazov  ot  ovb 

THOUOBTS. 

SECTION  I. 

Genend  Obsenrations  on  this  part  of  our  Constitution,  and  on  the  Language  of 
Philosophers  with  respect  to  it.   ' 


X  BAT  one  thought  is  ofWn  suKfesled  to  the  mind  by  another,  and  that 
the  sight  of  an  extereal  object  often  recalls  former  occurrences,  and  re* 
weB  foroMr  feelings,  are  facts  which  are  perfectly  familiar,  even  to 
those  who  are  the  least  disposed  to  speculate  concerning  the  principles 
of  their  nature.  In  passing  along  a  road  which  we  have  formerly 
travelled  in  the  company  of  a  friend,  the  particulars  of  the  conversation 
in  which  we  were  then  engaged,  are  frequently  suggested  to  us  by  the 
objects  we  meet  with.  In  such  a  scene,  we  recollect  that  a  particular 
suhjeot  was  started ;  and,  In  passing  the  different  houses,  and  plantations, 
and  rivers,  the  arguments  we  were  discussing  when  we  last  saw  theaa, 
recur  spontaneously  to  the  memory.  The  connexion  which  is  formed 
i»  the  mind  between  the  words  of  a  language  and  the  ideas  they  denote  ; 
the  connexion  which  is  formed  between  the  different  words  of  a  discourse 
we  have  committed  to  memory ;  the  connexion  between  the  different 
notes  of  a  piece  of  music  in  the  mind  of  the  musician,  are  all  obvious 
instances  of  the  same  general  law  of  our  nature. 

The  Influence  of  perceptible  objects  In  reviving  former  thoughts  and 
former  feelings,  is  more  particularly  remarkable.  After  time  has  in  some 
dmee,  reconciled  us  to  the  death  of  a  friend,  how  wonderfully  are  we 
alBected  the  first  time  we  enter  the  house  where  he  lived  (  Every  thing 
we  aee^  the  apartment  where  he  studied,  the  chair  upon  which  he  sat, 
recall  to  us  the  happiness  we  have  enjoyed  together ;  and  we  should 
feel  It  a  sort  of  violation  of  that  respect  we  owe  to  bis  memory,  to  en- 
gage in  any  lighter  indifferent  discourse  when  such  objects  are  beAure 
us.  In  the  case,  too,  ci'  those  remarkable  scenes  which  Interest  the  cu* 
rioiity,  from  the  memorable  persons  or  transactions  which  we  have  been 
aocastomed  to  connect  with  them  in  the  course  of  our  studies,  the  fancy 
ia  more  awakened  by  the  actual  perception  of  the  scene  itself,  than  by 
the  mete  conceptioo  or  ioiagination  of  it.  Hence  the  pleasure  we  enjoy 
in  visiting  cbssical  ground,  in  beholding  the  retreats  which  Inspired  the 
genkiaoioar  favoorite authors,  or  the lelds  which  have  been  dignified 
hf  exertioas  of  heroic  virtue.  How  feeble  are  th^  emotions  produced  by 
the  liveliest  conception  of  modern  Italy,  to  what  the  poet  felt,  when, 
aiQidst  the  ruins  of  Rome, 
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•         *^  He  dfewr  tii'  iMpiria^  breath  of  enoient  utiy 
«*,■■■    ■  Aad  trod  the  aacredwlka 
'*  Where,  at  each  step,  imagination  bonis  !^^ 

The  well-known  effect  of  a  particular  tune  on  Swiss  re^ments  when 
at  a  distance  from  home,  furnishes  a  vei;  striking  illustration  of  tbe  pe* 
culiar  power  of  a  perception,  or  of  an  impression  on  the  senses^  to  awa- 
ken associated  thoughts  and  feelings  ;  and  numberless  facts  of  a  similar 
nature  must  have  occurred  to  every  person  of  moderate  sensibilUy^  in 
the  course  of  his  own  experience. 

«  Whilst  we  were  at  dinner,^'  (says  Captain  King,)  '^  in  this  misera- 
''  ble  hut,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Awauka :  the  guests  of  a  people 
^  with  whose  existence  we  had  before  been  scarce  acquainted,  and  at 
<^  the  extremity  of  the  habitable  globe ;  -a  solitary,  half-worn  pewter 
^  spoon,  whose  shape  was  familiar  to  us,  attracted  our  attention,  and, 
*<  on  examination,  we  found  it  stamped  on  the  back  widi  the  wori 
*'  London.  1  cannot  pass  over  this  rlrcumstancein  silence,  out  of  gnip 
'^  titude  for  the  many  pleasant  thoughts,  the  anxious  hopes,  and  tender 
^  remembrances,  it  excited  in  us.  Those  who  have  experienced  the 
**  effects  that  long  absence,  and  extreme  distance  from  their  native 
'*  country,  produce  on  the  mind,  will  rpadily  conceive  the  pleasujre 
*^  such  a  trifling  incident  can  give." 

The  difference  between  the  effect  of  a  perception  and  an  idea.  In 
awakening  associated  thoughts  and  feelings,  is  finely  described  in  the 
introduction  to  the  fifth  book  De  JMibua. 

**  We  agreed,*'  (says  Cicero)  '^  that  we  should  take  our  aftemoon'a 

(<  walk  in  the  academy,  Us  at  that  time  of  the  day  it  was  a  place  where 

<^  there  was  no  resort  of  company.    AcocMrdioglyi  at  the  hour  appoint- 

**  ed,  we  went  to  Piso's.    We  passed  the  time  in  conversiw  on  difo» 

<^  ent  matters  during  our  short  walk  from  the  double  gate,  tjll  we  came 

**  to  the  academy,  that  justly  celebrated  spot ;  which,  'as  we  widied^ 

^  we  found  a  perfect  solitude/'    *^  I  know  not,"  (said  Piso)  ^^  whether 

^Itbea  natural  feeling,  or  an  illusion  of  the  imagination  founded  on 

'<  habit«  that  we  are  more  powerfully  affected  by  the  sight  of  those  pla« 

**  ces  which  have  been  much  frequented  by  illustrious  men,  than  when 

^*  we  either  listen  to  the  recital,  or  read  the  detail,  of  their  great  actioas. 

^  At  this  moment  I  feel  strongly  that  emotion  which  I  speak  oC    I  sea 

^'  before  me  the  perfect  form  of  Plato,  who  was  wont  to  dispute  in  thia 

*^  very  place  :  these  gardens  not  only  recall  him  to  my  memojry,  bat 

^  present  his  very  persqp  to  my  senses.    I  fancy  to  myself,  that  here 

'<  stood  Speusippus ;  there  Zenocrates,  and  here,  on  this  bench,  sat  hia 

**  disciple  Polemo.    To  me,  our  ancient  senate*house  seems  peopled 

**  with  the  like  visionary  forms  ;  fort  oAen,  when  1  enter  it,  the  shades 

^  of  Scipio,  of  Cato,  and  of  L»lius,  and,  in  particular,  of  my  veneraMe 

^  grand-father,  rise  to  my  imagiuation.    In  short,   such  is  the  effect  gf 

'^  local  situation  in  recalling  associkied  ideas  to  the  mind,  that  it  Is  not 

^  without  reason,  some  philosophers  have  founded  on  this  principle  a 

^'  species  of  artificial  memory." 

This  influence  of  perceptible  objects,  in  awakening  assooialed  thoughts 
and  associated  feelings,  seems  to  arise,  in  a  great  measure,  from  their 

*  '^QuacuDqoe  ingredimar,^  (saysCioero,  speaking  of  Athens,}  ''in  aUquam 
^  historiam'  vestigimn  ponimus.*^ 
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pertnanent  operation  as  exciting  or  sugj^estinp  causes.  When  a  train 
of  thought  takes  its  rise  from  an  idea  or  conception,  the  first  idea  soon 
disappears,  and  a  series  of  others  succeeds  which  are  gradually  less  and 
less  related  to  thai  with  which  the  train  commenced  ;  hut,  in  the  case 
of  perception,  the  exciting:  cause  remains  steadily  before  us,  aiid  all  the 
thoug  hts  and  feelingjs  which  have  any  relation  to  it,  crowd  into  the 
mind  in  raf)id    succession,  strengrthening  each  other's  effects,  and  all 

"conspiring  in  the  same  ^pueral  impression. 

r  have  alr»«a''y  observed,  that  the  connexions,  which  exist  among 

.  our  thought*,  have  been  long  familiarly  known  to  the  vulgar,  as  well  as 
to  philosophers.  It  is,  indeed,  only  .»f  late, that  we  have  been  possessed 
of  an  appropriated  phrase  to  express  them  ;  but  that  the  general  fact  is 
not  a  recent  discovery,  maybe  inferred  from  many  of  theporamou  max« 
ims  of  prode^ice  and  of  propHely,  which  have  plainly  been  suggested 
by  an  aliention  to  this  part  of  opr  constitution.  When  we  lay  it  downi 
for  example,  as  a  grenera  I  rule,  to  avoid  in  conversation  alt  expressions, 
and  all  topics  of  discourse,  which  have  any  relation,  however  remote,  to 
idf'as  of  an  unpleasant  nature,  we  plainly  proceed   on  the  supposition 

.that  there  are  certain  connexions  among  our  thoughts,  which  have  an 
influence  over  the  order  of  their  succession.  It  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
mark, how  much  of  the  comfort  and  good  humour  of  social  life  depends 

'on  an  attention  to  this  consideration.  Such  attentions  are  more  particu- 
larly esj^ential  in  our  intercourse  with  men  of  the  world  ;  for  the  com- 
merce of  society  has  a  wonderful  effect  in  increasing  the  quickness  and 
the  facititv  with  which  we  associate  all  ideas  which  have  any  reference 
to  life  ai'd  manners  5*  and,  of  consequence,  it  must  render  thesensL 
bilily  alive  to  many  circumi^tances,  which,  from  ihe  remoteness  of  their 
relation  to  the  situation  and  history  of  the  parties,  would  otherwise 
have  passed  unnoticed. 

When  an  idea*  however,  is  thus  suggested  by  association,  it  produces 
a  slighter  Impression,  or  at  least,  it  produces  its  impression  more  gradu- 
ally*  than  if  it  were  presented  more  directly  and  immediately  to  the 
mind.  And  hence,  when  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  communicating 
any  disagreeable  information  to  another,  delicacy  leads  us,  instead  of 
mentioning,  the  thing  itself,  to  mention  something  else  from  whichour 
meaning  may  be  understood.  In  this  manner  we  prepare  our  hearers 
for  the  unwelcome  intelligence. 

The  distinction  between  gross  and  delicate  flattery,  is  founded  upon 
the  same  principle.  As  nothing  is  more  offensive  than  flattery  which  la 
direct  and  pointed,  praise  is  considered  as  happjl  and  elegant  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  slightness  ff  the  associations  by  which  it  is  conve3'ed. 

To  this  tendency  which  one  thought  has  to  introduce  another,  philo- 
sophers have  given  the  name  of  the  Association  of  Ideas  ;  and,  as  1 
would  not  wish,  excepting  in  a  case  of  necessity,  to  depart  from  com- 
mon language,  or  to  expose  myself  to  the  charge  of  delivering  old  doc- 

*  The  superiority  which  the  man  of  the  world  possesses  over  the  recluse  stu- 
dent, in  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  is  partly  the  result  of  this  quickness  and  fa- 
cility of  association.  Those  trifling  circumstances  in  conversation  and  behaviour^ 
which,  to  tl)e  latter,  convey  only  iheir  most  obvious  and  avowed  meaning,  lay 
upon  to  the  former  many  of  the  trains  of  thought  which  arc  connected  with  them, 
and  frequently  give  him  a  distinct  view  of  a  character,  on  that  very  side  where  it 
is  suppoied  to  be  most  concealed  from  his  obserratioo. 
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trinpsiii  a  new  form,  T  shall  continup  to  make  use  of  the  same  expression. 
Jam  seiisibl**,  indeod,  that  the  expression  is  hy  no  means  unexceptton* 
sHIe  ;  and  that,  if  it  be  used  (as  it  frequently  has  been)  to  comprehend 
those  law»  by  which  the  succef^sion  of  all  our  thoughts  and  of  all  our 
mental  operations  is  re<ru1ated,  the  word  idea  must  be  understood  in  a 
sense  mu«*h  more  extensive  than  It  is  commonly  employed  In.  It  it 
very  justly  remarked  by  Dr  Reid,  that  "  memory,  judgment,  reasoning^, 
^^  passions,  affections,  and  purposes;  In  a  word,  every  operation  of  the 
"  .iiind,  exceptin^r  those  of  sense  is  excited  occasionally  in  the  train  of 
^<  our  thouirht.x :  so  that,  if  we  make  the  train  of  our  thoughts  to  be 
**;  only  a  train  of  ideas,  the  word  uf^a  om&t  be  understood  to  denote  all 
'Mhese  operations  ^'  In  continuing,  therefore,  to  employ,  upon  this 
subject,  that  ia.^guacce,  which  has  been  consecrated  by  the  practice  of 
our  best  philosophical  writers.in  England,  1  would  not  be  understood  to 
dispute  the  advantages  whicf^  might  he  dm ved  from  the  introduction 
of  a  new  phrase,  more  precise  and  more  applicable  to  the  fact. 

The  itigenious  author  whom  I  last  quoted  ieemfi  to  think  that  the 
association  of  ideas  has  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  an  original  prioci*  • 
pie  or  as  an  ultimate  fact  in  our  nature.  '^  1  brieve,"  (says  he,^  ^  that 
''  the  original  principles  of  the  mind,  of  which  we  can  give  no  account, 
^  but  that  such  is  our  constitution,  are  more  in  number  than  is  common- 
'^  ly  thought.  But  we  ought  not  to  multiply  them  without  necessity. 
**  Thai  trains  of  thinkhig,  which,  by  frequent  repetition,  have  become 
^  familiar,  should  spontaneously  offer  themselves  to  our  fancy,  seems  to 
<'  require  no  other  original  quality  but  the  power  of  habit/' 

,With  this  observation  I  cannot  a«5ree  ;  because  1  think  it  more  philo- 
sophical to  resolve  the  power  of  habit  into  the  association  of  ideas,  than 
to  resolve  the  association  of  ideas  Into  habit. 

The  word  htMty  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  commonly  employed,  ex* 
presses  that  facility  which  the  mind  acquires,  in  all  its  exertions,  both 
animal  and  intellectual,  in  consequence  of  practice.  We  apply  it  to  the 
dexterity  of  the  workman  :  to  the  extemporary  fluency  of  the  orator  ; 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  arithmetical  accountant.  That  this  facility  is  the 
efTecl  of  practice,  we  know  frotn  experience  to  be  a  fact ;  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  an  ultimate  fact,  nor  incapable  of  analysis. 

In  the  Essay  on  Attention,  I  shewed  that  the  effects  of  practice  are 
produced  partly  on  the  body,  and  partly  on  the  mind.  The  muscles 
which  we  employ  in  mechanical  operations,  become  stronger,  and  be- 
come more  obedient  to  the  will.  This  is  a  fact,  of  which  it  is  proba- 
ble that  philosophy  will  sever  be  able  to  give  any  explanation. 

But  even  in  mechanical  operations,  the  effects  of  practice,  are  produ- 
ced partly  on  the  mind  ;  and,  as  far  as  this  is  the  case,  they  are  resolv- 
able Into  what  philosophers  call  the  association  of  ideas  ;  or  into  that 
general  fact,  which  Dr.  Reid  himself  has  stated,  '^  that  trains  of  thlnk- 
^'  ing,  which,  by  frequent  repetition,  have  become  familiar,  spontane- 
«  ously  offer  themselves  to  the  mind."  In  the  case  of  habits  which  are 
purely  intellectual,  the  effects  of  practice  resolve  themselves  completely 
into  this  principle  :  and  it  appears  to  me  more  precise  and  more  satis- 
factory! to  state  the  principle  Itself  as  a  law  of  our  constitution,  than  to 
slur  It  over  under  the  concise  appellation  of  Iwhit^  which  we  apply  in 
commoD  to  mind  and  to  body. 

The  tftudency  in  the  bunail  Oiiod  to  associate  or  connect  Us  thoughts 
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together,  is  fionetiines  called  (but  very  iiii|Mt)per]y)  the  unagmatiat^ 
Between  these  two  parts  of  our  oofistilution,  there  is  indeed  a  very  inti> 
mate  relation  ;  and  it  is  probably  owing  f  o  this  relation,  that  they  have 
been  so  generally  confounded  under  the  same  name.  When  the  mind 
is  occupied  about  absent  oMeola  of  sense,  (which,  I  beUeve,  it  is  habitu- 
ally in  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  its  train  o^  thought  is  merely  a 
serces  of  conceptions;  or,  in  cofomon  language,  of  imaginations.*  In 
the  case,  too,  of  poetical  imagination,  it  is  the  association  of  ideas  that 
suppUeb  the  materials  out  of  which  its  combinations  are  formed ;  and 
when  such  an  imaginary  combination  is  become  familiar  to  the  mind,  it 
is  the  association  (m  ideas  that  connects  its  different  parts  together,  and 
unites  them  into  one  whole.  The  association  of  ideas,  therefore,  al- 
though perfectl}'  distinct  from  the  power  of  imagination,  is  immediatefy 
and  essentially  subservien^t  to  all  its  exertions. 

The  last  observation  seems  to  me  to  point  out,  also,  the  cifcumstaoce 
which  has  led  the  greater  part  of  English  writers,  to  use  the  words  Im* 
agination  and  Fancy  as  synonymous.  It  is  obvious  that  a  creative  ima- 
gination, when  a  person  possesses  it  so  habitually  that  it  may  be  re« 
garded  as  forming  one  of  the  characteristics  of  his  genius,  implies  a  pow- 
er of  summoning  np,  at  pleasure,  a  particular  class  of  ideas,  and  of  ideas 
related  to  each  other  in  a  particular  manner;  which  power  can  be  the 
result  only  of  certain  habits  of  association,  which  the  individual  has 
acquired.  It  is  to  this  powerof  the  mind,  which  is  evidently  a  particu- 
lar turn  of  thought,  and  not  one  of  the  common  principles  of  our  nature, 
that  our  best  writers  (so  far  as  I  am  able  (o  judge)  refer,  in  general, 
when  they  make  use  of  the  word/am^  ;  I  say,  in  general ;  for  in  dis- 
quisitions of  this  sort,  in  which  the  best  writers  are  seldom  precise  and 
steady  in  the  employment  of  words,  it  is  only  to  their  prevailing  practice 
that  we  can  appeal  as  an  authority.  What  the  particular  relations  are, 
by  which  those  ideas  are  connected,  that  are  subservient  to  poetical  im« 
aeination,  I  shall  not  inquire  at  present.  I  think  they  are  chiefly  those 
o?  resemblance  and  analogy.  But  whatever  they  may  be,  thf  power  of 
summoning  up  at  pleasure  the  ideas  so  related,  as  it  is  the  ground  work 
of  poetical  genius,  is  of  sufficient  importance  tn  the  human  constitution 
to  deserve  an  appropriate  name  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  word  fancy 
would  appear  to  be  th^  most  convenient  that  our  language  affords. 

Dr.  Reid  has  somewhere  observed,  that  ^^  the  part  of  our  constitution 
<^  on  which  the  association  of  ideas  depends,  was  called,  by  the  old  £ng- 
'<  lish  writers,  thejcmiasy  or  fancy  ;  an  use  of  the  word,  we  may  remark, 
which  coincides,  in  many  instances,  with  that  which  1  propose  to  make 
of  it.  It  differs  from  it  only  in  this,  that  these  writers  applied  it  to  the 
associations  of  ideas  in.  general,  whereas  I  restrict  its  application  to  that 
habit  of  association,  which  is  subservient  to  poetical  imagination. 

According  to  the  explanation,  which  has  now  been  given  of  the  word 
Fancy,  the  office  of  this  power  is  to  collect  materials  &r  the  Imagina- 
tion ;  and  therefore  the  lattf'r  power  presupposes  the  former,  while  the 
former,  does  not  necessarily  suppose  the  latter.  A  man  whose  habits  of 
association  present  to  him,  for  illustrating  or  embellishing  a  subject,  a 

*  Accordingly,  Uobbeg  calls  the  train  of  thought  In  the  mind,  *'  Consequential 
Bive  series  imaginationum.''  ''  Per  scriem  imagmationum  ialeUigo  successionem 
unius  cogitationis  ad  aliam.'*— Lctiathait,  cap.iii. 
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nnmber  of  resembUni;  or  of  analogous  ideas^  we  caU  a  loan  of  fimey  ; 
btt(  for  an  effort  of  imagination,  various  other  powers  are  necessary,  par* 
ttcolarly  the  powers  of  taste  and  of  judgment ;  without  which  we  can 
liope  to  produce  nothing  that  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  others.  It 
is  the  power  of  fancy  which  supplies  the  poet  with  metaphorical  lan< 
g^age,  and  with  all  the  analogies  which  are  the  foundation  of  his  ilhi- 
sions ;  but  it  is  the  power  of  imagination  that  creates  the  complex 
scenes  he  describes,  and  the  fictitious  characters  be  delineates.  To 
fancy,  we  apply  the  epithets  of  rich  or  luxuriant ;  to  Hkiaginatton,  those 
of  beautiful  or  sublime. 

SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Principles  of  Association  among  our  Ideas. 

Thb  facts  which  I  stated  in  the  former  section,  to  illustrate  the  ten- 
dency of  a  perception,  or  of  an  idea,  to  suggest  ideas  related  to  it,  are 
10  obvious  as  to  be  matter  of  common  remark.  But  the  relations  which 
connect  all  our  thoughts  together,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  their 
miccessiou,  were  but  little  attended  to  before  the  poblkatioii  of  Mr. 
Hume's  writings. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  in  the  least  oonrersant  with  the 
present  state  of  mataphysical  scieme,  that  this  eminent  writer  has  at* 
tempted  to  reduce  all  the  principles  of  association  among  our  ideas  to 
three  :  Resemblance,  Contiguity  in  time  and  place,  and  Cause  and  Ef- 
fect. The  attempt  was  great,  and  worthy  of  his  e^nius*;  but  it  has 
been  shewn  by  several  writers  since  his  time,*  that  nts  enumeration  is 
not  only  incomplete,  but  that  it  is  even  indistinct,  so  far  as  it  goes. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  my  present  purpose,  that  I  should  enter  into  a 
fritical  examination  of  this  part  olMr  Hume's  system;  or  that  I  should 
attempt  to  specify  those  principles  of  association  which  he  has  omitted. 
Indeed,  it  does  not  seem  to  me,  that  the  problem  admits  of  a  satisfactory 
soltttiofi ;  for  there  is  no  possible  relation  among  the  objects  of  our 
knowledge,  which  may  not  serve  to  connect  them  together  in  the  mind ; 
and,  therefore,  although  one  enumeration  may  be  more  comprehensive 

*  See«  in  particular,  Lord  Kaimes'  Elennenta  of  Criticism,  and  Dr.  Gerard^s  Es« 
ity  on  Genius      See  also  Dr.  CampbeH's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  vol.  l.p,  197. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr..Beattie,  that  something  like  an  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
laws  of  association  is  to  be  found  in  Aristotle ;  who,  in  speaking  of  Becollectbn, 
insinuates,  with  his  usual  brevity,  that "  the  relations,  by  which  we  are  led  from 
one  thoQi^t  to  another,  in  tracing  out,  or  hunting  afler^^  (as  he  calls  it,)  "  any 
particular  thoueht  which  does  not  immediately  occur,  are  chiefly  three ;  Resem- 
blance, Contrariety,  and  Contiguity." 

See  JDitaertaUcnt^  Mitral  and  Critical,  p.  9.    Also  p.  145. 

The  f9M»^  to  whiob  Dr.  Deattie  refers  is  as  follows : 
i#f  M  mt9n$0iAtfnfMy  s»  f«fi»s  tiM$i  Af  «•<<••  tm$  |«f  $n^tP9ftt9  ?•»- 

Abistsv.  d9  Manor. et^BmmUf,  vol. i. p.  681.  Edit.  DsYak. 
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than  aoolher,  a -perfectly  complete  enumeration  is  scarcely  to  beex< 
pected. 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  consequence  ofthe  relations  amon^  things,  that  our 
notions  of  them  are  associated  :  they  are  frequently  coupled  together 
by  means  of  relations  among  the  words  which  denote  them  ;  such  as  a 
similarity  of  sound,  or  other  cin'umstancps  still  more  trifling.  The  al- 
literation which  is  so  common  in  poetry,  and  in  proverbial  sa^in^s, 
seems  to  arise,  partly  at  least  from  associations  of  ideas  founded  on  the 
accidental  circumstance  ofthe  two  words  which  express  them  begin- 
ning with  the  same  letter. 

**  But  thousands  die,  without  or  this  or  that  ^ 
Die  ;  and  endow  a  College,  or  a  Cat  .'^ 

Pope's  Ep.  to  Lord  BATBtmsT. 
«  Ward  tried,   on  Puppies,  and  the  Poor,  his  drop." 

Id.  loiitat.  of  Horace. 
"  PuflTs,  powders,  patches  ;  Bibles,  billets-doux.'^ 

Raps  of  the  Lock. 

This  indeed  pleases  only  on  slight  occasions,  when  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  mind  Is  in  some  degree  playful,  and  under  the  influence  of  those 
principles  of  association  which  commonly  take  place  when  we  are  cnra- 
less  and  disengaged.  Every  person  must  be  offended  with  the  second 
line  of  the  following  couplet,  which  forms  part  of  a  very  sublime  de- 
scription of  the  Divine  power  : 

'*  BrAthes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part. 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  Hair  as  Heart." 

EssAT  on  Mait,  Ep.  i. 

To  these  observations,  it  may  be  added,  that  things  which  have  no 
known  relation  to  each  other,  are  often  associated,  in  consequence  of 
their  producing  similar  effects  on  the  mind.  Some  ofthe  finest  poetical 
allusions  are  founded  on  this  principle  :  and  accordingly,  if  the  reader 
is  not  possessed  of  sensibility  congenial  to  that  ofthe  poet,  he^  will*  be 
apt  to  overlook  their  meaning,  or  to  censure  them  as  absurd.  To  such 
a  critic  it  would  not  be  easy  to  vindicate  the  beauty  of  the  following 
stanza)  in  an  Ode  addressed  to  a  lady  by  the  author  odhe  Seasons, 

Oh  thou,  whose  tender,  serious  eye 

Expressive  speaks  the  soul  I  love  : 
The  gentle  azure  of  the  sky. 

The  pensive  sliadows  of  the  grove. 

I  have  already  said,  that  the  view  of  the  subject  which  I  propose  to 
take,  does  not  require  a  complete  enumeration  of  our  principles  of  aaso* 
ciation-  There  is,  however,  an  important  distinction  among  them,  to 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  frequently  to  refer,  and  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  has  not  hitherto  attracted  the  notice  of  philosophers.  The  rela- 
tions upon  which  some  of  them  are  founded,  areperfeiMly  obvious  to  the 
mind  ;  those  which  are  the  foundation  of  others,  are  discovered  only  in 
consequence  of  particular  efforts  of  attention.  Ofthe  former  kind,  are 
the  relations  of  Resemblance  and  Analogy,  of  Contrariety,  of  Vicinity 
in  time  and  place,  and  those  which  anse  from  accidental  coincideocee  in 
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the  sound  of  different  words.  These,  in  general,  connect  oar  thoughts 
together,  when  thev  are  suffered  to  take  theimatural  course,  and  when 
we  are  conscious  of  little  or  oo  active  exertion.  Of  the  latter  Icind,  are 
the  relations  of  Cause  and  Effect,  Means  and  End,  of  Premises  and 
Conclusion ;  and  those  others,  which  regulate  the  train  of  thought  in 
the  mind  of  the  philosopher,  when  he  is  engaged  in  a  (articular  iuTes- 
tigation. 

It  18  owing  to  this  distinction,  that  transitions,  which  would  be  highly 
offensive  in  philosophical  writing,  are  the  most  pleasing  of  any  in  poetry. 
In  the  former  species  of  composition, « we  expect  to  see  an  author  lav 
down  a  distinct  plan  or  method,  and  observe  it  rigorously ;  without  al- 
lowing himself  to  rftmble  into  digressions,  suggested  by  the  accidental 
ideas  or  expressions  which  may  occur  to  hiro  In  his  progcess.  In  that 
state  of  mind  in  which  poetry  is  read,  such  digressions  are  not  only 
agreeable,  but  necessary  to  the  effect;  and  an  arrangement  founded  on 
the  spontaneous  and  seemingly  casual  order  of  our  thoughts,  pleases 
more  than  one  suggested  by  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  subject. 

How  absurd  would  the  long  digression  in  praise  of  Industry,  in  Thom- 
son's Autumn,  appear,  if  it  occurred  in  a  prose  essav  f — a  digression, 
however,  which,  in  that  beautiful  poem,  arises  naturally  and  insensibly 
from  the  view  of  a  luxuriant  harvest;  am)  which  as  naturally  leads  the 
Poet  back  to  the  points  where  his  excursion  began : 

All  is  the  eift  of  Industry ;  whatever 
Exalts,  embellUhes,  and  renders  life 
Delightful.    Pensive  Winter,  cheer'd  by  hint, 
Siu  at  the  social  fire,  and  happy  bears 
Th*  excluded  tempest  idly  rave  along ; 
His  hardened  fingers  deck  the  gaudy  Spring ; 
Without  him  Summer  were  an  arid  waste  ; 
Nor  to  th'  Autumnal  months  could  thus  transmit 
Those  full,  mature.  Immeasurable  stores. 
That  waving  round,  recall  my  wandering  Song. 

In  Groldsmith's  Traveller,  the  transitions  are  managed  with  consum*  • 
mate  skill ;  and  yet,  how  different  from  that  logical  method  which  would 
be  suited  to  a  philosophical  discourse  on  the  state  of  society  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe  I  Some  of  the  finest  are  suggested  iy  the  asso- 
ciating principle  of  Contrast.  Thus,  after  describing  the  effeminate 
and  delMtsed  Romans,  the  Poet  proceeds  to  the  Swiss : 

My  soul,  turn  from  them— turn  we  to  survey 
Where  a>ugher  climes  a  nobler  race  display. 

And,  drter  painting  some  defects  in  the  manners  of  this  gallant  but  uit- 
r^oed  people,  his  thoughts  are  led  to  those  of  the  French : 

To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners  reign,  * 

I  turn— and  France  displays  her  bright  domain. 

The  transition  which  occurs  in  the  following  lines,  seems  to  be  sug- 

Ested  by  the  ac<*ident(il  mention  of  a  word ;  and  is  cerfaioly  one  of  the 
ppiest  in  oor  language. 
voIh  I*  19 
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Heftvens!  how  unlike  their  Belgic  Sires  of  old ! 
Rough,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold  ; 
War  in  each  breast,  and  n-eedoni  on  each  brow  s 
How  much  unlike  the  Sons  of  Britain  now  !— 
—Fired  at  the  sound,  my  genius  spreads  her  wing. 
And  flies,  where  Britain  courU  the  western  spring. 

Numberless  illustrations  of  the  same  remark  might  be  collected  from 
the  ancient  Poets,  more  particularly  flrom  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  where 
the  singular  felicity  of  the  transitions  has  attracted  the  notice  even  of 
those,  who  have  been  the  least  disposed  to  indulge  themselves  in  philo^ 
sophical  refinements  concerning  the  principles  of  Criticism.  A  celebra* 
ted  instance  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  end  of  the  first  book  : — the  consi- 
deration of  the  weather  and  of  lis  common  prognosUcs  leading  the  fan- 
cy,  in  the  first  place,  to  those  more  extraordinary  phenomena  which, 
according  to  the  superstitious  belief  of  the  vulgar,  are  the  forerunners  of 
political  revolutions;  and,  afterwards,  to  the  death  of  Cuesar,  and  the 
battles  of  Pharsalia  and  Phillppi.  The  manner  in  which  the  Poet  re- 
turns to  his  eriginal  subjei  t,  displays  that  exquisite  art  which  is  to  be 
derived  only  from  the  diligent  and  enlightened  study  of  nature. 

Scilicet  et  tempus  reniet,  cum  finibus  illis 
Agricola,  incunro  terram  melitus  aratroi 
Exesa  inveniet  scabra  rubigine  pila ; 
Aut  gravibus  rastris  galeas  pulsabit  inanes, 
Grandiaque  efTossis  mirabitur  ossa  sepulchris. 

The  facility  with  which  ideas  are  associated  in  the  mind,  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  different  individuals ;  a  circumstance  which,  as  I  shall  after- 
wards shew,  lays  the  foundation  of  remarkable  varieties  among  men, 
both  in  respect  of  genius  and  of  character.  I  am  inclined,  too,  to  think, 
that  in  the  other  sex  (probably  in  consequence  of  early  education)  ideas 
are  more  easily  associated  together,  than  in  the  minds  of  men.  Hence 
the  liveliness  of  their  fancy,  and  the  superioritv  they  possess  in  epistofa- 
ry  writing,  and  in  those  kinds  of  poetry,  in  which  the  principal  recom- 
mendations are  ease  of  thought  and  expression.  Hence,  too,  the  facility 
with  which  they^contract  or  lose  habits,  and  accommodate  their  minds 
to  new  situations ;  and,  1  may  add,  the  disposition  they  have  to  that 
species  of  superstition  which  is  founded  on  accidental  combinations  of 
circumstances.  The  influence  which  this  facility  of  association  has  on 
the  power  of  Taste,  shall  be  afterwards  considered. 


SECTION  HI. 

Of  the  Power  which  the  Mind  has  over  the  Train  of  its  Thoughts. 

By  means  of  the  Association  of  Ideas,  a  constant  current  of  thoughts, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  is  made  to  pass  through  the  mind  while  we 
are  aw  ake.  Sometimes  the  current  is  intemiptedf  and  the  thoughts 
diverted  into  a  new  channel,  in  consequence  of  the  ideas  suggested  by 
other  men,  or  of  the  objects  of  perception  with  which  we  are  surrounded. 
So  oompletelyt  however,  is  the  auad  in  this  particular  subjected  topby- 
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sira]  laws,  that  it  has  been  jostly  observed,*  we  rannot,  by  an  effort  of 
our  willy  call  up  any  one  thought ;  and  that  the  train  of  our  ideas  de* 
pends  on  causes  which  operate  in  a  manner  inexplicable  by  os. 

This  observation,  although  it  has  been  censured  as  paradoxical,  is 
almost  self-evident;  for,  to  call  up  a  particular  thought,  supposes  it  to 
be  already  in  the  mind.  As  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion,  however, 
to  refer  to  the  observation  afterwardsi  I  shall  endeavour  to  obviate  the 
only  objection,  which,  I  think,  can  reasonably  be  urged  against  it ;  and 
which  is  founded  on  that  operation  of  the  mind,  which  is  commonly 
called  recollection  or  intentional  memory. 

It  is  evident,  that  before  we  attempt  to  r^ollect  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  any  event,  that  event  in  general  must  have  been  an  ob- 
ject of  our  attention.  We  remember  the  outlines  of  the  story,  but  can- 
not at  first  give  a  complete  account  of  it.  If  we  wish  to  recall  these  cir- 
cumstances, there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  we  can  proceed.  We 
must  either  form  different  suppositions,  and  then  consider  which  of  these 
tallies  best  with  the  other  circumstances  of  the  event ;  or,  by  revolving 
in  our  mind  the  circumstances  we  remember,  we  must  endeavour  to  ex« 
cite  the  recollection  of  the  other  cirrumstances  associated  with  them. 
The  first  of  thtse  processes  is,  properly  speaking,  an  inference  of  rea* 
son,  and  plainly  furnishes  no  exception  to  the  doctrine  already  delivered. 
We  have  an  instance  of  the  other  mode  of  recollection,  when  we  are  at  a 
loss  for  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  in  reciting  a  composition  that  we  do 
not  perfectly  remember ;  in  whirh  case  we  naturally  repeat  over,  two 
or  three  times,  the  concluding  words  of  the  preceding  aentence,  in  order 
to  call  up  the  other  words  which  used  to  be  connected  with  them  in  the 
metnory.  In  this  instance,  it  is  evident,  that  the  circumstances  we  de- ' 
sire  to  remember,  are  not  recalled  to  the  mind  in  immediate  consequence 
of  an  exertion  of  volition,  but  are  suggested  by  some  other  circumstan- 
ces with  which  they  are  connected,  independently  of  our  will,  by  the 
laws  of  our  constitution. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  immediate  dependence  of  the  train  of 
our  thoughts  on  the  laws  of  association,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the 
will  possesses  no  influence  over  it.  This  influence,  indeed,  is  not  exer- 
dsed  directly  and  immediately,  as  we  are  apt  to  suppose,  on  a  superfi* 
cial  view  of  the  subject;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  extensive  in  its  ef- 
fects ;  and  the  different  degrees  in  which  it  is  possessed  by  different  in- 
dividuals, constitute  some  of  the  most  striking  inequalities  among  men, 
in  point  of  intellectual  capacity. 

Of  the  powers  which  the  mind  possesses  over  the  train  of  its  thoughtjt, 
the  most  obvious  is  its  power  of  singling  out  any  one  of  them  at  pleasure ; 
of  detaining  It ;  and  of  making  it  a  particular  object  of  attention.  By 
doing  so,  we  not  only  stop  the  succession  that  would  otherwif^e  take 
place,  but,  in  consequence  of  our  bringing  to  view  the  less  obvious  rela- 
tions among  our  ideaa,  we  frequently  divert  the  current  of  our  thoughts 
into  a  new  channel.  If,  for  example,  when  I  am  indolent  and  inactive, 
the  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  accidentally  occur  to  me,  it  will  perhaps 
suggest  one  after  another,  the  names  of  some  other  eminent  mathemati- 
cians and  astronomers,  or  of  some  of  bis  illustrious  contemporaries  and 
friends :  and  a  number  o(  them  may  pass  in  review  before  me,  without 
eiHPS^'^S  t^y  curiosity  in  any  considerable  degt*ee.    In  a  different  state 

*  By  liOtd  KAims,  s&d  others. 
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of  mind  the  name  of  Newton  will  lead  my  thoughts  to  the  principal 
incidenu  of  his  iifei  and  the  more  striking  features  of  his  character ;  or, 
if  my  mind  be  ardent  and  vigorous^  will  lead  my  attention  to  the  sublime 
discoveries  he  made,  and  gradually  engage  me  in  some  philosophical 
investig|ation.  To  every  object,  there  are  others  which  bear  obvioue 
and  striking  relations ;  and  others,  alsOi  whose  relation  to  It  does  not 
readily  occur  to  us,  unless  we  dwell  upon  it  for  89me  timci  and  place  it 
before  us  in  different  points  of  view.   . 

But  the  principal  power  we  possess  over  the  train  of  our  ideas,  b 
founded  on  the  influence  which  our  habits  of  thinking  have  on  the  laws 
of  Association  5  an  influence  which  is  so  great,  that  we  may  often  form 
a  prettv  shrewd  judgment  concerning  a  man's  prevailing  turn  of  thought, 
from  the  transitions  he  makes  in  conversation  or  iu  writing.  It  is  well 
known,  too,  that  by  means  of  habiti  a  particular  associating  principle 
may  be  strengthened  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  give  us  a  command  of  all 
the  different  ideas  in  our  mind,  which  have  a  certain  relation  to  each 
other;  so  that  when  any  one  of  the  class  occurs  to  us,  we  have  almost 
a  certainty  that  it  will  suggest  the  rest.  What  confidence  in  his  own 
powers  must  a  speaker  possess,  when  he  rises  without  premeditation,  in 
a  popular  assembly,  to  amuse  his  audience  with  a  lively  or  an  humor- 
ous speech  I  Such  a  confidence,  it  is  evident,  can  only  arise  from  a  long 
experience  of  the  strength  of  particular  associating  principles. 
-  To  how  great  a  degree  this  part  of  our  constitution  may  be  influenced 
by  habit,  appears  from  facts  which  are  familiar  to  every  one.  A  man 
who  has  an  ambition  to  become  a  punster,  seldom  or  never  fails  in  the 
-  attainment  of  his  object ;  that  is,  be  seldom  or  never  fails  in  acquiring  a 
power  which  other  men  have  not,  of  summoning  up,  on  a  particuur 
occasion,  a  number  of  words  different  from  each  other  in  meaning,  and 
resembling  each  other,  n:ore  or  less,  in  sounds  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  even  genuine  wit  is  a  habit  acquired  in  a  similar  way ;  and  that 
although  some  individuals  may,  from  natural  constitution,  be  more  fit- 
ted than  others  to  acquire  this  habit,  it  is  founded  in  every  case  on  a 
peculiarly '^strong  association  among  certain  classes  of  our  ideas,  which 
gives  the  person  who  possesses  it,  a  command  over  those  ideas  which  is 
denied  to  ordinary  men.  But  there  is  no  instance  in  which  the  effect 
of  habits  of  assoi'iatiun  is  more  remarkable,  than  in  those  men  who  pos- 
sess a  facility  of  rhyming.  That  a  man  should  be  able  to  express  his 
thoughts  perspicuously  and  elegantly,  under  the  restraints  which  rhyme 
imposes,  would  appear  to  be  incredible,  if  we  did  not  know  It  to  be  fact. 
Such  a  power  implies  a  wpnderful  command  both  of  ideas  and  of  ex- 
pressions, and  yet  daily  experience  shews,  that  It  ma^  be  gained  with 
very  little  practice  Pope  tells  us  with  respect  .to  himself,  that  he 
could  express  himself  not  only  more  concisely,  hut  more  eattly,  in 
rhyme  tlian  in  prose.* 

Nor  is  it  only  in  these  trifling  accomplishments  that  we  may  trace  the 
influence  of  habits  of  association.   In  every  instance  of  invention,  either 

*  ^  When  habit  is  once  guned,  nothine  is  so  easy  as  practice.  Cloero  writes, 
that  Antipater  the  Sidonian  could  pour  forth  bexameten  extempore  1  and  that, 
whenever  he  chose  to  rersify,  words  feUowed  him  of  course.  We  noay  add  to  An- 
tipater, the  ancient  rhapsodies  of  the  Qreeks,  and  the  modtm  improvisator!  of  the 
Italisos.^  HiXBis's  PAO.  Inq.  109»  llOi 
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jfl  the  fine  arts^  in  the  mechanical  arts^  or  in  the  sciences,  there  is  some 
new  idea,  or  some  new  combination  of  ideas,  brought  to  light  by  the 
inventor.  This  undoabtedly,  may  ol\en  happen  in  a  way  which  he  is 
unable  to  explain ;  that  is,  his  invention  may  be  su^ested  to  him  by 
some  lucky  thought,  tde  origin  of  which  he  is  unable  to  trace.  But 
when  a  man  possesses  an  habitual  fertility  of  invention  in  any  particular 
art  or  science,  and  can  rely  with  confidence  on  his  inventive  powers, 
whenever  he  Is  called  upon  to  exert  them,  he  must  have  acquired,  by 
previous  habits  of  study,  a  command  over  certain  classes  of  bis  ideas, 
which  enables  him,  at  pleasure,  to  bring  them  under  his  review.  The 
illustration  *oi  these  subjects  may  throw  light  on  some  processes  of  the 
mind,  which  are  not  in  general  well  understood  ;  and  I  shall,  accord- 
ingly, in  the  following  Section,  offer  a  few  hints  with  respect  to  those 
habits  of  association  which  are  the  foundation  of  wit ;  of  the  power  of 
rhyming ;  of  poetical  fancy  i  and  o{  invention  in  matters  of  science. 


SECTION  IV- 

niostntions  of  the  Doctrine  stated  in  the  preceding  Section. 
L 

0»  WIT. 

AoooBBiMO  to  Locke,  wit  consists  '<  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas ;  and 
<<  putting  those  together  with  quickness  and  variety,  wherein  can  be 
<<  found  any  resemblance  or  congruity.''*  J  would  add  to  this  definition, 
(rather  by  way  of  explanation  than  amendment,)  that  Wit  implies  a 
power  of  calling  op  at  pleasure  the  ideas  which  it  combines;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  that  the  entertainment  which  it  gives  to  the  hearer, 
is  founded.  In  a  considerable  degree,  on  his  surprise  at  the  commmand 
which  the  man  of  wit  has  acquired  over  a  part  of  the  constitution, 
which  is  so  little  subject  to  the  will. 

That  the  effect  of  wit  depends  partly,  at  least,  on  the  circumstance 
oow  mentioned,  appears  evidently  from  this,  that  we  are  more  pleased 
with  a  Urn  mot,  which  occurs  in  conversation,  than  with  one  in  print ; 
and  that  we  never  fail  to  receive  disgust  from  wit,  when  we  suspect  It 
to  be  premeditated.  The  pleasure,  too,  we  receive  from  wit.  Is  height- 
ened, when  the  original  idea  is  started  by  one  person,  and  the  related 
idea  by  another.  Dr.  Campbell  has  remarked,  that  ^  a  witty  repartee 
^  is  infinitely  more  pleasing,  than  a  witty  attack;  and  that  an  allusion 
^'  will  appear  excellent  when  thrown  out  extempore  in  conversation, 
^  which  would  be  deemed  execrable  in  print."  In  all  these  cases,  the 
wit  conridered  absolutely  is  the  same.  The  relations  which  are  disco* 
vered  between  the  compared  ideas  are  equally  new ;  and  yet,  as  soon  as 
we  suspect  that  the  wit  was  premeditated,  the  pleasure  we  receive  from 
it  is  infinitely  diminished.  Instances  indeed  may  be  mentioned,  in 
which  we  are  pleased  with  contemplating  an  unexpected  relation  be- 
tween ideas*  without  any  reference  to  the  habits  of  association  in  the 
aund  of  the  person  who  discovered  it.  A  ben  mot  produced  at  the  game 

*  Essay  on  Human  UiderstapAigi  bookii.  chap.  11. 
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of  croift-purpow8|  would  not  fail  to  create  amusement ;  but  in  such 
caaesi  our  pleasure  seems  chifAy  to  arise  from  the  surprise  we  feel  at  so 
extraordinary  a  coincidence  between  a  question  and  an  answer,  coming 
from  persons  who  bad  no  direct  communication  with  each  other. 

Of  the  effect  added  to  wit  by  the  promptitude  with  which  its  com- 
binations are  formed,  Fuller  appears  to  have  had  a  very  just  idea, 
from  what  he  has  recorded  of  the  social  hours  of  our  two  great  English 
Dramatists.  ^  Jonson's  parts  were  not  so  ready  to  run  of  themseiveS| 
*^  as  able  to  answer  the  spur ;  so  that  it  may  be  truly  said  of  him,  that 
*^  he  had  an  tlaboraU  tot/,  wrought  out  by  his  own  industry. — Many 
^<  were  the  wit-combats  between  him  and  Shakspeare,  which  two  I 
^<  behold  like  a  Spanish  great  galleon,  and  an  English  man  of  war — 
^  Jonson  (like  the  former)  was  built  far  higher  in  learning ;  solid,  but 
^^  slow  in  his  performances*  Shakspeare,  with  the  English  man  of  war, 
*^  lesser  in  bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with  all  tides,  tack 
^^  about  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds,  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit 
"  and  invention.'^* 

I  before  observed,  that  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  wit  is  increased, 
when  the  two  ideas,  between  which  the  relation  is  discovered ,  are  sug- 
gested by  different  persons*  In  the  case  of  a  hon  mot  occurring  in  con- 
versation, the  reason  of  this  is  abundantly  obvious;  because,  when  the 
related  ideas  are  suggested  by  different  persons,  we  have  a  proof  that 
the  wit  was  not  premeditated.  But  even  in  a  written  composition,  we 
are  much  more  delighted  when  the  subject  was  furnished  to  the  author 
by  another  person,  than  when  he  chooses  the  topic  on  which  he  is  to 
display  his  wit  How  much  would  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  the  Kty 
to  th€  Leek  be  diminished,  if  we  suspected  that  the  author  had  the  key 
in  view  when  he  wrote  that  poem ;  and  that  he  introduced  some  expres- 
sions, in  order  to  furnish  a  subject  for  the  wit  of  the  commentator  ? 
How  totally  would  it  destroy  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  a  parody  on 
a  poem^  if  we  suspected  that  both  were  productions  of  the  same  author  ? 
The 'truth  seems  to  be,  that  when  both  the  related  ideas  are  suggested 
by  the  same  person,  we  have  not  a  very  satisfactory  proof  of  any  thing 
uncommon  in  the  intellectual  habits  of  the  author.  We  may  suspect 
that  both  ideas  occurred  to  him  at  the  same  time;  and  we  know,  that 
in  the  dullest  and  m6st  phlegmatic  minds,  such  extraordinary  associa- 
tions will  sometimes  take  place.  But  when  the  subject  of  the  wit  is  fur- 
nished by  one  person,  and  the  wit  suggested  by  another,  we  have  a 
proof,  not  only  that  the  author's  mind  abounds  with  such  singular  asso- 
ciations, but  that  he  bas  his  wit  perfectly  at  command. 

As  an  additional  confirmation  of  these  observations,  we  may  remark, 
that  the  more  an  author  is  limited  by  his  subject,  the  more  we  are  pleas- 
ed with  his  wit.  And,  therefore,  the  effect  of  wit  does  not  arise  solely 
from  the  unexpected  relations  which  it  presents  to  the  mind,  but  arises^ 
in  part,  from  the  surprise  it  excites  at  those  intellectual  habits  which 
gave  it  birth.  It  is  evident,  that  the  more  the  author  Is  circumscribed  in 
the  choice  of  his  materials}  the  greater  must  be  the  command  which  he 
has  acquired  over  those  associating  principles  on  which  wit  depends, 
and  of  consequence,  according  to  the  foregoing  doctrine,  the  greater 
muBt  be  the  S'.rprise  and  the  pleasnre  which  his  wit  produces.  In  Ad- 
dison's celebrated  verses'to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  on  his  picture  of  George 

•  History  of  the  WortbM»  of  Eaglmd.    Londoo,  1662. 
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the  First,  in  which  he  compares  the  painter  to  FblioLSy  and  the  subjects 
of  bis  peui*ii  to  the  Grecian  Deities,  the  range  of  the  Poet's  wit  was  ne- 
cessarily confined  within  very  narrow  bounds ;  and  what  principally 
delights  us  in  that  performance  is,  the  surprising  ease  and  felicity  with 
which  he  runs  the  parallel  between  the  English  history  and  the  Greek 
mythology.  Of  all  the  allusions  which  the  following  passage  contains, 
there  is  not  one,  taken  singly,  of  very  extraordinary  merit ;  and  yet  the 
effect  of  the  whole  is  uncommonly  great,  from  the  singular  power  of 
combination,  which  so  long  and  so  difficult  an  exertion  discovers. 

"  Wise  Phidias  thus,  hit  skill  to  prove, 

"  Through  many  a  god  advanc'd  to  Jove, 

^*  And  uiight  the  poUshM  rocks  to  shine 

'^  With  airs  and  lineaments  divine, 

*<  Till  Greece  amazM  and  half  afraid, 

"  Th»  assembled  Deities  survey'd. 

f'  Great  Pan,  who  wont  to  chase  the  fair^ 

'*  And  lov'd  the  spreading  oak,  was  there ; 

"  Old  Saturn,  too,  with  upcast  eyes, 

**  Beheld  his  abdicated  skies ; 

*•'  And  mighty  Mars  for  war  renowned, 

^*  In  adamantine  armour  frown'd  : 

*'  By  him  the  childless  Goddess  rose,  ' 

"  Minerva,  studious  to  compose 

"  Her  twisted  threads ;  the  web  she  strung, 

'*  And  o'er  a  loom  of  marble  hung ; 

*'  Thetis,  the  troubled  ocean's  queen, 

**•  Matched  with  a  mortal  next  was  seen, 

"  Reclining  on  a  funeral  um, 

'*  Her  short-Uv'd  darling  son  to  mourn  •• 

*<  The  last  was  he,  whose  thunder  slew 

**  The  Titan  race,  a  rebel  crew, 

'•  That  from  a  hundred  hiUs  ally'd, 

'*ln  impious  league  their  King  detyd,^* 

According  to  the  view  which  I  have  given  of  the  nature  of  Wit,  the 
pleasure  we  derive  from  that  assemblage  of  ideas  which  it  presents,  is 
greatly  heightened  and  enlivened  by  our  surprise  at  the  command  dis- 
played over  a  part  of  the  constitution,  which,  in  our  own  case,  we  find 
to  be  so  little  subject,  to  the  will.  We  consider  Wit  as  a  sort  of  feat  or 
trick  of  intellectual  dexterity,  analogous,  in  some  rebpects,  to  the  ex- 
traordinary performances  of  jugglers  and  rope  dancers;  and,  in  both 
cases,  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  the  exhibition,  is  explicable  in  part ^ 
(I,  by  no  means,  say  entirely)  on  the  same  principles. 

If  these  remarks  be  just,  it  seem^  to  follow  as  a  consequence,  tliat  those 
men  who  are  most  deficient  in  the  power  of  prompt  combination,  will  be 
most  poignantly  affected  by  it  when  exerted  at  the  will  of  another :  and 
therefore,  the  charge  of  jealousy  and  envy  brought  against  rival  Wil*^ 
when  disposed  to  look  grave  at  each  other's  jests,  may  perhaps  be  ob- 
viated in  a  way  less  injurious  to  their  character.  r 
.  The  same  remarks  suggest  a  limitation,  or  rather  an  explanation,  of 
an  assertion  of  Lord  Chesterfield's,  that  *^  genuine  wit  never  made  any 
man  laugh  since  the  creation  of  the  world."  The  obser\'ation,  I  believe, 
to  be  JQst,  if  by  genuine  wit,  we  mean  wit  wholly  divested  of  every  mix- 
ture of  humour  $  and  if  by  laughter  we  mean,  that  convulsive  and  noisy 
a;;itation  which  is  excited  by  the  ludicrous.  But  there  is  unquestion^ 
y  a  $miU  appropriated  to  the  flashes  of  wit ;— a  smile  of  surprisf 
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wonder  j — ^not  altogether  unlike  the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  and 
the  countenancei  by  a  feat  of  legerdemain  when  executed  with  uncom* 
mon  success. 

4  -     -^  II. 

'  OF  KHTMB. 

The  pleasure  we  receive  from  rhyme  seems  also  to  arise,  partly,  from 
our  surprise  at  the  command  which  the  Poet  must  have  acquired  over 
the  train  of  his  ideas,  in  order  to  be  able  to  express  himself  with  ele- 
gance, and  the  appearance  of  ease,  under  the  restraint  which  rhyme 
imposes.  In  witty  or  in  humorous  perforndances,  this  surprise  serves  to 
enliven  that  which  the  wit  or  the  humour  produces,  and  renders  its  ef- 
fects more  sensible.  How  flat  do  the  liveliest  and  most  ludicrous  thoughts 
appear  in  blank  verse  f  And  how  wonderfully  is  the  wit  of  Pope  height- 
ened, by  the  easy  and  happy  rhymes  in  which  it  is  expressed  \ 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined,  either  in  the  case  of  wit  or  of 
rhyme,  that  the  pleat^ure  arises  solely  from  our  surprise  at  the  uncommon 
habits  of  association  which  the  author  discovers.  In  the  former  case, 
there  must  be  presented  to  the  mind,  an  unexpected  analogy  or  relation 
between  different  ideas ;  and  perhaps  other  circumstances  must  concur 
to  render  the  wit  perfect. 

If  the  combination  has  co  other  merit  than  that  of  bringing  together 
two  ideas  which  never  met  before,  we  may  be  surprised  at  its  <^dity, 
but  we  do  not  consider  it  as  a  proof  of  wit.  On  the  contrary,  the  want 
of  any  analogy  or  relation  between  the  combined  ideas,  leads  us  to  sus- 
pect, that  the  one  did  not  suggest  the  other,  in  consequence  of  any  ha- 
bits of  association ;  but  that  the  two  were  brought  together  by  study,  or 
by  mere  accident.  All  that  I  affirm  is,  that  when  the  analogy  or  relation 
is  pleasing  in  itself,  our  pleasure  is  heightened  by  our  surprise  at  the  au- 
thors' habits  of  association  when  compared  with  our  own.  In  the  case 
of  Rhyrae^  too,  ih^ve  is  undoubtedly  a  certain  degree  of  pleasure  aris- 
ing from  the  recurrence  of  the  same  sound.  We  frequently  observe 
children  amuse  themselves  with  repeating  over  single  words  which 
rhyme  together ;  and  the  lower  people,  who  derive  little  pleasure  from 
poetry,  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  ear>  are  so  plea9ed  with  the 
echo  of  the  rhymes,  that  when  they  read  verses  where  it  h  not  perfect, 
they  are  apt  to  supply  the  Poet's  defects,  by  violating  the  common  rules 
of  pronunciation.  This  pleasure,  however,  is  heightened  by  our  admi- 
ration of  the  miraculous  powers  which  the  poet  must  have  acquired  over 
the  train  of  his  ideas,  and  over  all  the  various  modes  of  expression  which 
the  language  affords,  in  order  to  convey  instruction  and  entertainment, 
without  transgre^ing  the  established  laws  of  regular  versification.  In 
tome  of  the  lower  kinds  of  poetry,  for  example,  m  acrostics,  and  in  the 
'  lines  whirh  are  adapted  Xohquts  rimSiy  the  merit  lies  entirely  in  this  com- 
mand of  thought  and  expression ;  or  in  other  words,  in  a  command  of 
ideas  founded  on  extraordinary  habits  of  association.  Even  some  au- 
thors of  a  superior  class  occasionally  shew  an  inclination  to  display  their 
knack  at  rhyming,  by  introducing,  at  the  end  of  the  first  line  of  a  couplet, 
some  word  to  which  the  language  hardly  affords  a  corresponding  sound. 
Swift,  in  his  more  trifling  pieces,  abounds  with  instances  of  this  $  and  in 
^     Hudibras,  when  the  author  uses  bis  double  and  triple  rhymes^  many 
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coupkts  have  jio  merit  whatever  but  what  arises  from  difficulty  of  exe- 
cution. 

The  pleasure  we  receive  from  rhyme,  in  serious  ooropositioos,  arises 
from  a  combination  of  different  circumstances  which  my  present  sub- 
ject does  not  lead  me  to  investigate  particularly.*  I  am  persuaded^ 
howeyer^that  it  arise*,  in  part,  from  our  surprise  at  the  Poet's  habits  of 
association,  which  enable  him  to  convey  his  thoughts  with  ease  and 
beauty,  notwithstanding  the  narrow  limits  within  which  his  choice  of 
expression  is  confined.  One  proof  of  this  is,  that  if  there  appear  any 
mark  of  constraint,  either  in  the  ideas  or  in  the  expression,  our  pleasure 
is  proportionally  diminished.  The  thoughts  must  seem  to  suggest  each 
other,  and  the  rhymes  to  be  only  an  accidental  circumstance.  The 
same  remark  may  be  made  on  the  measure  of  the  verse.  When  in  its 
greatest  perfection^  it  does' not  appear  to  be  the  result  of  labour,  but  to 
be  dictated  by  nature,  or  prompted  by  inspiration.  In  Pope's  best  ver- 
ses, the  idea  is  expressed  with  as  little  inversion  of  style,  and  witb  as 
much  conciseness,  precision  and  propriety,  as  the  author  could  have  at- 
tained^  had  he  been  writing  prose :  without  any  apparent  exertion  on 
his  part,  the  words  seem  spontaneously  to  arrange  themselves  in  the 
most  musical  numbers. 

<"  While  still  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fane, 
''  I  UspM  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came.^* 

This  facility  of  versification^  It  is  true,  may  be,  and  probably  is,  in  most 
cases,  only  apparent :  and  it  is  reasonable  to  think,  that  in  the  most 
perfect  poetical  productions,  not  only  the  choice  of  words,  but  the 
choice  of  ideas,  is  Influenced  by  the  rhymes.  In  a  prose  composition, 
the  author  holds  on  in  a  direct  course,  according  to  the  plan  he  has  pre- 
viousJ V  formed ;  but  in  a  poem,  the  rhymes  which  occur  to  him  are  per- 
petually diverting  him  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  by  suggesting 
ideas  which  do  not  naturally  rise  out  of  his  subject.  This^  I  presume^ 
i9  Butler's  meaning  in  the  following  couplet : 

^*  Rhymes  the  rudder  are  of  verses 

**>  With  which  like  ships,  they  steer  their  courses.'^ 

But  although  this  may  be  the  case  in  fact,  the  Poet  must  employ  all  his 

*  In  Slegiac  poetry,  the  recurrence  of  the  same  sound,  aad  the  uniformity  in  the 
stnictnre  of  the  versification  which  this  nocessarily  occasions,  are  peculiarly  suit- 
edto  the  iosctivity  of  the  mind.  Mid  to  the  slow  and  equable  succession  of  its 
ideas,  when  under  the  influence  of  tender  or  melancholy  passions ;  and,  accord- 
ingly,  m  such  cases,  even  tlie  Latin  poets,  though  the  genius  of  their  language  be 
very  ill  fitted  for  compositions  in  rhyme,  occasionally  indulge  themselves  in  somi- 
thing  very  nearly  approaching  to  it. 

**  MeOHiona  si  mater,  mater  ploravit  Achilleto, 
**•  Et  ungant  magnas  tristia  fata  Deas ; 
**  Plebilis  indignos  Glegeia  solve  capillos, 
^  Ah  nimis  ex  vero  nunc  tibi  nomen  erit.*' 

Many  other  instances  of  the  tame  kind  might  be  produced  from  jlhe  Vtgiac  vei^es 
of  Ovid  and  TibullDSw 
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art  to  conceal  it:  in  so  much  that,  if  he  finds  himself  under  the  necessi- 
ty to  introduce,  on  account  of  the  rhymes,  a  superfluous  idea,  or  an 
awkward  expression,  he  must  place  it  in  the  first  line  of  the  couplet,  and 
not  In  the  second ;  for  the  reader,  naturally  presuming  that  the  lines 
were  composed  in  the  order  In  which  the  author  arranges  them,  is  more 
apt  to  suspect  the  second  line  to  be  accommodated  to  the  first,  than 
the  first  to  the  second.  And  this  slight  artifice  is,  in.  general,  sufficient 
to  impose  on  that  degree  of  attention  with  which  poetry  ts  read.  Who 
can  doubt  that,  in  the  following  lines.  Pope  wrote  the  first  for  the  take 
of  the  second? 

**'  A  wit's  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod : 

''  An  honest  man's  the  ndblest  «mrk  of  God.'' 

Were  the  first  of  these  lines,  or  a  line  equally  unmeamng,  placed  last, 
the  couplet  would  have  appeared  execrable  to  a  person  of  the  most  mo- 
derate  taste. 

Itafibrds  a  strong  confirmation -of  the  foregoing  observations,  that 
the  Poets  of  some  nations  have  delighted  in  the  practice  of  alliteration, 
as  well  as  of  rhyme,  and  have  even  considered  it  as  an  essential  clrcum* 
stance  in  versification.  Dr.  Beattie  observes,  that  ^*  some  ancient  Cng- 
'<  lish  poems  are  more  distinguished  by  alliteration,  than  by  any  olher  po- 
<^  eticsJ  contrivance.  In  the  works  of  Langland,  even  when  no  regard 
<'  is  had  to  rhyme,  and  but  little  to  a  rude  sort  of  anapeestic  measure,  it 
<<  seems  to  have  been  a  rule,  that  three  words,  ..at  least,  of  each  line 
«<  should  begin  with  the  same  letter.''  A  late  author  informs  us,  that, 
in  the  Icelandic  poetry,  alliteration  b  considered  as  a  circumstance  no 
less  essential  than  rhyme.*  He  mentions  also  several  other  restraints, 
which  must  add  wonderfully  to  the  difficulty  of  versification ;  and 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  perfectly  arbitrary  and  capricious.  If  that 
really  be  the  case,  the  whole  pleasure  of  the  reader  or  hearer  arises 
from  his  surprise  at  the  facility  of  the  Poet's  composition  under  these 
complicated  restraints;  thatis,  fromhissurpciseat  the  command  which 
the  Poet  has  acqfiired  over  his  th6ughts  and  expressions.  In  our  rhyme, 
I  acknowledge,  that  the  coincidence  of  sound  is  agreeable  in  itself; 
and  only  affirm,  that  the  pleasure  which  the  ear  receives  from  it,  is 
beigfateacd  by  the  other  consideration. 


III. 


or  FOXTICAL  FANCY. 

^     TfliXB  is  another  habit  of  association,  which,  in  some  men,  b  very 
remarkable;  that  which  is  the  foundation  of  Poetical' Fancy :  a  talent 

*  "  The  Icelandic  poetiy  required  two  things  $  viz.  words  with  the  same  initial 
letters,  and  words  or  the  same  sound.  It  was  divided  into  stanzas*  each  of  which 
consisted  of  four  couplets ;  and  each  of  these  couplets  was  again  composed  of 
two  bemistichs,  of  which  every  one  contained  six  syllables ;  and  it  Waa  not  allow- 
ed to  augment  this  number,  except  in  cases  ofthe  greatest  necessity."  See  Va« 
Tmou's  Letters  on  Iceland*  p.  208^ 
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which  agrees  with  Wit  in  some  circumstaiices.  but  which  differs  from 
U  essentially  in  others. 

The  pleasure  we  receive  from  Wit,  agrees  in  one  particular  with  the 
pleasure  which  arises  from  poetical  alludions ;  that  in  both  cases  we  are 
pleased  with  contemplating  an  analogy  between  two  different  subjects. 
But  they  differ  in  this,  that  the  man  of  Wit  has  no  other  aim  than  to 
combine  analogous  ideas  ;•  whereat  no  allusion  can,  with  propriety, 
have  a  place  in  serious  poetry,  unless  it  either  illustrate  or  adorn  the 
principal  subject.  If  it  has  both  these  recommendations,  the  allusion 
is  perfecl.  If  it  has  neither,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  allusions  of 
Cowley  and  of  Young,  the  Fancy  of  the  Poet  degenerates  into  Wit 

If  the  observations  be  well-founded,  they  suggest  a  rule  with  respect 
to  poetical  allusions,  which  has  not  always  been  sufficiently  attended  to. 
It  frequently  happens,  that  two  subjects  bear  an  analogy  to  each  other 
Id  more  respects  than  one  \  and  where  such  can  be  found,  they  undoubt- 
edly fumi«h  the  most  favourable  ofM  occasions  for  the  display  of  Wit. 
But  lii  serious  poetry,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  however  striking 
these  analogies  may  be,  and  although  each  of  them  might,  with  propri- 
ety, be  made  the  foundation  of  a  separate  allusion,  it  is  Improperi  lo 
the  course  of  the  same  allusion,  to  include  more  than  one  of  them ;  as, 
by  doing  so,  an  a>itbor  discovers  an  affectation  of  Wit,  or  a  desire  of 
tracing  analogies,  instead  of  illustrating  or  adorning  the  subject  of  his 
com  position. 

I  formerly  defined  Fancy  to  be  a  power  of  associating  ideas  accord- 
ing to  the  relations  of  resemblance  and  analogy.  This  definiticii  will 
probably  be  thought  too  general ;  and  to  approach  too  near  to  that 
given  of  Wit.  In  order  to*  discover  the  neeessary  limitations,  we  shali 
cqaslder  what  the  circumstances  are,  which  please  us  in  poetical  allu- 
sioos.  As  these  allusions  are  sugg^ted  by  Fancy,  and  are  the  most 
striking  instances  in  which  it  displays  itself,  the  received  rules  of  Crit- 
ics with  respeet  to  them  may  throw  some  light  on  the  mental  power 
which  gives  them  birth. 

1.  An  allu>ion  pleases,  by  illustrating  a  subject  comparatively  ob- 
scure. Hence,  I  apprehend  it  will  be  found,  that  allusions  from  the 
intellectual  world  to  the  material,  are  more  pleasing,  than  from  the  ma- 
terial world  to  the  intellectual.  Mason,  in  his  Ode  to  Memoiy,  com- 
pares the  influence  of  that  faculty  over  our  ideas,  to  the  authority  of  a 
general  over  his  troops : 

**  thou,  whose  sway 
'  •^  The  throngM  ideal  hofta  obey ; 
«« Who  Indflt  their  nuiks  now  vanish,  now  appear, 
^  Flame  in  the  van,  or  darken  ia  the  rear.*^ 

Would  the  allusion  have  been  equally  pleasing,  from  a  general  marshal- 
ling lus  soldiers,  to  Memory  and  the  succession  of  ideas  ? 

The  eflbct  of  a  literal  and  spiritless  trandation  of  a  work  of  genius, 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  ^res  which  we  see,  when  we  look 
at  the  wrong  side  of  a  beautiful  piece  of  tapestry.    The  allnsioo  is  in- 

*I  spesk  here  of  pate  and  unmixed  wit,  and  not  of  witj  blended,  as  it  is  most 
cfimm^nXj^  with  soipe  degree  of  husMur. 
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geniouB  and  happy ;  but  the  pleasure  which  wc  receive  from  it  arises, 
not  merely  from  the  analogy  which  it  presents  to  us,  but  from  the  illus-  ^ 
tration  which  it  affords  of  the  autbor^s  idea.  No  one,  surely,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  piece  of  tapestry,  would  think  of  comparing  the  difference  be- 
tween its  sides,  to  that  between  an  original  composition  and  a  literal 
translation ! 

Cicero,  and  after  him  Mr.  Locke,  in  illustrating  the  difficulty  of  at- 
tending to  the  subjects  of  our  consciousness,  have  compared  the  Mind 
to  the  Eye,  which  sees  every  object  around  it.  but  is  invisible  to  itself. 
To  have  compared  the  Eye,  in  this  respect,  to  the  Mind,  would  have 
been  absurd. 

Mr.  Pope's  comparison  of  the  progress  of  youthful  curiosity,  in  the 
pursuits  of  science,  to  that  of  a  traveller  among  the  Alps,  has  been  much 
and  justly,  admired.  How  would  the  beauty  of  the  allusion  have  been 
diminished,  if  the  Alps  had  furnished  the  original  subject,  and  not  the 
illustratbn ! 

But  although  this  rule  holds  in  general,  I  acknowledge,  that  instances 
may  be  produced,  from  our  most  celebrated  poetical  performances,  of 
allusions  from  material  objects,  both  to  the  intellectual  and  the  moral 
worlds.  These,  however,  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  are 
not  to  be  found  in  descriptive  or  in  didactic  works,  but  in  compositions 
written  under  the  influence  of  some  particular  passion,  or  which  are 
meant  to  express  tome  peculiarity  in  the  mind  of  the  author.  Thus,  a 
melancholy  man,  who  has  met  with  many  misfortunes  in  life,  will  be  apt 
to  moralize  on  every  physical  events  and  every  appearance  of  nature ; 
because  his  attention  dwells  more  habitually  on  human  life  and  conduct, 
than  on  the  material  objects  around  him.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
banished  Duke,  in  Sbakspe^u^'s  As  you  like  tt,  who,  in  the  language  of 
that  Poet. 

^  Finds  tongues  in  trees » books  in  the  running  brooks, 
^  Sermons  ip  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.'* 

But  this  is  plainly  a  distempered  state  of  the  mind ;  and  the  allusions 
please,  not  so  much  by  the  analogies  they  present,  as  by  the  picture 
they  give  of  the  tharacter  of  the  person  to  whom  they  have  occurred. 

2.  An  allusion  pleases,  by  presenting  a  new  and  beautiful  image  to 
the  mind.  The  analogy,  or  the  resemblance  between  this  image  and  the 
principal  subject,  is  agreeable  of  itself,  and  is  indeed  necessary  to  fur- 
nvsh  an  apology  for  the  transition  which  the  writer  makes ;  but  the 
pleasure  is  wonderfully  heightened,  when  the  new  ima^e  thus  present* 
ed  is  a  beautiful  one.  The  following  allusion,  in  one  of  Mr.  Home's  tra- 
gedies, appears  to  me  to  unite  almost  every  excellence : 

•*  Hope  and  fear,  alternate  swayM  his  breast ; 

^  Like  light  and  shade  upon  a  Waving  field, 
»  Coursing  each  other,  when  the  flying  clouds 
^<  Nov  hidet  and  now  reveal,  the  Sun.'' 

Here  the  analogy  is  remarkably  perfect  j  not  only  between  light  and 
hope,  and  between  darkness  and  fear,  but  between  the  rapid  succession 
of  light  and  shade,  and  the  momentary  influences  of  these  opposil^ 
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emotions :  and  at  the  same  time,  the  new  image  which  is  presented  to 
us,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  striking  in  nature. 

The  foregoing  observations'  suggest  a  reason  why  the  principal  stores 
of  Fancy  are  commonly  sup|x>sed  to  be  borrowed  from  the  material 
world.  Wit  has  a  more  extensive  province,  and  delights  to  make  new 
combinations,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  compareid  ideas :  but  the 
favourite  excursions  of  Fancy,  are  from  intellectual  and  moral  subjects' 
to  the  appearances  with  which  our  senses  are  conversant.  The  truth  is, 
that  such  allusions  please  more  than  any  others  in  poetry.  According 
to  thisJimited  idea  of  Fancy,  it  presupposes,  where  it  is  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degfee,  an  extensive  observation  of  natural  objects,  and  a  mind 
susceptible  of  strong  impressions  from  them.  It  is  thus  only  that  a  stock 
of  images  can  be  acquired :  and  that  these  images  will  be  ready  to  pre- 
sent themselves,  whenever  any  analogous  subject  occurs.  And  hence 
probably  it  is,  that  poetical  genius  is  almost  always  united  with  an  ex- 
quisite sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  fancy^  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark, 
that  its  two  qualities  are,  liveliness  and  luxuriancy.  The  word  lively  re^ 
fers  to  the  quickness  of  the  association.  The  word  rich  or  Itixurimt  to 
the  variety  of  associated  ideas.  ^   /  i  ^f 

IV. 

OF  INVKNTION  IM  THE  ARTS  AND  SClBMtSKS. 

To  these  powers  of  Wit  and  Fancy,  that  of  Invention  in  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  has  a  striking  resemblance.  Like  them,  it  implies  a  command 
over  certain  classes  of  ideas,  which  in  ordinary  men  are  not  equally  sub- 
ject to  the  will:  and  like  th^m,  too,  it  is  the  result  of  acquired  habits, 
and  not  the  original  giA  of  nature. 

Of  the  process  of  the  mind  In  scientific  invention,  I  propose  after- 
wards to  treat  fully  under  the  article  of  Reasoning;  and  I  shall  there- 
fore confine  myself  at  present  to  a  few  detached  remarks  upon  some 
views  of  the  subject  which  are  suggested  by  the  foregoing  inquiries. 

Before  we  proceed,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  the  distinction 
between  Invention  and  Discovery.  The  object  of  the  former,  as  has 
been  frequently  remarked,  is  to  produce  something  which  had  no  exist- 
ence before  i  that  of  the  latter,  to  brmg  to  light  something  which  did 
exist,  but  which  was  concealed  from  common  observation.  Thus  we 
say,  Otto  Guerricke  invented  the  air  pump;  Sanctorius  invented  the 
thermometer;  Newton  and  Gregory  invented  the  reflecting  telescope: 
Galileo  discovered  the  solar  spots ;  and  Harvey  discovered  the  circula- 
tion of  the  bk>od.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  improvements  in  the  Arts 
aire  properly  called  inventions}  and  that  facts  brought  to  light  by  means 
of  observation,  are  properly  called  discoveries. 

Agreeable  to  this  analogy  is  the  use  which  we  make  of  these  words, 
when  we  apply  them  to  subjects  purely  intellectual.  As  truth  is  eternal 
and  immutable,  and  has  no  dependence  on  our  belief  or  disbelief  of  it, 
a  person  who  brings  to  light  a  truth  formerly  unknown,  is  said  to  make 
a  discbveiy.  A  person,  on  the  other  hand,  who  contrives  a  new  method 
of  discovering  truths  is  called  an  inventor.  Py  tbagoras^  we  say,  discover- 
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cd  the  forty-seventh  proposition  of  Euclid's  first  book ;  Newton  dis- 
covered the  binomial  theorem  :  but  he  invented  the  method  of  prime 
and  ultimate  ratio's ;  and  h<>  invented  the  method  of  fluxions. 

In  i^eneral  every  advancement  in  knowledge  is  considered  as  a  dis- 
covery; every  contrivance  by  which  we  produce  an  effect>  or  accom- 
plish an  end,  is  considered  as  an  invention.  Discoveries  in  science, 
therefore!  -unless  they  are  made  by  accident^  imply  the  exerciie  of  in- 
vention; and,  according^ly,  the  word  invention^  iscomni^y  used  to  ex- 
press originality  of  genius  in  the  Sciences,  as  well  as  inihe  Arts.  It  is 
In  this  general  sense  that  I  employ  it  in  the  following  observations. 

It  was  before  remarked,  that  in  every  instance  of  ikivention,  there  is 
some  new  idea,  or  some  new  combination  of  ideas,  which  is  brought  to 
light  by  the  inventor;  and  that,  although  this  may  sometimes  happen 
in  fi  way  whi<-h  he  ia  unable  to  explain,  yet  when  a  man  possesses  an 
habitual  fertility  of  invention  in  any  particular  Art  or  Science,  and  can 
rely,  with  confidence,  on  his  ioven  ive  powers,  whenever  he  is  called 
upon  to  exert  them ;  be  must  have  acquired,  by  previous  habits  of  study, 
a  command  over  those  classes  of  his  ideas,  wliich  are  subservient  to  the 
particular  effort  that  he  wishes  to  make.  In  what  manner  this  command 
is  acquired,  it  is  not  possible,  perhaps,  to  explain  completely ;  but  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  chiefly  in  the  two  following  ways.  In  the  first 
place,  by  his  habits  of  speculation,  he  may  have  arranged  his  know- 
ledge in  such  a  manner  as  may  render  it  easy  for  htm  to  combine,  at 
pleasure,  all  the  various  ideas  in  his  mind,  which  have  any  relation  to 
the  subject  about  which  he  is  occupied:  or,  secondly,  he  may  have 
learned  by  experience  certain  general  riHes,  by  means  of  which  he  can 
direct  the  train  of  his  thoughts  into  those  channels,  in  which  the  ideas 
be  is  in  quest  of  may  be  most  likely  to  occur  to  hinv. 

1.  The  former  of  these  observations  I  shall  not  stop  to  illustrate  par* 
ticularly  at  present,  as  the  same  subject  will  occur  aAerwards,  under 
the  article  of  Memory.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  in  this  chapter, 
to  remark,  that  as  habits  of  speculation  have  a  tendency  to  classify  our 
ideas,  by  leading  us  to  refer  particular  facts  and  particular  truths  to 
general  principles ;  and  as  it  is  from  an  approximation  and  comparison 
of  related  ideas,  that  new  discoveries  in  most  instances  result ;  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  philosopher,  even  supposing  that  it  is  not  more  extensive, 
is  arranged  in  a  manner  much  more  favourable  to  invention,  than  in  a 
mind  unaccustomed  to  system. 

How  much  invention  depends  on  a  proper  combination  of  the  mate- 
rials of  our  knowledge,  appears  from  the  resources  which  occur  to  men 
of  the  lowest  degree  of  ingenuity^  when  t^ey  are  pressed  by  any  alarm- 
ing difficulty  and  danger,  and  from  the  unexpected  exertions  made  by 
very  ordinary  characters,  when  called  to  situations  which  rouse  their 
latent  powers.  In  such  cases,  I  take  for  granted,  that  necessity  ope- 
rates in  producing  invention,  chiefly  by  concentrating  the  attention  of 
the  mind  to  one  set  of  ideas,  by  leading  us  to  view  these  in  every  light, 
and  to  combine  tliem  variously  with  each  other.  As  the  same  idea 
may  be  connected  with  an  infinite  variety  of  others  by  different  rela- 
tions, it  may,  according  to  circumstances,  at  one  time,  suggest  one  of 
these  ideas,  and,  at  another  time,  a  different  one.  When  we  dwell 
tong  on  the  same  idea,  we  obtain  all  the  others  to  which  it  is  any  way 
related,  and  thus  are  furnished  with  materi<i>>      <vhich  our  powers  of 
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jud^ent  and  reasoning  may  be  employed.  The  effect  of  the  divieion 
of  labour  in  multiplying  mechanical  contrivances,  is  to  be  explained 
partly  on  the  same  principle,  ft  limits  the  attention  to  a  particular  sub- 
ject, and  familiarizes  to  the  mind  all  the  possible  combinations  of  ideaa 
which  have  any  relation  to  it. 

These  observations  suggest  a  remarkable  difference  between  Inven- 
tion and  Wit.  The  former  depends,  in  most  instances,  on  a  combina- 
tion of  those  ideas,  which  are  connected  by  the  less  obvious  principles 
of  assocTation;  and  it  may  be  called  forth  in  almost  any  mind  by  the 
pressure  of  external  circumstances.  The  ideas  which  must  be  combined, 
in  order  to  produce  the  latter,  are  chiefly  such  as  are  associated  by  those 
slighter  connexions  which  take  place  when  the  mind  is  careless  and  dia* 
engaged.  ^  If  you  have  real  wit,"  says  Lord  Chesterfield,  ^Mt  will 
'^  flow  spontaneously,  and  you  need  not  aim  at  it ;  for  in  that  case,  the 
<^  rule  of  the  gospel  fs  reversed;  and  it  will  prove,  seek  and  you  shall 
^'  not  find."  Agreeably  to  this  observation,  wif  is  promoted  by  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  intoxication,  %Aich  prevents  the  exercise  of  that  attention 
which  is  necessary  for  invention  In  matters  of  Science.  Hence  too  it  is, 
that  those  who  have  the  reputation  of  Wits,  are  commonly  men  confi- 
llent  In  their  own  powers,  who  allow  the  train  Kil^  their  ideas  to  follow 
in  a  great  measure  its  natural  course,  and  hazard,  in  company,  every 
Ihittg,  good  or  bad,  that  occurs  to  them.  Men  oi  modesty  and  taste 
seldooi  attempt  wit  in  a  promiscuous  society,  or  if  they  are  forced  to 
make  "inich  an  exertion,  they  are  seldom  successful.  Such  men,  how* 
ever,  in  the  circle  of  their  friends,  to  whom  they  can  unbosom  them- 
selves without  reserve,  are  frequently  the  most  amusing  and  the  roost 
interesting  of  companions ;  as  the  vivacity  of  their  wit  is  tempered  by  a 
correct  judgment,  and  refined  manners,  and  as  its  effect  is  neightened 
by  that  sensibility  and  delicacy,  with  which  we  so  rarely  find  it  accom- 
panied in  the  common  intercourse  of  life* 

When  a  man  of  wit  makes  an  exertion  to  distinguish  himself,  his  sal- 
lies are  commonly  too  far  fetched  ta please.  He  brings  his  mind  into  a 
state  approaching  to  that  of  the  inventor,  and  becomes  rather  ingenious 
than  witty.  This  is  often  the  case  with  the  writers  whom  Johnson  dis- 
tiDjDiishes  by  the  name  of  the  Metaphysical  Poets. 

Those  powers  of  invention,  which  necessity  occasionally  calls  forth 
in  uncultivated  minds,  some  individuals  possess  habitually.  The  rela- 
ted ideas  which,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  are  brought  together  by  the 
slow  efforts  of  attention  and  recollection,  present  themselves  to  the  lat- 
ter, in  consequence  of  a  more  systematical  arrangement  of  their  know- 
ledge. The  instautaneousness  with  which  such  remote  combinations  are 
effected,  sometimes  appear  so  wonderful,  that  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  it 
to  something  Kke  inspiration ;  but  it  miist  be  rememberea,  that  when  a- 
ny  subject  strongly  and  habitually  occupies  the  thou&;ht9,  it  gives  us  an 
interest  in  the  observation  of  the  most  trivial  circumstance  which  we  sus- 
pect to  have  any  relation  to  it,  however  distant ;  and  by  thus  rendering 
the  common  objects  and  occurrences  which  the  accidents  of  life  present 
to  us,  subservient  to  one  particular  employment  of  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers, establishes  in  the  memory  a  connexion  between  our  favourite  pur- 
suit, and  all  the  materials  with  which  experience  and  reflection  have 
supplied  us  for  the  farther  prosecution  of  it. 
II.  1  observed,  in  the  second  place,  that  invention  may  be  facilitated 
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by  g^eneral  raleS|  which  enable  the  inventor  to  direct  the  train  of  his 
thoughts  into  particular  channels.  These  rules  (to  ascertain  which 
ought  to  be  one  principal  object  of  the  logician)  will  afterwards  fall  un- 
der noy  cotisideration,  when  I  come  to  examine  those  intellectual  pro- 
cesses which  are  subservient  to  the  discovery  of  truth*  At  present,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  general  remarks;  in  stating  which  I  haver 
DO  other  aim,  than  to  shew  to  how  great  a  degree  invention  depends 
on  cultivation  and  habit,  even  in  those  sciences  in  which  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  every  thing  depends  on  natural  genius. 

When  we  consider  the  geometrical  discoveries  of  the  ancients,  in  the 
form  in  which  they  are  exhibited  in  the  greater  part  of  the  works  which 
have  survived  to  our  times,  it  is  seldom  possible  tor  us  to  trace  the  steps 
by  which  they  were  led  to  their  conclusions:  and,  indeed^  the  objects 
of  this  science  are  so  unlike  those  of  all  others,  that  it  is  not  unnatural 
for  a  person  when  he  enters  on  the  study,  to  be  dazzled  by  its  novelty, 
and  to  form  an  exaggerated  conception  of  the  genius  of  those  men  who 
first  brought  to  light  such  a  variety  of  truths,  so  profound  and  so  re- 
mote from  the  ordinary  course  of  our  speculations.  We  find,  however, 
that  even  at  the  time  when  the  ancient  analysis  was  unknown  to  the 
iBoderns,  such  mathematicians  as  had  attended  to  the  progress  of  the 
mind  in  the  discovery  of  truth,  concluded  a  priori,  that  the  discoveries 
of  the  Greek  geometers  did  not,  at  first,  occur  to  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  stated  in  their  writings.  The  prevailing  opinion  was, 
that  they  had  been  possessed  of  some  secret  method  of  investigation, 
which  they  carefully  concealed  from  the  world ;  and  that  they  publish- 
ed the  result  of  their  laboturs  in  such  a  form,  as  they  thought  would  be 
most  likely  to  excite  the  admiration  of  their  readers^  <'  O  q^uam  bene 
foret,"  says  P^rus  Nonius^  ^'  si  qui  in  scientiis  mathematicis  scripserint 
^^authores,  scripta  reliquissent  inventa  sua  eadem  methodo,  et  per  eos- 
^^  dem  discursns,  quibus  ipsi  in  ea  primum  inciderunt;  et  non,  ut  in 
^<  mechanrca  loquitur  Aristoteles  de  artificibus,  qui  nobis  foris  ostendunt 
"suas  quas  fecerint  machinas,  sed-iirtificium  abscondunt,  ut  magis  ap- 
**pareant  admirabiles*  Est  utique  inventio  in  arte  qualibet  divefsa 
^^multum  a  traditione:  neque  putandum  estplurimas  Euclidis  et  Archi- 
^  medis  propositiones  fuisse  ab  illis  ea  via  inventas  qua  nobis  illi  ipsas 
<<  tradiderunt."*  The  revival  of  the  ancient  analysis  by  some  late 
mathematicians  in  this  country,  has  in  part,  justified  these  remarks,  by 
shewing  to  how  great  a  degree  the  inventive  powers  of  the  Greek  ge- 
ometers were  aided  by  that  method  of  investigation ;  and  by  exhibiting 
some  striking  specimens  of  address  in  the  practical  application  of  it. 

The  solution  of  problems,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  is  but  one  mode  in 
which  mathematical  invention  may  be  displayed.  The  discovery  of 
new  truths  is  what  we  chiefly  admire  in  an  original  genius ;  and  the 
method  of  analysis  gives  us  no  satisfaction  with  respect  to  the  process 
by  which  they  are  obtained. 

To  remove  this  difficulty  completely,  by  explaining  all  the  various 
ways  in  which  new  theorems  may  be  brought  to  light,  would  lead  to 
inquiries  foreign  to  this  work.     In  order,  however,  lb  render  the  pro- 

♦  Sec  some  other  t>a8sages  to  the  Same  purpose,  quoted  from  different  writers, 
by  Dr.  Siroson,  in  the  prefiiQe  to  bis  Bestoration  of  the  Loci  Piani  of  AppoUonius 
pcrgacus,  Glasg.  1749. 
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cess  of  the  mind,  on  such  occasions,  a  little  less  mysterious  than  it  it 
commonly  supposed  to  be,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  1  be  most 
copious  source  of  dii^coveried  is  tbe  investi^tion  of  problems ;  which 
seldom  fails  (even  although  we  should  not  succeed  in  the  attainment  of 
the  object  which  we  have  in  view)  to  exhibit  to  us  some  relations  for- 
merly unobserved  among  the  quantities  which  are  under  consideratioB. 
Of  so  great  importance  is  it  to  concentrate  the  attention  to  a  particular 
subject,  and  to  check  that  wandering  and  dissipated  habit  of  thought* 
which|  in  the  case  of  most  persons,  renders  their  speculations  barren  of 
any  profit  either  to  themselves  or  to  others.  Many  theorems,  too,  have 
been  suggested  by  analogy ;  many  have  been  investigated  from  truths 
formerly  known,  by  altering  or  by  generalizing  the  hypothesis ;  and 
many  have  been  obtained  by  a  species  of  induction.  An  illustration 
of  these  various  processes  of  the  mind  would  not  only  lead  to  new  and 
curious  remarks,  but  would  contribute  to  diminish  that  blind  admiration 
of  original  genius,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  improve- 
ment of  science. 

The  history  of  natural  philosophy,  before  and  after  the  time  of  Lord 
BacoQ,  affords  another  very  striking  proof,  how  much  the  powers  of  in- 
vention and  discovery  may  be  assisted  by  the  study  of  method  :  and  in 
all  the  schences,  without  exceptioni  whoever  employs  his  genius  with  a 
regular  and  habitual  success,  plainly  shews,  that  it  is  by  means  of  gene- 
ral rules,  that  his  inquiries  are  conducted.  Of  these  rules,  there  may 
be  many  which  the  inventor  never  stated  to  himself  in  words ;  and,  per- 
haps, he  may  even  be  unconscious  of  the  assistance  which  he  derives 
from  them ;  but  their  influence  on  his  genius  appears  unquestionably 
from  the  uniformity  wiih  which  it  proceeds ;  and  in  proportion  an  they 
can  be  ascertained  by  his  own  speculations,  or  collected  by  the  lofcician 
from  an  examination  of  his  researches,  similar  powers  of  invention  will 
be  placed  within  the  reach  of  other  men,  who  apply  themselves  to  the 
same  study. 

The  following  remarks,  which  a  truly  philosophical  artist  has  applied 
to  painting,  may  be  extended  with  some  trifling  alterations,  to  all  the 
different  employments  of  our  intellectual  powers. 

*^  What  we  now  call  genius  begins,  not  where  rules,  abstractedly  ta- 
'^  ken,  end ;  but  where  known,  vulgar,  and  trite  rules  have  no  longer 
^  any  place.-^It  roust  of  necessity  be,  that  works  of  genius,  as  well  as 
'^  every  other  effect,  as  it  must  have  its  cause,  must  likewise  have  its 
"  rules ;  it  cannot  be  by  chance,  that  excelleneies  are  produced  with 
'*  any  constancy,  or  any  certainty,  for  this  is  not  the  nature  of  chance  ; 
*^  but  the  rules  by  wl\ich  men  of  extraordinary  parts,  and  such  as  are 
'^  called  men  of  genius,  work,  are  either  such  as  they  discover  by  their 
''  own  peculiar  observation,  or  of  such  a  nice  texture  as  not  easily  to  ad- 
**  mit  handling  or  expressing  in  words. 

'^  Unsubstantial,  however,  as  these  rules  may  seem,  and  difficult  as  it 
^'  may  be  to  convey  them  in  writing,  they  are  still  seen  and  felt  in  the 
^^  mind  of  the  artist ;  and  he  works  from  them  with  as  mftch  certainty, 
"  as  if  they  were  embodied,  as  I  may  say,  upon  paper.  It  is  true,  these 
*<  refined  principles  cannot  be  always  made  palpable,  like  the  more  gross 
"  roles  of  Art ;  yet  it  does  not  folloW|  but  that  the  mind  may  be  put  in 
^  such  a  train,  that  it  shall  perceive,  by  a  kind  of  scientific  sense^  that 
*^  propriety  which  words  can  but  very  feebly  suggest."* 

*  Discourses  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
VOL.   I.  21  . 
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SECTION  Y- 

Applicatkm  of  the  Principles  suted  in  the  foregoinfr  Sections  of  this  Chapter,  to 
ezpUun  the  Phenomena  of  Dreaming. 

With  respect  to  the  Phenomena  of  Dreaming,  three  different  ques- 
lions  nsay  be  proposed.  Fin»t ;  What  is  the  state  of  the  mind  in  sleep  ? 
Or,  ill  other  words,  what  fat  ulties  then  continue  to  operate,  and  what 
faculties  are  then  suspended  ?  Secondly  $  how  far  do  our  dreams  ap- 
pear to  be  influenced  by  our  bodily  sensations ;  and  in  what  respects 
do  they  vau'y,  according^  to  the  different  conditions  of  the  body  in  hea!th| 
and  in  sickness  ?  Thirdly;  what  is  the  change  which  sleep  produces 
on  the  parts  of  the  body,  with  which  our  mental  operations  are  more  im- 
mediately connected ;  and  how  does  this  change  operate,  in  diversify* 
ingi  80  remarkably,  the  phenomena  which  our  minds  then  exhibit,  from 
those  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  our  waking  hours  ?  Of  these  three 
questions;  the  first  belongs  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  ;  and 
it  is  to  this  question  that  the  following  inquiry  is  ailmost  entirely  con- 
fined. The  second  is  more  particularly  interesting  to  the  Medical  in- 
quirer, and  does  not  properly  fall  under  the  plan  of  this  work.  The 
third  seems  to  me  to  relate  to  a  subject,  which  id  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  human  faculties. 

It  will  be  granted,  that,  if  we  could  ascertain  the  state  of  the  mind  in 
sleep,  so  as  to  be  able  to  resolve  the  various  phenomena  of  dreaming 
into  a  smaller  number  of  general  principles;  and  still  more,  if  we  could 
resolve  them  into  one  general  faot,  we  should  be  advanced  a  very  Im- 

Sortant  step  in  our  inquiries  upon  this  subject ;  even  although  we  should 
nd  it  impossible  to  shew,  in  what  manner  this  changer  in  the  state  of  the 
floind  results  from  the  change  which  sleep  produces  in  the  state  of  the 
body.  Such  a  step  would  at  least  gratify,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  dis- 
position of  our  nature  which  prompts  us  to  ascend  from  particalar  facts 
to  general  laws,  and  which  ia  the  foundation  of  all  our  philosophical 
researches;  and  in  the  present  instance,  1  am  inclined  to  think,  that  it 
carries  us  as  far  as  our  imperfect  faculties  enable  us  to  proceed. 

In  conducting  this  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  mind  in 
sleep,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect,  that  some  light  may  be  obtained 
from  an  examination  of  the  cir-umstances  which  accelerate  or  retard  its 
approach ;  for  when  we  are  disposed  to  rest,  it  is  natural  to  imagine, 
that  the  state  of  the  mind  approaches  to  its  state  in  sleep,  more  nearly, 
than  when  we  feel  ourselves  alive  and  active,  and  capable  of  applying 
ail  our  various  faculties  to  their  proper  purposes. 

In  general,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  approach  of  sleep  is  accele- 
rated by  every  circumstance  which  diminishes  or  suspends  the  exercise 
of  the  mental  powers,  and  is  retarded  by  every,  thing  which  has  a  con- 
trary tendency.  When  we  wish  for  sleep,  wa  naturally  endeavour  to 
withhold,  as'  much  as  possible,  all  the  active  exertions  of  the  mind, 
by  disengaging  our  attention  from  every  interesting  subject  of  thought. 
When  we  are  disposed  to  keep  awake,  we  naturally  fix  our  attention 
dnsomeeubject  which  ia  calculated  to  afford  employment  to  our  intel- 
lectual powers,  or  to  rouse  and  exerciae  the  active  principles  of  our 
nature. 
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It  is  well  knowni  that  there  Is  a  particular  class  of  sounds  which  com- 
pose us  to  sleep.  The  hum  of  bees ;  the  murmur  of  a  fountaio ;  the 
reading  of  an  uninteresting  discourse,  have  this  tendency  in  a  remarka- 
ble degree.  If  we  examine  this  class  of  sounds,  we  shall  find  that  it 
consists  wholly  of  sueh  as  are  fitted  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the 
mind  from  its  own  thoughts,  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  not  sufficiently 
interesting  to  engage  its  attention  to  themselves. 

It  is  also  matter  of  common  observation,  that  children  and  persons  of 
little  reflection,  who  are  chiefly  occupied  about  sensible  objects,  and 
whose  mental  artivity  is,  in  a  great  measure*  suspended,  as  soon  as  their  . 
perceptive  powers  are  unemployed,  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  con- 
tinue awake,  when  they  are  deprli^  of  thur  usual  engagements.  The 
same  thing  has  been  remarked  of  savages,  whose  time,  like  that  of  the 
lower  animals,  is  almost  completely  divided  between  sleep  and  their 
bodily  exertions.* 

From  a  consideration  of  these  facts.  It  seents  reasonable  to  conclude, 
that  Id  sleep  those  operations  of  the  mind  are  suspended,  which  depend 
on  our  volition;  for  if  it  be  certain,  that  before  we  fall  asleep,  we  must 
withhold,  as  much  as  we  are  able,  the  exercise  of  all  our  di£ferent  pow- 
ers, it  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined,  that  as  soon  as  sleep  cooimenees,  these 
powers  should  again  begin  to  be  exerted.  The  more  probable  conclu- 
sion is,  that  when  we  are  desirous  to  procure  sleep,  we  bring  both  mind 
and  body,  as  nearly  as  we  can,  into  that  state  in  which  they  are  to  con« 
U\»ue  after  sleep  commences*  The  difference,  therefore,  between  the 
state  of  the  mind  when  we  are  inviting  sleep,  and  when  we  are  actually 
asleep,  is  this;  that  in  the  former  case,  although  its  active  exertions  be 
suspended,  we  can  renew  them,  if  we  please.  In  the  other  case,  the  will 
loses  its  influence  over  all  our  powers  both  of  mind  and  body,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  physical  alteration  in  the  system,  which  we  shall  never^^i^  f* 
probably,  be  able  to  explain.  Z*^  ^  /^ 

lo  order  to  illustrate  this  conclusion  a  little  farther,  it  may  be  proper 
to  remark,  that  if  the  suspension  of  our  voluntary  operations  in  sleep  be 
admitted  as  a  fact,  there  are  only  two  suppositions  which  can  be  formed 
concerning  its  cause.  The  one  is,  that  the  power  of  volition  is  suspend- 
ed ;  the  other,  that  the  will  loses  its  influence  over  those  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and  those  members  of  the  body,  which,  dnring  our  waking  hourS| 
are  subjected  to  its  authority.  If  it  can  be  shejvn,  then,  that  the  former 
supposition  is  not  agreeable  to  fact,  the  truth  of  the  latter  seems  to  fol- 
low as  a  necessary  consequence. 

1.  That  the  powerof  volition  is  not  suspended  during  sleep,  appears 
firom  the  efforts  which  we  are  consciousof  making  while  in  that  situation. 
We  dream,  for  example,. that  we  are  in  danger,  and  we  attempt  to  call 
oat  for  assistance.  The  attempt,  indeed,  is  in  general,  unsuccessful* 
and  the  sounds  which  we  emit  are  feeble  and  indistinct;  but  this  only 
confirms,  or,  rather,  is  a  necesbary  consequence  of  the  supposition,  that, 
in  sleep,  the  connexion  between  the  will  and  oar  voluntary  operations, 
is  disturbed  or  interrupted.  The  continuance  of  the  power  of  volition  is 
demonstrated  by  the  effort,  however  ineffectual* 

'niie  existence  of  the  Negro  slaves  in  America  appears  to  participate  more 
of  aensation  than  of  reflection.  To  this  must  be  ascribed,  their  disposition  to 
sleep  when  absiracied  from  their  diversions,  and  unemployed  in  their  labour.  An 
animal  whose  body  is  at  rest,  and  who  does  not  reflect,  must  be  disposed  to  sleep 
•f  course.'*    AVtef  on  firgima  hy  Mr,  JxrmsoK,  p.  2  SS. 
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In  ]ike  manner*  In  the  course  of  an  alarming  dream,  we  are  some- 
times conscious  of  making  an  exertion  to  save  ourselves  by  flight  from 
an  apprehended  danger,  but  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  we  continue  in 
bed  In  such  cases,  we  commonly  dream,  that  we  are  attempting  to 
esrape,  and  are  prevented  by  some  external  obstacle ;  but  the  fact* 
seems  to  be,  tl  at  the  body  is,  at  that  time,  not  subject  to  the  will.  Du- 
ring the  disturbed  rest  \%hich  we  sometimes  have  when  the  body  is  in- 
disposed, the  mind  appears  to  retain  some  power  over  it ;  but  as,  even 
in  these  cases,  the  motions  which  are  made,  consist  rather  of  a  general 
agitntion  of  th^  whole  system,  than  of  the  regular  exertion  of  a  parti* 
cular  member  of  it,  with  a  view  to  produce  a  certain  eff(  ct,  it  is  reason- 
able to  conclude,  that,  in  perfectly  sound  slepp,  the  mind,  although  it 
retains  the  power  of  volition,  retains  no  influence  whatever  over  the 
bodily  organs. 

In  that  particular  condition  of  the  system,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  incuhus,  we  are  conscious  of  a  total  want  of  power  over  the 
body :  and,  1  believe,  the  common  opinioM  is,  that  it  is  this  want  of^pow- 
er  which  distinguishes  the  incubtu  from  all  the  other  modifications  of 
sleep.  But  the  more  probable  supposition  seems  to  be.  that  every  spe* 
cies  of  sleep  is  accompanied  with^  suspension  of  the  faculty  of  volun- 
tary motion ;'  and  that  the  incttbus  has  nothing  peculiar  in  it  but  this, 
that  the  uneasy  sensations  which  are  produced  by  the  accidental  pos- 
ture of  the  body,  and  which  we  find  it  impossible  to  remove  by  out  own 
efforts,  render  us  distinctly  conscious  of  qiut incapacity  to  move:  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  instant  of  our  .awaking,  and  of  our  recovering 
the  command  of  our  bodily  organs,  is  one  and  the  same. 

2.  The  same  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  a  different  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  probable,  as  was  afaready  observed,  that  when  we  are  anx- 
ious to  procure  sleep,  the  state  into  which  we  naturally  bring  the  mind, 
approaches  to  its  state  after  sleep  commences.  Now  it  ia  manifest,  that 
the  means  which  nature  directs  us  to  employ  on  such  occasion:*,  is  not 
to  suspend  the  power  of  volition,  but  to  suspend  the  exertion  of  those 
powers  whose  exercise  depends  on  volition.  If  it  were  necessary  that 
volition  should  be  suspended  before  we  fall  asleep,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  us,  by  our  own  efforts,  to  hasten  the  moment  of  rest.  The  ve- 
ry supposition  of  such  efforts  isalMurd)  for  it  implies  a  continued  will,  to 
suspend  the  acts  of  the  wilL 

According  to  the  foregoing  doctrine  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the 
mind  in  sleep,  the  effect  which  is  produced  on  our  mental  operations, 
is  strikingly  analogous  to  that  which  is  produced  on  our  bodily  powers. 
From  the  observations  which  have  been  already  made,  it  is  man^ifest, 
that  in  sleep,  the  body  is,  in  a  very  inconsiderable  degree,  if  at  ail,  sub- 
ject to  our  command.  The  vital  and  involuntary  motions,  however^ 
suffer  no  interruption,  but  go  on  as  when  we  are  awake,  in  consequence 
of  the  operation  of  some  cause  unknown  to  us.  In  like  manner,  it  would 
appear,  that  those  operations  of  the  mind  which  depend  on  our  volition 
are  suspended,  while  certain  other  operations  are,  at  leasts  occasionally, 
carried  on.  This  analogy  naturally  suggests  the  idea,  that  all  our  men- 
tal operations,  which  are  independent  of  our  will,  may  continue  during 
sleep;  and  that  the  phenomena  of  dreaming  may,  perhaps,  be  produced 
by  these,  diversified  in  their  apparent  effects,  in  consequence  of  the  sus- 
pension of  our  voluntary  powers. 
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If  the  appearances  which  the  mind  exhibits  daring^  sleeps  are  found  to 
be  explicable  on  this  general  principle,  it  will  possess  all  the  evidence 
which  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits  of. 

It  was  formerly  shewn,  that  the  train  of  thought  in  the  mind  does  not 
depend  immediat$liy  on  our  will,  but  is  regulated  by  certain  general  laws 
of  association.  At  the  same  time,  it  appeared,  that  among  the  various 
subjects  which  thus  spontaneously  present  themselves  to  our  notice,  we 
have  the  power  of  singling  out  any  one  that  we  choose  to  consider,  and 
of  inakii^g  it  a  particular  object  of  attention  ;  and  that  by  doing  so,  we 
j)ot  only  can  stop  the  train  that  would  otherwise  have  succeeded,  but 
frequently  can  divert  the  current  of  our  thoughts  into  a  new  channel. 
It  also  appeared^  that  we  have  a  power  (which  may  be  much  improved 
by  exercise)  of  recalling  past  occurrences  to  the  memory,  by  a  volunta- 
ry effort  of  recoUectiofv. 

The  indireei  influence  which  the  mind  thus  possesses  over  the  traia  of 
its  thougrhts  is  so  great,  that  during  the  whole  titee  we  are  awake,  excep- 
ting in  those  cases  in  which  we  Ml  into  what  Is  called  a  reverie,  and 
suffer  our  thoughts  to  foUow  their  natural  course,  the  order  of  their  suc- 
cession Is  always  regulated  more  or  less  by  the  will.  The  will,  indeed, 
in  regulating  the  train  ef  thought,  can  operate  only  (as  I  have  ahready 
sbewed)by  availing  itself  of  the  established  laws  of  association;  but 
still  it  has  the  power  of  rendering  this  train  very  different  from  what  it 
would  have  been,  if  these  laws  had  taken  place  without  its  interference. 

From  these  principles,  combined  with  the  general  fact  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  establish,  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  mind  in  sleep, 
two  obvious  consequences  follow ;  First,  That  wLe  i  we  are  in  this  situa. 
tioii,  the  succession  of  our  thoughts,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  laws  of 
association,  may  be  carried  on  by  the  operation  of  the  same  unknown 
causes  by  which  it  is  produced  while  we  are  awake ;  and,  Secondly, 
that  the  order  of  our  ihoughtSf  in  these  two  states  of  the  mind,  must  be 
rery  different ;  in  as  much  as,  in  the  one,  It  depends  solely  on  the  laws 
of  association,  and  in  theother,  on  these  laws,  combined  with  our  own 
voluntary  exertions. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  these  conclusions  are  agreeable  to  truth, 
it  is  necessary  to  compare  them  with  the  known  phenomena  of  dream- 
ing. For  which  purpose,  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  First,  that  the  suc- 
cession of  our  thoughts  in  sleep  is  regulated  by  the  same  general  laws  of 
associatton,  to  which  it  is  subjected  while  we  are  awake ;  and  Secondly, 
That  the  circumstances  which  discriminate  dreaming  from  our  waking 
thoughts,  are  such  as  must  necessarily  arise  from  the  suspension  of  the 
influence  of  the  will. 

1.  That  the  succession  of  our  thoughts  in  sleep,  is  regulated  by  the 
saiLC  general  laws  of  association,  which  influence  the  mind  while  we  are 
awake,  appears  from  the  following  considerations. 

I.  Our  dreams  are  frequently  suggested  to  us  by  bodily  sensations: 
and  with  these,  it  is  well  known,  from  what  we  experience  while  awake, 
that  particular  ideas  are  frequently  very  strongly  associated.  I  have 
been  told  by  a  friend,  that  having  occasion,  inconsequence  of  an  indis- 
position, to  apply  a  bottle  of  hot  water  to  his  feet  when  he  went  to  bed, 
he  dreamed  that  he  was  making  a  journey  to  the  top  of  Mount  iEtna,  and 
that  he  found  the  heat  of  the  ground  almost  insupportable.  Another 
person,  having  a  blister  applied  to  his  head,  dreamed  that  he  was  scalp- 
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ed  by  a  party  of  IiKjians.    I  believe  every  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
dreauning,  will  recollect  instances,  in  his  own  case,  of  a  similar  nature. 

2.  Our  dreams  are  influenced  by  the  prevailing  temper  of  the  mind ; 
and  vary,  in  their  complexion,  according  as  our  habitual  disposition,  at 
the  time,  inclines  us  to  cheerfulness  or  to  melancholy.  Not  that  this 
observation  holds  without  exception  ;  but  it  holds  so  generally,  as  must 
convince  us,  that  the  state  of  our  spirits  has  some  effect  on  our  dreams, 
as  well  as  on  out  waking  ^thoughts.  Indeed,  in  the  latter  rase,  no  less 
than  in  the  former,  this  effect  may  be  counteracted,  or  modified,  by  va- 
rious other  circumstances. 

AAer  having  made  a  narrow  escape  from  any  alarming  danger,  we 
are  apt  to  awake,  in  the  course  of  our  sleep,  with  sudden  startings,  ima- 
gining that  we  are  drowning, oi  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  A  severe 
misfortune,  which  has  affected  the  mind  deeply,  influences  our  di^ams 
in  a  similar  way,  and  suggests  to  us  a  variety  of  adventures,  analogous, 
in  some  measure^  to  that  event  from  which  our  distress  arises.  Such, 
according  to  Virgil,  were  the  dreams  of  the  forsaken  DidOr 

*« \git  ipse  furenteni, 

"^        ^  I<i  somnis  ferus  £neas  ;  semperque  relinqulj 
^^  Sola  sibi;  semper  longaro  mcomitata  videMir, 
'*•  Ire  viam,  et  Tyrios  deserta  quaerere  terra.'* 

3.  Our  dreams  are  influenced  by  our  prevailing  habits  of  association 
while  awake. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work,  I  considered  the  extent  of  that  power 
which  the  mind  may  acquire  over  the  train  of  its  thoughts  ;  and  I  ob- 
served, that  those  intellectual  diversities  among  men,  which  we  com- 
monly refer  to  peculiarities  of  genius,  are,  at  least  in  a  great  measure, 
resolvable  into  differences  in  their  habits  of  association.  One  man  pos- 
sesses a  rich  and  beautiful  fancy,  which  is  al  all  times  obedient  to  his 
will.  Another  possesses  a  quickness  of  recollection,  which  enables  blm, 
at  a  moments  warning,  to  bring  together  all  the  results  of  his  past  expe- 
rience, and  of  his  past  reflections,  which  can  be  of  use  for  illustrating  any 
proposed  subject.  A  third  can,  without  effort,  collect  his  attention  to 
the  most  abstract  questions  in  philosophy,  can  perceive,  at  a  glance,  the 
shortest  and  the  most  effectual  process  for  arriving  at  the  truth,  and  can 
banish  from  his  mind  every  extraneous  idea,  which  fancy  or  casual  asso- 
ciation may  suggests  todiptrart  his  thoughts,  or  to  mislead  his  judgment. 
A  fourth  unites  all  these  powers  in  a  capacity  of  perceiving  truth  with 
an  almost  intuitive  rapidity,  and  in  an  eloquence  which  enables  him  to , 
command,  at  pleasure,  whatever  his  memory  and  his  fancy  can  supply, 
to  illustrate  and  to  adorn  it.  The  occasional  exercise  which  such  men 
make  of  their  powers,  may  undoubtedly  be  said,  in  one  sense,  to  be  un- 
premeditated or  unstudied ;  hut  they  all  indicate  previous  hahUs  of  med- 
itationor  study,  as  unquestionably,  as  the  dexterity  of  the  expert  ac- 
countant, or  the  rapid  execution  of  the  professional  musician. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident,  that  a  train  of  thought  which, 
in  one  man,  would  require  a  painful  effort  of  study,  may,  in  another,  be 
almost  spontaneous  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that  the  reveries  of  studi- 
ous men,  even  when  they  allow*  as  m'ich  as  they  can,  their  thoughts  to 
follow  their  own  course,  are  more  or  less  connected  together  by  those 
principles  of  association,  which  their  favourite  pursuits  tend  more  par- 
ticularly to  strengthen. 
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The  influence  of  the  same  habits  may  be  traced  distinctly  in  sleep. 
There  are  probably  few  mathematicians,  who  have  not  dreamed  of  an 
interesting  problem,  and  who  have  not  even  fancied  that  they  were  pro- 
secuting the  investigation  of  it  with  much  sticf-ess.  They  whose  arobi* 
tion  leads  them  to  the  study  of  eloquence,  are  frequently  conscious,  da- 
ring sleep,  of  a  renewal  of  their  daily  occupations ;  and  sometimes  feel 
themselves  possessed  of  a  fluency  of  speech,  which  they  never  experi- 
enced before.  The  Poet,  in  bis  dreams,  is  transported  into  Elysium, 
and  leaves  the  vulgar  and  unsatisfactory  enjoyments  of  humanity,  to 
dwell  in  those  regions  of  enchantment  and  rapture,  which  have  been 
created  by  the  divine  imaginations  of  Virgil  and  of  Tasso. 

**  And  hither  Morpheus  sent  his  kindest  dreams, 

**  Raising  a  world  of  gayer  tinct  and  grace : 

**  OVr  which  were  shadowy  cast  Etysian  gleams, 

*^  That  playM,  in  waving'  lights,  from  place  to  place, 

*'  And  shed  a  roseate  smile  on  Nature's  face. 

**  Not  Titian's  pencil  e'er  could  bo  array, 

**  So  fleece  with  clouds  the  pure  ethered  spacer  « 

*^  Nor  could  it  e'er  such  melting  forms  display. 

**  As  loose  on  flowery  beds  all  languishingly  lay.  ^  .'  .'       •  ' 

'  "No,  fair  illusions !  artful  phantoms,  no! 
*•  My  muse  will  not  attemptyour  fairy  land :  ^  ^  " 

«'  She  has  no  colours,  that  like  your's  can  glow ;  ''^' 

**  To  catch  your  vivid  scenes,  too  gross  her  hand."* 

As  a  farther  proof  that  the  succession  of  our  thoughts  in  dreaming  is 
influenced  by  our  prevailing  habits  of  association,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  scenes  and  occurrences  which  most  frequently  present  them- 
selves to  the  mind  while  we  are  asleep,  are  the  scenes  and  occurrences  of 
childhood  and  early  youth.  The  facility  of  association  is  then  much  great- 
er than  in  more  advanced  years ;  and  although,  during  the  day,  the  mem- 
oiy  of  the  events  thus  associated,  may  be  banished  by  the  objects  and 
pursuits  which  press  upon  our  senses,  it  retains  a  more  permanent  hold 
of  the  mind  than  any  of  our  subsequent  acquisitions ;  hnd,  like  the 
knowledge  which  we  possess  of  our  mother  tongue,  is,  as  it  were,  inter- 
woven and  incorporated  with  all  its  most  essential  habits.    Accordingly, 
in  old  men,  whose  thoughts  are,  in  a  great  measure^  disengaged  from 
the  world,  the  transactions  of  their  middle  age,  which  once  seemed  so 
Important,  are  often  obliterated  ;  while  the  mind  dwells,  as  in  a  dream, 
on  the  sports  and  the  companions  of  their  infancy. 
•   I  shall  only  observe  farther,  on  this  head,  that  in  our  dreams,  as  well 
as  when  awake,  we  occasionally  make  use  of  words  as  an  instrument  of 
thought.    Such  dreams,  however,  do  not  affect  the  mind  with  such  emo- 
tions of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  as  those  in  which  the  imagination  is  occu- 
pied with  particular  objects  of  sense.     The  effect  of  philosophical  stu-* 
diesy  in  habituating  the  mind  to  the  almost  constant  employment  of  this 
instrument,  and  of  consequence.  Its  effect  in  weakening  the  imagination^ 
was  formerly  remarked.     If  lam  not  mistakeut  the  influence  of  these 
circumstances  may  also  be  traced  in  the  history  of  our  dreams;  which, 
in  youth,  commonly  involve,  in  a  much  greater  d%ree,  the  exercise  of 
imagination,  and  affect  the  mind. with  much  more  powerful  emotions, 
than  when  we  begin  to  employ  our  maturer  faculties  in  more  general 
and  abstract  speculations. 

*C«stk  of  Indolence. 
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Ffx>iii  tilese  different  observations,  we  are  authorized  to  conclude, 
that  the  same  laws  of  association  which  regulate  (he  train  of  our  thoughts 
while  we  are  awake,  continue  to  operate  during  sleep.  I  now  proceed 
to  consider,  how  far  the  circumstances  which  discriminate  dreaming 
from  our  waking  thoughts,  correspond  with  those  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  result  from  the  suspension  of  the  influence  of  the  will. 

!•  If  the  influence  of  the  will  be  sui<pcnded  during  sleep,  all  our  to- 
Inntary  operations,  such  as  recollection,  reasoning,  &r.  must  also  be 
suspended. 

That  this  really  is  the  case,  the  extravagance  and  inconsistency  of 
our  dreams  are  sufficient  proofs.  We  frequently  confound  together 
times  and  places  the  most  remote  from  each  other;  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  same  dream*  conceive  the  same  person  as  existing  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  Sometimes  we  imagine  ourselves  conversing  with  a  dead 
friend,  without  remembering  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  although 
perhaps  it  happened  but  a  few  days  before,  and  affected  us  deeply.  All 
this  proves  clearly,  that  the  subjects  which  then  occupy  our  thoughts, 
are  such  as  present  themc^lves  to  the  mind  spontaneously ;  and  that  we 
have  no  power  of  employing  our  reason  in  comparing  together  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  our  dreams,  or  even  of  exerting  an  act  of  recollection,  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  far  they  are  consistent  and  possible. 

The  process  of  reasoning,  in  which  wc  sometimes  fancy  ourselves  to 
be  engaged  during  sleep,  furnish*  no  exception  to  the  foregoing  obser- 
vation ;  for  although  every  such  process,  the  first  time  we  form  it,  im- 
plies volition ;  and,  in  particular,  implies  a  recollection  of  the  premises, 
till  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  ;  yet.  when  a  number  of  truths  have  been 
often  presented  to  us  as  necessarily  connected  with  each  other,  this  series 
may  afterwards  pass  through  the  mind,  according  to  the  laws  of  associ- 
ation, without  any  more  activity  on  our  part,  than  in  those  trains  of 
thought  which  are  the  most  loose  and  incoherent.  Nor  is  this  mere 
theory.  I  may  venture  to  appeal  to  the  consciousness  of  every  man  ac- 
customed to  dream,  whether  his  reasonings  during  sleep  do  not  seem  to 
be  carried  on  without  any  exertion  of  his  will,  and  with  a  de^ee  of  fa- 
cility) of  which  he  was  never  conscious  while  awake.  Mr.  Addison,  in 
one  of  iiis  Spectators]  has  made  this  observation  ;  and  his  testimony,  in 
the  present  instance,  is  of  the  greater  weight,  that  he  had  no  particular 
theory  on  the  subject  to  support-  **  There  is  not*'  (says  he)  "a  more 
'  *'  painful  action  of  the  mind  than  invention,  yet  in  dreams,  it  works  with 
*<  ihat  ease  and  activity,  that  we  are  not  sensible  when  the  faculty  '»  em- 
<^  ployed.  For  instance,  J  believe  every  one,  sonietime  or  other,  dreams 
<'  that  he  is  reading  papers,  books,  or  letters;  in  which  case  the  inven- 
^<  tion  prompts  so  readily,  that  the  mind  is  imposed  on,  and  mistakes  its 
^^  own  suggestions  for  the  compositions  of  another."* 

3.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  during  sleep  be  suspended,  the  mind 
will  remain  as  passive,  while  its  thoughts  change  from  one  subject  to 
another,  as  it  does  during  our  waking  hours,  while  different  perceptible 
objects  are  presented  to  our  senses. 

Of  this  passive  state  of  the  mind  in  our  dreams,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
multiply  proofs ;  as  it  has  always  Been  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  circumstances  with  which  they  are  accompanied.  If  our 
dreams,  as  well  as  our  waking  thoughts,  were  subject  to  the  will,  is  it 
not  natural  to  conclude,  that,  in  the  one  case,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  we 
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woold  endeavour  tobanUb,  as  mocb  as  we  could,  every  idea  which  had 
a  tendency  to  disturb  us ;  and  detain  those  only  which  we  found  to  be 
agreeable  ?  So  far,  however,  is  this  power  over  our  thoughts  from  be- 
ing exercised,  that  we  are  frequently  oppressed,  in  spite  of  alt  our  eflbrts 
to  the  contrary,  with  dreams  which  affect  us  with  the  most  painful  emo- 
tions. And,  indeed,  it  is  matter  of  vulgar  remarlc,  that  our  dreams  are, 
in  every  case,  involuntary  on  our  part ;  and  that  ^ey  appear  to  be  ob- 
truded on  us  by  some  external  cause.  This  fact  appeared  so  unaccouri«- 
table  to  the  late  Mr.  Baxter,  that  it  gave  rise  to  his  very  whimsical  the- 
ory, in  which  he  ascribes  dreams  to  the  immediate  iiiduence  of  separate 
spirits  on  the  midd. 

3*.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  be  suspended  during  sleep,  the  c&nup' 
tions  which  we  then  form  of  sensible  objects  will  be  attended  with  a 
belief  of  their  real  existence,  as  much  as  Xhe  perception  of  the  same  ob- 
jects is  while  we  are  awaLe. 

In  treating  of  the  power  of  Conception,  I  formerly  observed,  that  our 
belief  of  the  separate  and  independent  existence  of  the  objects  of  our 
perceptions,  is  the  result  of  experience ;  which  teaches  us  that  these 
perceptions  do  not  depend  on  our  will.  If  I  open  my  eyes,  I  cannot 
prevent  myself  flrom  seeing  the  prospect  before  me.  The  case  is  differ- 
ent with  respect  to  our  conceptions.  While  they  occupy  the  mind,  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  thing  else,  I  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  they  are 
always  accompanied  with  belief;  but  as  we  can  banish  them  from  the 
mind,  during  our  waking  hours,  at  pleasure,  and  as  the  momentary  be- 
lief which  they  produve,  is  continually  checked  by  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects of  our  perceptions,  we  learn  to  consider  them  as  fictions  of  our  own 
creation  ;  and,  excepting  in  some  accidental  cases,  pay  no  regard  to 
tbem  in  the  conduct  of  life.  If  the  doctrine,  however,  formerly  stated 
with  respeet  to  conception,  be  just,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  be  al- 
lowed, that  sleep  suspends  the  influence  of  the  will  over  the  train  of  our 
thoughts,  we  should  naturally  be  led  to  expect,  that  the  same  belief 
which  accompanies  perception  while  we  are  awake,  should  accompany 
the  conceptions  which  occur  to  us  in  our  dreams.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary For  me  to  remarhv  how  strikingly  this  conclusion  coincides  with 
acknowledged  facts. 

May  it  not  be  considered  as  some  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  doc- 
trine, that  when  opium  fails  in  producing  complete  sleep,  It  commonly 
produces  one  of  the  effects  of  sleep,  by  suspending  the  activity  of  the 
mind,  and  throwing  it  into  a  reverie ;  and  that  while  we  are  in  this  state, 
our  conceptions  frequently  affect  us  nearly  in  the  same  mauner,  aa  (tthe 
objects  conceived  were  present  to  our  senses  ?* 

Another  circuraMance  with  respect  to  our  conceptions  during  sleep, 
deserves  our  notice.  As  the  subjects  which  we  then  thrak  upon,  occupy 
the  mind  exclusively ;  and  as  the  attention  b  not  diverted  by  the  objects 
of  our  external  senses,  our  cooceptions  must  be  proportionably  lively 
and  steady.  Every  person  knows  how  faint  the  conception  is  which  we 
form  of  any  thing,  with  our  eyes  open,  in  comparison  of  what  we  can 
form  v»ith  our  eyes  shut :  and  that,  in  proportion  as  we  can  suspend 
the  exercise  of  all  our  other  senses,  the  liveliness  of  our  conception  in- 
creases.   To  this  cause  is  to  be  Ascribed,  in  part,  the  effect  which  the 

*  See  the  Btron  de  Tortus  Account  of  the  Opium-takers  at  Ck^nstantinople. 
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dread  of  spirito  in  the  dark  has  on  some  persons,  who  are  folly  convinc- 
ed in  speculation,  that  their  apprehensions  are  groundless ;  and  to  this 
also  is  owing  the  effect  of  any  accidental  perception  in  giving  them  a 
momentary  relief  from  their  terrors.  Hence  the  remedy  which  nature 
points  out  to  usy  when  we  find  ourselves  overpowered  by  imagination* 
If  every  thing  around  us  be  silent,  we  endeavour  to  create  a  noise,  by 
•peaking  aloud,  or  beating  with  our  feet ;  that  is,  we  strive  to  divert  the 
attention  from  the  subjects  of  our  imagination,  by  presenting  aA  object 
to  our  powers  of  perception.  The  conclusion  which  f  draw  from  these 
observations  is,  that,  as  there  is  no  state  of  the  body  in  which  our  per- 
ceptive powers  are  so  totally  unemployed  as  in  sleep,  it  is  natural  to 
think,  that  the  objects  which  we  conceive  or  imagine,  must  then  make 
an  impression  on  the  mind,  beyond  comparison  greater,  than  any  thing 
of  which  we  can  have  experience  while  awake. 

From  these  principles  may  be  derived  a  simple,  andi  I  think,  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  what  some  writers  have  represented  as  the  most 
mysterious  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  dreaming ;  the  inac* 
curate  estimate  we  are  apt  to  form  of  Time,  while  we  are  thus  employ- 
ed ;--an  inaccuracy  which  sometimes  extends  so.  far,  as  to  give  to  a 
single  instant  the  appearance  of  hours,  or  perhaps  of  days.  A  sudden 
noise,  for  example,  suggests  a  dream  connected  with  that  perception ; 
and,  the  moment  afterwards,  this  noise  has  the  effect  of  waking  us,  and 
yet,  durinc  that  momentary  interval,  a  long  series  of  circumstances  has 
passed  before  the  imagination.  The  story  quoted  by  Mr.  Addison*  from 
.the  Turkish  Tales,  ofthe  Miracle  wrought  by  a  Mahometan  Doctor,  to 
convince  an  infidel  Sultan,  is,  in  such  cases,  nearly  verified. 

The  fads  I  allude  to  at  present  are  generally  explained  by  supposing, 
that,  in  our  dreams,  the  rapidity  of  thought  Is  greater  than  while  we  are 
awake :  buX  there  is  no  necessity  for  having  recourse  to  such  a  supposi- 
tion. The  rapidity  of  thought  is,  at  all  times,  such,  that,  in  the  twink- 
ling  of  an  eye,  a  crowd  of  ideas  may  pass  before  us,  to  which  it  would  re- 
quire a  long  discourse  to  give  utterance,  and  transactions  may  be  con- 
ceived|  which  it  would  require  days  to  realize.  But,  in  sleep,  the'con- 
captions  ofthe  mind  are  mistaken  for  realities;  and,  therefore,  our  esti- 
mates of  time  will  be  formed,  not  according  to  our  experience  ofthe  ra- 
pidity of  thought,  but  according  to  our  experience  of  the  time  requisite 
for  realizing  what  we  conceive.  Something  perfectly  analogous  to  this 
may  be  remarked  in  the  perceptions  we  obtain  by  the  sense  of  «ght« 
When  I  look  into  a  shew-box,  where  the  deception  is  imperfect,  I  see 
only  a  set  of  paltry  daubings  of  a  few  Inches  diameter ;  but,  if  the  repre- 
aentation  be  executed  with  so  much  skill,  as  to  convey  to  me  the  idea 
of  a  distant  prospecti  every  object  before  me  swells  in  its  dimensions, 
In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  space  which  I  conceive  it  to  occupy,  and 
what  seemed  before  to  be  shut  up  within  the  limits  of  a  small  wooden 
frame,  is  magnified,  in  my  apprdiension,  to  an  immense  landscape  of 
woods,  rivers,  and  mountains. 

The  jriieoomena  which  we  have  hitherto  explained,  take  place  when 
deep  seems  to  be  complete;  that  is,  when  the  mind  loses  its  influence 
over  all  those  powers  whose  exercise  depends  on  its  will.  There  are, 
howeveri  many  cases  in  which  sleep  seems  to  be  partial ;  that  iS|  when 
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the  miad  loses  its  influence  over  wmt  powers,  and  retains  it  over  others* 
In  the  case  of  the  somnamJbuUy  it  retains  its  power  over  the  limbs,  but 
it  possesses  no  influence  over  its  own  thoughts,  and  scarcely  any  over 
the  body,  excepting  those  particular  members  of  it  which  are  employed 
in  walking.  In  madness,  the  power  o{  the  will  over  the  body  remains 
undiminished,  while  its  influence  in  regulating  the  train  of  thought  is  in 
a  great  measure  suspended ;  either  in  consequence  of  a  particuuur  idea, 
which  engrosses  the  attention,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  else,  and 
which  we  find  It  impossible  to  banish  by  our  efforts;  or  in  consequence 
of  our  thoughts  succeeding  each  other  with  such  rapidity,  ^hat  we  are 
unable  to  stop  the  train.  In  both  of  these  kinds  of  madness,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  conceptions  or  imaginations  of  the  mind  becoming 
independent  of  our  will,  they  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  fbr  actual  percep* 
tions,  and  to  affect  us  in  the  same  manner. 

By  means  of  this  supposition  of  a  partial  sleep,  any  apparent  except 
tions,  which  the  history  of  dreams  may  afford  to  the  general  principles 
already  stated,  admit  of  an  easy  explanation. 

Upon  reviewing  the  foregoing  observations.  It  does  not  occur  to  me, 
that  I  have  in  any  instance  transgressed  those  rules  of  philosophizing, 
whick^,  since  the  time  of  Newton,  are  commonly  appealed  to,  as  the  tests 
of  sound  investigation.  For,  in  the  first  place,  I  have  not  supposed  any 
causes  which  are  not  known  to  exist:  and  secondly,  I  have  shewn,  that 
the  phenomena  under  our  consideration  are  necessary  consequences  of 
the  causes  to  which  I  have  referred  them.  1  have  not  supposed  that 
the  mind  acquires  in  sleep  any  new  faculty  of  which  we  are  not  con- 
scious while  awake  \  but  only  (what  we  know  to  be  a  fact)  that  it  retains 
some  of  its  powers,  wliile  the  exercise  of  others  is  suspended :  and  I  have 
deduced  synthetically  the  known  phenomena  of  dreaming,  from  the  op- 
eration of  a  particular  class  of  our  faculties,  unconnected  by  the  opera- 
tion of  another.  I  flatter  mysej^  therefore,  that  this  inquiry  will  not 
only  throw  some  light  on  the  state  of  the  mind  in  sleep,  but  that  it  will 
have  a  tendency  to  illustrate  the  mutual  adaptatioq  and  subserviency 
which  exists  ampflig  the  different  parts  of  our  constitution,  when  we  are 
in  complete  possession  of  all  the  faculties  and  prmciples  which  belong 
to  our  nature.*  , 


CHAPTER  FIFTH, 

FART  SECOND. 

•r  TBB  INFLUXNCB  07  ASSOCIATIOH  OK  THB  INTBIXXCTOJUi  ABB  ON 
THB  ACTIVB  FOWBBB* 

SECTION  I. 
Of  the  Influence  of  casuti  Associations  on  oar  specolative  Coaelasions. 

JLbb  Association  of  Ideas  has  a  tendency  to  waip  our  speculative 
epinkmt  chiefly  in  the  three  following  ways : 
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First,  by  blending  together  in  our  apprehensions  things  which  are  re- 
ally distinct  in  their  nature ',  so  as  to  intioduce  perplexity  and  error  into 
every  process  of  reasoning  in  which  thi>y  are  involved. 

Secondly,  by  misleading  us  in  those  anticipations  of  the  future  from 
the  past;  which  our  constitutiin  disposes  us  to  foroi,  and  which  are  the 
great  foundation  of  our  conduct  in  life. 

Thirdly,  by  connecting  in  the  mind  erroneous  (pinions  with  truths 
'  which  irresistibly  corotnand  our  assent,  and  which  we  feel  to  be  of  im- 
portance to  human  happiness. 

A  short  iHustralion  of  these  remarks  ^^ill  throw  light  on  the  origin  of 
various  prejudices ;  and  may,  perhaps,  suggest  some  practical  hints  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  understanding 

I.  I  formerly  had  occasion  to  mention  several  instances  of  very  inti- 
mate associations  formed  between  two  ideas  which  have  no  necessary 
connexion  wfth  each  other.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  that,  which 
exists  In  every  person's  mind  between  the  notions  of  colour  and  of  «r- 
tension.  The  former  of  these  words  expresses  (at  least  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  commonly  employ  it)  a  sensation  in  the  mind ;  the  latter  de- 
notes a  quality  of  an  external  object  ^  so  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  more 
connexion  between  the  two  notions  than  between  those  of  pain  and  of 
solidity  ;*  and  yet,  in  consequence  of  our  always  perceiving  extensioo, 
at  the  same  time  at  which  the  sensittion  of  coloiir  is  excited  in  the  mind, 
we  find  h  impossible  to  think  of  that  sensation,  without  conceiving  ex- 
.  tension  ahn^  with  it. 

Another  intimate  association  is  formed  in  every  mind  between  the 
ideas  of  space  and  of  timi.  When  we  think  of  an  interval  of  duration, 
we  always  conceive  it  as  sootething  analogous  to  a  line,  and  we  apply 
the  same  language  to  both  subjects.  We  speak  of  a  long  and  short  time, 
as  well  of  a  long  and  short  disfancoy  and  we  are  not  conscious  of  any 
metaphor  in  doing  sa  Nay,  so  veiy  perfect  does  the  analogy  appear 
to  us,  that  Boscovich  mentions  it  as  a  curious  circumstance,  that  exten- 
sion should  have  three  dimensions,  and  duration  only  one. 

This  apprehended  analogy  seems  to  be  founded  whoHy  on  an  assocK 
ation  between  the  ideas  of  space  and  of  time,  arising  from  our  alwayv 
measuring  the  one  of  these  quantities  by  the  other.  We  measure  time 
by  motion,  and  motion  hj  extension.  In  an  hour,  the  hand  of  the  clock 
moves  over  a  certain  space;  in  two  hours,  over  double  the  space ;  and 
so  on.  Hence  the  ideas  of  space  and  of  time  become  very  intimately 
united,  and  we  apply  to  the  latter  the  words  long  and  shorty  before  and 
€ffter^  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  former. 

The  apprehended  analogy  between  the  relation  which  the  different 
no{es  in  the  scale  of  music  bear  to  each  other,  and  the  relation  of  supe- 
riority  and  inferiority,  in  respect  of  position,  among  material  objects, 
arises  also  A'om  an  accidental  association  of  ideas. 

What  this  association  is  founded  upon,  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to 
determine ,  but  that  it  is  the  effect  of  accident,  appears  clearly  from 
this,  that  it  has  not  only  been  confined  to  particular  ages  and  nations, 
but  is  the  very  reverse  of  an  association  which  was  once  equally  preva- 
lent. It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Gregory,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of 
Euclid's  works,  that  the  more  ancientof  the  Greek  writers  looked  upon. 
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gra?e  sounds  as  high|  and  acute  ones  as  low ;  and  that  the  present  mode 
of  expression  on  that  subject,  was  an  innovation  Introduced  at  a  later 
period.* 

In  the  Instances  which  have  now  been  mentioned,  our  habit  of  com- 
bining the  notions  of  two  things  becomes  so  strong,  that  we  find  it  im« 
possible  to  think  of  the  one,  without  thinking  at  the  same  time  of  the 
other.  Various  other  examples  of  the  same  species  of  combination,  al« 
though,  perhaps,  not  altogether  so  striking  in  degree,  might  easily  be 
collected  from  the  subjects  about  which  our  metaphysical  speculations 
are  employed.  The  s^nsatiomj  for  instance,  which  are  excited  in  the 
mind  by  external  objects,  and  the  jv^rcsp^icms  of  material  qualities  which 
follow  these  sensations,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other  only  by 
long  habits  of  patient  reflection.  A  clear  conception  of  this  distinction 
may  be  regfirded  as  the  key  to  all  Dr.  Reid's  reasonings  concerning  the 
}X'oc€SS  of  nature  in  perception  5  and,  till  it  has  once  been  rendered  fa- 
miliar to  the  reader,  a  great  part  of  his  writings  most  appear  unsatis* 
factory  and  obscure. — In  troth,  our  progress  in  the  philosophy  of  the  hu- 
man mind  depends  much  more  on  that  severe  and  discriminating  judg- 
ment, which  enables  us  to  separate  ideas  which  nature  or  habit  have  in- 
timately combined,  than  on  acuteness  of  reasoning  or  fertility  of  inven- 
tion. And  hence  it  is,  that  metaphysical  studies  are  the  best  of  all  pre- 
parations for  those  philosophical  pursuits  which  relate  to  the  conduct 
of  life.  la  none  of  these  do  we  meet  with  casual  combinations  so  inti- 
mate and  indissoluble  as  those  which  occur  in  metaphysics  ;  and  he 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  such  discriminations  as  this  sciepce  re- 
quires, will  not  easily  be  imposed  on  by  that  confusion  of  ideas,  which 
wftrpa  the  judgments  of  the  multitude  in  moral,  religious,  and  political 
inquiries. 

From  the  facts  which  have  bow  been  stated,  it  Is  easy  to  conceive  the 
manner  In  which  the  association  of  ideas  has  a  tendency  to  mislead  the 
jadgment.  In  the  fif  st  of  the  three  cases  already  enumerated.  When 
two  subjects  of  thought  are  so  intimately  connected  together  in  the 
ratod,  that  we  find  it  scarcely  possible  to  consider  them  apart,  it  must 
require  no  common  efforts  of  attention,  to  conduct  any  process  of  rea- 
soning which  relates  to  either.  I  formerly  todk  notice  of  the  errors  to 
which  we  are  exposed  in  consequence  of  the  ambiguity  of  viords  ;  and 
of  the  necessity  of  frequently  checking  and  correcting  our  general  rea- 
sooings  by  means  of  particular  examples ;  but  in  the  cases  to  which 
I  allude  at  present,  there  is  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  an  ambiguity 
o( things;  so  that  even  when  the  mind  Is  occupied  about  particulars, 
it  finds  ii  difficult  to  separate  the  proper  objects  of  its  attention  from 
others  with  which  it  has  been  long  accustomed  to  blend  them.  The 
cases,  indeed,  in  which  such  obstinate  and  invincible  associations  are 
formed  among  different  subjects  of  thought,  are  not  very  numerous, 
and  occur  chiefly  in  our  metaphysical  researches;  but  in  every  mind, 
casual  combinations,  of  an  inferior  degree  of  strength^  have  an  habitu- 
al effect  in  disturbing  the  intellectual  powers,  and  are  not  to  be  con- 
qnervd  without  persevering  exertions,  of  which  few  men  are  capable. 
The  obvious  effects  which  this  tendency  to  combination  produces  on 
thejudgment,  in  confounding  together  those  ideas  which  it  is  the  pro- 
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▼inceof  the  metaphysician  to  distinguish,  sufficiently  illustrate  the  mode 
of  its  operation  in  those  numerous  instancesi  in  which  its  influence, 
though  not  so  complete  and  striking,  is  equally  real,  and  far  more  dan- 
gerous. 

II.  The  association  of  ideas  is  a  source  of  speculative  error,  by  mis- 
leading us  in  .those  anticipations  of  the  future  from  the  past,  which  are 
the  foundation  of  our  conduct  in  life. 

The  great  object  of  philosophy,  as  I  have  already  remarked  more  than 
once,  is  to  ascertain  the  laws  which  regulate  the  succession  of  events, 
both  in  the  physical  and  moral  worlds,  in  order  that  when  called  upon  to 
act  in  any  particulc^r  combination  of  circumstances,  we  may  be  enabled 
to  anticipate  the  probable  course  of  nature  from  our  past  experience, 
and  to  regulate  our  conduct  accordingly. 

As  a  knowledge  of  the  established  connexions  among  events  is  the 
foundation  of  sagacity  and  of  skill,  both  in  the  practical  artS}  and  in  the 
conduct  of  life,  nature  has  not  only  given  to  all  men  a  strong  disposition 
to  remark,  with  attention  and  curiosity,  those  phenomena  which  have 
been  observed  to  happen  nearly  at  the  same  time,  but  has  beautifully 
adapted  to  the  uniformity  of  her  own  operations,  the  laws  of  association 
in  the  human  mind.  By  rendering  contiguiiy  in  tinw  one  of  the  strong- 
eat  of  our  associating  principles,  she  has  conjoined  together  in  our 
thoughts,  the  same  events  which  we  have  foand  conjoined  in  our  expe- 
rience, and  has  thus  accommodated  (without  any  effort  on  our  part)  the 
order  of  our  ideas  to  that  scene  in  which  we  are  destined  to  act. 

The  degree  of  experience  which  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
our  animal  existence,  is  acquired  by  all  men  without  any  particular  ef- 
forts of  study.  The  laws  of  nature,  which  it  is  most  material  for  us  to 
know,  are  exposed  to  the  immediate  observation  of  our  senses,  and  es- 
tablish, by  means  of  the  principle  of  association,  a  corresponding  Qrder 
in  our  thoughts,  long  before  the  dawn  of  reason  and  reflection  ;  or  at 
least  long  before  that  period  of  childhood^  to  which  our  recollection  af- 
terwards extends. 

This  tendency  of  the  mind  to  associate  together  events  which  have 
been  presented  to  it  nearly  at  the  same  time,  although,  on  the  whole,  it 
is  attended  with  infinite  advantages,  yet,  like  many  other  principles  of 
our  nature,  may  occasionally  be  a  source  of  inconvenience,  unless  we 
avail  ourselves  of  our  reason  and  of  our  experience  in  keeping  it  under 
proper  regulation.  Among  the  various  phenomena^  which  are  conttnu* 
ally  passing  before  us,  there  is  a  great  proportion,  whose  vicinity  in  time 
does  not  indicate  a  constancy  of  conjunction;  and  unless  we  be  careful 
to  make  the  distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  connexions,  the  or* 
der  of  our  ideas  will  be  apt  to  correspond  with  the  one  as  well  as  with 
the  other,  and  our  unenlightened  experience  of  the  past,  will  fill  the 
mind,  in  numberless  instances,  with  vain  expectations,  or  with  ground- 
less alarms,  concerning  the  future.  This  disposition  to  confound  togeth* 
er  accidental  and  permanent  connexions,  is  one  great  source  of  popular 
(Superstitions.  Hence  the  regard  which  is  paid  to  unlucky  days,  to  un- 
lucky colours,  and  to  the  influence  of  the  planets ;  apprehensions  which 
render  human  life,  to  many,  a  contipued  series  of  absurd  terrors.  Lu- 
cretius compares  them  to  those  which  children  feel,  from  an  idea  of  the 
existence  of  spirits  in  the  dark : 
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"  Ac  veluti  pueri  trepidant,  atque  omnja  ccecia 
«« In  tenebiis  metuunt,  sic  noa  in  luce  timenius, 
**  Interdum  nihilo  quae  sunt  metuenda  magia.''  , 

Such  spectres  can  be  dispelled  by  the  light  of  philosophy  only  s  which, 
by  accustoming  us  to  trace  established  connexions,  teaches  us  to  despise  , 
those  which  are  casual ;  and,  by  giving  a  proper  direction  to  that  bias 
of  the  mind  which  is  the  foundation  of  superstition,  prevents  it  from 
leading  us  astray. 

In  the  instances  which  we  have  now  been  considering,  events  come 
to  be  combined  together  in  the  mind,  merely  from  the  accidental  circum* 
staoceof  their  contiguity  in  time,  at  the  moment  when  we  perceived 
them.  Such  combinations  are  confined,  in  a  great  measure,  to  uncuiti* 
vated  and  unenlightsned  minds,  or  to  those  individuals,  who,  from  na- 
ture or  education,  have  a  more  than  ordinary  facility  of  association. — 
But  there  are  other  accidental  combinations,  which  are  apt  to  lay  hold 
of  the  most  vigorous  understandings ;  and  from  which,  as  they  are  the 
natural  and  necessary  result  of  a  limited  experience,  no  superiority  of 
intellect  Is  sufficient  tO'preserve  a  philosopher,  in  the  Infancy  of  physical 
science. 

As  the  connexions  among  physical  events  are  discovered  to  us  by  ex- 
perience alone,  it  is  evident  that  when  we  see  a  phenomenon  preceded 
by  a  number  of  different  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  deter- 
iiiiiie,  by  any  reasoning  a  prioriy  which  of  these  circumstances  are  to 
be  regarded  as  the  constant^  and  which  as  the  accidental^  antecedents 
of  the  effect.  If,  in  the  course  of  our  experience,  the  same  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  is  always  exhibited  to  us  without  any  alteration, 
and  is  invariably  followed  by  the  same  r^esult,  we  must  forever  remain 
ig^oorant,  whether  this  result  be  connected  with  the  whole  combination, 
or  with  one  or  more  of  the  circumstances  combined ;  and  therefore^  if 
we  are  anxious,  upon  any  occasion,  (o  produce  a  similar  effect,  the  only 
n^e  that  we  can  follow  with  perfect  security,  is  to  imitate  in  every  par- 
ticular circumstance  the  combination  which  we  have  seen.  It  is  only 
where  we  have  an  opportunity  of  separating  such  circumstances  from 
each  other;  of  combining  them  variously  together;  and  of  observing 
the  effects  which  result  from  these  different  experiments,  that  we  can 
ascertain,  with  precision,  the  general  laws  of  nature,  and  strip  physical 
causes  of  their  accidental  and  unessential  concomitants. 

To  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  savage,  who, 
in  a  particular  instance,  had  found  himself  relieved  of  some  bodily  indis- 
position by  a  draught  of  cold  water,  is  a  second  time  afiQicted  with  a 
similar  disorder,  and  is  desirous  to  repeat  the  same  remedy.  With  the 
limited  degree  of  experience  which  we  have  here  supposed  him  to  pos- 
sess, it  would  be  impossible  for  the  acotest  philosopher,  in  his  situation, 
to  determine,  whether  the  cure  was  owing  to  the  water  which  was  drunk, 
to  the  cup  in  which  it  was  contained,  to  the  fountain  from  which  it  was 
taken,  to  the  particular  day  of  the  month,  or  to  the  particular  age  of 
the  moon.  In  order,  therefore,  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  remedy,  he 
•will  very  naturally,  and  very  wisely,  copy,  as  far  as  he  can  recollect, 
every  circumstance  which  accompanied  the  first  application  of  it.  He 
will  make  use  of  the  same  cup,  draw  the  water  from  the  same  fountain, 
hold  his  body  ia  the  same  posture,  and  turn  his  face  in  the  same  direc- 
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tioo ;  and  thus  all  the  accidental  circumstances  in  which  the  first  expe- 
riment was  made,  will  come  to  be  associated  equally  in  his  mind  with 
the  effect  produced.  The  fountain  from  which  the  water  was  drawn, 
will  be  considered  as  possessed  of  particular  virtues;  and  the  cup  from 
which  it  was  drunk,  will  be  set  apart  from  vulgar  uses,  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  may  afterwards  have  occasion  to  apply  the  remedy.  It  is  thd 
eolarg^ement  of  experience  alone,  and  not  any  progress  in  the  art  of  rea- 
soning, which  can  cure  the  mind  of  these  associations,  and  free  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  from  those  superstitious  observances,  with  which  we 
always  find  encumbered  among  rude  nations. 

Many  instances  of  this  species  of  superstition  might  be  produced  from 
the  works  of  philosophers  who  have  flourished  in  more  enlightened  ages. 
In  particular,  many  might  be  produced  from  the  writings  of  those  phy- 
sical inquirers  who  immediately  succeeded  to  Lord  JBacon ;  and  who, 
convinced  by  his  arguments,  of  the  folly  of  all  reasonings  a  firiori^  con- 
cerning the  laws  of  nature,  were  frequently  apt  to  run  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  by  recording  every  circumstance,  even  the  most  ludicrous,  and 
the  most  obviously  unessential,  which  attended  their  experiments.* 

The  observations  which  have  been  hitherto  made,  relate  entirely  to 
associations  founded  on  casual  combinations  of  material  objects,  or  of 
physical  events.  The  effects  which  these  associations  produce  on  tho 
understanding,  and  which  are  so  palpable  that  they  cannot  fail  to  strike 
the  most  careless  observer,  will  prepare  the  reader  for  the  remarks  I  am 
now  to  make,  on  some  analogous  prejudices,  which  warp  our  opinions 
on  still  more  important  subjects. 

As  the  established  laws  of  the  material  world,  whiih  have  been  exhi- 
bited to  our  senses  from  our  infancy,  gradually  accommodate  to  them- 
iselves  the  order  of  our  thoughts,  so  the  moslarbitrary  and  capricious  in- 
stitutions and  customs,  by  a  long  and  constant  and  exclusive  operation 
on  the  mind,  acquire  such  an  influence  in  forming  the  intellectual  habits, 
that  every  deviation  from  them  not  only  produces  surprise,  but  is  apt  to 
excite  sentiments  of  contempt  and  of  ridicule.  A  person  who  has  never 
extended  his  views  beyond  that  society  of  which  he  himself  is  a  member, 
is  apt  to  consider  many  peculiarities  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  his 
countrymen  as  founded  on  the  universal  principles  of  the  human  con- 
sthution;  and  when  he  hears  of  other  nations,  whose  practices  in  simi- 
lar cases  arc  different,  he  is  apt  to  censure  them  as  unnatural,  and  to 
despise  them  as  absurd.  There  are  two  classes  of  men  who  have  more 
particularly  been  charged  with  tbis  weakness  ;  those  who  are  placed 
at  the  bottom,  and  those  who  have  reached  the  summit  of  the  scale  of 
refinement;  the  former  from  ignorance,  and  the  latter  from  national 
vanity. 

For  curing  this  class  of  prejudices,  the  obvious  expedient,  which  na- 
ture points  out  to  us,  is  to  extend  our  acquaintance  with  human  affairs, 
either  by  means  of  books,  or  personal  observation.  The  effects  of  tra- 
vellitig,  iu  enlarging  and  enlightening  the  mind,  are  obvious  to  our  daily 

♦The  reader  vill  scarcely  believe,  that  the  following  cure  for  a  dysentery,  is 
capiecl  verbatim  from  the  works  of  Mr,  Moyle  : 

•*Take  the  iliigli^boneof  ahan^^d  man,  (perhaps  another  may  serve,  but  this 
was  still  made  use  of,)  calcine  it  to  whiteness,  and  having  purged  the  patient  with 
an  antimonial  medicine,  give  him  one  dram  of  this  white  powder  for  one  dosCt  in 
some  good  cordial,  whether  conserve  or  liquor." 
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experience;  and  similar  advantages  nay  be  derived  (althodgfey  psh 
hapsj  not  in  an  equal  degree)  from  a  careful  study  of  the  manners  rf 
pst  ages  or  of  distant  nations^  as  they  are  described  by  the  historian. 
In  making,  however,  these  attempts  for  oar  intellectual  improvement,  it 
fa  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  us  to  vary^  to  a  considerable  degree,  th« 
objects  of  oor  attention ;  in  order  to  prevent  any  clanger  d*  our  act|uiN 
ingan  etelusive  preference  for  the  caprices  of  Any  one  people,  whose 
political  situation,  or  whose  moral  character,  may  attach  us  to  tbiim  as 
faultless  models  Cot  our  imitation.  The  same  weakness  and  versatility 
of  mind,  the  same  facility  of  association,  whirh,  In  the  case  of  a  persoa 
who  has  never  e^Etended  his  vieWs  beyond  his  owii  community,  is  a 
source  of  national  prejudice  and  of  national  bigotry,  renders  the  mlnd^ 
When  forced  into  new  situations,  easily  susceptible  of  other  prejudices 
no  less  capricious  ^  and  frequently  prevents  the  time^  which  )s  devoted 
to  travelling,  or  to  study,  from  being  subservient  to  any  better  purpose^ 
than  an  importation  of  foreign  liishioos,  or  a  still  more  ludicrous  imita* 
tion  of  aodent  follies. 

The  philosopher  whose  thoughts  dwell  habitually,  not  merely  upon 
What  Uj  or  what  has  been,  but  upon  what  is  best  and  most  expedient 
for  mankind,  .Who^  to  the  sttidy  of  books,  and  the  observation  ofman* 
ners,  has  added  a  careful  examination  of  the  principles  of  the  human 
constitution^  and  of  those  which  ought  to  regulate  the  sochil  order,  b 
the  only  person  who  is  efiectually  aecured  against  both  the  weaknesses 
which  I  have  described.  By  learning  to  separate  what  is  essentia]  to 
morality  and  to  happiness,  from  those  adventitious  trifles  which  It  is  the 
province  of  fashion  to  direct,  he  is  equally  guarded  against  the  follies 
of  national  prejudice,  and  a  weak  deviation,  in  matters  of  Indiflference^ 
from  established  ideas.  Upon  his  mind,  thus  occupied  with  important 
subjects  of  reflection,  the  fluctuating  caprices  and  fashions  of  the  times 
lose  their  influence ;  while  accustomed  to  avoid  the  slavery  of  local  and 
arbitrary  habits,  he  possesses,  in  his  own  genuine  simplicity  of  charac^ 
ter,  the  same  power  ofaccommodation  to  external  circumstances,  which 
man  of  the  worid  derive  from  the  pliability  of  their  taste^  and  the  versa^ 
tility  of  their  manners.  As  the  order,  too^  of  his  ideas  Is  acoommo* 
dated,  not  to  what  is  casually  presented  from  without,  bat  to  his  own 
systematical  principles^  his  associations  are  subject  only  to  those  sloW 
and  pleasing  changes  which  arise  from  his  growioe  light  and  improving 
reason  ;  and,  in  such  a  period  of  the  World  as  Uie  present,  mrhen  the 
dress  not  only  excludes  the  possibility  of  a  permanent  retrogradation  in 
human  affidrs,  but  operates  with  an  irresistible  though  gradual  progress^ 
In  undermining  prejudices  and  in  extendhig  the  triumphs  of  phllusophyj,, 
he  may  reasonably  indulge  the  hope,  that  society  will  every  day  ap*' 
proach  nearer  and  nearer  to  what  he  Wishes  it  to  be.  A  man  of  sacb 
a  character^  instead  of  looking  back  on  the  past  with  regret,  finds  hiin* 
self  ( if  I  may  use  the  expression)  more  at  home  in  the  Worid,  and  tnora 
satisfied  with  its  order,  the  longer  he  lives  in  it.  The  melancholy  con^ 
trasts  which  old  men  are  sometimes  disposed  to  state,  between  its  eon*' 
dition,  when  they  are  about  to  leave  it,  and  that  in  which  they  found  it 
at  the  commencement  of  their  career,  arise,  in  most  cases,  from  the  un^ 
finited  influence  which  in  their  early  years  titey  had  allowed  to  the 
fashions  of  the  times,  in  the  formation  of  their  cbaradfrs*    How  diflbr'* 
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ent  fh>ni  those  sentiments  and  prospects  which  dignified  the  retreat  of 
Targot,  and  brightened  the  declining  y^ars  of  Franklin ! 

The  querulous  tem)«er9  however^  which  is  incident  to  old  men,  al- 
though it  renders  their  manners  disagreeable  in  the  intercourse  of  so- 
cial hfe,  is  by  no  means  the  most  contemptible  form  In  which  the  pre* 
judic^  I  have  now  been  discribing  may  display  their  influence.  Such 
a  temper  indit  ates  at  least  a  certain  degree  of  observation,  in  marking 
the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs^  and  a  certain  degree  of  sensibility  in 
early  life,  which  has  connected  pleasing  ideas  with  the  scenes  of  infan<> 
cy  and  youth.  A  very  great  proportion  of  mankind  are,  in  a  ^reat 
measure^  incapable  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other;  and,  suffenng 
themselves  to  be  carried  quietly  along  with  the  stream  of  fashion,  and 
finding  their  opinions  and  their  feelings  always  in  the  same  relative 
situation  to  the  fleeting  objects  around  them,  are  perfectly  unconscious 
of  any  progress  in  their  own*  ideas,  or  of  any  change  in  the  manners  of 
their  age.  In  vain  the  philosopher  reminds  them  of  the  opinions  they 
yesterday  held  ;  and  forewarns  them,  from  the  spirit  of  the  times,  of 
those  which  they  are  to  hold  to-morrow.  The  opinions  of  the  pre- 
sent moment  seem  to  them  to  be  inseparable  from  their  constitution ; 
and  when  the  prospects  are  realized,  which  they  lately  treated  as  chi- 
merical, their  minds  are  so  gradually  prepared  for  the  evenly  that  they 
behold  it  without  any  emotions  of  wonder  or  ruriosityj  and  it  is  to  the 
philosopher  alone,  by^^whom  it  was  predicted,  that  it  appears  to  furnish 
a  subject  worthy  of  future  reflection. 

The  prejudices  to  which  the  last  observations  relate,  have  their  origin 
in  that  disposition  of  our  nature,  which  accommodates  the  order  ot  our 
ideas,  and  our  various  intellectual  habits,  to  whatever  appearances  have 
been  long  and  familiarly  presented  to  the  mind.  But  there  are  other 
prejudices,  which,  by  being  intimately  associated  with  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  our  constitution,  or  with  thi>  original  and  universal  laws  of  our 
belief,  are  incomparably  more  inveterate  in  their  nature,  aYid  have  a  fisir 
more  extensive  influence  on  human  character  and  happiness. 

III.  The  manner  in  which  the  association  of  ideas  operates  in  produ- 
cing this  third  class  of  our  speculative  errors,  may  be  conceived,  in 
part,  from  what  was  formerly  said  concerning  the  supersiitious  obser- 
vanceS|  which  are  mixed  with  the  practice  of  medicine  amc^ng  rude  na- 
tions. As  all  the  different  drcumsunces  which  accoropan  led  the  first 
administration  of  a  renyedy,  come  to  be  considered  as  essential  to  Its 
future  success,  and  are  blended  together  in  our  conceptfoni>,  without 
any  discrimination  of  their  relative  importanc**,  so,  whatever  tenets  and 
ceremonies  we  have  beeu  taught  to  connect  with  the  religious  creed  of 
our  infiincy,  become  almost  a  part  of  our  constitution,  by  being  Indisso- 
lubly  united  with  truths  which  are  essential  to  happiness,  and  which 
we  are  led  to  reverence  and  to  love  by  ail  the  best  dispusiiions  of  the 
heart.  The  astonishment  which  the  peasant  feels,  when  he  sees  the 
rites  of  a  religion  different  from  his  own,  is  not  Tess  great  than  if  he  saw 
some  flagrant  breach  of  the  moral  duties,  or  some  direct  act  of  impiety 
to  God;  flcr  is  It  easy  for  him  to  conceive,  that  there  can  be  any  thing 
worthy  in  a  mind  which  treats  with  indifference,  whit  awakens  in  his 
owu  breast  all  Its  best  and  tublimest  emotions.  «<  Is  it  possible,"  {sa^b 
the  old  and  expiring  Bramiu,  in  one  of  Marmontel's  tales,  to  the  yowig 
English  oflicer  who  had  saved  the  lift  of  his  daughter,)  **  is  it  possible^ 
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*^  that  he  to  whose  compassion  I  owe  the  pri^servation  of  my  child,  and 
^  who  now  soothes  my  last  moments  with  consola^ons  of  piety,  should 
^<  not  believe  in  the  god  Vtstnou^tind  bis  nine  metamorphoses !" 

What  has  now  been  said  on  the  nature  of  religious  superstition^  may 
be  applied  to  many  other  subjects.  In  particular,  it  may  be  applied  to 
those  political  prejudices  which  bias  the  judgment  even  of  enlightened 
men  in  all  countries  of  the  world. 

How  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  frame  are  those  important  principles, 
which  interest  the  good  man  in  the  prosperity  of  the  world,  and  more 
especially  in  the  prosperity  of  that  beloved  community  to  whi«:h  he  be- 
longs i  Jiow  smalU  at  the  same  time,  is  the  number  of  individuals  who, 
accustomed  to  contemplate  one  modification  alone  of  the  social  order, 
are  able  to  distiugui»h  the  circumstanc<>s  which  are  essential  to  human 
happiness,  from  those  whiqh  are  indifferent  or  hurtful !  In  such  a  situa- 
tipn,  how  natural  is  it  for  a  man  of  benevolence,  to  acquire  an  indiscri* 
minate  and  superstitious  veneration  for  all  the  institutions,  under  which 
he  has  been  educated ;  as  these  institutions  however  raprioioos  and  ab<* 
surd  in  themselves,  are  not  only  familiarized  by  habit  to  ail  his  thoughts 
and  feelingj",  but  are  consecrated  in  his  mind  by  an  indissoluble  associa- 
tion wilh  duties  which  nature  recommends  tofaisaffectioasiand  which  rea« 
son  commands  him  to  fulfil.  Jt  is  on  these  accounts  that  a  superstitious 
zeal  against  innovation  both  in  religion  and  politics,  where  it  is  evidently 
grafted  on  piety  to  God,  and  good-will  to  mankind,  however  it  may  ex- 
cite the  sorrow  of  the  more  enlightened  philosopher,  is  justly  entitled, 
not  only  to  his  indulgence,  but  to  his  esteem  and  aflWrtion. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made,  are  sufficient  to  shew, 
how  necessary  it  is  for  us,  i.«  the  formation  of  our  philosophical  princi- 
ples, to  examine  with  care  all  those  opinions  which  in  our  early  years, 
we  have  mibibed  from  our  instructers ;  or  which  are  connected  with 
our  own  local  situation.  Nor  does  the  universality  of  ao  opinion  among 
men  who  have  received  a  similar  education,  afford  any  presumption  in 
its  favour  j  for  however  great  tbejMiference  is,  which  a  wise  man  will ' 
always  pay  to  common  belief,  upon  those  subjects  which  have  employ^' 
ed  the  unbiassed  reason  of  mankind,  he  certainly  owes  it  no  respect,  in 
80  far  as  he  suspects  it  to  be  influenced  by  fashion  or  authority.  Nothing 
can  he  more  just  than  the  observation  of  Fontenelle,  that  'Mhe  number 
<^.of  those  who  believe  in  a  system  already  established  in  the  world,  does 
^'  not,  in  the  least,  add  to  its  credibility  $  but  that  the  number  of  those 
^  who  doubt  of  it  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  it*' 

The  same  remarks  lead,  upon  the  other  hand,  to  another  conclusion 
of  still  greater  imp  »rtance;  that,  notwithstanding  the  various  false  opin* 
iona  which  are  current  in  the  world,  there  are  some  truths  which  are  in- 
separable from  the  human  understanding,  and  by  means  of  which,  the 
errors  of  education,  in  most  instances,  are  enabled  to  take  hold  of  our 
belief. 

A  weak  mind,  imaccustomed  to  refledtion,  and  which  has  passively 
derived  its  most  important  opinions  from  habit  or  from  authority,  when, 
in  consequence  of  a  more  enlarged  ixitercourse  with  the  world,  it  fiods« 
that  ideas  which  it  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  sacred,  aro  treated  by 
enlightened  and  worthy  men  with  ridicule,  is  apt  to  lose  its  reverence 
Cor  the  fundamental  and  eternal  truths  on  which  ^hese  •af'cessory  ideas 
are  grafted,  and  easily  falls  a  prey  to  that  sceptical  philosophy,  which 
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iMeheftthat  all  the  opinioDSyand  all  the  principles  of  action  by  which 
nianliind  are  goveweAj  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  education  and 
example.  Amidat  the  infinite  variety  of  forms,  howeveri  which  our  ver* 
iatiie  nature  assumes,  it  cannot  fail  to  strilie  an  attentive  observer,  that 
there  are  certain  indelible  features  common  to  them  all.  In  one  rituation, 
we  find  good  men  attached  to  a  republican  form  of  government;  in  an« 
other,  to  a  monarchy ;  but  in  all  situations,  we  find  them  devoted  to  the 
service  of  their  country  and  of  miinkind,  and  disposed  to  regard,  with 
reverence  and  love,  the  most  absurd  and  capricious  institutions  which 
custom  has  led  Chem  to  connect  with  the  order  of  society.  The  differ- 
ent appearancps,  therefore,  which  the  political  opinions  and  the  politi* 
cal  conduct  of  men  exhibit,  while  they  demonstrate  to  what  a  wonder^ 
ful  degree  of  human  nature  may  be  influenced  by  situation  and  by  early 
instruction,  evince  the  existence  of  some  common  and  original  princi- 
ples, which  fit  it  for  the  political  union,  and  illustrate  the  uniform  opera* 
tion  of  those  laws  of  association,  to  which,  in  all  the  stages  of  society,  it 
is  equally  subject 

Similar  ohservatlons  are  applicable,  and,  indeed,  in  a  still  more  strik-* 
Ing  degree,  to  the  opinions  or  mankind  on  the  important  questions  of  re* 
ligion  and  morality.  The  variety  of  systems  which  they  have  formed 
to  tiiemselves  concerning  these  subjects,  hgs  often  excited  the  ridicule  of 
the  sceptic  and  the  libertine ;  but  if,  on  the  one  band,  this  variety  shewa 
'the  folly  of  bigotry,  and  thereasonablenessof  mutual  indulgence,  the 
curiosity  whirb  has  led  men  in  every  situation  to  sueh  speculations,  and 
the  influence  which  their  conclusions}  however  absui^,  have  had  on 
their  character  and  their  happiness,  prove,  no  less  clearly,  on  the  other, 
that  there  must  be  some  principles  from  wHich  they  all  derive  their  ori- 
gin ;  and  invite  the  philosopher  to  ascertain  what  are  these  original  and 
immutable  laws  of  the  human  mindr 

<^  £xamine''  ^says  Mr.  Hume)  <'  the  religious  principles  vrhtch  have 
^  prevailed  in  the  world.  You  will  scarcely  be  persuaded,  that  they 
<<are  any  thing  but  sick  men's  dreams;  or,  perhaps,  will  regard  them 
^  more  as  the  playsome  whimsies  of  monkies  in  human  sha]3e,  than  the 
'<  serious,  positive,  dogmatical  asseverations  of  a  being,  who  dienifies 
<<  himself  with  the  nan»e  of  rational.''—^*  To  oppose  the  torrent  of  scbo- 
'<  lastic  religion  by  such  feeble  maxims  as  these,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
^  same  thing  to  be  and  not  fo  be ;  that  the  whole  is  greater  tban  a  part ; 
^<  that  two  and  three  make  five ;  Is  pretending  to  stop  the  ocean  with  a 
^^  bulrush.*'  But  what  is  the  inference  to  which  we  are  led  by  these  oh- 
aervatloos?  Is  it,  (to  use  the  words  of  this  ingenious  writer,}  ^that  the 
^<  whole  is  a  riddle,  an  ssnigma,  an  expUcable  mystery  |  and  that  doubtr 
^  uncertainty,  and  suspense,  appear  the  only  result  of  our  most  accurate 
**  scrutiny  concerning  this  subject  f "  Or  should  not  rather  the  melancholy 
histories  which  he  has  exhibited  of  the  follies  and  caprices  of  supersti* 
tion,  direct  our  attention  to  those  sacred  and  indelible  characters  on  the 
human  mind,  which  all  these  perversions  of  reason  are  unable  to  oblite« 
rate ;  like  that  image  of  himself,  which  Phidias  wished  to  perpetuate, 
by  stamping  it  so  deeply  on  the  buckler  of  his  Minerva  ;  ^  ut  nemo  de- 
f*  lere  posset  aut  divellerei  qui  totam  statuam  non  imminueret.''*    In 

•  Selcat  Oiscomes  by  Jobx  Sm*,  p.  U9.    Cvnbridge,  I6r3. 
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tnith,  the  more  strikine;  the  coatradictions,  and  the  more  ludicrous  the 
ceremonies  to  which  the  pride  of  human  reason  has  thus  heen  reconeil- 
ed)  the  stronger  is  our  evidence  that  religion  has  a  foundation  in  the  na* 
tore  of  man.  When  the  greatest  of  modem  philosophers  declares,  that 
^<  he  would  rather  believe  all  the  fables  In  theLegendStand  tlie  Talmud, 
^  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this  universal  frame  is  without  mind  ;^'*  he 
hUs  expressed  the  same  feeling,  which,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  has  led 
good  men,  unaccustomed  to  reasoning,  to  an  implicit  faith  in  the  creed 
of  their  infancy;  a  leeliug  which  affords  an  evii^ence  of  the  existence  of 
the  Deity,  inconiparahlj  more  striking,  than.  If,  unmixed  with  error 
^  and  undebased  by  sufiersution,  thU  most  important  of  all  principles  had 
commanded  the  uniyer  al  assent  of  mankind.  Where  are  the  other 
truths,  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  which  are  to  essential  to  hu* 
man  happiness,  as  to  fjro:'ure  an  easy  access,  not  only  for  themseWei^ 
but  fur  wha4ever  opinions  may  happen  to  be  blended  with  them  ?  Where 
are  the  truths  so  venerable  and  commandrng,  as  to  impart  their  own 
aubiiinity  to  every  trifling  memorial  which  recalls  them  to  oor  remem* 
bran>  e ;  to  bestow  solemnity  and  elevation  on  every  mode  of  expression 
by  which  they  are  conveyed ;  and  which,  in  whatever  scene  they  bare 
faabitually  occupied  the  thoughts,  consecrate  every  object  whieh  it  pre- 
sents to  our  senses,  and  (be  very  gt  ound  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
tread  ?  To  attempt  to  weaken  the  authority  of  such  impressions,  by  a 
detail  of  the  endless  variety  of  forms,  which  they  derive  from  casual  as^ 
sociations,  is  surely  an  employment  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  phlkMO- 
phy.  To  the  vulgar,  it  may  be  amusing,  in  this,  as  in  other  instances, 
to  indulge  theii-  wonder  at  what  is  new  or  uncommon  i  but  to  the  phi- 
losopher it  belongs  to  perceive,  under  all  these  various  disguises,  the 
workings  of  the  same  common  nature ;  and  in  the  superstitions  of  Egypt 
no  less  than  in  the  lofty  visions  of  Plato,  to  recognise  the  existence  of 
those  moral  ties  which  unite  the  heart  of  jnan  to  the  Author  of  his  be* 
log. 


SECTION  n. 

Influence  of  the  Association  of  Idess  on  our  Judgments  in  Matters  of  Taste. 

Tbb  very  general  observations  which  I  am  to  make  in  this  Section,  do 
not  presuppltae  any  particular  theory  concerning  the  nature  of  Taste. 
It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to -remark,  that  taste  is  not  a  mmple  and 
original  faculty,  but  a  power  gradually  formed  by  experience  and  obser- 
vation. It  implies,  indeed,  as  its  ground-work,  a  certain  degree  of  na- 
tural a^nsibility ;  but  it  implies  also  the  exercise  of  the  judgnient ;  and 
k  the.  slow  result  of  an  attentive  examination  and  comparison  of  the 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  effects  produced  on  the  mind  by  external  ob- 
jects. 

Such  of  my  readers  as  are  acquainted  with  ^  An  Essay  on  the  Nature 
'^^ind  Principles  of  Taste,^*  lately  published  by  Mr.  Alison,  will  not  be 
aorprlsed  that  I  decline  the  discussion  of  a  subgect  which  he  has  treated 
with  so  much  ingenuity  and  elegance. 

The  view  which  was  formerly  given  ofthe  process,  by  which  the 

^Loan  Baoov^  in  his  Essays. 
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general  laws  of  he  material  world  are  investigated,  and  which  (endea- 
voured to  illustrate  by  the  state  of  medicine  among  rude  nations,  is  strict- 
ly applicable  to  the  history  of  Taste.  That  certain  objects  are  fitted  to 
give  pleasure  and  others  disgust,  to  the  mind  we  know  from  experience 
alone;  and  it  is  impossible  for  us,  by  any  reasoning  a  priori,  to  explain 
how  the  pleasure  or  the  pain  is  produced*  In  the  works  of  nature  we 
find,  in  many  instances.  Beauty  and  Sublimity  involved  among  circunl- 
stances,  which  are  either  indifferent,  or  which  obstruct  the  general  ef- 
feci:  and  it  is  only  by  a  train  of  experiments,  that  we  can  separate 
those  circumstances  from  the  rest,  and  ascertain  with  what  particular 
qualities  the  pleasing  effect  it  connected.  Accordingly,  the  inexperien- 
ced artist,  when  he  copies  Nature,  will  copy  her  servilely,  that  he  may 
be  certain  of  securing  the  pleasing  effect;  aitd  the  beauties  of  hi»  per- 
formances will  be  encumbered  with  a  number  of  superfluous  or  of  disa- 
greeable concomitants.  Experience  and  observation  alone  can  enable 
him  to  make  this  discrimination,  to  exhibit  the  principles  of  beauty  pure 
and  unadulterated  at  d  to  form  a  creation  of  his  own,  more  faultless  than 
ever  feJJ  under  the  observation  of  his  senses. 

This  analogy  between  the  progress  of  Taste  firom  rudeness  to  refine* 
ment,  and  the  progress  of  physical  knowledge  from  the  superstitions  of 
a  savage  tribe,  to  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  proceeds  on 
the  supposition)  that,  as  in  the  material  world,  there  are  general  facts, 
beyond  which  philosophy  is  unable  to  proceed,  so.  in  the  constitution  of 
man,  there  is  an  inexplicable  adaption  of  the  mind  to  the  objects  with 
which  his  faculties  aie  conversant;  in  consequence  of  which,  these  ob- 
jects are  fitted  to  produce' agreeable  or  disagreeable  emotions.  In  both 
cases,  reasoning  may  be  employed  with  propriety  to  refer  particular 
phenomena  to  general  principles;  but  in  both  cases,  we  must  at  last  ar- 
rive at  principles  of  which  no  account  ttan  be  given,  but  that  such  is  the 
will  of  our  Maker. 

A  great  part,  too,  of  the  remarks  which  were  made  in  the  last  Sec- 
tion ou  the  origin  of  popular  prejudices,  may  be  applied  to  explain  the 
Influence  of  casual  associations  on  Taste  ;  but  these  remarks  do  not  so 
completely  exhaust  the  subject,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  fartlier 
illustration,  in  matters  of  Taste,  the  effects  which  we  consider,  are 
produced  on  the  Mind  itself;  and  are  accompanied  either  with  pleasure 
or  with  pain.  Hence  the  tendency  to  casual  association  is  much  strong- 
er than  it  commonly  is  with  respect  to  physical  events;  and  when  such 
associations  are  onc^  formed,  as  they  do  not  lead  to  any  important  in- 
convenience, similar  to  those  which  result  from  physical  mistakes,  they 
are  not  so  likely  to  be  corrected  by  mere  experience,  unassisted  by  study. 
To  this  it  is  owing,  that  the  influence  of  association  on  our  judgments 
concerning  beauty  and  deformity,  h  still  more  remarkable  than  on  our 
speculative  conclusions;  a  circumstance  which  has  led  some  philoso- 
phers to  suppose,  that  association  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  these  notions,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  standard  of  Taste, 
founded  on  the  principles  ol  the  human  constitution.  But  this  is  un- 
doubtedly pushing  the  theory  a  great  deal  too  far.  The  association ^f 
ideas  can  never  account  for  the  origin  of  a  new  notion,  or  of  a  pleasure 
essentially  different  from  all  the  others  which  we  know.  It  may,  in- 
deed, enable  us  to  conceive  how  a  thing,  indifferent  in  itself,  may  be- 
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come  a  source  of  pleastire,  by  bein^  connected  in  the  mind  with  some- 
thing^ else  which  is  naturally  agreeable,  but  it  presupposes,  in  every  in- 
stance,  the  existence  of  those  notions  and  those  feelinc^s  which  it  is  its 
province  to  combine:  in  so  much  that,  I  apprehend,  it  will  be  found, 
wherever  association  produces  a  chansce  in  our  judgments  on  matters  of 
Taste,  it  does  so,  by  co-operating  with  some  natural  principle  of  the 
mind,  and  implies  the  existence  of  certain  original  sources  of  pleasure 
and  uneasiness.        *  '\f, 

A  mode  of  dress,  which  at  first  appeared  awkward,  acquires,  in  a* 
few  weeks  or  months,  the  appearance  of  elegance.  By  beiHg  accustom- 
ed to  see  it  worn  by  those  whom  we  consider  as  raodles  of  Taste,  ft  be- 
comes associated  with  the  agreeable  impressions  which  we  receive  from 
the  ease  and  grace  and  refinement  of  their  manners.  When  it  pleases 
by  itself,  the  effect  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  object  actually  before  us, 
but  to  the  impressions  with  which  it  has  been  generally  connected,  and 
which  it  naturally  recalls  to  the  mind. 

This  observation  points  out  tlie  cause  of  the  perpetual  vicissitudes  in 
dress,  and  in  every  thing  whose  chief  recommendation  arises  from  fash- 
ion. Jt  is  evident  that  as  far  as  the  agreeable  effect  of  ao  ornament 
arises  from  association,  theeflect  will  continue  only  white  it  is  confined 
to  the  higher  orders.  When  it  is  adopted  by  the  multitude,  it  not  only 
ceases  to  be  associated  with  ideas  of  taste  and  refinement,  but  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  ideas  of  affectation,  absurd  imitation,  and  vulgarity.  It  is 
accordingly  laid  aside  by  the  higher  orders,  who  studiously  avoid  every 
circumstance  in  external  appearance,  which  is  debased  by  low  and  con>- 
nioa  use;  and  they  are  led  to  exercise  their  invention  in  the  introduc* 
lion  of  some  new  peculiarities)  which  first  t>ecome  fashionable,  theu 
common,  and  last  of  all,  are  abandoned  as  vulgar. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  after  a  certain  period  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  the  public  Taste  becomes  corrupted ;  and  the  different 
productious  of  the  fine  arts  begin  to  degenerate  from  that  siiitplicity, 
which  they  had  attained  in  their  state  of  greatest  perfection.  One  rea- 
son of  this  decline  is  stiggested  by  the  foregoing  observavons. 

From  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  natural  progress  of 
Taste  in  separating  the  genuine  principles  of  beauty  Trom  superfiwous 
and  from  offensive  concomitants,  it  is  evident,  that  there  is  a  limit,  be- 
yond which  the  love  of  simplicity  cannot  be  carried.  No  bounds,  indeed, 
can  be  set  to  the  creations  of  genius;  but  as  this  quality  occurs  seldom 
in  ao  eminent  degree^  it  commonly  happens,  that  after  a  period  of  great 
refinement  of  Taste,  meu  begin  to  gratify  their  love  of  variety,  by  add- 
ing superfluous  circumstances  to  the  finislied  models  exhibited  by  their 
pmiecessors,  or  by  making  other  trifling  alterations  in  them,  with  a 
view  merely  of  diversifying  the  effect.  These  additfons  and  alterations^ 
indiffinrent,  perhaps,  of  even  in  some  degree  offensive  in  theriiselvei{,  ac- 
i|uire  soon  a  borrowed  beauty,  from  the  connexion  in  which  we  see  them^ 
or  from  the  influence  of  fashion :  the  same  cause  which  at  first  produ- 
ced them,  continues  perpetually  to  increase  their  number ;  and  Taste 
returns  to  barbarism,  by  almost  the  same  steps  which  conducted  it  to 
perfection. 

The  truth  of  these  remarks  will  appear  still  more  striking  to  those 
who  consider  ttie  wonderful  effect  which  a  writer  of  splendid  gesius^ 
but  of  incorrect  taste,  has  in  misleading  the  public  judgment.    The  pe- 
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miliarittes  of  such  an  author  are  consecrated  by  the  connesdon  in  which 
we  flee  them,  and  even  please,  to  a  certain  degree,  when  detached  front 
the  excellencies  of  his  composition,  by  recalling  to  us  the  agreeable  ioir 
pressions  with  which  they  have  been  formerly  associated.  Hew  many 
imitations  have  we  seen  of  the  aflfectations  of  Sterne,  by  men  who  were 
unable  to  copy  his  beauties  ?  And  yet  these  imitations  of  his  defects; 
of  hts  abrupt  manner ;  of  his  minute  specification  of  circumstances ;  and 
even  of  his  dashes,  produce^  at  first,  some  effect  on  readers  of  sensibili* 
1y,  but  of  uncultivated  taste,  in  consequence  of  the  exquisite  strokes  of 
the  pathetic,  and  singular  vein  of  humour,  with  which  they  are  united  in 
the  original. 

From  What  has  been  said,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  circumstances  which 
please,  in  the  objects  of  Taste^  are  of  two  kinds:  First,  those  which 
are  fitted  to  please  by  nature,  or  by  associations  which  all  mankind  are 
)ed  to  form  by  their  common  condition ;  and  Secondly,  those  which 
please  in  consequence  of  associations  .arising  from  local  and  accidental 
circumstances.  Hence  there  are  two  kinds  of  taste :  the  one  enabling 
us  to  judge  of  those  beauties  which  have  a  foundation  in  the  human  con-* 
stitution ;  the  other,  of  such  objects  as  derive  their  principal  recommen- 
dation from  the  influence  of  fashion. 

These  two  kinds  of  Taste  are  not  always  united  in  the  same  person  > 
indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  they  are  united  bnt<  rarely.  The 
perfection  of  the  one  depends  much  upon  the  degree  in  which  we  are 
able  to  free  the  mind  from  the  influence  of  casual  associations ;  that  of 
the  other,  on  the  contrary,  depends  on  a  facility  of  association  which  en* 
ables  us  to  fall  in,  at  once,  with  all  (he  turns  of  the  fashion^  and  (aa 
Shakspeare  expresses  it,)  ^  to  catch  the  tune  of  the  times.". 

1  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  some  of  the  f(.»regoiiifg  remarks,  by  ap* 
plying  them  to  the  subject  of  language,  which  affords  numberless  instan- 
ces to  exemplify  the  influence  which  the  association  of  ideas  has  on  our 
judgments  in  matters  of  Taste. 

In  the  same  manner  in  which  an  article  of  dress  acquires  an  appear- 
ance of  elegance  or  of  vulgarity  from  the  persons  by  whom  it  is  habitu< 
ally  worn,  so  a  particular  mode  of  pronunciation  acqinrea  an  air  of 
fashion  or  of  rusticity,  from  the  persons  by  whom  it  is  habitually  em- 
ployed. The  Scotch  accent  is  surely  in  itself  as  good  as  the  tLnglish  } 
and  with  a  few  exceptions^  is  as  agreeable 'to  the  ear :  and  yet  how  oA 
fensive  does  it  appear,  even  to  us,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  hear 
it  from  our  infancy,  when  compared  with  that  whi<*'h  is  used  by  our 
southern  neighbours ! — No  reason  can  be  given  for  this,  but  that  the 
capital  of  Scotland  is  now  become  a  provincial  town,  and  London  is  the 
seat  of  our  court. 

The  distinction  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  languages  of  alt  civilised 
nations,  between  low  and  polite  modes  of  expression,  arises  from  simi- 
lar causes.  It  is,  indeed,  amusing  to  remark  the  solicitude  with  which* 
the  higher  orders,  in  the  monarchies  of  modern  Europe,  avoid  every 
circumstance  in  their  exterior  appearance  and  manner,  which,  by  the 
most  remote  association,  may,inthemkids  of  others,  connect  them  with 
the  idea  of  the  multitude.  Their  whole  dress  and  deportment  and  con- 
versation are  studiously  arranged  to  convey  an  imposing  notion  of  their 
consequence ;  and  to  recall  to  the  spectator  by  numberless  slight  and 
apparently  unintentional  hints,  the  agreeable  impressions  which  are  as- 
sociated whh  the  advantages  of  fortune. 
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To  this  influence  of  association  mi  language,  il  Is  necessary  for  every 
writer  to  attend  carefully,  who  wishes  to  express  himself  with  elegance. 
^  For  the  attainment  of  correctness  and  purity  in  the  use  of  words,  the 
rules  of  ^rrammarians  and  of  cntirs  may  be  a  sufficient  guide;  but  it  is 
not  in  the  works  of  this  class  of  authors,  that  the  higher  beauties  of 
style  are  to  be  studied.  As  the  air  and  manner  of  a  gentleman  can  be 
acquired  only  by  living  habitually  in  the  best  society,  so  grace  in  com- 
position must  be  attained  by  an  habitual  acquaintance  with  classical  wri- 
ters.  Il  is  indeed  necessary  for  our  information*  that  we  should  peruse 
occasionally  many  books  which  have  no  merit  in  point  of  expression  ; 
but  I  believe  it  to  be  extremely  useful  to  all  literary  m«'n,  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  this  miscellaneous  reading,  by  maintaining  a  constant  and 
familiar  acquaintance  with  a  few  of  the  mnst  faultless  models  which  the 
language  affords.  For  want  of  some  standard  of  this  sort,  we  frequent- 
ly see  an  author's  taste  in  writiiig  alter  much  for^he  worse  in  the  course 
of  his  life  ;  and  his  later  productions  fall  below  the  level  of  his  early  es- 
says. D'Alembert  telis  us,  that  Voltaire  had  always  lying  on  his  table, 
the  Petit  Car6me  of  Massillon,  and  the  tragedies  of  Racine :  the  former 
to  fix  bis  taste  in  prose  composition,  and  the  latter  in  poetry. 

In  avoiding,  however,  expressions  which  are  debased  by  vulgar  use, 
there  is  a  danger  of  running  into  the  other  extreme,  in  quest  of  fashion- 
able words  and  phrases.  Such  an  affectation  may,  for  a  few  years,  grli- 
tify  the  vanity  of  an  author,  by  giving  him  the  air  of  a  man  of  the  world ; 
but  the  reputation  it  bestows  is  of  a  very  transitory  nature  The  works 
which  continue  to  please  from  age  to  age,  are  written  with  perfect  um- 
plicity  \  while  those  which  captivate  the  multitude  by  a  display  of  mere- 
tricious ornaments,  if  by  chance  they  should  survive  the  fashions  to 
which  they  are  accommodated,  remain  only  to  furnish  a  subject  of  ridi- 
cule to  posterity.  The  portrait  of  a  beautiful  woman  in  the  fashionable 
dress  of  the  day,  may  please  at  the  moment  it  is  painted ;  nay,  may  per« 
haps  please  more  than  In  any  that  the  fancy  of  the  artist  could  have 
suggested  ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  plainest  and  simplest  drapery,  that  the 
most  perfect  form  can  be  transmitted  with  advantage  to  future  times. 

The  exceptions  which  the  history  of  literature  seems  to  furnish  to 
these  observations,  are  only  apparent.  That,  in  the  works  of  our  best 
authors,  there  are  many  beauties  which  have  long  and  generally  been 
admired,  and  which  yet  owe  their  whole  effect  to  association,  cannot 
be  disputed ;  but  in  such  cases,  it  will  always  be  found,  that  the  asso- 
ciations which  are  the  foundation  of  our  pleasure,  have,  in  consequence 
of  some  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances,  been  more  widely  dif- 
fused, and  more  permanently  established  among  mankind,  than  those 
which  date  their  origin  from  the  caprices  of  our  own  age  are  ever  likely 
to  be.  An  admiration  for  the  classical  remains  of  antiquity  is,  at  pre- 
sent, not  less  general  in  Europe,  than  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion: and  such  is  the  effect  of  this  admiration,  that  there  are  certain 
caprices  of  Taste  from  which  no  man  who  is  well  educated  is  entirely 
free.  A  composition  in  a  modern  language,  which  should  sometimes 
depart  from  the  ordinary  modes  of  expression,  from  an  affectation  of  the 
idioms  which  are  consecrated  in  the  classics,  would  please  a  very  wide 
circle  of  readers,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  oi  classical  associa- 
tions; and,  therefore,  such  affectations,  however  absurd  when  carried 
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to  a  degreo  of  nnffQlarity,  are  of  a  far  superior  class  to  those  which  are 
adapted  to  the  tashioDs  of  the  day.  But  still  the  general  principle 
holds  true,  that  whatever  beauties  derive  their  origin  merely  from  casu- 
al association^  must  appear  capricious  to  those  to  whom  the  association 
does  not  extend ;  and  that  the  simplest  style  is  that  which  continues 
longest  to  please,  and  which  pleases  most  universally.  In  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Harris,  there  is  a  certain  classical  air,  which  will  always  have 
many  admirers,  while  ancient  learning  continues  to  be  cultivated,  but 
which,  to  a  mere  English  reader,  appenrs  somewhat  unnatural  and  un- 
graceful, when  compared  with  the  composition  of  Swift  or  of  Addison. 

The  analogy  of  the  arts  of  statuary  and  painting  may  be  of  use  in 
illustrating  these  remarks.  The  influence  of  ancient  times  has  extended 
to  these,  as  well  as  to  the  art  of  writing ;  and  in  this  case,  no  less  than 
in  the  ether,  the  transcendant  power  of  genius  has  established  a  pro-> 
prtety  of  choice  in  matters  of  indifference,  and  has,  perhaps,  consecra- 
ted, in  the  opinion  of  maiikind,  some  of  its  own  caprices. 

^^  Many  of  the  ornaments  of  art,"  (says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,)  '^  those 
*^  at  least  for  which  no  reason  can  be  given,  are  transmitted  to  us,  are 
*^  adopted,  and  acquire  their  consequence,  from  the  company  in  which 
<^  we  have  been  used  to  see  them.  As  Greece  and  Rome  are  the  foun- 
^  tains  from  whence  have  flowed  all  kinds  of  excellence,  to  that  venera- 
''  tion  which  they  have  a  right  to  claim  for  the  pleasure  and  knowledge 
^  which  they  have  afforded  us,  we  voluntarily  add  oiifr  approbation  of 
<<  every  ornament  and  every  custom  that  belonged  to  them,  even  to  the 
<'  fashion  of  their  dress.  For  it  may  be  observed,  that,  not  satisfied 
<^  with  them  in  their  own  place,  we  make  no  difficulty  of  dressing  sta- 
"  tuesof  modern  heroes  or  senators,  in  the  fashion  of  the  Roman  armouri 
'^  or  peaceful  robe ;  and  even  go  so  far  as  hardly  to  bear  a  statue  in  any 
"  other  drapery. 

^  The  figures  of  the  great  men  of  those  nations  have  come  down  to  us 
<'  in  sculpture.  In  sculpture  remain  almost  all  the  excellent  specimens 
^  of  ancient  art.  We  have  so  far  associated  personal  dignity  to  the  per« 
^  sons  thus  represented,  and  the  truth  of  art  to  their  manner  of  repre- 
<^  sentation,  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  any  longer  to  separate  them. 
<^  This  is  not  so  tn  painting :  because,  having  no  excellent  ancient  por-. 
'<  traits,  that  connexion  was  never  formed*  Indeed,  we  could  no  more 
<'  venture  to  paint  a  general  officer  in  a  Roman  military  habi  t,  than  we 
*^  could  make  a  statue  In  the  present  uniform^  But  since  vme  have  no 
<<  ancient  portraits,  to  shew  how  ready  we  are  to  adopt  those  kind  of 
^^  prejudices,  we  make  the  best  authority  among  the  moderns  serve  the 
<*  same  purpose.  The  great  variety  of  excellent  portraits  with  trhich 
'^  Vandyke  has  enriched  this  nation,  we  are  not  content  to  admire  for 
^  their  real  excellence,  but  extend  our  approbation  even  to  the  dress 
^^  which  happened  to  be  the  fieishion  of  that  age.  By  this  means,  it  must 
*^  be  acknowledged,  very  ordinary  pictures  acquired  something  of  the 
<^  air  and  effect  of  the  works  of  Vandyke,  and  appeared,  therefore^  at 
<^  first  sight,  better  pictures  than  they  really  were.  They  appeared 
'^  so,  however,  to  those  only  who  had  the  means  of , making  this  asso- 
*' elation."* 

The  influence  of  association  on  our  notions  concerning  language,  is 

f  RsTxoLDS^  Discourses,  p.  313,  et  seq. 
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still  nore  stroogly  exemplified  in  poetry  than  in  prose.  As  it  is  one 
great  object  of  the  poet,  in  his  serious  productions,  toeleratethe  imagi- 
nation of  his  readers  above  the  grossness  of  sensible  objects,  and  the 
vulgarity  of  commen  life,  it  becomes  peculiarly  necessary  for  him  tore* 
ject  the  use  of  all  words  and  phrases  which  are  trivial  and  hackneyed* 
Among  those  which  are  equally  pure  and  equally  perspicuous,  he,  In 
general,  finds  it  expedient  to  adopt  that  which  is  the  least  common. 
Milton  prefers  the  words  Rhenfe  and  Danaw,  to  the  more  ooBunon 
words  Rhine  and  Danube. 

■*  A  multitude,  like  which  the  populous  North 
**  PouPd  never  from  his  frozen  loins,  to  pass 
••  Bhene  or  the  Danaw."^ 

In  the  following  line, 

**  Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme,^ 

how  much  more  suitable  to  the  poetical  style  does  the  expression  ap* 
pear,  than  if  the  author  had  said, 

*'  Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  verse.*' 

In  another  passage,  where,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  be  has  made  use 
ofthe  last  phrase,  he  adds  an  epithet,  to  remove  it  a  little  from  the  fa- 
miliarity of  ordinary  discourse, 

— ••  in  prose  or  numerous  versc^t 

In  oonsequence  of  this  circumstance,  there  arises  gradually  in  every 
language  a  poetical  diction,  which  differs  widely  from  the  common 
diction  of  prose.  It  is  much  less  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  &shion, 
than  the  polite  modes  of  expression  in  familiar  conversation  ;  because, 
when  it  has  once  been  adopted  by  the  poet,  it  is  avoided  by  good  prose 
writers,  as  being  too  elevated  for  that  species  of  composition.  It  may 
therelbre  retain  its  charm,  as  long  as  the  language  exists ;  nay,  the 
charm  may  increase,  as  the  language  grows  older. 

Indeed,  the  charm  of  poetical  diction  must  ingrease  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, as  polite  literature  advances.  For  when  once  a  set  of  words  has 
been  consecrated  to  poetry,  the  very  sound  of  them,  independently  of 
the  ideas  they  convey,  awakens,  every  time  we  hear  it,  the  agreeable 
impressions  which  were  connected  with  it  when  we  met  with  them  la 
the  performances  of  our  &vonrite  authors.  Even  when  strung  together 
in  sentences  which  convey  no  meanimr,  they  produce  some  effect  on  the 
mind  of  a  reader  of  sensibility :  an  effect,  at  least,  extremely  different 
from  that  of  an  unmeaning  sentence  in  prose. 

Languages  differ  from  each  other  widely  in  the  copiousness  of  their 
poetteal  diction.  Our  own  possesses,  in  this  respect,  important  advan- 
tages over  the  French :  not  that,  in  this  language,  there  are  no  words 

•  Paradise  Lost,  book  L  1.  351. 
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appropriated  to  poetry,  but  because  their  number  is,  eoiiip«rativdy 
fpeaking,  extremely  limited.  ^ 

The  scantiness  of  the  French  poetical  diction  is,  probably,  attended 
~^  with  the  less  inconvenience*  that  the  phrases  which  occur  in  erood  prose 
writing  are  less  degraded  by  vntgar  application  than  in  English,  in 
consequence  of  the  line  being  more  distinctly  and  more  strongly  drawn 
between  polite  and  low  expressions  in  that  language  than  in  ours.  Our 
poetsy  indeed,  by  having  a  language  appropriated  to  their  own  pur- 
poses, not  only  can  pre^ierve  a  digiiity  of  exprevMon,  but  can  connect 
with  the  perusal  of  their  compositions,  the  pleasing  impressions  which 
bare  been  produced  by  those  of  their  predecessors.  And  hence,  in  the 
higher  sorts  of  poetry,  where  their  object  is  to  kindle,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  enthusiasm  of  their  readers,  they  not  only  avoid«  studiously, 
all  expressions  which  are  vulgar,  but  all  such  as  are  borrowed  from 
fashionable  life.  This  certainly  cannot  be  done  in  an  equal  degree  by 
a  poet  who  writes  in  the  French  language* 

In  English  the  poetical  diction  is  so  extremely  copious,  that  it  is  lia- 
ble to  be  abused  ^  as  it  puts  it  in  the  power  of  authors  of  no  genius^ 
merely  by  ringing  changes  on  the  poetical  vocabulary,  to  give  a  certain 
degree  of  currency  to  the  most  unmeaning  compositions.  In  Pope's 
Seng  by  a  Person  of  Quality^  the  incoherence  of  ideas  is  scarcely  great- 
er, than  what  is  to  be  found  in  some  admired  pages  of  our  fashionable 
poetry. 

Nor  is  it  mereW  by  a  difference  of  words,  that  the  language  of  poetry 
is  distinguished  from  that  of  prose.  When  a  poetical  arrangtnunt  of 
words  has  once  been  established  by  authors  of  reputation,  the  most 
common  expressions,  by  being  presented  in  this  consecrated  order,  may 
serve  to  excite  poetical  associatiozis. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  more  completely  destroys  the  charm  of 
poetry,  than  a  string  of  words  which  the  custom  of  ordinarj^  discourse 
has  arranged  in  so  invariable  an  order,  that  the  whole  phraase  may  be 
anticipated  from  hearing  its  commencement.  A  single  word  frequeutly 
strikes  us  as  flat  and  prosaic,  in  consequence  of  its  familiarity^ ;  but  two 
such  words  coupled  together  in  order  of  conversation  can  scarcely  be 
introduced  into  serious  poetry  without  appearing  ludicrous. 
'  No  poet  in  our  language  has  shewn  so  strikingly  as  Miltott,  the  won- 
derful elevation  which  style  may  derive  from  an  arrangement  ofyfotdsy 
which,  while  it  is  perfectly  intelligible,  departs  widely  from  that  to 
which  we  are  in  general  accustomed.  Many  of  his  most  sublime  pe- 
riods, when  the  order  of  the  words  is  altered,  are  reduced  nearly  to  the 
level  of  prose. 

To  copy  this  artifice  with  success,  is  a  much  more  difficult  attainment 
than  is  commonly  imai^ined  y  and,  of  consequence,  when  it  is  acquired, 
it  secures  an  author,  to  a  gieat  degree,  from  that  crowd  of  imitators 
who  spoil  the  eflect  of  whatever  is  not  beyond  their  reach.  To  the  poet 
who  U56S  blank  verse,  it  is  an  at  quisition  of  still  more  essential  conse- 
quence than  to  him  who  expresses  himself  in  rhyme;  for  the  more  that 
the  structure  of  the  verse  approaches  to  prose,  the  more  it  is  necessary 
to  give  novelty  and  dignity  to  the  composition.  And  accordingly, 
among  our  magazine  poets,  ten  thousand  catch  the  structure  of  Pope's 
versification,  for  one  who  approaches  to  the  manner  of  Milton,  or  of 
Thomson. 
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The  facility,  however,  of  this  imitation,  lilce  every  other,  increases 
with  the  number  of  those  who  have  studied  it  with  success ;  for  the 
more  numerous  the  authors  who  have  employed  their  genius  in  any 
one  direction^  the  more  copious  are  the  materials  out  of  which  medio* 
crity  may  select  and  combine,  so  as  to  escape  the  charge  of  plagiarism. 
And^  in  fact,  in  our  own  language,  this,  as  well  as  the  other  great  re- 
source of  poetical  expression,  the  employment  of  appropriated  words, 
has  had  its  effect  so  much  impaired  by  the  abuse  which  has  been  made 
of  it,  that  a  fewof  our  best  poets  of  late  have  endeavoured  to  strike  out 
a  new  path  for  themselves,  by  resting  the  elevation  of  their  composition 
chiefly  on  a  singular,  and,  to  an  ordinary  writer,  an  unattainable  union 
of  harmonious  versification,  with  a  natural  arrangement  of  words,  and 
a  simple  elegance  of  expression.  It  is  this  union  which  seems  to  form 
the  distinguishing  charm  of  the  poetry  of  Goldsmith. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  on  the  influence  of  the  as- 
sociation of  ideas  on  our  judgments  in  matters  of  taste,  it  is  obvious  how 
much  the  opinions  of  a  nation  with  respect  to  merit  in  the  fine  arts,  are 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  form  of  their  government,  and  the  state  of 
their  manners.  Voltaire,  in  his  discourse  pronounced  at  his  reception 
into  the  French  academy,  gives  several  reasons  why  the  poets  of  that 
country  have  not  succeeded  in  describing  rural  scenes  and  employ- 
ments. The  principal  one  Is,  the  ideas  of  meanness,  and  poverty,  and 
wretchedness,  which  the  French  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the 
profession  of  husbandry.  The  same  thing  is  alluded  to  by  the  Abb^  de 
Lille,  in  the  preliminary  discourse  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  the 
Georgics.  ^*  A  translation,''  says  he,  ^<  of  this  poem,  if  it  had  been  un- 
^  dertaken  by  an  author -of  genius,  would  have  been  better  calcnlated 
<'  than  any  other  work,  for  adding  to  the  richness  of  our  languas^e.  A 
^'  version  of  the  ^neid  Itself,  however  well  executed,  would,,  in  this  re- 
<<  specty  be  of  less  utility ;  in  as  much  as  the  genius  of  our  tongue  ac 
<^  commodates  itself  more  easily  to  the  description  of  heroic  achteve- 
<^  nients,than  to  the  details  of  natural  phenomena,  and  of  the  operations 
^^  of  husbandry.  To  force  it  to  express  these  with  suitable  dignity, 
<<  would  have  been  a  real  conquest  over  that  false  delicacy,  which  it 
^<  baa  contracted  from  our  unfortunate  prejudices.'* 

How  different  must  have  been  the  emotions  with  whieh  this  divine 
performance  of  Virgil  was  read  by  an  ancient  Roman,  while  he«^l- 
lected  that  period  in  the  history  of  his  country,  when  dictators  were 
called  from  the  plough  to  the  defence  of  the  state,  and  af\er  having  led 
roonarchs  in  triumph,  returned  again  to  the  same  happy  and  independ- 
ent occupation.  A  state  of  manners  to  which  a  Roman  author  of  a  later 
age  looked  back  with  such  enthusiasm,  that  he  ascribes,  by  a  bold  poeti- 
cal figure,  tfie  flourishing  state  of  agriculture  under  the  republic,  to  the 
grateful  returns  which  the  earth  then  made  to  the  ilhistrious  hands  by 
which  she  was  cultivated. — ^^  Gaudente  terra  vomere  laureato,  et  tri- 
"  umphali  aratore."* 

♦  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xviii.  4. 
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SECTION  III. 

Of  the  Influence  of  Association  oa  oar  active  Principles  and  on  our  moral  Judg* 

menu. 

Id  order  to  illustrate  a  little  farther^  (he  influence  of  the  Association 
of  Ideas  on  the  human  mind,  I  shall  add  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  its 
effects  on  our  active  and  moral  principles.  In  stating  these  remarksy  I 
shall  endeavour  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  every  occasion  of  con- 
troversy, by  confining  myself  to  such  general  views  of  the  subject,  as  do 
not  presuppose  any  particular  enumeration  of  our  original  principles  of 
action,  or  any  particular  system  concerning  the  nature  of  the  moral  fa- 
culty. If  my  health  and  leisure  enable  me  to  carry  my  plans  into  exe- 
cution, I  propose,  in  the  sequel  of  this  work,  to  resume  these  in<)uiriesy 
and  to  examine  the  various  opinions  to  which  they  have  given  rise. 

The  manner  in  which  the  association  of  ideas  operates  in  producing 
new  principles  of  action  has  been  explained  very  distinctly  by  different 
writers.  Whatever  conduces  to  the  gratification  of  any  natural  appe- 
tite, or  of  any  natural  desire,  is  itself  desired  on  account  of  the  end  to 
which  it  is  subservjent ;  and  by  being  thus  habitually  associated  in  our 
apprehension  with  agreeable  objects,  it  frequently  comes,  in  process  of 
time,  to  be  regarded  as  valuable  in  itself,  independently  of  its  utility.  It 
is  thus  that  wealth  becomes,  with  many,  an  ultimate  object  of  pursuit; 
although,  at  first,  it  is  undoubtedly  valued  merely  on  account  of  its  sub- 
serviency to  the  attainment  of  other  Objexsts.  In  like  manner,  men  are  led 
to  desire  dress,  equipage,  retinue,  furniture,  on  account  of  the  estimation 
in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  held  by  the  public.  Such  desiresare 
called  by  Dr.  Hutcheson*  secondary  desires  i  and  their  origin  is  explain* 
ed  by  him  in  the  way  which  I  have  mentioned.  '^  Since  we  are  capa- 
<^  ble,''  says  he,  <^  of  reflection,  memory,  observation,  and  reasoning 
<^  about  the  distant  tendencies  of  objects  and  actions,  and  not  confioea 
<<  to  things  present,  there  must  arise  in  cons^uence  of  our  original  de* 
^  sires,  secondary  desires  of  every  thing  imagined  useful  to  gratify  any 
<<of  the  primary  desires;  and  that  with  strength  proportioned  to  the 
^  several  original  desires,  and  imagined  usefulness  or  necessity  of  the 
^'  advantageous  object." — ^'  Thus,"  he  continues,  ^^  as  soon  as  we  come 
^^  to  apprehend  the  use  of  wealth  or  power  to  gratify  any  of  our  origiii- 
<'  al  desires,  we  must  also  desire  them ;  and  hence  arises  the  universal!- 
'^  ty  of  these  desires  of  wealth  and  power,  since  they  are  the  means  of 
<^  gratifying  all  other  desires."  The  only  thing  that  appears  to  me  ex- 
ceptionable in  the  foregoing  passage  is,  that  the  author  classes  the  de- 
sire of  power  with  that«  of  wealth  ;  whereas  1  apprehend  it  to  be  clear, 
(for  reasons  which  I  shall  state  iu  another  part  of  this  work,)  that  the 
former  is  a  primary  desire,  and  the  latter  a  secqiidary  one. 

Our  moral  judgments,  too,  may  l^e  modified,  and  even  perverted,  to  a 
certain  degree,  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  same  principle. 
In  the  bame  manner  in  which  a  person  who  is  regardp4  as  a  model  of 
taste  may  introduce,  by  his  example,  an  absurd  or  fannfttical  dress ;  so 
a  man  of  splendid  virtues  may  attract  some  esteem  also  to  his  imperfec- 

*  See  hb  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Conduct  of  the  Fsssions. 
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tion«,  and,  if  placed  in  a  conspicuous  situatioo,  may  render  his  vices  and 
follies  objects  of  general  imitation  among  the  multitude. 

^^In  the  reign  of  Charles  11.'^  says  Mr.  Smith,*  <<  a  degree  of  licen* 
^^  tiousness  was  deemed  the  characteristiciof  a  liberal  education.  It  was 
'^  connected,  according  to  the  notions  of  those  times,  with  generosity, 
^'  sincerity,  magnanimity,  loyalty ;  and  proved  that  the  person  who  acted 
^'  in  this  manner,  was  a  gentleman,  and^not  a  puritan.  Severity  of  man- 
*^  ners  and  regularity  of  conduct,  on  the  other  hand,  were  altogether  un« 
^'  fashionable,  and  were  connected,  in  the  imagination  of  that  age,  with 
^^  cant,  cunning,  hypocrisy,  and  low  manners  To  superficial  minds,  the 
^'  vices  of  the  great  seem  at  all  times  agreeable.  They  connect  them, 
'^  not^only  with  the  splendour  of  fortune,  but  with  many  superior  vir- 
'^  tues  which  they  ascribe  to  their  superiors ;  with  the  spirit  of  freedom 
^^  and  Independency ;  with  frankness^  generosity,  humanity,  and  polite- 
''  nesa.  The  virtues  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  on  the  contrary, 
^^  their  parsimonious  frugality,  their  painful  Industry,  and  rigid  adke- 
^^  rence  to  rules,  seem  to  them  mean  and  disagreeable.  They  connect 
^'  them  both  with  the  meanness  of  the  station  to  which  these  qualities 
''  commonly  belong,  and  with  many  great  vices  which  they  suppose 
^usually  accompany  them  ^  such  as  an  abject,  cowardly,  ill-natured, 
^^  lying,  pilfering  disposition." 

The  theory  which,  in  the  foregoing  passages  from  Hutcheson  and 
Smith,  is  employed  so  justly  and  philosophically  to  explain  the  origin 
of  our  aecondary  desires,  and  to  account  for  some  perversions  of  our 
moral  judgments,  has  been  thought  sufficient,  by  some  later  writers,  to 
account  fot*  the  origin  of  all  our  active  principles  without  eseeption. 
The  first  of  these  attempts  to  extend  so  very  far  the  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  Association,  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gay,  in  a  disserta- 
tion ''  concerning  the  fundamental  Principle  of  Virtue,"  which  is  pre- 
fixed by  Dr.  Law  to  bis  translation  of  Archbishop  King's  Essay  '^  On  the 
^  Origin  of  £vil."  In  this  dissertation,  the  author  endeavours  to  shew, 
*^  that  our  approbation  of  roorah'ty,  and  all  affections  whatsoever,  are 
<<  finally  resolvable  into  reason,  pointing  out  private  happiness,  and  are 
«  conversant  only  about  things  apprehended  to  be  means  tending  to  this 
^  end ;  and  that  wherever  this  end  is  not  perceived,  they  are  to  be  ac- 
"  counted  for  from  the  association  of  ideas,  and  may  properly  be  called 
^^  habits.*^  The  same  principles  have  been  since  pushed  to  a  much  great- 
er lefngth  by  Dr.  Hartley,  whose  system  (as  he  himself  informs  us)  took  ' 
rise  from  his  accidentally  hearing  it  mentioned  as  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Gay, 
^  that  the  association  of  ideas  was  sufficient  to  account  for  all  our  intei- 
^*  lectual  pleasures  and  pains."t 

It  must,  I  think,  in  justice,  be  acknowledged,  that  this  theory,  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  our  affections,  and  of  the  moral  sense,  is  a  most  in* 
genious  refinement  upon  the  selfish  system,  as  it  was  formerly  taught ; 

/  Theory  of  liloral  Sentiments. 

-f*  Mr.  Hume  too,  vho  in  my  ppioion  has  carried  this  principle  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Ideas  a  great  deal  too  far,  has  compared  the  universality  of  its  application 
in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  to  that  of  the  principle  of  attraction  in  physics.  "  Here," 
says  be,  ^  is  a  kind  of  attraction,  which  in  the  mental  world  will  be  (bund  to  have 
as  extraordinary  dfects  as  in  the  natural,  and  to  shew  itself  in  as  many  and  as  ra- 
rieus  fbrms.*^    Treai.  ^Bum,  JSat.  rol.  i.  p.  30. 
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and  that,  by  means  of  it,  the  force  of  many  of  the  common  reasoning 
against  that  system  is  ehided.  Among  these  reasonings,  particular 
stress  has  always  been  laid  on  the  instantaneotisness  with  which  our  af- 
fections operate,  and  the  moral  sense  approves  or  condemns,  and  on 
our  total  want  of  consciousness,  in  such  case?,  of  any  reference  to  our 
^  own  happiness.  The  modem  advocates  for  the  selfish  system  admit  the 
fact  to  be  as  it  is  stated  by  their  opponents;  and  grant,  that  after  the 
moral  sense  and  our  various  affections  are  formed,  their  exercise,  in 
particular  cases,  may  become  completely  disinterested  ;  but  still  they 
contend,  that  it  is  upon  a  regard  to  our  own  happiness  that  all  these 
principles  are  originally  grafted.  The  analogy  ol  avarice  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  scope  of  this  theory.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  prin- 
ciple of  action  is  artificial.  It  is  on  account  of  the  enjcfyments  which 
it  enables  us  to  purchase,  that  money  is  originally  desired ;  and  yet,  in 
process  of  time,  by  mimns  of  the  agreeable  impressions  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  it,  it  comes  to  be  desired  for  its  own  sake ;  and  even  con- 
tinues to  be  an  ohjert  of  our  pursuit,  long  after  we  have  lost  all  relish  for 
those  enjoyments  which  it  enables  us  to  command. 

Without  meaning  to  engage  in  any  controversy  on  the  subject,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  observing,  in  general,  that  there  must  be  some  limitj 
beyond  which  the  theory  of  association  cannot  possibly  be  carried  ;  for 
the  explanation  which  it  gives  of  the  formatjon  of  new  principles  of 
action,  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  there  are  other  principles  pre- 
viously existing  in  the  mind.  The  great  question  then  is,  when  we  are 
arrived  at  this  limit ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  we  are  arrived  at  the 
simple  and  original  laws  of  our  (constitution.     • 

In  conducting  this  inquiry,  philosophers  have  been  apt  to  go  into  ex- 
tremes. Lord  Kaimes,  and  some  other  authors,  have  been  censured, 
and  perhaps  justly,  for  a  disposition  to  multiply  original  principles  to  an 
unnecessary  degree.  It  may  be  questioned,  whether  Dr.  Hartley,  and 
his  followers,  have  not  sometimes  been  misled  by  too  eager  a  desire  of 
abridging  their  number.  ' 

Of  these  two  errors,  the  former  is  the  least  common,  and  the  least 
dangerous.  It  is  the  least  common,  bpcause  it  is  not  so  flattering  as  the 
other  to  the  vanity  of  the  theorist  ^  and  it  is  the  least  dangerous,  be- 
cause it  has  no  tendency,  like  the  other  to  give  rise  to  a  suppression,  or 
to  a  misrepresentation  of  facts ;  or  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  science, 
by  bestowing  upon  it  an  appearance  of  systematical  perfection,  to 
which,  In  its  present  state,  it  is  not  entitled. 

Abstracting,  however,  from  these  inconveniences,  which  must  al- 
ways result  from  a  precipitate  reference  of  phenomena  to  general  prin- 
ciples, it  does  not  seem  to  me,  that  the  theory  in  question  has  any  ten- 
dency to  weaken  the  foundation  of  morals.  It  has,  indeed,  some  ten- 
dency, in  common  with  the  philosophy  of  Hobbes  and  Mandeville,  to 
degrade  the  dignity  of  human  nature ;  but  it  leads  to  no  sceptical  con- 
clusions concerniMg  the  rule  of  life.  For,  although  we  were  to  grant, 
that  all  our  principles  of  action  are  acquired  ;  so  striking  a  difference 
among  them  must  still  be  admitted,  as  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  clearly 
those  universal  laws  which  were  intended  to  regulate  human  conduct 
from  the  local  habits  which  are  formed  by  education  and  fashion.  It 
must  still  be  admitted,  that  while  some  active  principles  are  confined  to 
particular  individuals,  or  to  particular  tribes  of  men,  there  are  others, 
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which,  arising  from  circmnstances  in  which  all  the  situations  of  mano 
kiod  must  agree,  are  common  to  the  whole  species,  ^uch  active  prin* 
ciples  as  fall  under  this  last  description,  at  whatever  period  of  life  they 
may  appear,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  Human  nature,  no  less  than 
the  instinct  of  suction  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acquired  perception 
of  distance  by  the  eye  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  perceptive  powers  of 
man,  no  less  than  the  original  perceptions  of  any  of  our  other  senses* 

Leaving,  thereforf ,  the  question  concerning  the  origin  of  our  active 
principles,  and  of  the  moral  faculty,  to  be  the  subject  of  future  discus* 
aion,  I  shall  conclude  this  section  with  a  few  remarks  of  a  more  prac« 
tical  nature. 

It  has  been  shewn  by  different  writers,  how  much  of  the  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  material  objects  arises  from  the  ideas  and  feelings  which 
we  have  k>een  taught  to  associate  with  them.  The  impression  produced 
on  the  external  senses  of  a  poet,  by  the  most  striking  scene  in  nature,  is 
precisely  the  same  with  what  is  produced  on  the  senses  of  a  peasant  or 
a  tradesman ;  yet  how  different  is  the  degree  of  pleasure  resulting  from 
this  impression !  A  great  part  of  this  difference  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  the  habitual  studies  ana  amuse* 
ments  of  the  poet  have  associated  with  his  organical  perceptions. 

A  similar  observation  may  be  applied  to  all  the  various  objects  of  our 
pursuit  in  life.  Hardly  any  one  of  them  is  appreciated  by  any  two  men 
In  the  same  manner ;  and  frequently  what  one  man  considers  as  essen* 
tial  to  his  happiness,  is  regarded  with  indifference  or  dislike  by  another* 
Of  these  diffeiences  of  opinion,  much  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  ascribed  to  a 
diversity  of  constitution,  which  renders  a  particular  employment  of  the 
intellectual  or  active  powers  agreeable  to  one  man,  which  is  not  equally 
to  to  another.  But  much  is  also  to  be  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  associa- 
tion $  which,  prior  to  any  experience  of  human  life,  connects  pleasing 
ideas  and  pleasing  feelings  with  different  objects,  in  the  minds  of  differ- 
ent persons. 

In  consequence  of  these  associations,  every  man  appears  to  his  neigh* 
hour  to  pursue  the  object  of  bis  wishes,  with  a  zeal  disproportioned  to 
its  intrinbic  value  ;  and  the  philosopher  (whose  principal  enjoyment 
arises  from  speculation)  is  frequently  apt  to  smile  at  the  ardour  with 
which  the  active  part  of  mankind  pursne  what  appear  to  him  to  be  mere 
shadows.  This  view  of  human  affairs  some  writers  have  carried  so  far, 
as  to  represent  life  as  a  scene  of  mere  illusions,  where  the  mind  refers 
to  the  objects  around  it^  a  colouring)  which  exists  only  in  itself;  and 
where,  as  the  Poet  expresses  it, 

**  Opinion  gilds  with  varying  rays^ 

'*  Ttiose  painted  clouds  Which  beautify  our  days.** 

It  may  be  questioned,  if  these  representations  of  human  life  be  useful 
or  just.  That  the  casual  associations  which  the  mind  forms  In  child- 
hood, and  in  early  youth,  are  frequently  a  source  of  inconvenience  and 
of  misconduct,  is  sufficiently  obvious;  but  that  this  tendency  of  our  na* 
tare  increases,  on  the  whole,  the  sum  of  human  enjoyment,  appears  to 
me  to  be  indisputable  ;  and  the  instances  in  which  it  misleads  us  from 
our  duty  and  our  happiness  only  prove,  to  what  important  ends  it 
might  be  subservient,  if  it  were  kept  under  proper  regulation. 

VOL.  I.  25 
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Nor  do  these  representations  of  life  (adtnitting  them  in  their YuU  ex- 
tent) justify  the « practrcal  inferences  which  have  been  often  dedaced 
from  them,  with  respect  to  the  vanity  of  our  pursiiita.  In  eveiy  case, 
indeed,  in  which  our  enjoyment  depends  upon  associatidn,  it  may  l>e 
said,  in  one  sense,  that  it  arises  from  the  mind  itself;  but  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow,  that  the  external  object,  which  custom  has  rendered  the 
cause  or  the  occasion  of  agreeable  emotions^  is  indifferent  to  oar  happi« 
-  iiess.  The  effect  which  the  beauties  of  nature  produce  on  the  mind  of 
the  poet,  is  wonderfully  heightened  by  association,  but  his  enjoyment 
iS  not,  on  that  account,  the  less  exquisite :  nor  are  the  objects  of  bis 
admiration  of  the  less  value  to  his  happiness,  that  they  derive  their 
principal  charms  from  the  embellishments  of  his  fancy. 

It  is  the  business  of  education,  not  to  counteract,  in  any  instance,  the 
established  laws  of  our  constitution,  hut  to  direct  them  to  their  proper 
puriK)ses.  That  the  influence  of  early  associations  on  the  mind  might 
be  employed,  In  the  most  effectual  manner,  to  aid  our  moral  principles^ 
appears  evidently  from. the  effects  which  we  daily  see  it  piMuce,  in  re- 
conciling men  to  a  course  of  action  which  their  reason  forces  them  to 
condemn ;  and  it  is  no  less  obvious  that,  by  means, of  it*  the  happioesa 
of  human  lif^  might  be  increased,  and  its  pains  diminished,  if  the  agree* 
able  ideas  and  feelings  which  children  are  so  apt  to  connect  with  events 
and  with  situations  which  depend  on  the  caprice  of  fortune,  were 
firmi}'  associated  in  their  apprehensions  with  the  duties  of  their  stationa, 
with  the  pursuits  of  science,  and  with  those  beauties  of  nature  whicii 
are  open  to  all.         * 

These  observations  coincide  nearly  with  the  ancient  stoical  doctrine 
concerning  the  influence  of  imagination*  On  morals;  a  subject, oo  which 
many  important  remarks  (though  expressed  in  a  form  different  from 
that  which  modern  philosophers  have  introduced,  and,  perhaps,  not 
altogether  so  precise  and  accura^^,)  are  to  be  fougd  in  the  Discourses 
of  CpictetU8,|and  in  the  Meditations  of  Antoninus.t  The  doctrine  of  the 
Stoical  school  Dr.  Akenside  has  in  view  in  the  following  passage  : 

*^  Action  treads  Uie  path 
*^  In  which  Opinion  says  he  follows  gooQ, 
*'  Or  flies  from  evil ;  and  Opinion  gires 
^  Report  of  gfood  or  evi^,  as  ihe  scene 
»•  Was  dravn  by  fancy,  lovely  or  deformM  ; 
•*  Thus  her  report  can  never  ttiere  be  true, 
**  Where  fancy  cheaU  the  intellectual  eye 
-**  With  glaring  colours  and  distorted  lines. 
"  Is  there  a  roan,  who  at  the  sound  of  death 
'^  Sees  ghastly  shnpes  of  terror  conjarM  up, 
^*  And  black  before  him  ;   nought  but  deaih-bed  £p*oans 
^'  And  fearful  prayers,  and  plung^ing  from  the  brink 
**  Of  light  and  being,   down  the  gloomy  air, 

*  According  to  the  use  which  I  make  of  the  words  Imagination  and  As80ciatiOD» 
in  this  work,  their  effects  ane  obviously  distinguishable.  I  have  thought  it  proper, 
however,  to  illustrate  the  difference  between  them  a  little  more  fully  in  Note  [R. J 

f  See  what  Epictetus  has  remarked  on  (he  x^'f^'^  **^  '"  0«9rtfri«p. 
(Arrian,  l.i.  c.12,)  Oitf  «»  wsAA«l»i{  ^Airisr^v^,  T^^^^vT^  r»i  frr«i  « 
^i«fsi«*  ^«rrfr«i  y«^  ^«-c  rart  ^mfTmnttp  n  "^vxn*  fiturn  •»»  mftnf, 
rn  rpiitxum  rsr?  rsfsvrarr  0«pr««-i«r9,  Sic.  &c.    Anton.  1.  v.  c.  16. 
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*  An  unknown  depth  ?  Alas  !  in  aucb  &  mind, 
*<  If  no  hrlght  forms  of  excellence  attend 

'*  The  image  of  his  country,  nor  the  pomp 
*<  Of  sacred  senates,  nor  the  guardian  voice 
'*  Of  justice  on  lier  throne,  nor  aught  that  wakes 
^  The  conscious  bosom  with  a  patriot's  flame  : 
'*  Will  not  Opiiiion  tell  him,  that  to  die, 
**  Or  stand  the  hazar^,  U  a  greater  ill 

*  Than  to  betrav  his  country  ?  And  in  act 

*<  Will  he  not  choose  to  be  a  wretch  and  live .' 

«*  Here  vice  begins  then."*  ^ 


SECTION  IV. 
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'General  Bemarkson  tbe  subjects  treated  in  the  foregoing  Sections  of  this 

Chiipter. 

br  perasin[[^  the  foregoing  Sections  of  tbis  Chapter^  I  am  aware,  that 
some  of  my  readers  may  be  apt  to  tbink  that  many  of  the  obserratioos 
which  I  have  made,  migbt  easily  be  resolved  into  more  general  princi- 
pies.  I  am  also  aware,  that,  to  Uie  followers  of  Dr.  Hartley,  a  similar 
objection  will  occur  against  all  the  other  parts  of  this  woric ;  and  tjiat 
it  will  appear  to  them  the  effect  of  inexcasable  prejudice,  that  I  should 
stop  short  so  frequently  in  the  explanation  of  phenomena ;  when  he 
has  accounted  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner,  by  means  of  the  association 
of  ideas,  for  all  the  appearances  which  human  nature  exhibits. 

To  this  objection,  I  shall  not  feel  myself  much  interested  to  reply, 
provided  it  be  granted  that  my  observations  are  candidly  and  accu- 
rately stated,  «o  far  as  they  reach.  Supposing  that  in  some  cases  I 
may  have  slopped  short  too  soon,  my  speculations,  although  they  may 
be  censured  as  imperfect,  cannot  be  considered  as  standing  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  conclusions  of  more  successful  inquirers. 

May  I  be  allowed  farther  to  observe,  that  such  views  of  the  human 
mind  as  are  contained  imthis  work,  (even  supposing  the  objection  to  be 
well  founded,)  are,  in  my  opinion,  indispensably  necessary,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  way  for  those  very  general  and  comprehensive  t}ieories  con- 
cerning it,  which  some  eminent  writers  of  the  present  age  have  been 
ambitious  to  form  ? 

Concerning  the  merit  of  these  theories,  I  shall  not  presume  to  give 
any  judgment.  I  shall  only  remark,  that,  in  all- the  other  sciences,  the 
progress  of  discovery  has  been  gradual,  from  the  less  general  to  the 
more  general  laws  of  nature;  and  that  it  would  be  singular,  indeed,  if, 
in  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  a  science,  which  but  a  few  years 
ago  was  confessedly  in  its  infancy,  and  which  certainly  labours  under 
many  disadvantages  peculiar  to  itself,  a  step  should,  All  at  once,  be 
made  to  a  single  principle  comprehending  all  the  particular  phenomena 
which  we  know. 

Supposing  such  a  theory  to  be  completely  established,  it  would  still  be 
proper  to  lead  the  minds  of  students  to  it  by  gradual  steps.  One  of  tbe 
most  important  uses  of  theory,  is  to  give  the  memory  a  permanent  hold, 
aqd  a  prompt  command  of  tbe  particular  facts  which  we  were  previously 

^  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  iil 
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acquainted  with  ;  and  no  theory  can  be  completely  understood,  unless 
the  mind  be  led  to  it  nearly  in  the  order  of  investigation. 

It  is  more  particularly  useful  in  conducting  the  studies  of  others,  to 
familiarize  their  minds,  as  completely  as  possible,  with  those  laws  of 
nature  for  which  we  have  the  direct  evidence  of  sense,  or  consciousness, 
before  directing  their  inquiries  to  the  more  abstruse  and  refined  generali- 
zations of  speculative  curiosity.  In  natural  philosophy,  supposing  the 
theery  of  Boscovich  to  be  true,  it  would  still  be  proper,  or  rather  indeed 
absolutf^ly  necessary,  to  accustom  students,  in  the  first  stage  of  their 
physical  education,  to  dwell  on  those  general  physical  facts  which  fall 
under  our  actual  observation,  and  about  which  all  the  practical  arts  of 
life  are  conversant.  In  like  manner,  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  there 
are  many  general  facts  for  which  we  have  the  direct  evidence  of  con- 
sciousness. The  words  Attention,  Conception,  Memory,  Abstraction, 
Imagination,  Curiosity,  Ambition,  Compassion,  Resentment,  express 
powers  and  principles  of  our  nature,  which  every  man  may  study  by 
reflecting  on  his  own  internal  operations.  Words  corresponding  to 
these,  are  to  be  found  in  all  languages,  and  may  be  considered  as  Arm- 
ing the  first  attempt  towards  a  philosophical  classification  of  intellectu- 
1^  and  moral  phenomena.  Such  a  classification,  however  imperfect  and 
indistinct,  we  may  be  assured,  must  have  some  foundation  in  nature  ; 
and  it  is  at  least  prudent,  for  a  philosopher  to  keep  it  in  view  as  the 
ground  work  of  his  own  arrangement.  It  not  only  directs  our  attention 
to  those  facts  in  the  human  constitution,  on  which  every  solid  theory  In 
this  branch  of  science  must  be  founded  ;  but  to  the  facts,  which,  in  all 
ages,  have  appeared  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  to  be  the  most 
striking  and  Important ;  and  of  Vhich  it  ought  to  be  the  great  object  of 
theorists,  not  to  supersede,  but  to  facilitate  the  study. 

There  is  indeed  good  reason  for  believing,  that  many  of  the  facts, 
which  our  consciousness  would  lead  us  to  consider,  upon  a  superficial 
view  as  ultimate  farts,  are  resolvable  into  other  principles  still  more 
general.  ^^  Long  before  we  are  capable  of  reflection,"  (says  Dr.  Reid,) 
<^  the  original  perceptions  and  notions  of  the  mind  are  so  mixed,  com- 
'^  pounded,  and  decompounded,  by  habits,  associations,  and  abatrac- 
*^  tions,  that  it  Is  extremely  difficult  for  the  mind  to  return  upon  Ita  own 
<<  footsteps,  and  trace  back  those  operations  which  have  employed  it 
**  since  it  first  began  to  think  and  to  act."  The  same  author  remarks, 
that,  '^  if  we  could  obtain  a  distinct  and  full  history  of  all  that  tiath 
*^  passed  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  from  the  beginning  of  life  and  sensation, 
*^  till  it  grows  up  to  the  use  of  reason  ;  how  its  infant  faculties  began  to 
**  work,  and  how  they  brought  forth  and  ripened  all  the  various  no* 
^  tions,  opinio/is,  and  sentiments,  which  we  find  in  ourselves  when  we 
*^  come  to  be  capable  of  reflection  ;  this  would  be  a  treasure  of  Natural 
"  History,  which  would  probably  give  more  light  into  the  human  facul- 
^' ties,  than  all  the  systems  of  philosophers  about  them,  since  the  be- 
*^  ginning  of  the  world.'' 

To  accomplish  an  analysis  of  these  complicated  phenomena  into  the 
simple  and  original  principles  of  our  constitution,  is  the  great  object  of 
this  branch  of  philosophy  ;  but,  in  order  to  succeed,  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  facts  before  we  begin  to  reason,  and  to  avoid  generalizing,  in 
any  instance,  till  we  have  completely  secured  the  ground  that  we  have 
gained*    Such  a  caution,  which  is  necessary  in  all  the  sciences,  is,  in  9 
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more  peetkltar  manner,  necessary  here,  where  the  very  facts  from 
which  all  our  inferences  must  he  drawn,  are  to  be  ascertained  only  by 
the  most  patient  attention  ;  and  where  almost  all  of  them  are,  to  a  ^eat 
degree,  disguised,  partly  by  the  inaccuracies  of  popular  language,  and 
partly  by  the  mistaken  theories  of  philosophers. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that,  although  1  have  retained  the  phrase  of  the 
Association  of  Ideas,  in  compliance  with  common  language,  I  am  far 
from  being  completely  satisfied  with  this  mode  of  expression.  I  have 
retained  it,  chiefly  that  1  might  not  expose  myself  to  ihecensuneof  de- 
livering old  doctHnes  in  a  new  form. 

As  I  have  endeavoured  to  employ  it  with  caution,  I  hope  that  it  has 
not  often  misled  me  in  my  reasonings.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  more  apd 
more  convinced  of  the  advantages  to  he  derived  from  a  reformation  of 
the  common  language  in  most  of  the  branches  of  science.  How  much 
such  a  reformation, has  effected  in  Chemistry  Is  well  known;  and  it  is 
evidently  much  more  necessary  in  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  where  the 
prevailing  language  adds  to  the  common  inaccuracies  of  popular  expres* 
sions,  the  peculiar  disadvantage^  of  being  all  suggested  by  the  anajogy 
of  matter.  Often,  in  the  composition  of  this  work,  have  I  recollected 
the  advice  of  Bergman  toMorveau.*  '*  In  reforming  the  nomenclature 
^  of  chemistry,  spare  no  word  which  is  improper.  They  who  under- 
''stand  the  subject  already,  will  suffer  no  inconvenience  ;  and  they  to 
whom  the  subject  is  new,  will  comprehend  It  with  the  greater  facility." 
But  it  belongs  to  such  authors  alone,  as  have  extended  the  boundaries 
of  science  by  their  own  discoveries,  to  introduce  innovations  in  lan- 
guage with  any  hopes  of  success. 


CHAPTER  SIXTH. 


OF  MEMORY. 


SECTION  L 

General  Observatioas  on  Memory. 

ivMONO  the  various  powers  of  the  understanding,  there  is  none  which 
has  been  so  attentively  examined  by  philosophers,  or  concerning  which 
so  many  important  facts  and  observations  have  been  collected,  as  the 
faculty  of  Memory.  This  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  its  nature,  which 
renders  it  easily  distinguishable  from  all  the  other  principles  of  our  con- 
stitution, even  by  those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  metaphysical 

*  '^  Le  savant  Professeur  d^Upsal,  M.  Bergman,  (crivoit  sk  M.  de  Morveaa 
dans  left  demiers  temps  de  sa  vie.  Ne  faites  graces  k  aucone  denomination  iro- 
propre.  Ceax  qui  savent  d^jik  entendront  toujours  ;  ceux  qui  ne  savent  pas  en- 
core entendront  plat6t.*'  M6tbode  de  Nomenclat.  Chimque,  pAr  MM.  Mortbau, 
UavoisisB,  &c* 
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investiiaiions^and  partly  to  its  iaimediate  subeerviency,  not  ooly  to  the 
pursuits  of  science,  but  to  the  ordinary  business  of  life;  in  consequence 
of  which  y  many  of  its  most  curious  laws  had  been  observed,  long  before 
any  analysis  was  attempted  of  the  other  powers  of  the  mind  ;  and  have, 
for  many  ages,  formed  a  part  of  the  common  maxims  which  are  to  be 
feund  in  every  treatise  of  education.  Some  important  remarks  on  the 
subject  may,  in  particular,  be  collected  from  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
rhetoririans. 

The  word  Memory  is  not  employed  uniformly  in.  the  same  precise 
sense;  but  it  always  expresses  some  piodification  of  thai  faculty,  which 
enables  os  to  treasure  up,  and  preserve  for  future  use,  the  knowl^dg^ 
we  acquire  ;  a  faculty  which  is  obviously  th6  great  foundation  of  all 
intellectual  improvement,  and  without  which,  no  advantage  could  be 
derived  from  the  most  enlarged  experience.  This  faculty  implies  two 
things:  acapacity  of  retaining  knowledge  ;  and  a  power  of  recalling' 
it  to  our  thoughts  when  we  have  occasion  to  apply  it  to  use.  The  word 
Memory  is  sometimes  employed  to  express  the  capacity,  and  sometimes 
the  power.  When  we  speak  of  a  retentive  memory,  we  use  it  in  the 
former  sense  ;  when  of  a  ready  memory,  in  the  latter. 

The  various  particulars  which  compose  our  stock  of  knowledge  are, 
from  time  to  time,  recalled  to  pur  thoughts,  in  one  of  two  ways^  some- 
times they  recur  to  t:s  ppontaneously,  or  at  least,  without  any  interier- 
'  ence  on  our  part ;  in  other  cases,  they  are  recalled,  In  consequence  oC 
an  effort  of  our  will.  For  the  former  operation  of  the  mind,  we  have 
no  appropriated  name  in  our  language,  distinct  from  Memory.  The 
latter,  too,  is  often  called  by  the  same  name,  but  is  more  properly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  word  Rerolleclion. 

There  are,  I  believe,  some  other  acceptations  besides  these,  in  which 
'  the  word  Memory  has  been  occasionally  employed  ;  but  as  its  ambigu* 
ities  are  not  of  such  a  nature  ^s  to  mislead  us  in  oih*  present  inquiries,  I 
shall  not  dwell  any  longer  on  the  illustration  of  distinctions,  which  to 
the  greater  part  of  readers  might  appear  uninteresting  and  minute. 
One  distinction  only,  relative  to  this  subject,  occurs  to  me,  as  deserv- 
ing particular  attention. 

The  operations  of  Memory  relate  either  to  things  and  their  relation?, 
or  to  events.  In  the  former  rase,  thoughts  which  have  been  previously 
in  the  mind  may  recur  to  n«,  without  suggesting  the  idea  of  the  past,  or 
of  any  modification  of  time  whatever  ;  as  when  I  repeat  over  a  poem 
which  i  have  got  by  heart^or  when  i  think  of  the  features  of  an  absent 
friend.  In  this  la^t  instance,  indeed,  philosophers  distinguish  the  act 
of  the  mind  by  the  nnme  of  Conception  ;  but  in  ordinary  discourse, 
and  frqueutly  even  in  philosophical  writing,  it  is  considered  as  an 
exertion  of  Memory.  It  those  and  similar  cases,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
oper^ioos  of  this  (acuity  do  not  necessarily  involve  the  idea  of  the 
past. 

The  case  \$  different  with  respect  to  the  memory  of  events.  When 
I  think  of  these,  I  not  only  recall  to  the  mind  the  former  objects  of  its 
thoughtb,  hut  IretiT  the  event  to  a  particular  point  of  time  ;  no  that  of 
every  such  act  of  memory,  the  idea  of  the  past  is  as  a  necessary  con- 
comitant. 

1  have  been  led  to  take  notice  of  this  distinction,  in  order  to  obviate 
an  objection  which  some  of  the  phenomena  of  Memory  seem  to  present^ 
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agftiiist  a  doctrine  which  I  formerly  stated,  wi^en  treating  of  the  pow. 
ers  of  Conception  and  Ima^ioatioo. 

It  is  evident,  that  when  I  think  of  an  event,  in  which  any  object  of 
sense  was  concerned,  my  recollection  of  the  event  must  necessarily  in- 
volve au  act  of  Conception.  Thus,  when  I  think  of  a  dramatick  re* 
presentation  which  J  have  recently  seen,  my  recollection  of  what  I  saw 
necessarily  involves  a  conception  of  (he  different  actors  by  whom  it  was 
performed.  But  every  act  of  recollection  which  relates  to  events,  is 
accompanied  with  a  belief  of  their  past  existence.  How  then  are  we 
to  reconcile  this  conclusion  with  the  doctrine  formerly  maintained  coo- 
cerolug  Conception,  according  to  which  every  exertion  of  that  power 
is  accompanied  with  a  belief,  that  its  object  exists  before  us  at  the  pce« 
sent  moment  ? 

The  only  way  that  occurs  to  roe  of  removing  this  dIiBcuUy«  is  by  sup* 
posing,  that  the  remembrance  of  a  past  event  is  not  a  simple  act  of  the 
inind ;  but  that  the  mind  first  forms  a  conception  of  the  event,  then 
judges  from  circumstances,  of  the  period  of  time  to  which  it  is  lo  be  re- 
ferred :  a  supposition  which  is  by  no  means  a  gratuitous  one,  invented 
to  answer  a  particular  purpose,  but  which,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
is  agreeable  to  fact  .*  for  if  we  have  the  power,  as  will  not  \j^  disputed, 
of  conceiving  a  past  event  without  any  reference  to  time,  it  Sliows,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  ideas  or  notions  which  memory  presents  to  us, 
which  is  necessarily  accompanied  with  a  belief  of  past  existence,  io  a 
way  analogous  to  that  in  which  our  perceptions  are  accompanied  with 
a  belief  of  the  present  existenoe  of  their  objects  ;   and  therefore,   that 
the  reference  of  the  event  to  the  particular  period  at  which  it  happened, 
is  a  judgment  founded  on  concomitant  circumstances.    So  long  |as  we 
are  occupied  with  the  conception  of  any  particular  object  connected 
with  the  event,  we  believe  the  present  existence  of  the  ol^ect ;  but  this 
belief,  which,  In  most  cases,  is  only  momentary,  Is  instantly  corrected 
by  habits  of  judging  acquired  by  experience ;  and  as  sojn  as  the  mind 
is  disengaged  from  such  a  belief,  it  is  left  at  liberty,  to  refer  the  event 
to  the  period  at  which  it  actually  happened.    Nor  will  the  apparent  in- 
stantaneousness  of  such  judgments  be  considered  as  an  unsurmountable 
objection  to  the  doctrine  now  advan«*ed,  by  those  who  have  reflected 
on  the  perception  of  distance  obtained  by  sight,  which,  although  it 
seems  to  be  as  immediate  as  any  perception  of  touch,  has  been  shewn 
by  philosophers  to  be  the  result  of  a  judgment  founded  on  experience 
and  observation.    The  reference  we  make  of  past  events  to  the  parti« 
cuiar  poinU  of  time  at  which  they  took  place,  will,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  the  more  we  consider  .the  subject,  l>e  found  the  more  strikingly 
analogous  to  the  estimates  of  distance  we  learn  to  form  by  the  eye. 

Although,  however^  I  am,  mvself,  satisfied  with  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  foregoing  reasonings  lead,  1  am  far  from  expecting  that  the 
case  will  be  the  same  with  aU  my  readers.  .  Some  of  their  objections, 
which  lean easUy anticipate,  might,  I  believe,  be  obviated  by  a  little 
farther  discussion  ;<  but  as  the  question  is  merely  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
and  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  obsericfitions  I  am  to  make  in 
this  Chapter,  I  shall  not  prosecute  the  subject  at  present.  The  opin- 
ion, indeed,  we  form  concerning  it,  has  no  reference  to  any  of  the  doc- 
trines maintained  in  this  work,  excepting  to  a  particular  speculation 
concerning  the  belief  accompanying  conception,  which  I  ventured  to 
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state,  in  treating  of  that  subject,  and  which,  as  it  appears  to  be  ex<* 
tremely  doubtful  to  some  whose  opinions  I  respect,  I  proposed  with  a 
degree  ofdiffidence  suitable  to  the  difficuhy  of  such  an  inquiry.  The 
remaining  observations  which  I  am  to  make  on  the  power  of  memory, 
whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  their  importance,  will  furnish  but 
little  room  for  a  diversity  of  Judgment  concerning  their  truth. 

lu  considering  this  part  of  our  constitution,  one  of  the  most  obvious 
and  striking  qUiestions  that  occurs,  ie,  what  the  circumstances  are  which 
determine  the  memory  to  retain  some  things  in  preference  to  others  ? 
Among  the  subjects  which  successively  occupy  our  thoughts,  -by  far  the 
greater  number  vanish,  without  leaving  a  trace  behind  them ;  while 
^  others  become,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  by  their  accumula* 
lions,  lay  a  foundation  for  our  perpetual  progress  in  knowledge.  With- 
out pretending  to  exhaust  the  subject,  I  shall  content  myself  at  present 
with  a  partial  solution  of  this  dimculty,  by  illustrating  the  dependence 
of  memory  upon  two  principles  of  our  nature,  with  which  it  is  plainly 
very  intimately  connected  ;  attention,  and  the  association  of  ideas. 
•  1  endeavoured  in  a  former  chapter  to  shew,  that  there  is  a  certain 
act  of  the  mind,  (distinguished,  both  by  philosophers  and  the  vulgar,  by 
the  name  of  attentioui)  without  which  even  the  objects  of  our  percep- 
tions make  no  impression  on  the  memory.  It  is  also  matter  of  com- 
mon reuiark,  that  the  permanence  of  the  impression  which  any  thing 
leaves  iu  the  memory,  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  attention  which 
was  originally  given  to  it.  The  observation  has  been  so  often  repeat- 
ed, and  is  so  manifestly  true,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  offer  any  lUus- 
nation  of  it.* 

I  have  only  to  observe  farther,  with  rt«spect  to  attention,  considered 
in  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  memory,  that  althoue^h  it  be  a  vo- 
luntary act,  it  requires  experience  to  have  it  always  under  command. 

In  the  case  of  objects  to  which  we  have  been  taught  to.  attend  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  or  which  are  calculated  to  rouse  the  curiosity,  or 
toaffectany  of  our  passions,  the  attention  fixes  itself  uposi  them,  as  it 
were  spontaneously,  and  without  any  effort  on  our  part,  of  which  we 
are  conscious.  How -perfectly  do  we  remember,  and  even  retain,  for  a 
long  course  of  years,  the  faces  and  the  hand- writings  of  our  acquain- 
tances, although  we  never  took  any  particular  pains  to  da  them  in  the 
memory  ?  On  the  other  ha4id,if  an  object  does  not  interest  some  principle 
of  our  nature,  we  may  examine  it  again  and  again,  with  a  wish  to  treasure 
up  the  knowledge  of  it  in  the  mind,  without  our  being  able  to  command 
that  degree  of  attention  which  may  lead  us  to  recognize  it  the  next 
time  we  see  it.    A  person,  for  example,  who  has  not  been  accustomed 

*  It  seems  to  be  owing  to  this  dependence  of  memory  on  attention^  that  it  is 
easier  to  get  by  heart  a  composition,  after  a  few  reading^,  with  an  attempt  to  .re- 
peat  it  at  the  end  uf  each,  tlian  after  a  hundred  reading  without  such  an  effort. 
The  effort  rouses  the  attention  from  that  languid  sUtem  which  it  remains,  while 
the  mind  is  giving  a  passive  reception  to  foreign  ideas.  The  fact  is  remarked  hj 
lord  Bacon,  and  is  expUined  by  him  on  the  same  principle  to  which  I  have  refer- 
red it. 

"  Quae  expectantur  'et  attentionem  excitant,  melius  hserent  quam  quse 
praeicr\oliuu.  liaque  si  scriptum  aliquod  vicies  perlegeris,  non  um  facile  illud 
memnriter  disces,  quum  si  illud  legss  decies,  tentando  interim  illud  recitare,  ct 
ubi  deficit  nicmorik„  iiispiclendo  librum.^ 

Bacoit,  .Vsv.  QrS^'  lib.  ii.  apb.  26. 
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to  attend  particularly  to  horses  or  to  cattle,  may  study  for  a  coDstdera- 
ble  time  the  appearanee  cfa  horse  or  of  a  buliock^  without  being  able  a 
few  days  afterwards  to  pronounce  on  his  identity ;  while  a  horse-dealer 
or  a  grazier  recollects  many  hundredf^ofthat  class  uf  aaimats  with  which 
be  h  conversant,  as  perfectly  as  he  does  (he  faces  of  his  acquaintance?.  < 
In  order  to  account  for  this,  I  would  remark^  that  although  attention  be 
a  voluntary  act,  and  although  we  are  always  able,  when  we  fhoose,  to 
make  a  momentary  exertion  of  it ;  yet,  unless  tlie  object  to  which  it  is 
directed  be  really  interesting,  in  some  degree,  to  the  cunosity,  the  train 
of  our  ideas  goes  on,  and  we  immediately  forget  oor  purpose.  When 
wt?  are  empfoyed,  therefore,  in  studying  such  an  object,  it  is  not  an  ex- 
clusive and  steady  attention  that  we  gtve  to  it,  but  we  are  losing  sight  of 
it,  and  recurring  to  it  every  instant ;  and  the  painful  efforts  of  which  we 
are  conscious,  are  not  (as  we  are  apt  to  suppose  them  to  be)  efforts  of 
uncoiumon  attention,  b^'t  unsuccessful  attempts  to  keep  the  mind  steady 
to  its  objert,  and  to  exclude  the  extraneous  ideas,  which  are  from  time 
to  tiiue  soliciting  its  notice. 

If  these  observations  be  welt  founded,  they  afford  an  ex))lanation  of  a 
fact  which  has  been  often  remarked^  thai  objects  are  easily  remeiubered 
Wi):ch  affect  any  of  the  passions  *  Tbe  passion  assists  the  meidury, 
not  in  consequence  of  any  immediate  romiexion  between  them,  but  as 
it  presents,  duiing  the  time  it  continues,  a  s.esLdy  and  exclusive  object  ^  ^ 
to  the  attention.  '  •     ^ 

The  connexion  between  memory  and  the  association  of  ideas  is  so*^ 
striking,  that  it  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  -he  whole  of  its  piie- 
nomena  might  be  resolved  into  this  principle.  But  this  is  evidently  nut 
the  case.  The  assoc  ation  of  ideas  conned s  nur  various  thoughts* with 
each  other,  so  as  to  present  them  to  the  mind  in  a  certain  order ;  but  it 
presupposes  the  existence  of  these  thou^rhts  m  the  mind  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  presupposes  a  faculty  of  retaining  the  knowledge  which  we  ac- 
quire* ft  involves  also  a  power  of  recognising  as  former  objects  of  at- 
tention, the  thoughti>  that  from  time  tO'time  occur  to  us;  a  power  which 
is  not  implied  in  that  law  of  our  nature  which  is  called  the  association 
of  ideas.  It  is  possible,  surely,  that  our  thoughts  might  have  suf  ceeded 
each  other,  according  to  the  same  lawsa^  at  present,  without  suggesting 
to  us  at  all  the  idea  of  the  past ;  and,  in  fact,  this  supposition  is  reali- 
zed to  a  certain  degree  in  the  case  of  some  old  men,  who  retain  pretty 
exactly  the  information  which  they  receive,  but  are  sometimes  unable  to 
recollect  in  what  manner  the  particulars  which  they  find  connoted  to- 
gether in  their  thoughts,  at  first  came  into  the  mind  ;  whether  they  oc- 
curred to  them  in  a  dream,  or  were  communicated  to  them  in  conversa- 
tion. 

On  the  other  band,  it  is  evident,  that  without  the  associating  principle, 
the  power  of  retaining  bur  thoughts^  and  of  recognising  them  when  they 
occur  to  us,  would  havf:  been  of  little  use ;  for  the  most  important  articles 
of  our  knowledge  might  have  remained  latent  in  the  mind,  even  when 

*  Si  quss  res  in  vita  videmus  parvas,  usitatas,  quotidianas,  eas  meminisse  non 
solemus ;  propterea  quod  nulla  nisi  nova  ant  admirabili  re  commovetur  animus. 
At  si  quid  videmus  ant  audimus  egregie  turpe,  aut  bonestum«  inusitatum,  mag<r 
num,  incredibilc,  ridiculum,  id  dm  meminisse  consueyimus.*' 

M  Eererm,  lib.  3. 

VOL.  U  26  . 
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tboMOCcasions  presented  themselves  to  which  they  are  iminediatelv  ap- 
plicable. In  consequence  of  this  law  of  our  nature,  not  only  are  ail  our 
▼ariouB  Ideas  made  to  pass^  from  time  to  time,  in  review  before  us,  and 
Co  offer  themselves  to  our  choice  as  lubjects  of  meditation,  but  when  an 
occasidh  occurs  which  calls  for  the  aid  of  our  past  ^perience,  the  occa* 
tion  itself  recalls  to  us  all  the  informations  upon  the  subject,  which  that 
experience  has  accumulated. 

The  foregoing  observations  comprehend  an  analysis  of  memory  soffi* 
cienily  accurate  for  ray  present  purpose :  some  other  remarksi  tending 
to  illustrate  the  same  subject  more  completely,  will  occur  in  the  remain* 
Ing  sections  of  thischapter. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  add,  that  when  we  have  proceeded 
80  far  in  our  inquiries  concerning  Memory,  as  to  obtain  an  analysis  of 
that  power,  and  to  ascertain  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  other 
principles  of  oar  constitution,  we  have  advanced  as  far  towards  an  ex- 
planation of  it  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  permits.  The  various  theo- 
rists which  have  attempted  to  account  fer  it  by  traces  or  impressions  in 
the  sensorium,  are  obviously  too  unphilosophical  to  deserve  a  particular 
refutation.*  Snchi  indeed,  is  the  poverty  of  language,  that  we  cannot 
speak  on  the  subject  without  employing  expressions  which  suggest  one 
theory  or  another;  luit  it  is  of  impoirtance  for  us  always  to  recollect, 
that  these  expressions  are  entirely  figurathre,  and  afiCbrd  no  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  to  which  they  refer.  It  is  partly  with  a  view  to  re- 
mind my  readers  of  this  oensideration,  that,  finding  it  impossible  to  lay 
aside  completely  metaphorical  or  analogical  words,  I  have  studied  to 
avoid  such  an  uniformity  in  the  employment  of  them,  as  might  indicate 
a  preference  to  one  theory  rather  than  another;  and  by  doing  so,  have 
perhaps  sometimes  been  led  to  vary  the  metaphor  oftener  and  more  sud- 
denly, than  would  be  proper  in  a  composition  which  aimed  at  any  de- 
gree of  elegance.  This  caution  in  the  use  of  the  common  language  con- 
cerning memory,  It  seemed  to  me  the  more  necessary  to  attend  to,  that 
the  general  disposition  which  every  person  feels  at  the  commencement  of 
his  philosophical  pursuits,  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  thought  bv  the 
laws  of  matter,  is,  in  the  case  of  this  particular  faculty,  encouraged  by  a 
variety  of  peculiar  dreumstauces.  The  analogy  between  committing  a 
thing  to  memory  that  we  wish  to  remember,  add  engraving  on  a  tablet  a 
fact  that  we  wish  to  record,  is  so  striking  as  to  present  itself  even  to  the 
vulgar;  nor  is  it  perhaps  less  natural  to  indulge  the  fancy  in  consider- 
ing memoiy  as  a  sort  of  repository,  in  which  we  arrange  and  preserve 
for  future  use  the  materials  of  oar  information.  The  immediate  depen- 
dence, too,  of  this  faculty  on  the  state  of  the  body,  which  is  more  remark- 
able than  that  of  any  other  faculty  whatever,  (as  appears  from  the  ef- 
fects produced  on  it  by  old  age,  disease,  and  intoxication,)  is  apt  to  strike 
those  who  have  not  been  much  conversant  with  these  inquiries,  as  be- 
stowing some  plausibility  on  the  theory  which  attempts  to  explain  its 
phenomena  on  mechanical  principles. 

[  cannot  help  taking  this  opportunity  of  expressing  a  wish,  that  medi- 
cal writers  would  he  at  more  pains  than  they  have  been  at  hitherto,  to 
ascertain  the  various  effects  which  are  produced  on  the  memory  by  dis- 
ease and  old  age.    These  effects  are  widely  diversified  in  diffmnt  cases. 

•SecXotc(S.) 
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Li  some  it  woaU  stetn  that  the  memory  Is  impaired  io  ooBseqnenee  of  a 
dimimitioa  of  the  power  of  attention ;  in  others,  that  the  power  of  «e* 
collection  is  disturbed  in  consequence  of  a  derangement  of  that  part  of 
the  constitution  on  which  the  association  of  ideas  depends  The  decay 
of  memory  which  is  the  common  eJBTect  of  age,  seems  to  arise  from  m 
former  of  these  causes.  .  It  is  probable,  that,  as  we  advance  in  j^r^ars, 
the  capacity  of  attention  ts  weakened  by  some  physical  change  m  the 
constitution;  but  it  is  also  reasonable  -to  think,  that  it  loses  its  vigour 
partly  from  the  effect  which  the  decay  of  our  sennbility,  and  theexttno- 
tion  of  our  passions  have,  in  diminishing  the  interest  whieh  we  feel  In 
the  common  occurrences  of  life.  That  no  derangement  takes  place,  in 
ordinary  cases,  in  that  part  of  the  constitution  on  which  the  association 
of  ideas  depends,  appears  from  the  distinct  and  circumstantial  recolleo? 
tioD  which  old  men  retain  of  the  transactions  of  their  youth.*  In  some 
diseases,  this  part  of  the  constitution  is  evidently  affected.  A  stroke  of 
the  palsy  has  been  known,  (while  it  did  not  destroy  the  power  of  speech,) 
to  render  the  patient  incapable  of  recollecting  the  names  of  the  most 
Ikmiliar  objects.  What  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  name  of  an  object 
baa  been  known  to  suggest  the  Idea  of  it  as  formerly,  although  the  sight 
of  the  oMect  ceased  io  suggest  the  name. 

in  so  far  as  this  decay  of  memory  which  old  age  brings  along  with  it 
b  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  physical  change  in  the  constitution,  or  » 
necessary  consequence  of  a  diminution  of  sensibility,  it  is  the  part  of  a 
wise  man  to  snbintt  cheerfully  to  the  lot  of  his  nature.  But  it  is  not  un* 
reasonable  to  think,  that  something  may  be  done  by  our  own  efforts,  to 
obviate  the  inconveniences  which  commonly  result  from  it.  If  individu- 
alflj  who,  in  the  early  part  of  life,  have  weak  memories,  are  someUmes 
able  to  remedy  this  defect,  by  a  greater  attention  to  arrangement  in  their 
transactions,  and  to  classification  among  their  ideas,  than  is  necessary 
to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  might  it  not  be  possible.  In  the  same  way,  to 
ward  off,  at  least  to  a  certain  dc^ee,  the  encroachments  which  time 
makes  on  this  faculty  ?  The  few  old  men  who  continue  in  the  active 
scenes  of  life  to  the  last  moment,  it  has  been  often  remarked,  complain, 
in  general  much  less  of  a  want  of  recollection,  than  their  cotemporarles. 
This  is  undoubtedly  owing  partly  to  the  effect  which  the  pursuits  of  bu- 
siness must  necessarily  have,  in  keeping  alive  the  ppwer  of  attention. 
But  it  is  probably  owing  also  to  new  habits  of  arrangement,  which  the 
mind  mdually  and  insensibly  forms,  from  the  experience  of  its  grow- 
ing infirmities.  The  apparent  revival  of  memory  in  old  men,  after  a 
temporary  decline,  (which  is  a  case  that  happens  not  unfrequently,) 
seems  to  favour  this  supposition. 

One  old  man,  I  have,  myself,  had  the  good  fortune  to  know,  who, 
after  a  long,  an  active,  and  an  honourable  life,  having  began  to  feel 

*  Swift  tCNnewhere  expresses  his  surprise,  that  old  men  should  remember  their 
anecdotes  so  distinctly,  snd  should,  notwithstindlng,  have  so  little  memory  as  to 
tell  the  ssme  story  twicein  the  coarse  of  the  same  conversation  i  and  a  ftiaiilar  re*  ^      *  >. 
mark  is  made  by  Montaigne,  in  one  of  bis  Essays  {  **  Surtout  les  Vieillards  sont  ^ 
dsngereox  ik  qui  la  souvenance  des  choses  passte  demeure,  et  ont  perdu  lasouve*  '^ 
naooe  de  lean  redites.^— Ut.  i.  chap.  ix.  (Des  Menteurs.) 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  all  their  old  ideas  remain  in  the  mind,  connected  as 
formerly  by  the  different  sssociating  principles ;  but  that  the  power  of  attention 
to  new  ideas  and  new  occuneocc9»  impsim* 
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some  of  the  usual  effecU  of  advanced  years,  has  be^n  abl«  to  fi? td  rfisour- 
c<*s  In  bis  own  sai^ac^ity  acrainat  most  of  the  inconvenience?  with  V(;hich 
.they  are  commonty  attended  ;  and  who,  by  watchin?  his  gradual  de- 
cline wiih  the  cool  eye  of  anindtff<>rent  observer,  and  employing  his  in- 
genuity to  retard  its  pro«:r*?s9,  has  converted  even  the  infirmxtieis  of  age 
into  a  source  of  philosophical  amusement. 

SECTION  If. 

Of  the  Vafi^ics  of  Memory  in  difff^rent  Individuals. 

It  Is  p^enfirally  supposed,  that,  of  all  onr  faculties,  Memorv  fs  that 
which  nature  has  bestowed  in  the  most  unequal  degrees  o\\  difiierertt  in- 
dividuals; and  it  is  far  from  being  irvpoi'sible  that  this  opinion  may  be 
well  founded.  If.  however,  we-consider,  that  there  i?  s.'^arcely  any  man 
who  has  not  memory  sufficient  to  learo  the  use  of  iaiguage,  and  to  learn 
to  recosrnize,  at  the  first  jjlance,  the  appearances  of  an  infinite  number 
of  familiar  objects ;  besides  acquiring  such  an  a«*quaintance  with  ihe 
laws  of  nature,  and  ihe  ordiUc'ry  course  of  human  affairs,  as  is  necessary- 
ford  irectinp:  his  conduct  in  life;  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  original' 
disparities  among  men  in  this  respect,  are  by  no  means  so  immen-'e  as 
they  seem  to  be  at  fu^t  view  ;  and  that  much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  differ- 
ent habits  of  attention,  and  to  a  difference  of  selec^tion  antong  the  va- 
rious objects  and  events  presented  to  their  curiosity. 

-As  the  great  purpose  to  which  this  faculty  is  subservient,  b  to  enable 
us  to  collect  and  to  retain  forth**  future  regulation  of  our  conduft,  the 
results  of  our  past  experience:  it  is  evident  that  the  degree  of  perfec- 
tion which  It  attains  in  the  case  of  different  persons,  must  vary ;  first, 
with  the  facility  of  making  the  original  acquisition  ;  secondly,  with  the 
permanence  of  the  acquisition  ;  and  thirdly,  with  the  quickness  or  rea- 
diness with  which  the  individual  is  able^  on  particular  occasions,  to  ap- 
ply it  to  use.  The  qualities,  therefore,  of  a  good  memory-  are,  in  the 
first  place,  to  be  susceptible  $  secondly,  to  be  retentive;  and  thirdlyi  to 
be  ready. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  these  three  qualities  are  united  in  the  same  person. 
We  often,  indeed,  meet  with  a  memory  which  is  at  once  susceptible  and 
ready  ;  but  I  doubt  much,  if  such  memories  be  commonly  very  reten- 
tive :  for  susceptibility  and  readiness  are  both  connected  with  a  faciHty 
of  associating  ideas,  ac<  ordlng  to  their  more  obvious  relations ;  whereas 
retentiveness,  or  tenaciousness  of  memory,  depends  principally  on  what 
is  seldom  united  with  this  facility,  a  disposition  to  system  and  to  pbifo- 
aophical  arrana:ement.  These  observations  it  will  be  necessary  to  illus- 
trate more  particularly. 

i  have  already  remarked,  in  treating  of  a  different  subject,  that  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  b^ing  hut  little  accustomed  to  reflect  and  to  general- 
ize, associate  their  ideas  chiefly  according  to  their  more  obvious  rela- 
tions; those,  for  example,  of  resemblance  and  of  analogy;  and  ^Eibove 
%\\f  according  to  the  casual  relations  arising  from  contiguity  in  time  and 
place :  whereas,  in  the  mind  of  a  phiiosophert  ideas  are  commonly  ftf- 
sociated  according  to  those  relations  which  are  brought  to  light  in  con- 
sequence of  particular  efforts  of  attention ;  such  as  the  relations  of  Cause 
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iin<!  Effert,  or  of  Premises  and  Conclusion.  This  diflfcrence  in  the 
modes  of  association  of  these  tWo  classes  of  men,  is  the  foundation  of 
some  very  striking  diversities  between  them  in  respect  of  intellectual 
character. 

In  the  first  place,  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  relations  which 
connect  ideas  together  in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher^  it  must  necessa- 
rily happen,  that  when  he  has  occasion  to  apply  to  use  his  acquired 
knowledgre,  time  and  reflection  wilt  be  requisite  to  enable  hira  to  recol- 
lect it.  In  the  ca«e  of  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  not  been  ac- 
customed to  scientific  pursuits;  as  their  ideas  are  connected  together 
according  to  the  most  obvious  relations,  when  any  one  idea  of  a  class  is 
presented  to  the  mind,  it  is  immediately  followed  by  the  others,  which 
succeed  each  other  8{>ontaneously  according  to  the  laws  of  association. 
In  managing,  therefore,  the  little  details  of  some  subaltern  employ- 
ment, in  which  all  thht  is  required  is  a  knowledge  of  forms,  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  observe  them,  the  want  of  a  systematical  genius  is  an  important 
advantage  ;  because  this  want  renders  the  mind  peculiarly  susceptible 
of  habits,  and  allows  the  train  of  its  ideas  to  accommodate  itself  per- 
fectly to  the  daily  and  hourly  occurrences  of  its  situation.  But  if,  in 
this  respect,  men  of  no  general  principles  hare  an  advantage  over  the 
philosopher,  they  fall  greatly  below  him  In  another  point  of  view;  in 
as  much  as  alt  the  information  which  they  possess,  must  necessarily  be 
limited  by  their  own  prop«T  experi«»nce»  whereas  the  philosopher,  who 
Is  accustomed  to  refer  every  thing  to  gjeneral  principles,  is  not  only  ena- 
bled, by  means  of  these,  to  arrange  the  facts  which  experierce  has 
taught  htm,  but  by  reasoning  from  his  principles  synthetically,  has  it 
often  in  his  power  to  determine  facts  a  priori^  which  he  haa  no  opportu- 
nity of  ascertaining  by  observation. 

It  follows  farther  from  the  foregoing  principles,  that  the  intellectual 
defects  of  the  philosopher  are  of  a  much  more  corrigible  nature,  than 
those  of  the  mere  man  of  detail.  If  the  former  is  thrown  by  ac(M*dent 
into  a  scene  of  business,  more  time  will  perhaps  be  necessary  to  qualify 
bim  for  it,  than  would  be  requisite  for  the  generality  of  mankind  ;  but 
time  and  experience  will  infallibly,  sooner  or  later,  faniiliarize  his  mind 
completely  with  his  situation  A  capacity  for  system  and  for  philoso- 
phical arrangement,  unless  it  has  been  carefully  cultivated  in  early  life, 
is  an  acquisition  which  can  scarcely  ever  be  made  afterwards ;  and, 
therefore,  the  defects  which  I  already  mentioned,  as  connected  with 
early  and  constant  habits  of  business,  adopted  from  imitation,  and  undi- 
rected by  theory,  may,  when  once  these  habits  are  confirmed,  be  pro* 
nouncedtd  be  incurable. 

I  am  also  inclined  to  believe,  both  from  a  theoretical  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  from  my  own  observations  as  far  as  they  have  reached,  that  if 
we  wish  to  fix  the  particulars  of  our  knowledge  very  permanently  In 
the  memory,  the  most  effectual  way  of  doing  it,  is  to  refer  thetn  to  gen* 
erai  principles.  Ideas  which  are  connected  together  merely  by  casual 
relations,  present  themselves  with  readiness  to  the  mind,  so  long  as  we 
are  forced  by  the  habits  of  our  situation  to  apply  them  daily  to  use ;  but 
wheh  a  change  of  circumstances  leads  us  to  vary  the  objects  of  our  at- 
temion,  we  find  our  old  Ideas  gradually  to  escape  from  the  recollection': 
and  if  it  should  happen  that  they  escape  from  it  altogether,  the  only 
netbod  of  recovering  them,  is  by  renewing  those  studies  by  which  they 
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were  at  first  acquired.  The  case  is  rery  different  with  a  man  whose 
ideas,  presented  to  him  at  first  by  accident,  have  been  afterwards  phi** 
losophically  arranged  and  referred  to  general  principles.  When  Jie  wish* 
es  to  recollect  them,  some  time  and  reflection  will,  ft'equently,  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  do  so ;  but  the  information  which  he  has  onoe 
completely  acquired,  continues,  in  general,  to  be  an  acquisition  for  life; 
or  if,  accidentally,  any  article  of  it  should  be  lost,  it  may  often  be  re- 
covered  by  a  process  of  reasoning. 

Something  very  similar  to  this  nappens  in  the  study  of  languages.  A 
person  who  acquires  a  foreign  language  merely  by  the  ear,  and  without 
any  knoi^ledge  of  its  principles,  commonly  speaks  it  while  he  remains  In 
the  country  where  it  Is  spoken,  with  more  readiness  and  fluency,  than 
one  who  has  studied  it  grammatically ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
absence,  he  finds  himself  almost  as  ignorant  of  it  as  before  be  acquired 
it.  A  language  of  which  we  once  understand  the  principles  thorough- 
ly, it  is  hardly  possible  to  lose  by  disuse. 

A  philosophical  arrangement  of  our  ideas  is  attended  with  another 
very  important  advantage.  In  a  mind  where  the  prevailing  principles 
of  association  are  founded  on  casual  relations  among  the  various  objecta 
of  its  knowledge,  the  thoughts  must  necessarily  succeed  each  other  in  a 
very  irregular  and  disorderly  manner,  and  the  occasions  on  which  they 
present  themselves,  will  be  determined  merely  by  accident.  They  will 
often  occur,  when  they  cannot  be  employed  to  any  purpose ;  and  will 
remain  concealed  from  our  view,  when  the  recollection  of  them  might  be 
useful.^  They  cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  under  our  own  proper 
command.  But  in  the  case  of  a  philosopher,  how  slow  soever  he  roav 
be  in  the  recollection  of  his  ideas,  he  knows  always  where  he  is  to  search 
for  them,  so  as  to  bring  them  all  to  bear  on  their  proper  object.  When 
he  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  his  past  experience,  or  of  his  former  con- 
clusions, the  occasion  itself  summons  up  every  thought  in  his  mind  which 
the  occasion  reouires.  Or  if  he  is  called  upon  to  exert  his  powers  of 
invention  and  of  discovery,  the  materials  of  both  are  always  at  hand, 
and  are  presented  to  his  view  with  such  a  degree  of  connexion  and  ar- 
rangement, as  may  enable  him  to  trace,  with  ease,  their  various  rela- 
tions. How  much  invention  depends  upon  a  patient  and  attentive  ex- 
iCmination  of  our  ideas,  in  order  to  discover  the  less  obvious  relations 
which  subsist  among  them,  I  had  occasion  to  show,  at  some  length,  ia 
a  former  Chapter. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  now  made,  are  sufficient  to  illustrate 
the  advantages  which  the  philosopher  derives  in  the  pursuits  of  science, 
from  that  sort  of  systematical  memory  which  his  habits  of  arrangement 
give  him.  It  may  however  be  doubted,  whether  such  habits  be  equally 
favourable  to  a  talent  for  agreeable  conversation,  at  least,  for  that  live- 
ly, varied,  and  unstudied  conversation,  which  forms  the  principal  charm 
of  a  promiscuous  society.  The  conversation  which  pleases  generally, 
must  unite  the  recommendations  of  quickness,  of  ease,  and  of  variety : 
and  in  all  these  three  respects,  that  of  the  philosopher  is  apt  to  be  defi- 
cient. It  is  deficient  in  quickness,  because  his  ideas  are  connected  by 
relations  which  occur  only  to  an  attentive  and  collected  mind.  It  is  de- 
ficient in  ease,  because  these  relations  are  not  the  casual  and  obvious 
ones,  by  which  ideas  are  associated  in  ordinary  memories,  but  the  slow 
discoveries  of  patient,   and  often  painful,  exertion.    As  the  ideas,  too» 
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which  he  associates  together,  are  eomtnonly  of  the  game  chiss^  or  at 
least  are  referred  to  the  same^neral  principles,  he  is  in^danger  of  be- 
coming tedious,  by  induigiog  himself  in  long  and  systematical  discours- 
es 5  while  another,  possessed  6f  the  most  inferior  accomplishments,  by 
laying  his  mind  completely  open  to  impressions  from  withoutt  and  by 
accommodating  continually  the  course  of  his  own  ideas,  not  only  to  the 
ideas  which  are  started  by  his  oompantotis,  but  to  every  trifling  and  un- 
expected accident  that  may  occur  to  give  them  a  new  direction,  is  the 
life  and  soul  of  every  society  into  which  he  enters.  .  Even  the  anecdotes 
which  the  philosopher  has  collected,  however  agreeable  they  may  be  In 
themselves,  are  seldom  Introduced  by  him  into  conversation  with  that 
uoatudied  but  happy  propriety,  which  we  admire  in  men  of  the  worid, 
whose  facts  are  not  referred  to  genera]  principles,  but  are  suggested  to 
their  recollection  by  the  familiar  topics  and  occurrencesof  ordinary  life. 
Nor  is  it  the  imputation  of  tediousness  merely,  to  which  the  systemati- 
cal thinker  must  submit  iirom  common  observers.  It  la  but  rarely  possi- 
ble to  explain  completely,  in  a  promiscuous  society,  all  the  various  parts 
of  the  most  simple  theory ;  and  as  nothing  appears  weaicer  or  more  ab- 
surd than  a  theory  which  is  partially  stated,  it  frequently  happeni^  that 
men  of  ingenuity,  by  attempting  it,  sink,  in  the  vulgar  apprehension, 
below  the  level  of  ordinary  understandings.  '<  Theoriaram  vires^  (sayt 
LfOrd  Bacon)  ^*  in  apta  et  se  muluo  sustinente  partium  harmonia,  et 
**  quadam  in  orbem  demonstratione,  consistunt,  ideoque  per  partes  tra-. 
<*  ditse  infirm»  sunt.*' 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Casilal  Memory,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  add,  that  how  much  soever  it  may  disqualify  for  systematical  specu- 
lation, there  is  a  species  of  loose  and  rambling  composition,  to  which  it 
Is  peculiarly  favourable.  With  such  performances  it  is  often  pleasant 
to  anbend  the  mind  in  solitude,  when  we  are  more  in  the  humour  for 
conversation,  than  for  connected  thinking.  Montaigne  is  unquestiona- 
bly at  the  head  of  this  class  of  authors.  <<  What,  indeed,  are  his  Es- 
says," iio  adopt  his  own  account  of  them,)  "  but  grotesque  pieces  of 
"  patch-work,  put  together  without  any  certain  figure  j  or  any  order, 
**  connexion,  or  proportion,  but  what  is  accidental  ?"* 

It  is,  however,  curious,  that  in  consequence  of  the  predominance  in 
his  mind  of  this  spedes  of  Memory  above  every  other,  be  is  forced  to 
acknowledge  his  total  want  of  that  command  over  his  ideas,  which  can 
only  be  founded  on  habits  of  systematical  arrangement.  As  the  passage 
is  extremely  characteristical  of  the  author,  and  affords  a  striking  con- 
firmation of  some  oCthe  preceding  observations,  I  shall  give  it  in  his  own 
words.  <'  Je  ne  me  tiens  pas  bien  en  ma  possession  et  disposition :  le 
^  hazard  y  a  plus  de  droit  que  rooy  :  I'occaston,  la  compagnie,  le  brartle 
'^  m^roe  de  ma  voix  tire  plus  de  mon  esprit,  que  je  n'y  trouve  tors  que 
<*  je  sonde  et  employe  &.  parte  moy.  Ceci  m^ad  vient  aussi,  que  je  ne  me 
t<  trouve  pas  oil  je  me  cherche  ;  et  me  trouve  plus  par-  rencontre,  que 
^  par  I'ioquisition  de  mon  jugment.t 

The  dinerences  which  I  have  now  pointed  out  between  philosophical 
and  casual  Memory,  constitute  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  varieties 
which  the  minds  of  different  individuals,  considered  in  respect  of  this 

♦Uv.  L  chap.  27.  t  Liv.  L  chap.  10.       (Du  parlcr  prompt  ou  ttrdif,) 
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faculty,  present  to  our  observation..  But  there  are  other  varieties,  of  a 
less  striking  nature,  llie  consicieration  of  which  may  also  suggest  some 
usefal  reflections. 

It  was  before  remarked,  that  our  ideas  are  frequently  associated,  in 
consequence  of  the  associations  which  take  place  among  their  arbitrary 
signs.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  all  our  general  speculations,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  in  what  other  way  our  thoughts  can  he  associated  ;  for,  I  before 
endeavoured  to  shew,  that,  without  the  use  of  signs  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  make  classes  or  general  objects  of 
our  attention. 

All  the  signs  by  which  our  thoughts  are  expressed,  are  addressed 
either  to  the  eye  or  to  the  ear;  and  the  impressions  made  on  ihe^e  or- 
isons, at  the  time  when  we  first  receive  an  idea,  contr^l^ute  to  give  us  a 
firmer  hold  of  it.  Visible  objects  (as  I  observed  in  the  Chapter  on  Con- 
ception) are  remembered  more  easily  than  those  of  any  of  our  other  sens- 
es 'y  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  more  aided  in  their 
recollection  by  the  impressions  made  on  the  eye,  than  by  thoe^e  made 
on  the  ear.  C  vpry  person  must  have  remarked,  in  studying  the  elements 
of  geometry,  how  much  his  recollection  of  the  theorems  was  aided  by 
the  diagrams  which  are  connected  with  them  :  and  I  have  little  doubt, 
that  tfaedlffif^uhy  which  students  commonly  find  to  remember  the  pro- 
positions of  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid,  arises  chiefly  from  this,  that  the 
magnitudes  to  which  they  relate  are  represented  by  straight  lines,  which 
do  not  make  so  strong  an  impression  on  the  memory,  as  the  figures 
which  illustrate  the  propositions  in  the  other  five  books. 

This  advantage,  which  the  objects  of  sight  naturally  have  over  those 
of  hearingi  in  the  distinctness  and  permanence  of  the  impressions  which 
they  make  on  the  memory,  continues,  and  even  increases,  through  life, 
in  the  case  of  the  bulk  of  mankind ;  because  their  minds,  being  but 
little  addicted  to  general  and  abstract  disquisition,  are  habitually  occu- 
pied, cither  with  the  immediate  perception  of  such  objects  or  with  specu- 
lations in  which  the  conception  of  them  is  more  or  less  involved ;  which 
apeculations,  jsofaras  they  relate  to  individual  things*  and  individual 
event?,  may  be  carried  on  with  little  or  no  assistance  from  language. 

The  case  is  different  with  the  philosopher,  whose  habits  of  abstraction 
«nd  generalization  lay  him  continually  under  a  necessity  of  employing 
words  as  an  inslrumem  6f  thought.  .Such  habits  co-operating  with  that 
inattention,  which  he  is  apt  to  contract  to  tMngs  external,  must  have 
an  obvious  tenden»'y  to  weaken  the  original  powers  of  recollection  and 
conception  with  respect  to  visible  objects ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
strengthen  the  power  of  retaining  propositions  and  reasonings  expressed 
in  language.  '1  he  common  system  of  education  too,  by  exercising  the 
memory  so 4nuch  in  the  acquisition  of  grammar  rules,  and  of  passages 
from  the  ancient  authors,  contributes  greatly,  in  the  case  of  men  of  let- 
ters, to  cultivate  a  capacity  fr)r  retaining  words. 

It  is  surprising  of  what  a  degree  of  culture  our  power  of  retaining  a 
auccession,  even  of  insigiiifirant  sounds,  is  sust  t^ptible.  Instances  some- 
timesoccur  of  men  who  are  easily  able  to  commit  to  memory  a  long  po- 
em, composed  in  a  language  of  which  they  are  wholly  ignorant;  and 
I  have,  mysell"  known  more  than  one  instance  of  an  individual,  who, 
after  having  focrgotten  completely  the  classical  studies  of  his  cliildhood. 
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wasyee  able  to  repeat,wi(b  fluency^  long  ptMages  flooi  Honeraod  Virgili 
without  annexing  an  idea  to  the  words  that  he  uttered. 

This  susceptibility  of  memory  with  respect  to  words,  is  possessed 
by  all  men  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  in  their  early  vears,  and  is,  in- 
deed, necessary  to  enable  them  to  acquire  the  use  of  language ;  but 
unless  it  be  carefully  cultivated  att*»rward9  by  constant  exercise,  it 
gradually  decays  as  we  advance  to  maturity.  The  plan  of  education 
which  is  followed  in  this  country,  however  imperfect  in  many  respects, 
falls  in  happily  with  this  arrangement  of  nature,  and  sttures  the  mind 
richly,  even  in  infancy,  with  intellectual  treasures,  which  are  to  r»»main 
with  it  through  life.  Tlie  rules  of  grammar,  wUch  comprehend  sys- 
tems, more  or  less  perfect,  of  the  principles  of  the  dead  languages, 
take  a  permanent  hold  of  the  memory,  when  the  understanding  is  yet 
unable  to  comprehead  their  import;  and  the  classical  remains  of  anti- 
quity, which,  at  the  time  we  acquire  them,  do  little  more  than  furnish 
a  gratificatioo  to  the  ear,  supply  us  with  inexhaustible  sources  of  the 
most  refined  enjoyment;  and,  as  our  various  powers  gradually  unfold 
themselves,  are  poured  forth,  without  eff<*rt,  from  the  memory,  to  de- 
light the  imagination,  and  to  improve  the  heart.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  a  great  variety  of  other  articles  of  useful  knowledge,  particulaHy 
with  respect  to  geographical  and  chrdnological  d'tails,  might  be  com- 
municated with  advantage  to  children,  in  the  form  of  memorial  lines. 
It  is  only  in  childhood,  that  such  details  can  be  learned  with  facility  | 
and  if  they  were  once  acquired,  and  rend«?red  perfectly  familiar  to  the 
mind,  our  riper  >  ears  would  be  spared  much  of  that  painful  and  uninter- 
esting labour,  which  is  perpetually  distracting  our  Intellectual  powers, 
from  those  more  important  exertions,  for  "which.  In  their  mature  state^ 
they  seem  to  be  destrned. 

This  tendency  of  literary  habits  in  general,  and  more  particularly  of 
philosophical  pursuitSi  to  exercise  the  thoughts  ahont  words,  can  scarce- 
ly fail  to  have  some  effect  In  weakening  the  powers  of  recollection  and 
conception  with  respect  to  sensible  ejects  ;  and,  in  fact,.I  believe  it 
will  be  found,  that  whatever  advantage  the  philosopher  may  possess 
over  men  of  little  education,  in  stating  general  propositions  and  gene* 
ral  reasonings,  he  is  commonly  inferior  to  them  In  point  of  minuteness 
and  accuracy,  when  he  attempts  to  describe  any  object  which  he  haa 
steo,  or  any  event  which  he  has  witnessed  ;  supposing  the  curiosity  of 
both,  in  such  cases,  to  be  interested  in  an  equal  degree.  I  acknowledges 
indeed,  that  the  undivided  attention,  whtrb  men  unaccustomed  to  re- 
flection are  able  to  give  to  the  objects  of  their  petcepttons,  is,  in  part  the 
cause  of  the  liveliness  and  correctness  of  their  conceptions. 

With  this  diversity  in  the  intellectual  habits  of  cultivated  and  of  un- 
cultivated minds,  there  is  another  variety  of  memory  which  seems  to 
have  some  connexion.  In  recognizing  visible  objects,  the  memory  of 
one  man  proceeds  on  the  general  appearance,  that  of  another  attaches 
itself  to  some  minute  and  distinguishing  marks.  A  peasant  knows  the 
various  kinds  of  trees  from  their  general  habits;  a  botanist,  from  those 
characteristical  circumstances  on  which  his  classification  proceeds* 
The  last  kind  of  memory  is,  I  think,  most  common  among  literary  men, 
and  it  arises  from  their  habit  of  recollecting  by  means  of  words. 
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It  If  e^dently  much  easier  to  expreu  by  a  deacription»a  namber  of 
botanical  marlu,  than  the^nerai  habit  of  a  tree ;  and  the  laoie  remurk 
16  applicable  to  other  caaes  of  a  rimilar  nature.  But  to  whatever  cause 
we  ascribe  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  many  Individuale 
are  to  be  found)  and  chiefly  aaiong  men  of  letters,  who,  althoagh  they 
have  no  memory  for  the  general  appearance'  of  objects,  are  yet  abU 
to  retain  with  correctness,  an  immense  number  of  technical  discrimina- 
tions. 

Each  of  these  kinds  of  memory  has  its  peculiar  advantages  and  incon* 
leniences,  which  the  dread  of  being  tedious  induces  me  to  leave  to  the 
investigation  of  my  readers. 


SECTION  III. 


Oa  the  Improrementof  Meaiory.— Analysis  of  the  principles  oa  which  the  Cultiire 
ef  Memory  depends. 

The  improvement  of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible  by  cuhure,  is  more 
remarkable,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Memory,  than  in  that  of  any  other 
of  our  faculties.  The  fact  has  been  often  taken  notice  of  in  general 
terms;  but  I  am  doubtful  if  the  particular  mode^  in  which  culture  ope- 
rates on  this  part  of  onr  constitution,  has  been  yet  examined  by  philo- 
sophers with  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 

Of  one  sort  of  culture,  indeed,  of  which  Memory  is  susceptible  in  a 
very  striking  degree,  no  explanation  can  be  given ;  I  mean  the  improve- 
ment which  the  original  faculty  acquires  by  mere  exercise ;  or  in  other 
words,  the  tendency  which  practice  has  to  increase  our  natural  facility 
of  association.  This  effect  of  practice  upon  the  memory  seems  to  be 
an  ultimate  law  of  our  nature,  or  rather,  to  be  a  particular  instance  of 
that  general  law,  that  all  our  powers,  both  of  body  and  mind,  may  be 
strengthened  by  applying  them  to  their  proper  purposes. 

Besides,  however,  the  improvement  which  memory  admits  of.  m  con- 
sequence of  the  effects  of  exercise  on  the  original  faculty,  it  maybe 
greatly  aided  in  its  operations,  by  those  expedients  which  reason  and 
experience  suggest  for  employing  it  to  the  best  advantage.  T^ese  ex- 
pedients furnish  a  curious  subject  of  philosophical  examination :  perhaps, 
too,  the  inquiry  may  not  be  altogether  without  use;  for,  ahhough  our 
principal  resources  for  assisting  the  memory,  be  suggested  by  nature, 
yet  it  is  reasonable  to  think,  that  in  this,  as  in  similar  cases,  by  following 
out  systematically  the  hints  which  she  suggests  to  us,  a  farther  prepara- 
tion may  be  made  for  our  intellectual  improvement. 

Every  person  must  have  remarked,  in  entering  upon  any /lew  species 
of  study,  the  difficulty  of  treasuring  up  in  the  memory  its  elementary 
principles,  and  the  growing  facility  which  he  acquires  in  this  respect,  as 
Die  knowledge  becomes  more  extensive.  By  analyzing  the  different 
causes  which  concur  in  producing  this  facility,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  led 
to  some  conclusions  which  may  admit  of  a  practical  application. 

1.  In  every  science,  the  ideas  about  which  it  is  particularly  conver- 
sant are  connected  together  by  some  particular  associating  principle; 
In  one  science,  for  example,  by  associations  founded  on  the  rektion  of 
cause  and  effect;  m  aaotber>  by  associations  founded  on  the  necessary  . 
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relations  of  matfaematieal  truths;  ioa  third, by  associations  fiiundiHl  on 
cootigaity  iu  place  or  time.  Heoce  one  cause  of  the  gradual  improve- 
ment  of  memory  with  respect  to  the  familiar  objects  of  our  Icnowledge ; 
for  whatever  be  the  prevaUing  associating  principle  among  the  ideas 
about  which  we  are  habitually  occupied,  it  must  necessarily  acquire  ad- 
ditional strength  from  our  favourite  study. 

2.  Ip  proportion  as  a  science  becomes  more  familiar  to  us,  we  a^ 
quire  a  greater  command  of  attention  with  respect  to  the  objects  about 
which  it  is  conversant*  for  the  information  which  we  already  possess, 
gives  us  an  interest  in  every  new  troth,  and  every  new  fact,  which  have 
any  relation  to  it  In  most  cases,  our  habits  of  inattention  may  be  tra- 
ced to  a  want  of  curiosity;  and  therefore  such  habits  are  to  be  correct- 
edf  not'  by  endeavouring  to  force  the  attention  in  pitrticular  Instances, 
but  b^  gradually  learning  to  pkce  the  ideas  which  we  wish  to  remem- 
ber, m  an  interesting  point  of  view. 

3.  When  we  first  enter  on  any  new  literary  pursuit,  we  are  unable  to 
make  a  proper  discrimination  in  point  of  utility  and  importan'*e,  among 
the  Ideas  which  are  presented  to  us ,  and  by  attempting  to  gra^  at  ev- 
ery thing,  we  fail  in  making  those  moderate  acquisitions  which  are 
suited  to  the  limited  powers  of  the  human  mind.  As  our  information 
extends,  our  selection  becomes  more  judicious  and  more  confined  :  and 
our  knowledge  of  useful  and  connected  truths  advances  rapidly,  from 
our  ceasing  to  distract  the  attention  with  such  as  are  detached  and  In- 
significant. 

4.  Every  object  of  our  knowledge  is  related  to  .a  variety  of  others; 
and  may  be  presented  to  the  thoughts,  sometimes  by  one,priacip1e  of  a»« 
aoctation,  and  sometimes  by  another.  In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the 
multiplication  of  mutual  relations  among  our  ideas,  (which  is  the  natural 
result  of  growing  information,  and  in  particular,  of  habits  of  philosoph- 
ical study,)  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  occasions  on  which  they 
will  recur  to  the  recollection,  and  the  firmer  will  be  the  root  which  each 
idea,  in  particular,  will  take  in  the  memory. 

It  follows,  too,  from  this  observation,  that  the  facility  of  retaining  a 
new  fact,  or  a  new  idea,  will  depend  on  the  number. of  relations  which 
it  bears  to  the  former  objects  of  our  knowledge ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  every  such  acquisition,  so  far  from  loading  the  memory,  gives  us  a 
firmer  hold  of  all  that  part  of  our  previous  information  with  which  it  is 
in  any  degree  connected. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  take  this  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing, although  the  remailc  be  not  immediately  connected  with  our  prea* 
ent  subject,  that  the  accession  made  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge,  by 
the  new  facts  and  ideas  which  we  aoaoire,  is  not  to  be  estimated  mere- 
ly by  the  number  of  these  facts  and  ideas  considered  individually  ;  but 
by  the  number  of  relations  which  they  bear  to  one  another,  and  to  aH 
the  different  particulars  which  were  previously  in  the  mind ;  for  ^  new  . 
'*  knowledge, '  (as  Mr.  Ma«*.Iaurin  has  well  remarked,*)  **  does  not  con** 
^  sist  BO  much  in  our  having  access  to  a  new  object,  as  in  comparing  it 
''  with  others  ahready  known,  observing  its  relations  to  them,  or  discern- 
^  ing  what  it  has  in  common  with  them,  'and  wherein  their  disparity 
'^consists:  and,  therefore)  our  knowledge  is  vastly  greater  than  the 

*  Scf  the  Conclusioii  of  his  view  of  Kswioa's  IKacoveries. 
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^  sum  of  what  all  hi  ohjfscb  separately  could  affon) ;  and  when  a  new 
^<  object  comes  within  our  reacbahe  addUion  to  our  knowledge  is  the 
*<grealer,  the  more  we  already  know;  sq  that  it  incr«a8es,  not  as  the 
^aew  oi:jects  increase,  but  in  a  much  higher  proportion/' 

5.  In  the  last  ptaoe^  the  natural  powers  of  memory  are/  in  the  case 
of  the  philosopher,  greatly  aided  by  his  peculiar  habits  of  classification 
and  arrangement.  As  this  is  by  far  the  most  important  improvement 
of  which  memory  is  susceptible,  I  shall  consider  it  more  particularly 
than  any  of  the  others  I  have  mentioned. 

The  advantages,  which  the  memory  derives  from  a  proper  classifica- 
tion  of  our  ideas,  msy  be  be^t  conceived  by  attending  to  its  effects^  In 
enabiii^  us  to  conduct,  with  ease,  the  common  business  of  life.  In 
what  inextricable  confusion  would  the  lawyer  or  the  merchant  be  im- 
mediately involved,  if  he  were  to  deposit  in  his  cabinet,  promiscuously, 
the  various  written  documents  which  daily  and  hourly  pass  through  his 
bands?  Nor  could  this  confusion  be  prevented  by  the  natural  powers 
of  memory,  however  vigorous  they  might  happen  to  be.  By  a  proper 
distrlbntion  of  these  documents,  and  a  judicious  reference  of  them  to  a 
few  general  titles,  a  very  ordinary  memory  is  enabled  to  accomplish 
more,  than  the  most  retentive,  unassisted  by  method.  We  know,  with 
Certainty,  where  to  find  any  article  we  may  have  occasion  for,  if  It  be  in 
our  possession ;  and  the  tearch  is  confined  within  reasonable  limits, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  wander  at  random  amklst  a  chaos  of  par- 
ticulars. 

Or,  to  fake  an  instance  still  more  immediately  applicable  to  our  pur- 
pose :  suppose  that  a  man  of  letten  were  to  record,  in  a  common  place 
book,  witnout  any  method,  all  the  various  i(}eas  and  facts  which  occurs 
red  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  studies  $  what  difficulties  would  he  per* 
petually  experience  in  applying  his  acquisitions  to  use  ?  and  how  com* 
pletely  and  easily  might  these  difficulties  be  obviated  by  referring  the 
particulars  of  his  information  to  certain  general  heads?  It  is  obvious, 
too,  that,  by  doing  so,  he  would  not  only  have  his  knowledge  much 
aiore  completely  under  his  command,  but  as  the  partk^ulars  chased  to- 
gether would  all  have  some  connexion,  more  or  less,  with  each  other, 
be  would  be  enabled  to  trace  with  advantage  those  muttml  relations 
among  his  ideas,  which  it  is  the  object  of  philosophy  to  ascertain. 

A  common  place  book,  conducted  without  any  method,  is  an  exact 
picture  of  the  memory  of  a  man  whose  Inquiries  are  not  directed  by 
philosophy.  And  the  advantages  of  order  in  treasuring  up  our  Ideas  in 
the  mind,  are  periectly  andogous  to  its  effects  when  they  are  recorded 
in  writing. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  order  to  retain  our  knowledge  distinctly  and  pei^ 
manently,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  freqoentty  recall  it  to  oor  re- 
collection. But  how  can  this  be  done  without  the  aid  of  arrangement  ? 
Or  supposing  that  it  were  possible,  how  much  time  and  labour  would 
be  necessary  for  bringing  under  our  review  the  various  particQlars  of 
which  our  information  is  composed  ?  In  proportion  as  it  is  property  sys* 
tematized,  this  time  and  labour  are  abridged.  The  mind  d  welb  habit- 
«atly,  not  on  detached  facta,  but  on  a  comparatively  small  tiamber  el 
general  principles  $  and,  bv  means  of  these,  it  can  summon  up,  »s  occa- 
iions  may  require,  an  infinite  nnmber  of  particulars  associated  with 
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them ;  each  of  wbtchy  ooosidered  as  a  solitary  truth,  would  have  been 
as  bardeosoiae  to  the  memorj)  as  tho  general  priociple  with  which  it  is 
connected. 

I  would  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  from  these  observations,  that 
philosophy  consists  in  v.las8ificatioii  alone,  aad^thst  its  only  use  is  to  as- 
sist the  memory.  I  have  often  indeed^  heard  this  asserted  in  general 
terms ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  obvious,  that  although  this  be  one  of 
its  most  important  uses,  yet  something  more  is  necessary  to  complete 
the  definition  of  it.  Were  the  rase  otherwise,  it  would  foliow,  that  all 
classi6cations  are  equally  philosophical,  provided  they  are  equally  com- 
prehensive. The  very  great  importance  of  this  subject  will,  I  hope,  be 
a  sufficient  apology  for  me,  io  taking  this  opportunity  to  oorreei  some 
mistaken  opinions  which  have  been  formed  coBoerntng  it. 


SECTION  IV. 

Continuation  of  the  same  SubJect.^Aid  which  tbe  Memory  derives  from  Pfailoso- 

pbicsi  Arrangenent. 

It  was  before  observed^  that  the  great  use  ef  the  facultv  of  Memory, 
is  to  enable  us  to  treasure  up  for  tbe  future  regulation  of  our  conduct, 
the  results  of  our  past  experience,  and  of  our  past  reflections.  But  in 
every  case  in  whicn  we  judge  of  the  future  from  the  past,  we  must 
proceed  ou  the  belief,  that  there  is,  in  the  course  of  events,  a  certain 
degree,  at  least,  of  uniformity.  And,  accordingly,  this  belief  is  not  on- 
ly justified  by  experience,  but,  (as  Dr.  Reid  ha^  shewn,  in  a  very  satis- 
factory raauDer)  it  forms  a  part  of  the  original  constitution  of  the  human 
miud.  In  the  general  laws  of  the  material  world,  this  oaiformity  is 
found  to  be  complete  ^  in  so  much  that,  in  the  same  eombinatiORS  of 
circumstances^  we  expect,  with  the  most  perfect  assurance,^  that  the 
same  results  will  take  place.  In  the  moral  workli  the  course  of  events 
does  not  appear  to  be  equally  regular  f  but  still  it  is  regular,  to  so  great 
a  degree^  as  to  afford  us  many  rules  of  importance  in  tbe  conduct  of 
life- 

A  knowledge  of  Nature,  in  so  far  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  our  animal  existence,  is  obtruded  on  us,  without  any  re- 
flection on  our  part,  from  our  earliest  inbncy.  It  is  thus  that  cbHtdren 
kam  of  themselves  to  accommodate  their  conduct  to  the  established 
laws  of  the  material  world.  In  doing  so,  they  are  guided  merely  by 
memory,  and  the  instinctive  principle  of  anticipation,  which  has  just 
been  mentioned. 

In  formiqg  conclusions  concerning  future  events^  the  philosopher,  as 
well  as  the  infant,  can  only  build  with  safety  on  past  experience ;  anA 
he,  too,  as  well  as  the  in&nt,  proceeds  on  an  instinctive  b^ef,  ibr  which 
he  is  unable  to  account,  of  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature.  There 
are,  however,  two  important  respecte,  which  distinguish  ^e  knowledge 
be  possesses  from  that  of  ordinary  men.  In  the  first  places  it  is  far  more 
extensive,  in.  consequence  of  the  assistance  which  sdenee  gives  to  his 
natural  powers  of  invention  and  discovery.  Secondly,  it  is  not  only 
more  easily  retained  in  the  meoMiry,  and  more  convementljii  applied  to 
tisei  in  coaseqnenoeof  tbe  manner  in  which  bis  ideas  are  arranged ;  but 
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it  enables  him  to  aecertani,  by  a  proeen  d  reasooinf^y  all  those  trmbt 
which  may  be  synthetically  deduced  from  his  general  priociples.  The 
illustration  of  these  particulars  will  lead  to  some  useful  remarks;  and 
will  at  the  same  time  shew,  that,  in  discussing  the  subject  of  this  Sec- 
tion,  I  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  inquiry  which  occasioned  it. 

I.  1.  It  was  already  remarked,  that  the  natural  powers  of  Memory, 
together  with  that  instinctive  anticipation  of  the  future  from  the  past, 
which  forms  one  of  the  original  principles  of  the  mind,  are  sufficient  to 
enable  infants,  after  a  very  short  experience,  to  preserve  their  animal 
existence.  The  laws  of  nature,  which  it  is  not  so  important  for  us  to 
know,  and  which  are  the  objects  of  philosophical  curiosity,  are  not  so 
obviously  exposed  to  our  view,  but  are,  in  general,  brought  to  light  by 
means  of  experiments  which  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  discovery; 
or,  in  other  words,  by  artificial  combinations  of  rircumstances,  which 
we  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  conjoined  in  the  course  of  our  ordi- 
nary experience.  In  this  manner,  it  is  evident,  that  many  connexions  . 
may  be  ascertained,  which  would  never  have  occurred  spontaneously  to 
ourobservatjon. 

t.  There  are,  too,  some  Instances,  particularly  in  the  case  of  astro- 
nomical phenomena,  in  which  events,  that  appear  to  common  observers 
to  be  altogether  anonialous,  are  found,  upon  a  more  accurate  and  coi>> 
tinued  examination  of  them,  to  be  subjected  to  a  regular  law;  Such  are 
those  phenomena  in  the  heavens,  which  we  are  able  to  predict  by  means 
of  Cycles.  In  the  cases  formerly  described,  our  knowledge  of  nature 
is  extended  by  placing  her  in  new  situations.  In  these  cases,  it  is  ex- 
tended by  continuing  our  observations  beyond  the  limits  of  ordinary  cu- 
ridsity.     . 

3.  In  the  case  of  human  affairs,  as  long  al  we  confine  our  attention 
to  particulars,  we  do  not  observe  the  same  uniformity,  as  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  material  world.  When,  howeveri  we  extend  our  views 
to  events  which  depend  on  a  combination  of  diJSferent  circumstances, 
such  a  degree  of  uniformity  appears,  as  enables  us  to  establish  general 
rules,  from  which  probable  conjectures  may  often  t>e  formed  with  re- 
spect to  futurity.  It  Is  thus,  that  we  can  pronounce,  with  much  great- 
er confidence,  concerning  the  proportion  of  deaths  which  shall  happen  in 
a  certain  period  among  a  given  number  of  men,  than  we  can  predict  the 
death  of  any  individual ;  and  that  it  is  more  reasonable  to  employ  oor 
sagacity,  in  speculating  concerning  the  probable  determinations  of  a 
numerous  society,  than  concerning  events  which  depend  on  the  will  of 
a  single  person. 

In  what  manner  this  uniformity  in  events  depending  on  contingent 
cvcumstanoes  is  produced,  I  shall  not  inquire  at  present.  The  advan- 
tages wjiich  we  derive  from  it  are  obvious,  as  it  enables  us  to  collect, 
from  our  past  experience,  many  genersl  rules,  both  with  respect  to  the 
histoiy  or  political  societies,  and  the  characters  and  conduct  of  men  in 
private  life.  ^ 

4.  In  the  last  place;  the  knowledge  of  the  philosopher  is  more  ex* 
tensive  than  that  of  other  men.  In  consequence  of  the  attention  which  he 
gives,  not  merely  to  objecto  and  to  e  venU,  but  to  the  rdoHtm  which  dif- 
ferent objects  and  different  evenu  bear  to  each  other. 

The  observations  and  the  experience  of  the  vulgar  are  almost  wholly 
limited  to  things  perceived  by  the  senses.    A  simUiQiiy  between  diflEBT- 
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ent  oijects,  or  between  different  eventS)  rooses  their  curiosity,  and 
leads  them  to  classification,  and  to  general  rules.  But  a  similarity  be- 
tween different  rdaiionsi  is  seldom  to  be  traced  without  previous  habits 
ofphilosophical  Inquiry.  Many  such  familiarities  or  connexions,  how* 
ever,  are  to  be  found  in  nature ;  and  when  once  they  are  ascertained^ 
they  frequentjy4ead  to  important  discoveries;  not  only  with  respect  to 
other  relations,  but  with  respect  to  the  objects  or  to  the  events  which 
are  related.  These  remarks  it  will  be  necessary  to  ilhistrate  more  par- 
ticularly. 

The  great  object  of  Geometry  is  to  ascertain  the  relatioifis  which  ex< 
ist  between^ifferent  quantities,  and  the  connexions  which  exist  between 
different  relations.  When  we  demonstrate,  that  the  angle  at  the  centre 
of  a  circle  is  double  of  the  aiiglt»  at  the  circumference  on  the  same  base^ 
we  ascertain  a  relation  between  two  quantities.  When  We  demonstrate, 
that  triangles  of  the  same  altitude  are  to  each  other  as  their  bases,  we 
ascertain  a  connexion  between  two  relatioas.  It  is  obviouiB  how  much 
the  mathematical  silences  must  contribute  to  enlarge  our  knowjedge  of 
the  umverse,  in  coasequeilce  of  such  discoveries.  In  that  simplest  of 
all  processes  of  practical  geometryy  which  teaches  us  to  measure  the 
height  ol  an  accessible  tower,  by  comparing  the  length  of  its  shadow 
with  that  of  a  staff  fixed  vertically  in  the  ground,  we  proceed  on  the 
principle,  that  the  relation  between  the  shadow  of  the  staff  and  the 
height  of  the  staff  is  the  same  with  the  relation  between  the  shadow  of 
the  tower  and  the  height  of  the  tower.  But  the  former  relation  we  can 
ascertain  by  actual  measurement;  and,  of  consequence,  we  not  only  ob- 
tain the  other  relation,  but,  as  we  can  measure  one  of  the  related  quan* 
titles,  we  obtain  also  the  other  quantity.  In  every  case  in  which  math- 
eaiatics  assists  us  in  measuring,  the  magnitudes  or  the  distances  of  ob- 
jects^ it  j)roceeds  on  the  same  principle ;  that  is,  it  begins  with  ascer- 
taining connexions  among  different  relations,  and  thus  enables  us  to 
carry  our  inquiries  from,  facts  which  are  exposed  to  the  examination  of 
otir  senses,  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  universe. 

I  observed  also,  that  there  are  various  relations  existing  among  physi- 
cal events,  and  various  connexions  existing  among  these  relations.  It 
18  owing  to  this  circumstance,  that  mathematics  is  so  useful  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  physical  inquirer.  In  that  beautiful  theorem 
ofHuyghens.  which  demonstrates,  that  the  time  of  a  complete  OECtlla- 
tion  of  a  pendulum  in  the  cycloid,  is  to  the  time  in  which  a  body  would 
(all  through  the  axis  of  the  cycloid,  as  the  drcumference  of  %  circle  is  to 
ita  diameter,  we  are  made  acquainted  with  a  very  curious  and  unexpect- 
ed connexion  between  two  relations ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  con- 
nexion facilitates  the  determination  of  a  most  important  fact  with  re- 
spect to  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies  near  the  earth's  surface,  which 
could  not  be  ascertained  conveniently  by  a  direct  experiment. 

In  examining,  with  attention,  the  relations  among  different  physical 
events,  and  the  connexions  among  different  relations,  we  sometimes  are 
led  by  mere  inauction  to  the  discovery  of  a  general  law;  while,  to  or- 
dioary  observers,  nothrag  appears  but  irregularity.  From  the  writings 
of  the  earlier  opticians,  we  learn,  twat,  in  examining  the  first  principles 
of  dioptrics,  they  were  led,  by  the  analogy  of  the  law  of  reflection,  to 
•earchforthe  relation  between  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction, 
^ia  the  case  of  light  passing  from  one  medium  into  another,)  in  the  an* 
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gles  thems6lTes ;  and  that  some  of  them,  finding  tbw  inqoiry  unsuoceu- 
faly  took  the  trouble  to  determine,  by  experiments,  (in  the  case  of  the 
media  which  most  frequently  fall  under  consideration,)  the  angle  of 
refraction  corresponding  to  every  minute  of  incidence.  Some  very  la- 
borious tables,  deduced  from  such  experiments^  are  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Kircher.  At  length,  SnelKus  discovered  what  is  now  called 
the  law  of  refraction,  which  comprehends  their  whole  contents  in  a 
aittffle  sentence. 

The  law  of  the  planetary  motions,  deduced  by  Kepler  from  the  ob* 
servatioiis  of  Tyvho  Brahe,  is  another  striking  illustration  of  the  order, 
which  an  attentive  inquirer  is  sometimes  able  to  trace  among  the  rela- 
tions of  physical  events,  when  the  events  themselves  appear,  on  a  su- 
perficial view,  to  be  perfectly  anomalous. 

Such  laws  are,  in  some  respects,  analogous  to  the  cycles  which  I 
have  already  mentioned ;  but  they  differ  from  them  in  this,  that  a  cy- 
cle is  commonly  deduced  from  observations  made  on  physical  events 
which  are  obvious  to  the  senses :  whereas  the  laws  we  have  now  been 
considering,  are  deduced  from  an  examination  of  relations  which  are 
known  only  to  men  of  science.  The  most  celebrated  aitronomicai  cy» 
cles,  accordingly,  are  of  a  very  remote  antiquity,  and  were  probably 
discovered  at  a  period,  when  the  study  of  astronomy  consisted  merely 
in  accumulating  and  recording  the  more  striking  appearances  of  the 
heavens. 

II  Having  now  endeavoured  to  shew,  how  much  philosophy  con- 
tributes  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  facts,  by  aiding  our  natural  pow- 
era  of  invention  and  discoverv«  I  oroceed  to  explain,  in  what  manner 
it  supersedes  the  necessity  of  stuaying  particular  truths,  by  putting  us 
In  possession  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  general  principles  in 
which  they  are  involved. 

I  have  already  remarked  the  assistance  which  philosophy  gives  to 
the  memory,  in  consequence  of  the  arrangement  it  introduces  among  our 
ideas,  in  this  respect  even  a  hypothetical  theory  may  facilitate  the  re* 
collection  of  facts,  in  the  same  manner.  In  whieh  the  memory  is  aid- 
ed in  remembering  the  objects  of  natural  history  by  artificial  classifica- 
tions. 

The  advantages,  however,  we  derive  from  true  philosophy,  are  in- 
comparably  greater  than  what  are  to  be  expected  from  any  hypotheti- 
cal theories.  These,  indeed,  may  assist  us  in  recollecting  the  particu* 
lars  we  are  already  acquainted  with;  but  it  is  onlv  from  the  laws  of 
nature,  which  have  been  traced  analytically  from  (acts,  that  we  can 
venture,  with  safety,  to  deduce  consequences  by  reasoning  a/iriori.  An 
example  will  illustrate  and  confirm  this  observation. 

Suppose  that  a  glass  tube,  thirty  inches  long,  is  filled  with  mercury, 
excepting  eight  inches,  and  is  inverted  as  m  the  Torricellian  experi- 
ment, so  that  the  eight  inches,  of  common  air  may  rise  to  the  top  $  and 
that  I  wish  to  know  at  what  height  the  mercury  will  remain  suspended 
in  the  tube,  the  barometer  being  at  that  time  twenty-eight  inches  high. 
There  is  here  a  combination  of  different  laws,  which  it  is  necessary  to 
attend  to,  in  order  to  be  able  to  predict  the  result.  1.  The  air  is  a 
heavy  fluid,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmoephere  is  measured  by  the  co- 
lumn of  mercory  in  the  barometer.  9.  Fhe  air  is  an  elastic  fluid  ;  and 
its  elasticity  at  the  earth's  surface  (as  it  resists  the  pressure  ot  the  at- 
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roosphere)  is  measured  by  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer. 
S.  In  different  i&tates,  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  is  reciprocally  as  the 
spaces  which  it  occupies.  But,  in  this  experimenty  the  mercury  which 
remains  suspended  in  the  tube,  together  with  the  elastic  force  of  the  air 
in  the  top  of  the  tube,  is  a  counterbalance  to  the  pressure  of  the  atjnos- 
phere  ;  and  therefore  their  joint  effect  must  be  equal  to  the  pressure  of 
a  column  of  mercury  twenty-«ight  inches  high.  Hence  we  obtain  an 
algebraical  equation,  which  affords  an  easy  solution  of  the  problem.  * 
It  is  further  evident,  that  my  knowledge  of  the  physical  laws  which  are 
here  combined,  puts  it  in  my  power  to  foretel  the  result,  not  only  in  this 
case,  but  in  all  the  cases  of  a  similar  nature  which  can  be  supposed. 
The  problem,  in  any  particular  instance,  might  be  solved  by  making  the 
experiment;  but  the  result  would  be  of  no  use  to  me,  if  the  slightest 
alterations  were  made  in  the  data. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  philosophy,  by  putting  us  in  possession  of  a 
few  general  facts,  enables  us  to  determine,  by  reasoning,  what  will  be 
the  result  of  any  supposed  combination  of  them,  and  thus  to  compre- 
hend an  infinite  variety  of  particulars,  which  no  memory,  however  vigo- . 
rous,  would  have  been  able  to  retain.  .>^ 

In  consequence  of  the  knowledge  of  such  general  facts,  the  philoso-  ^' 
pher  is  relieved  from  the' necessity  of  treasuring  up  in  his  mind  all  those 
truths  which  are  involved  in  his  principles,  and  which  may  be  deduced 
from  them  by  reasoning ;  and  he  can  often  prosecute  his  discoveries 
synthetically,  in  those  parts  ot  the  universe  which  he  has  no  access  to 
examine  by  immediate  observation.  There  is,  therefore,  this  important 
difference  between  a  hypothetical  theory,  and  a  theory  obtained  by  in- 
duf^tion  I  that  the  latter  not  only  enables  us  to  remember  the  facts  we 
already  know,  but  to  ascertain,  by  reasoning,  many  facts  which  we 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  :  whereas,  when  we  rea< 
son  from  a  hypothesis  a  priori,  we  are  almost  certain  of  running  into 
error ;  and,  consequently,  whatever  may  be  its  use  to  the  memory,  it 
can  never  be  trusted  to,  in  judging  of  cases  tvhich  have  not  previously 
fallen  within  our  experience. 

There  are  some  sciences,  in  which  hypothetical  theories  are  more 
useful  than  in  others ;  those  sciences,  to  wit,  in  which  we  have  occasion 
for  an  extensive  knowledge,  and  a  ready  recollection  of  facts,  and  which, 
at  the  same  time,  are  yet  in  too  imperfect  a  state  to  allow  us  to  obtain 
just  theories  by  the  method  of  induction.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
in  the  science  of  medicine,  in  which  we  are  under  a  necessity  to  apply 
our  knowledge,  such  as  it  is,  to  practice.  It  is  also,  in  some  degree, 
the  case  in  agriculture.  In  the  merely  speculative  parts  of  physics  and 
chemistry,  we  may  go  on  patiently  accumulating  facts,  without  forming 
any  oiie  conclusion  farther  than  our  facts  authorize  us ;  and  leave  to 
posterity  the  credit  of  establishing  the  theory  to  which  our  labours  are 
subservient.  But  in  medicine,  in  which  it  is  of  consequence  to  have 
our  knowledge  at  command,  it  seems  reasonable  to  thinks  that  hypothe- 
tical theories  may  be  used  with  advantage;  provided  always,  that  they 
are  considered  merely  in  the  light  of  artificial  memories,  and  that  the 
student  is  prepared  to  lay  them  aside,  or  to  correct  them,  in  proportion 
as  bis  knowledge  of  nature  becomes  more  extensive.  I  am,  indeed, 
ready  to  confess,  that  this  is  a  caution  which  it  is  more  easy  to  give 
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than  to  follow :  for  it  is  paiafiil  to  change  any  of  our  habits  of  airange- 
Bieot^  and  to  relinquish  those  systems  in  which  we  have  been  educated^ 
and  which  have  lotig  flattered  us  with  an  idea  of  our  own  wisdom.  Or. 
Gregory  mentions*  it  as  a  striking  and  distinguishing  circumstance  in 
the  character  of  Sydenharoi  that,  although  full  of  hypothetical  reason- 
ingy  it  did  not  render  him  the  less  attentive  to  observation  ;  and  that  his 
hypothejfes  seem  to  have  sat  so  loosely  about  him,  th^t  either  they  did 
not  influence  his  practice  at  all^  or  he  could  easily  abandon  them  when- 
ever they  would  not  bend  to  his  experience. 


.       ,    ^  SECTION  V. 

Ckmtlniution  of  ttiesfine  subject— Effects  produced  on  the  Memory  by  conmit- 
ting  to  Writing  our  acquired  Knowledge. 

Having  treated  at  considerable  length  of  the  improvement  of  memo* 
ry,;it  may  not  be  improper,  before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject^  to 
consider  what  effects  are  likely  to  be  produced  on  the  mind  by  the  prac- 
tice of  committing  to  writing  our  acquired  knowledge.  That  such  a 
practice  is  unfavourable,  in  some  respects,  to  the  faculty  of  memory,  bj 
•uperseding,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  necessitv  of  its  exertionst  has  been 
often  remarked,  and  I  believe  is  true  ;  but  the  advantages  with  which 
it  is  attended  in  other  respects,  are  so  important,  as  to  overbalance 
greatly  this  trifling  inconvenience. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  presedt  to  examine' and  compare  together 
the  different  methods  which  have  been  proposed  of  keeping  a  common- 
place book.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind,  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult, perhaps,  or  impossible,  to  establish  any  rules  which  will  apply  uni- 
versally. Individuals  must  be  left  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  to  adapt 
their  contrivances  to  the  particular  nature  of  their  literary  pursuits,  and 
to  their  own  peculiar  habits  of  association  and  arrangement  The  re- 
marks which  I  am  to  offer  are  very  general,  and  are  intended  merely  to 
illustrate  a  few  of  the  advantages  which  the  art  of  Writing  affords  to 
the  philosopher,  for  recording,  m  the  course  of  his  progress  through 
life,  the  results  of  bis  speculations,  and  the  fruits  of  bis  experience. 

The  utility  of  writing,  in  enabling  one  generation  to  transmit  its  dis- 
coveries to  another,  and  in  thus  giving  rise  tb  a  gradual  progress  in  the 
species,  has  been  sufficiently  illustrated  by  many  authors.  Little  atten- 
tion, however,  has  been  paid  to  another  of  if^  effects,  which  is  no  less 
important ;  I  mean,  to  the  foundatioi^  which  it  lays  for  a  perpetual  pro- 
gress in  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  individual. 

It  is  to  experience,  and  to  our  own  reflections,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  our  knowledge }  and  bence  it  is, 
that  although  in  youth  the  imagination  may  be  more  vigorous,  and  the 
genius  more  original,  than  in  advanced  years  $  yet,  in  the  case  of  a  man 
of  observation  and  inquiry,  the  judgment  may  be  expected,  at  least  as 
long  as  his  faculties  remain  in  perfection,  to  become  every  day  sounder 
and  more  enlightened.  It  is,  however,  only  by  the  constant  practice  of 
writing,  that  the  results  of  our  experieocei  and  the  progress  of  our 
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Meaty  can  be  aecurately  recorded.  If  they  are  trusted  merely  to  the  me- 
mory,  they  will  gradually  vanUh  froin  it  like  a  dream,  or  will  jcome  iq 
time  to  be  so  blended  with  the  suggestions  of  imagination,  that  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  reason  from  them  with  any  degree  of  confidence.  What 
improvements  in  science  might  we  not  natter  ourselves  with  the  hopes 
of  accompltsfaing,  had  we  only  activity  and  industry  to  treasure  up  eve- 
ry plausible  hint  that  occurs  to  us !  Hardly  a  day  passes,  when  many 
such  do  not  occur  to  ourselves,  or  are  suggested  by  others ;  and  de> 
tached,  and  insulated,  as  they  may  appear  at  present,  some  of  diem  may 
perhaps  aAerwards,  at  the  distance  of  years,  furnish  thekey«stooeof  aa 
important  system. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  philosopher  derives 
advantage  from  the  practice  of  writiog.  Without  its  assistance,  he  could 
seldom  be  able  to  advance  beyond  those  simple  elementary  truths  which 
are  current  in  the  world,  ana  which  form,  in  the  various  branches  of 
science,  the  established  creed  of  the  age  he  lives  in.    How  inconsidera- 
ble  would  have  beta  the  progress  of  mathematicians,  in  their  more 
abstruse  speculations,  without  the  aid  of  the  algebraical  potation ; 
and  to  what  sublime  discoveries  have  they  l>een  led  by  this  beautiful 
contrivance,  which,  by  relieving  the  memory  of  the  effort  necessary 
for  recollecting*  the  steps  of  a  long  investigation,  has  enabled  them  to 
prosecute  an  infinite  variety  of  inquiries,  to  which  the  unassisted  powers 
of  the  human  mind  would  have  been  altogether  unequal !    In  the  other 
sciences,  it  is  true,  we  have  seldom  or  never  occasion  to  follow  out  such 
long  chains  of  consequences  as  In  mathematics ;  but  in  these  sciences)  if 
the  chain  of  investigation  be  shorter,  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  make  the 
transition  from  one  link  to  another ;  and  It  is  only  by  dwelling  long  on 
our  ideas,  and  rendering  them  perfecthjr  familii^r  to  us,  that  su<:h  trann- 
tions  can,  in  most  instances,  be  made  with  safety.    In  morals  and  poli- 
tics, when  we  advance  a  step  beyond  those  elementary  truths  which 
are  daHy  presented  to  us  in  hooks  or  conversation,  there  is  no  method 
of  rendering  our  conclusions  familiar  to  us,  but  by  committing  them^to 
writing,  ana  maktag  them  frequently  the  subjects  of  our  meditation. 
When  we  have  once  done  so,  these  conclusions  become  elementary 
truths  with  respect  to  us;  and  we  may  advance  from  them  with  confi* 
dence  to  others  which  are  more  remote,  and  which  are  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  vulgar  discovery.     Bv  following  such  a  plan,  we  can  hardly 
fail  to  have  our  industry  rewarded  in  due  time  by  some  important  im^ 
provement  $  and  it  is  only  bv  such  a  plan  that  we  can  reasonably  hope 
to  extend  considerably  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge     I  do  not 
say  that  these  habits  of  study  are  equally  favourable  to  brilliancy  of 
conversation.    On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  those  men  who  possess 
this  accomplishment  In  the  highest  degree,  are  such  as  do  not  advance 
beyond  elementary  truths ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  who  advance  only  a 
single  step  beyond  them  i  that  Is,  who  think  a  littla  more  deeply  than 
the  vulgar,  but  whose  conclusions  are  not  so  far  removed  from  common 
opinions,  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  them,  when  called  upon  to  defend 
them,  to  exhaust  the  patience  of  their  hearers,  by  stating  a  long  train 
of  intermediate  ideas*    They  who  have  pushed  their  inquiries  much 
farther.than  the  common  systems  of  their  times,  and  have  rendered  fa« 
miliar  to  their  own  minds  the  intermediate  steps  by  which  they  have 
been  led  to  their  coaclasionS)  are  too  apt  to  conceive  other  men  to  be  *^ 
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the  same  situation  with  themselves ;  ftnd  when  they  mean  to  Instruct, 
are  mortified  to  find  that  they  are  only  regarded  as  paradoxical  and  vi- 
sionary. It  is  but  rarely  we  find  a  man  of  very  splendid  and  various 
conversation  to  be  possessed  of  a  profound  judgment,  or  of  great  origi- 
nality of  genius. 

Nor  is  it  n^ereiy  to  the  philosopher,  who  wishes  to  distinguish  himself 
by  his  discoveries,  that  writing  affords  an  useful  instrument  of  study:— 
Important  asbistance  may  be  derived  from  it  by  all  those  who  wish  to 
impress  on  their  minds  the  investigations  which  occur  to  them  in  the 
course  of  their  reading ;  for  although  writing  may  weaken  (as  I  already 
acknowledged  it  does^  a  memory  for  detached  observations,  or  for  insu- 
lated facts,  it  will  be  found  the  only  effectual  method  of  fixing  in  it 
permanently  those  acquisitions,  which  involve  long  processes  of  reason- 
ing. 

When  we  are  employed  in  inquiries  of  our  own,  the  conclusions  which 
we  form  make  a  much  deeper  and  more  lasting  impression  on  the  me- 
mory, than  any  knowledge  which  we  imbibe  passively  from  another. — 
This  is  undoubtedly  owing,  in  part,  to  the  effect  which  the  ardour  of 
discovery  has  in  rousing  the  activity  of  the  mind,  and  in  fixing  its  atten- 
tion ;  but  I  apprehend  it  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  this  that  when  we 
follow  out  a  train  of  thinking  of  our  own,  our  idess  are  arranged  in  that 
order  which  is  most  agreeable  to  our  prevailing  habits  of  association. 
The  only  method  of  putting  our  acquired  knowledge  on  a  level,  in  this 
respect,  with  our  original  speculations,  is.  after  making  ourselves  ac- 
quainted with  our  author's  ideas,  to  study  the  subject  over  again  in  our 
own  way ;  to  pause,  from  tiaiie  to  time,  in  the  course  of  our  reading,  in 
crier  to  consider  what  we  have  gained  }  to  recollect  what  the  proposi- 
tions are,  which  the  author  wishes  to  establish,  and  to  examine  the  dif- 
ferent proofs  which  hie  employs  to  support  them.  In  making  such  an  ex- 
periment, we  commonly  find,  that  the  diff -rent  steps  of  ti^  process  ar- 
range themselves  in  our  minds,  in  a  manner  different  firom  that  in  which 
the  author  has  stated  them ;  and  that,  while  his  argument  seems,  in 
some  plares,  obscure,  from  its  conciseness,  it  is  tedious  in  others,  from 
being  unnecessarily  expanded.  When  we  have  reduced  the  reasoning 
to  that  form,  which  appears  to  ourselves  to  be  the  most  natural  and  sa- 
tisfactory, we  may  conclude  with  certainty,  not  that  this  form  is  better 
in  itself  than  another,  bi^tthat  it  is  the  best  adapted  to  our  memory. — 
Such  reasonings,  therefore,  as  we  have  occasion  frequently  to  aipply, 
either  in  the  business  of  life,  or  in  the  course  of  our  studies,  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  v{8  to  commit  to  writing,  in  a  language  and  in  an  order  of 
our  own  ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  we  find  it  necessary  to  refresh  our  recol- 
lection on  the  subject,  to  have  recourse  to  our  own  composition,  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  any  other  author. 

That  the  plan  of  reading  which  :s  commonly  followed  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  which  I  have  been  recommending,  will  not  be  disputed. — 
Most  people  read  merely  to  pass  an  idle  hour,  or  to  please  themselves  ' 
with  the  idea  of  employment,  while  their  indolence  prevents  them  fic^m 
any  active  exertion ;  and  a  considerable  number  with  a  view  to  the 
display  which  they  are  afterwards  to  make  of  their  literary  acquisitions. 
From  which  so  ever  of  these  motives  a  person  is  led  to  the  perusal  of 
books,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  be  can  derive  from  them  any  material 
advantage.  -  If  he  reads  merely  from  indolence,  the  ideas  which  pass 
through  his  mind  will  probably  leave  little  or  no  impression  }  and  if  h6 
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reads  from  vanity,  be  will  be  more  anxious  to  select  ^trikin)^  particulars 
In  the  matter  or  expresaioii,  than  to  sf^ize  the  spirit  and  st'ofie  of  the  au- 
thor's reasoning,  or  to  examine  how  far  he  has  made  anj  additions  to 
the  stock  of  useful  and  solid  knowled^**.  "  Though  it  is  scarce  possi- 
"  ble,''  says  Dr.  Butler,*  **  to  avoid  judging,  in  some  way  or  other,  of 
"  almost  every  thing  whiih. offers  itself  to  one's  thoughts,  yet  it  is  cer- 
"  tain,  that  many  persons,  from  different  causes,  never  exercise  their 
^^  judgment  upon  what  comes  before  them,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  ' 
'^  able  to  detet  mine  how  far  it  he  conclusive.  They  are  perhaps  entei^ 
^  tained  with  some  things,  not  so  with  others ;  they  like,  and  they  dts- 
^<  like ;  but  whether  that  which  is  proposed  to  be  made  out,  be  really 
"  made  out  or  not,  whether  a  matter  be  stated  according  to  the  real 
"  truth  of  the  case,  seems  to  the  generality  of  people,  a  circumstance 
'^  of  little  or  no  importance.  Ai^uments  are  often  wanted  for  some  ao« 
"  cidental  purpose ;  biit  proof,  as  such,  is  what  they  never  want,  for  their 
<^  own  satisfaction  of  mind,  or  conduct  in  life.  Not  to  mention  the  multi- 
"  tildes  who  read  merely  for  the  sake  of  talking,  or  to  qualify  themselves 
^^  for  the  world  or  some  such  kind  of  reasons ;  there  are  even  of  the  fevr 
^^  who  read  for  their  own  entertainment,  and  have  a  real  curiosity  to  see 
'^  what  is  said,  several,  which  is  astonishing,  who  have  no  sort  of  cu- 
^^  riosity  to  see  what  is  true  :  I  say  curiosity^  because  it  is  too  ohvious 
^  '^  to  bo  mentioned  how  much  that  religious  and  sa(?red  attention  which 
<^  is  due  to  truth,  and  to  the  important  question,  what  is  the  rule  of  life^ 
"  18  lost  out  of  the  world. 

*•  For  tlie  sake  of  this  whole  class  of  readers,  for  they  are  of  diffprent 
**  capacities,  different  kinds,  and  get  into  this  way  from  different  occa- 
<<  sions,  I  have  often  wished  that  it  had  been  the  custom  to  lay  hofore 
^*  people  nothing  in  matters  of  argument  hut  premises,  and  leave  them 
"  to  draw  conclusions  themseivesj  which,  although  it  could  not  be  done 
<'  in  all  cases,  might  in  many. 

'*  The  great  number  of  books  and  papers  of  amusement,  which,  of 
"  one  kind  or  another,  daily  come  in  one's  way,  have  in  part  occasion- 
'<  ed,and  most  perfectly  fall  in  with  and  humour  this  idle  way  of  read- 
*^  ing  and  considering  things.  By  this  means,  time,  even  in  solitude,  is 
**  happily  got  rid  of  without  the  pain  of  attention  ;  neither  is  any  part 
^'  of  it  more  put  to  the  account  of  idlenesf^^  one  can  scarce  forbear  say- 
<^  ing,  is  spent  with  less  thought,  than  great  part  of  that  which  is  spent 
"  in  reading." 

If  the  plan  of  study  which  I  formerly  described  were  adopted.  It 
would  undoubtedly  diminish  very  much  the  number  of  books  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  turn  over  ;  but  I  am  con vi need  that  it  would  add 
greatly  to  the  stock  of  useful  and  solid  knowledge ;  and  by  rendering 
our  acquired  ideas  in  some  measure  our  own,  would  give  us  a  more 
ready  and  practical  command  of  them  :  not  to  mention,  that  i;'  we  are 
possessed  of  any  inventive  powers,  such  exercises  would  continually 
furnish  Ihem  with  an  opportunity  of  displaying  themselves  upon  all  the 
different  subjects  which  may  pass  under  our  review. 

Nothing,  in  truth,  has  such  a  tendency  to  weaken,  not  only  the  pow- 
'  ers  of  invention,  hut  the  intellectual  powers  in  general,  as  a  habit  of  ex- 
tensile and  various  reading,  without  reAection.    The  activity  and  force 

*  See  the  preface  to  his  Sermons. 
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\  of  the  miad  are  gradually  impaired,  in  consequence  of  disuse;  and  not 
lunfrequently  all  our  principles  and  opinions  come  to  be  lost  in  the  in* 
I  finite  multiplicity  and  discordancy  of  our  acquired  ideas. 

By  confining  our  ambition  to  pursue  the  truth  with  modesty  and  can« 
dour,  and  learning  to  value  our  acquisitions  only  as  far  as  tbey  contri* 
bute  to  make  us  wiser  and  happier^  we  may  perhaps  be  obliged  to  sa- 
crifice the  temporary  admiration  of  the  common  dispensers  of  literary 
fame ;  but  we  may  rest  assured^  that  it  is  in  this  way  only  we  can  hope 
to  make  real  progress  In  knowledgCi  or  to  enrich  the  world  with  usetul 
inventions.  ' 

<'  It  requires  courage^  indeed/'  (as  Helvelius  has  remarked,)  '<  to  re- 
^^  main  ignorant  of  those  useless  subjects  which  are  generally  valued  ;*^ 
but  it  is  a  courage  necessary  to  men  who  either  love  the  trutb|  or  who 
aspire  to  establish  a  permanent  reputation. 


SECTION  VI. 

Continustion  of  the  same  Subject.— Of  Artificial  Memory. 

By  an  Artificial  Memory  is  meant,  a  method  of  connecting  in  the 
mind,  things  difficult  to  be  remembered,  with  things  easily  remembered ; 
60  as  to  enable  it  to  retain,  and  to  recollect  the  former,  by  meana  of 
the  latter.  For  this  purpose,  various  contrivances  have  been  proposed, 
but  I  think  the  foregoing  definition  applies  to  all  of  them. 

Some  sorts  of  artificial  memory  are  intended  to  assist  the  natural 
powers  of  the  human  mind  on  particular  occasions  which  require  a 
more  than  ordinary  effort  of  recollection  ^  for  example,  to  assist  a  pub» 
lie  speaker  to  recollect  the  arrangement  of  a  long  discourse. 

Others  have  been  devised  with  a  view  to  enable  us  to  extend  the  cir- 
cle of  our  acquired  knowledge,  and  to  give  us  a  more  ready  command 
of  all  the  various  particulars  of  our  information. 

The  topical  Memory,  so  much  celebrated  among  the  ancient  rhetori- 
cians, comes  under  the  former  description. 

I  already  remarked  the  effect  of  sensible  objects,  in  recalling  to  the 
mind  the  iaeas  with  which  It  happened  to  be  occupied,  at  the  time  when 
these  objects  were  formerly  perceived.  In  trayenlng  along  a  road,  the 
sight  of  the  more  remarkable  scenes  we  meet  with,  frequently  puts  us 
in  mind  of  the  subjects  we  we^e  thinking  or  talking  of  when  we  last 
saw  them.  Such  facts,  which  are  perfectly  foqj^iliar  even  to  the  vulgar» 
might  very  naturally  suggest  the  possibility  of  assisting  the  memory,  by 
establishing  a  connexion  between  the  ideas  we  wish  to  remember,  and 
certain  sensible  objects,  which  have  been  found  from  experience  to 
make  a  permanent  impression  on  the  mind.*  I  have  been  told  of  a 
young  woman,  in  a  very  low  rank  in  life,  who  contrived  a  method  of 
committing  to  memory  the  sermons  which  she  was  accustomed  to  hear, 
by  fixing  her  attention,  during  the  different  heads  of  the  discourse,  on 
different  compartments  of  the  roof  of  the  church ;  in  such  a  manner,  as 

*  ^*  Cum  in  loca  aliqua  post  lempus  reversi  aumus,  non  ipsa  agnoscimus  tantum, 
sed  etiani,  quae  In  his  tecerimus,  reminisclmur,  personaeque  subeunt,  noDnunquam 
tacitae  quoque  cogitationes  in  mentem  revertuntur,  Nata  est  igitur,  ut  in  pleris- 
quc,  ars  ab  experinaento.— QcorcT.  Jmt,  OrtkU  lib.  xi.  cap.  2. 
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that,  when  she  afterwards  saw  the  roof,  or  recollected  the  order  in 
which  its  compartmeQts  were  disposed,  she  recollected  the  method 
which  the  preacher^had  observed  in  treating  his  subject.  This  contri'^ 
vance  was  perfectly  analogous  to  the  topical  memory  of  the  ancients ; 
an  art  which,  whatevef  be  the  opinion  we  entertain  of  its  use,  is  cer-* 
tainly  entitled,  in  a  high  degree,  to  the  praise  of  ingenuity. 

Suppose  that  I  were  to  fix  in  my  memory  the  difierent  apartments  in 
some  very  large  building,  and  that  I  bad  accustomed  myself  to  think  of 
these  apartments  always  in  the  same  invariable  order.  Suppose  farther, 
that,  in  preparing  ^myt>ey  for  a  public  discourse,  in  which  I  had  occa- 
sion to  treat  of  a  great  variety  of  particulars,  I  was  anxious  to  fix  in  my 
memory  the  order  1  proposed  to  observe  in  the  communication  of  my 
ideas,  it  is  evident,  that  by  a  proper  division  of  my  subject  into  heads, 
and  by  connecting  each  head  with  a  particular,  apartment,  (which  I 
could  easily  do,  by  conceiving  myself  to  be  sitting  in  the  apartment 
while  I  was  studying  the  part  of  my  discourse  1  meant  to  connect  with 
it,)  the  habitual  order  in  which  these  apartments  occurred  to  my 
thoughts,  would  present  to  me,  in  their  proper  arrangement,  and  with- 
out  any  effort  on  my  part,  the  ideas  of  which  I  was  to  treat.  It  is  also 
obvious,  that  a  very  little  practice  would  enable  me  io  avail  myself  of 
this  contrivance,  without  any  embarrassment  or  distraction  of  my  at- 
tentidn.* 

As  to  the  utility  of  this  art.  It  appears  to  me  to  depend  entirely  on 
the  particular  object  which  we  suppose  the  speaker  to  have  in  view ; 
whether,  as  was  too  often  the  case  with  the  ancient  rhetoricians,  to  be- 
wilder a  judge,  and  to  silence  an  adversary ;  or  itairly  and  candidly  to 
lead  an  audience  to  the  truth.  On  the  former  suppobition,  nothing  can 
possibly  sive  an  orator  a  greater  superiority,  than  the  possession  of  a 
secret,  which,  while  it  enables  him  to  express  himself  with  facility  and 
the  appearance  of  method,  puts  it  in  his  power,  at  the  same  time,  to 
dispose  his  ai^uments  and  his  facts,  in  whatever  order  he  judges  to  be 
the  most  proper  to  mislead  the  judgment,  and  to  perplex  the  memory, 
of  those  whom  he  addresses.  And  such,  it  is  manifest,  is  the  effect,  not 
only  of  the  topical  memory  of  the  ancients,  but  of  all  other  contrivances 
which  aid  the  recollection,  upon  any  principle  different  from  the  natural 
and  logical  arrangement  of  our  ideas. 

To  Uiose  on  the  other  hand,  who  speak  with  a  view  to  convince  or  to 
inform  others,  it  is  of  consequence  that  the  topici  which  they  mean  to 
iliustrate,  should  be  arranged  in  an  order  equally  favourable  to  their  own 
recollection  and  to  that  of  their  hearers.  For  this  purpose,  nothing  is 
effectual,  but  that  method  which  is  suggested  by  the  order  of  their  own 
investigations;  a  method  which  leads  the  mind  from  one  idea  to  another 
either  by  means  of  obvious  and  striking  associations,  or  by  those  rela- 

*  In  so  fiur  as  it  was  the  object  of  this  species  of  artificial  memory  to  assist  an 
orator  in  recollecting  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  his  discourse,  the  accounts  of  it 
which  are  given  by  the  ancient  rhetoricians  are  abundantly  satbfactory.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  its  use  was  more  extensive  ;  and  that  it  was  so  contrived,  as 
to  facilitate  the  recollection  of  a  premeditated  composition.  In  what  manner  this 
was  done,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  from  the  imperfect  explanations  of  the  art 
vrkicb  hare  l>eeQ  transmitted  to  modetn  times.  The  reader  may  consult  Cicsno 
de  Orat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  87,  88.  Rhetor  ad  Hcrcrmium,  lib.  iii.  cap.  16.  et  seq.— 
QnacTTt.  Intt.  Orat,  lib.  xi.  cap.  2. 
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tions  which  connect  the  different  steps  of  a  clear  and  accurate  process  of 
.  reasoning.  It  is  thus  only  that  the  attention  of  an  audience  can  be  com- 
pletely and  incessantly  en^ged^  and  that  the  substance  of  a  long  dis- 
course can  be  remembered  without  effort.  And  it  is  thus  only  that  a 
speaker,  after  a  mature  consideration  of  his  subject^  can  possess  a  just 
confidence  in  his  own  powers  of  recollection,  in  stating  all  the  different' 
premises  which  lead  to  the  conclusion  he  wishes  to  establish. 

In  modem  times,  such  contrivances  have  been  very  little,  if  at  all, 
made  use  of  by  public  speakers  :  b'lt  various  ingenious  attempts  have 
been  made,  to  assist  the  memory,  in  acquiring  and  retaining  those 
branches  of  knowledp^e  which  it  has  been  supposed  necessary  for  a 
scholar  to  carry  always  about  with  him  ;  and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  number  of  particular  details  Which  they  involve,  are  not  cal- 
culated, of  themselves,  to  make  a  very  lasting  impression  on  the  mind. 
Of  this  sort  is  the  Memoria  Technica  of  Mr.  Grey,  in  which  a  great 
deal  of  historical,  chronological,  and  geographical  knowledge  is  com- 
prised in  a  set  of  verses,  which  the  student  is  supposed  to  make  as  fa- 
miliar to  himself  as  school-boys  do  the  rules  of  grammar.  These  verses 
are,  in  general,  a  mere  assemblage  of  proper  names,  disposed  in  a  rude 
sort  of  measure ;  some  slight  alterations  being  occasionally  made  on 
the  final  syllables  of  the  words,  so  as  to  be  significant  (according  to  cer- 
tain principles  laid  down  in  the  beginr.ing  of  the  work)  of  important 
dates,  or  of  other  particulars  which  it  appeared  to  the  author  useful  to  * 
associate  with  the  names. 

I  have  heard  very  opposite  opinions  with  respect  to  the  utility  of  this 
ingenious  system.  The  prevailing  opinion  is,  I  believe,  against  it ;  al- 
though it  has  been  mentioned  in  terms  of  high  approbation  by  some  wri** 
ters  of  eminence.  Dr.  Priestley,  whose  judgment  in  matters  of  this  sort 
18  certainly  entitled  to  respect,  has  said,  that  ^'  it  is  a  method  so  easily 
^  learned,  and  which  may  be  of  so  much  use  in  rerollecting  dates,  when 
**  other  methods  are  not  at  hand,  that  he  thinks  all  persons  of  a  liberal 
^^  education  inexcusable,  who  will  not  take  the  small  degree  of  pains 
^^  that  is  necessary  to  make  themselves  masters  of  it ;  or  who  think  any 
^^  thing  mean,  or  unworthy  of  their  notice,  which  is  so  useful  and  coit- 
"  venient.* 

In  judging  of  the  utility  of  this,  or  of  any  other  contrivance  of  the 
same  kind,  to  a  particular  person,  a  great  deal  must  depend  on  the  spe- 
cies of  memory  which  he  has  received  from  nature,  or  has  acquired  in 
the  course  of  his  early  education.  Some  men,  (as  1  already,  remaiked, 
especially  among  those  who  have  been  habitually  exercised  in  childhood 
in  getting  by  heart  grammar  rules)  have  an  extraordinary  facility  in  ac* 
quiring  and  retaining  the  most  barbarous  and  the  most  insignificant  ver- 
ses ;  which  another  person  would  find  as  difficult  to  remember,  as  the 
geographical  and  chronological  details  of  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 
art  to  relieve  the  memory.  Allowing^  therefore,  the  general  utility  of 
the  art,  no  one  method,  perhaps,  is  entitled  to  an  exclusive  preference  ; 
as  one  contrivance  may  be  best  suited  to  the  faculties  of  one  person,  and 
a  very  different  one  to  those  of  another. 

One  important  objection  applies  to  all  of  them,  that  they  accustom  the 
mind  to  associate  ideas  by  accidental  and  arbitrary  connexions;  and, 

*  Lectures  on  History,  p.  157. 
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therefore^  how  much  soever  the^'  may  contribute,  in  the  course  ofpon- 
versation^  to  an  ostenlaiious  display  of  acquired  Icnowledg^e,  they  are, 
perhaps^  of  little  real  service  to  us,  when  we  are  seriously  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  truth.  I  oiyn^  too,  I  am  very  doubtful  with  respect  to  the 
utility  of  a  great  part  of  that  information  which  they  are  commonly  cm- 
ployed  to  Impress  on  the  memory,  and  on  which  the  generality  of  learn* 
ed  men  are  disposed  to  value  themselves.  It  certainly  is  of  no  use,  but 
in  50  far  as  it  is  subservient  to  the  graii6cation  of  their  vanity;  and  the 
acquisition  of  it  consumes  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention,  which 
might  have  been  employed  in  extending  the  boundaries  of  human  know- 
ledge. To  those,  however,  who  are  of  a  difTerent  opinion,  such  con- 
trivances as  Mr.  Grey's  may  Be  extremely  useful:  aud  to  all  men  they 
may  be  of  service,  in  fixing  in  the  memory  th9se  insulated  and  uuiiUer"- 
esting  particulars,  which  it  is  either  necessary  for  them  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with,  from  their  situation ;  or  which  custom  has  rendered,  in  the 
common  opinion,  essential  branches  of  a  liberal  education.  I  would  in 
particular,  recommend  this  author's  method  of  recollecting  dates,  by 
substituting  letters  for  the  numerical  cyphers  ;  and  forming  these  let- 
ters into  words,  and  the  words  into  verses.  I  have  found  it,  at  least  in 
my  own  case,  the  most  effectual  of  all  luch  contrivances  of  which  I 
have  had  experience.  y  yr 

SECTION  VII.  ^   ^    ^ 

Continuation  of  the  same  Subject.— Importance  of  making  a  proper  Selection 
among  the  Objects  of  our  Knowledge,  in  order  to  derive  Advantage  from  the 
Acquisitions  of  Memory* 

Thb  cultivation' of  Memory,  with  all  the  helps  that  we  can  derive  to 
It  from  art,  will  be  of  little  use  to  us,  unless  we  make  a  proper  selection 
of  the  particulars  to  be  remembered  Such  a  selection  is  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  profit  by  leading  ;  and  still  more  so,  to  enable  us  to  profit 
by  observation,  to  which  every  mftn  is  indebted  fbr  by  far  the  most  va- 
luable part  of  his  knowledge. 

When  we  first  enter  on  any  new  literary  pursuit,,  we  commonly  find 
our  efforts  of  attention  painful  and  udsatisuictory.  We  have  no  discrim- 
ination in  our  curiosity,  and  by  grasping  at  every  thing,  we  fail  in  mak- 
ing those  moderate  acquisitions  which  are  suited  to  our  Kmited  faculties. 
As  our  knowledge  extends,  we  learn  to  know  what  particulars  are 
likely  to  be  of  use  to  us,  and  acquire  a  habit  of  directing  our  examina- 
tion to  these,  without  distracting  tiie  attention  with  others,  it  is  part- 
ly owing  to  a  similar  circumstance,  that  rnost  readers  complain  of  a  de- 
fect of  memory,  when  they  first  enter  on  the  study  of  history.  They 
cannot  separate  important  from  trifling  facts,  and  find  themselves  una« 
ble  to  retain  any  thing,  from  their  anxiety  to  secure  the  whole. 

In  order  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  our  attention  in  the  course  of 
our  studies,  it  is  useful,  before  engaging  in  particniar  pursuits,  to  acquire 
as  familiar  an  acquaintance  as  possible  with  the  great  outlines  of  the 
different  branches  of  science ;  with  the  oiost  important  conclusions 
which  have  hitherto  been  formed  In  them,  and  with  the  most  important 
desiderata  which  remain  to  be  supplied.  In  the  case  too  of  those  parts 
of  knowledge,  which  are  not  yet  npe  for  the  formation  of  philosophical 
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gysteoM,  it  may  be  of  use  to  study  the  various  hypothetical  theories 
which  have  been  proposed  for  connecttng  together  apd  arranging  the 

Senomeoa.  By  such  general  views  alone  we  can  prevent  ourselves 
m  being  lost  amidst  a  labyrinth  of  particulars,  or  can  engage  in  a 
course  of  extensive  and  various  readrag,  with  an  enlightened  and  dis- 
criminating attention.  While  they  withdraw  our  notice  from  barren  and 
insulated  mcts,  they  direct  it  to  such  as  tend  to  Illustrate  principles 
which  have  either  been  already  established^  or  which,  from  having 
that  degree  of  connexion  among  themselves,  which  is  necessary  to  give 
pkuisibuity  to  a  hypothetical  theory,  are  likely  tofumish,  in  time,  the 
materials  of  a  juster  system. 

Some  of  the  followers  of  Lord  Bacon,  have,  I  think,  been  led»  in  their 
Eealfortheroediodof  induetioni  to  censure  hypothetical  theories  with 
too  great  a  degree  of  severity.  Such  theories  have  certainly  been  fire- 
aiiently  of  use,  in  putting  philosophers  upon  the  road  of  discovery.  In* 
*  deed,  it  has  probably  been  in  this  way,  that  most  discoveries  have  been 
made;  for  although  a  knowledge  of  facts  must  be  prior  to  the  formation 
of  a  just  theory,  yet  a  hypothetical  theory  is  generally  our  best  guide  to 
the  knowledge  of  useful  facts.  If  a  roan,  withoilt  forming  to  himself  aav 
conjecture  concerning  the  unknown  laws  of  natare,  were  to  set  himself 
merely  to  accumulate  facts  at  random,  he  might,  perhaps,  stumble  up- 
on some  important  discovey ;  but  bv  far  the  greater  part  of  his  labours 
would  be  wholly  useless.    Every  pniiosophical  inquirer,  before  he  be* 

Sins  a  set  of  experiments,  has  somegeneral  principle  in  his  view,  whidi 
e  suspects  to  be  a  law  of  nature  :*  and  although  his  conjectures  may 
be  often  wrongs  yet  the^  serve  to  give  his  inquiries  a  particular  direction 
and  to  bring  under  his  eye  a  number  of  fhots  which  have  a  certain  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  It  has  been  often  remarked  that  the  attempts  to  dis* 
cover  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  the  quadrature  of  (be  circle,  have  led 
to  many  useful  discoveries  in  chemistry  and  mathematics.  And  they 
have  plainly  done  so,  merely  by  limiting  the  field  of  observation  and  in* 
quiry,  and  checking  that  indiscriminate  and  desultory  attention  which  is 
so  natural  to  an  iodolenf  mind.  A  hypothetical  theory,  however  erro- 
neous, may  answer  a  similar  t>urpose,  <'  JPrudeos  interrogaUo,"  (says 
Lord  Bacon,)  '^  est  dimidium  scientise.  Vaga  enim  experientla  et  se 
**  tantum  sequens  mera  palpatio  est,  et  homines  potius  stupefacit  quam 
*^  informat."  What,  indeed,  are  Newton's  queries,  but  so  many  hypo- 
theses which  are  proposed  as  subjects  of  examination  to  philosophers  ? 
And  did  not  even  the  great  doctrine  of  gravitation  take  its  first  rise  from 
a.fortunate  conjecture  ? 

While,  therefore,  we  maintain,  with  the  followers  of  Bacon,  that  no 
theory  is  to  be  admitted  as  proved  any  farther  than  it  is  supported  by 
factSy  we  should,  at  the  same  timei  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  those 
writers  who  hazard  their  conjectures  to  the  world  with  modesty  and 
diffidence.  And  It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  men  of  a  systom- 
atizing  turn  are  not  now  so  useless  as  formerly  ;  for  we  are  already 
possessed  of  a  great  stock  offsets  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  theory  so 

*  ■•  Bectetiqaidem  Plato,  *  Qui  aliquid  quaerit,  id  ipsum^quod  quaerit,  generaU 
^oadam  notkme  compreheadit :  aliter,  qui  fieri  potest,  ut  illad,  cum  fiieiit  in- 
ventuiDy  agnoscat  ?»  Idcirco  quo  amplior  et  certior  fuerit  anticipatio  nostra;  ce 
nagis  mrsQta  et  compendiosa  erit  invcsliffalio.    J)e  Jlug,  Sdent.  lib.  v.  csp.  3. 
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bad  a«  not  to  brii^  together  a  number  of  particttlors  which  have  a  cer- 
•  tain  degree  of  relation  or  analogy  to  each  other. 

The  foregoing  renmrks  are  applicable  to  all  oar  varioua  studies  $. 
whether  they  are  conducted  in  the  way  of  reading,  or  of  observation. 
From  neither  of  these  two  sources  of  information  can  we  hope  to  do* 
rive  much  advantage,  unless  we  have  some  general  principles  to  di* 
Tect  our  attention  to  proper  objects* 

With  respect  to  observation,  some  farther  caations  may  be  useful; 
for  In  guarding  a^tnst  an  indiscriminate  accumulation  of  particulars,  it 
is  possible  to  fall  into  the  o[^;K>site  extreme,  and  to  aa|ulre  a  habit  of 
inattention  to  the  phenomena  which  present  themselves  to  our  sensest 
The  former  is  the  error  of  men  of  little  .education  ;  the  latt^  is  more 
common  among  men  of  retirement  and  study. 

One  of  the  chief  eflTects  of  a  Hberal  education,  is  to  enable  us  to  with- 
draw our  attention  from  the  present  objects  of  our  perceptions,  and  to 
dweU  at  pleasure  on  the  past,  the  absent,  or  the  future.  But  when  we 
are  Jed  to  carry  these  efforts  to  an  eaDcessy  either  from  a  warm  and  ro« 
mantle  imagination,  or  from  an  anxious  and  sanguine  temper,  H  Is  easy 
to  see  that  the  power  of  observation  is  likely  to  be  weakened,  and  bali^ 
its  of  inattention  to  be  contracted.  The  same  effect  may  be  produced 
by  too  early  an  indulgence  in  philosophical  pursuits,  before  the  mind 
has  been  prepared  for  the  study  of  general  truths  by  exercising  its  fa^ 
colties  among  particular  objects,  and  particular  occurrences.  In  thta 
way,  it  contracts  an  aversion  to  the  examination  of  iletftiU^  from  the 
pleasure  which  it  1mm  experienced  in  the  contemplation  or  in  the  dis- 
covery of  general  principles.  Both  of  these  turns  of  thought,  however, 
{Nresuppoee  a  certain  degree  of  observation ;  for  the  materials  of  imagin- 
ation are  supplied  by  the  senses }  and  the  general  truths  which  occupy 
the  philosopher  would  be  wholly  unintelligible  to  him,  if  he  was  a  total 
stranger  to  all  experience  with  respect  to  the  course  of  nature  and  of 
human  life.  •  The  observations,  indeed,  which  are  made  by  men  of  a 
warm  imagination,  are  likely  to  be  inaccurate  and  fallacious,  and  those 
of  the  speculative  philosopher  are  frequently  carried  no  farther  than  is 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  oomprehena  the  terms  which  relate  to  the 
subjects  of  his  reasonings ;  but  both  the  one  and  the  other  must  have 
looked  abroad  occasionally  at  nature,  and  at  the  world )  if  not  to  ascer- 
tain facts  l>y  actual  examination,  at  least  to  store  their  minds  with  ideas. 

The  metaphysician,  whose  attention  is  directed  to  the  faculties  and 
<^>eration8of  the  mind,  is  the  only  man  who  possesses  vrithin  himself  the 
materials  of  his  speculations  and  reasonings.  It  is  accordingly  among 
this  class  of  literary  men,  that  habits  of  inattention  to  things  external 
have  been  carried  to  the  greatest  extreme. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Reid,  that  the  power  of  reaction,  (by  which  he 
means  the  power  of  attending  to  the  subjects  of  our  consciousness,)  is  the 
last  of  our  intellectual  faculties  which  unfolds  itself ;  and  that  in  the 
greater  pert  of  mankind,  it  never  unfolds  itself  at  all.  It  is  a  power,  fa» 
deed,  which  being  sutMcrvient  merely  to  the  gratification  of  metaphyri- 
cal  curiosity,  it  is  not  essentially  necessary  for  us  to  possess,  in  any  con- 
siderable degree.  The  power  of  observation,  on  the  other  hand)  which 
is  necessary  for  the  preservation  even  of  our  animal  ^stence,  discovers 
itself  in  infants  long  before  they  attaia  the  use  of  speech  5  or  rather^  I 
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should  htve  said,  as  *>oii  as  they  come  into  the  worid :  and  where  m- 
iHTeisB\\<\vved  free  scope,  it  continues  ai^tive  and  vigrorous  through  life. 
It  was  plainly  theintention  of  nature,  that  in  infancy  and  youth  it  should 
occupy  the  mind  almost  excltisii^ely,  and  that  we  should  acquire  all  our 
necessary  information  before  engaging  in  speculations  which  are  less  es- 
sential, and  acrordingjly  this  is  the  history  of  the  iiitellectual  pro^i!e8»,in 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  individuate.     In  consequence  of  this,  the 
diflScttUy  of  metaphysical  researches  is  undoubtedly  much  increased ; 
for  the  mlud  being  constantly  occupied  In  the  earlier  part  of  life  about 
the  properties  and  lawsof  matter,  acquires  habits  of  inattention  to  the 
subjects  of  consciousness,  wbichare  not  to  be  surmounted,  withont  a  de- 
gree  of  patience  and  perseverance  of  which  few  men  are  capable  :  but 
tlie  inconvenience  would  evidently  have  been  greatly  increasedj  if  the 
order  of  nature  had,  in  this  respect,  been  reversed,  and  if  the  curiosity 
had  been  excited  at  as  early  a  period,by  the  phenomena  of  the  iniellec- 
tual  world,  as  by  those  of  the  material.     Of  what  would  have  happened 
on  this  supposition,  we  may  form  a  judgment  from  those  men  who,  in 
consequence  of  an  ex<essive  Indulgence ii>  metaphysical  pursuit?, have 
weakened,  to  an  unnatural  degree,  their  capacity  of  attending  to  exter- 
iial  objects  and  occurrences.     Few  metaphysicians,  perhaps,  are  to  be 
found,  who  are  not  deficient  in  the  power  of  observation  :  for,  although 
a  taste  for  such  abstract  speculations  is  far  from  being  common,  it  is 
more  apt,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  when  it  has  once  been  formed,  to 
take  an  exotusfre  hold  of  the  nth)d,  and  to  shut  up  the  other  sources  of 
intellectual  improvement.     As  the  roetaph>sician  carries  within  himself 
the  materials  of  his  reasoning,  he  is  not  uuder  the  necessity  of  looking 
abroad  for  subjects  of  speculation  or  amusement ;  and  unless  he  be  very 
careful  to  guard  against  tbe  effects  of  his  favourite  pursuits,  he  is  In 
more  danger  than  literary  men  of  any  other  denomination,  to  lose  all 
interest  about  the  common  and  proper  objects  of  human  curiosity. 

To  prevent  any  danger  from  this  quarter,  I  apprehend  that  the  study 
of  the  mind  should  form  the  last  branch  of  the  education  of  youth  ;  an 
order  which  nature  herself  seems  to  point  out,  by  what  I  have  already 
remarked,  with  rest>ect  to  the  developement  of  our  faculties.  Afterthe 
understanding  is  well  stored  with  particular  facts,  and  has  been  conver- 
sant with  particular  scientific  pursuits.  It  will  be  enabled  to  speculate 
GOQCerning  its  own  powers  with  additional  advantage,  and  will  run  bo 
hazard  of  indulging  too  far  in  such  inquiries.  Nothing  can  be  more 
absurd,  on  this  as  well  as  on  many  other  accounts,  than  the  common 
practice,  which  is  followed  in  our  universities,  of  beginning  a  course  of 
phik)8ophical  education  with  the  study  of  logic.  If  this  order  were 
completely  reversed,  and  if  the  study  of  logic  were  delayed  till  after  the 
mind  of  the  student  was  well  stored  with  particular  facts  in  physics,  iti 
chemistry,  in  natural  and  civil  history,  his  attention  might  be  led  with 
the  most  important  advantage,  and  without  any  danger  to  his  power  of 
observation,  to  an  examination  of  his  own  faculties ;  which,  besides 
opening  to  him  a  new  and  pleasing  field  of  speculation,  would  enable 
him  to  form  an  estimate  of  bis  own  powers,  of  the  acquisitions  he  has 
made,  of  the  habits  he  has  formed,  and  of  the  farther  improvements  of 
which  his  mind  is  susceptible. 

In  general,  wherever  habits  of  inattention,  and  an  incapacity  of  ob- 
servation! are  very  remarkabte,  they  will  bo  found  to  have  arisen  from 
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some  defei't  ill  early  edocation.  I  have  already  remarked,  tbat^  when 
nature  is  allowed  free  scope,  curiosity,  during  early  youth,  is  alive  to 
every  external  objecti  and  to  every  external  occurrence,  while  the  pow- 
ers of  imagination  and  reflection  do  not  display  themselves  till  a  much 
later  peri^  3  the  former  till  about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  the  latter  tiU 
we  approach  to  manhood.  It  sometimes,  however,  happens  that,  in 
consequence  of  a  peculiar  disposition  <>f  mind,  or  of  an  infirm  bodily  con- 
stitution, a  child  is  led  to  seek  amusement  from  books,  and  to  k)se  a 
relish  for  those  recreations  which  are  suited  to  his  age.  In  such  instan- 
ces, the  ordinary  progress  of  the  intellectual  powers  is  prematurely  quick" 
eq^d  ;  but  that  best  of  all  educations  is  lost,  which  nature  has  prepared 
both  for  the  philosopher  and  the  man  of  the  world,  amidst  the  active 
sports  and  the  hazardous  adventures  of  childhood.  It  is  from  these 
alone  that  we  can  acquire,  not  only  that  force  of  character  which  is 
suited  to  the  more  arduous  situations  ot*  life,  but  that  complete  and 
prompt  command  of  attention  to  things-  external,  without  which  the 
highest  endowments  of  the  understanding,  however  they  may  fit  a  man 
for  (he  solitary  speculatidnsofthe  closet,  are  but  of  little  use  In  the  prac- 
tice of  affairs,  or  for  enabling  him  to  profit  by  his  personal  experience. 

Where,  however,  such  habifs  of  jnatt^ntion  have  unfortunately  been 
contracted,  we  ought  not  to  despair  of  them  as  perfectly  incurable. 
The  attention,  indeed,  as  I  formerly  remarked*  can  seldom  be  forced  in 
particular  instances  ;  but  we  may  gradually  learn  to  place  the  objects 
we  wish  to  attend  to,  in  lights  more  iutere>ting  than  those  in  whicii  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  view  them.  Much  may  be  expected  fr^m  a 
change  of  scene,  and  a  change  of  pursuits;  but  above  all,  much  may 
be  expected  from  for  ?ign  travel.  The  objects  whi^h  we  meet  wi&  ex- 
cite our  surprise  by  their  novelty }  and  in  this  manner  we  not  only  $:rad- 
ually  acquire  the  power  of  observing  and  examining  them  with  atten- 
tion, hut,  from  the  effects  of  contrast,  the  curiosity  comes  to  be  rsused 
with  respect  to  the  corresponding  objects  in  our  own  country,  which, 
from  our  early  familiarity  with  them,  we  bad  formerly  been  accustomed 
to  overlook.  In  this  respect  the  effects  of  foreign  travel,  in  directing 
the  attention  to  familiar  objects  and  occurrences,  is  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  which  the  study  of  a  dead  or  a  foreign  language  produees,  in 
leading  the  curiosity  to  examine  the  grammatical  structure  of  our  own. 

Considerable  advantage  may  also  be  derived,  in  overcoming  the  hab- 
its of  inattention,  which  we  may  have  contracted  to  particular  subjects^ 
from  studying  the  systems,  true  or  false,  which  philosophers  have  pro- 
posed for  explainiitg  or  for  arranging  the  facts  connected  tviih  them. 
By  means  of  these  systems,  not  only  is  the  curiosity  circumscribed  and 
directed,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  wander  at  random,  bHt,  in  con- 
sequence of  our  being  enabled  to  connect  facta  with  general  principles, 
it  becomes  interested  in  the  examination  of  those  particulars  which 
would  otherwise  have  escaped  our  notice. 


SECTION  viir. 

of  Connexion  between  Memory  and  Philosophical  Genius. 

It  IS  commonly  supposed,  that  genius  is  seldom  united  with  a  very 
enacious  memory.    So  far,  boweveri  as  my  own  obseivaiion  has  reach* 
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ad,  1  can  scarcely  recollect  one  person  who  possesses  the  fermer  of 
these  qualities,  without /i  more  than  ordinary  share  of  the  latter. 

On  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject,  indeed,  the  common  opinion  has 
some  appearance  of  truth  ;  for,  we  are  naturally  led,  in  consequence  of 
the  topics  about  which  conversation  is  usually  employed,  to  estimate  the 
extent  of  memory,  by  the  impression  which  trivial  occurrences  make 
upon  it,  and  these  in  general  escape  the  recollection  of  a  man  of  abiKty> 
not  because  he  is  unable  to  retain  them,  but  because  he  does  not  attend 
to  them.  It  is  probable,  likewise^  that  accidental  associations,  founded 
on  contiguitv  in  time  and  place,  may  make  but  a  slight  impression  on 
his  mind.  But  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  his  stock  of  facts  is 
small.  They  are  connected  together  in  his  memory  by  principles  of  as- 
sociation, different  from  those  which  prevail  in  ordinary  minds  ;  and 
they  are  on  that  very  account  the  more  useful :  for  as  the  associations 
are  founded  upon  real  connexions  among  the  ideas,  (although  they  may 
be  less  conducive  to  the  fluency,  and  perhaps  to  the  wit  of  conversa- 
tion,) they  are  of  incomparably  greater  use  In  suggesting  facts  which 
are  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  reasoning  or  for  invention. 

It  frequently  happens,  too,  that  a  man  of  genius,  in  consequence  of  a 
peculiar  strong  attachment  to  a  particular  subject,  may  first  feel  a  want 
of  inclination,  and  may  afterwards  acquire  a  want  of  capacity  of  attend* 
ing  to  common  occurrences.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  v^hole  stock  of 
ideas  in  his  mind,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  other  men  ;  and  that  how- 
ever unprofitably  he  may  have  directed  his  curiosity,  the  ignorance 
which  he  discovers  on  ordinary  subjects  does  not  arise  from  a  want  of 
memory,  but  from  a  peculiarity  in  the  selection  which  he  has  made 
of  the  objects  of  his  study. 

I^ontaigne*  frequently  complains  in  his  writings  of  his  want  of  menn 
ory  :  and  he  indeed  gives  many  very  extraordinary  instances  of  his  ig* 
norance  on  some  of  the  most  ordinary  topics  of  information.  But  it  is 
obvious  to  any  person  who  reads  his  works  with  attention,  that  this  Ig' 
noraccedid  not  proceed  from  an  original  defect  of  memory,  but  from 
the  singular  and  whimsical  direction  which  his  curiosity  had  taken  at 
an  early  period  of  life.  '<  I  can  do  nothing,"  says  he,  <^  without  my 
^*  memorandum  book ;  and  so  great  is  my  difficulty  in  remembering 
<<  proper  names,  that  I  am  forced  to  call  my  domestic  servants  by  their 
**  offices.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  greater  part  of  our  coins  in  use ;  of  the 
^  difference  of  one  grain  from  another,  both  in  the  earth  and  in  the 
^<  granary  ;  what  use  leaven  is  of  making  bread,  and  why  wine  must 
<<  stand  tometime  in  the  vat  before  it  ferments.^  Yet  the  same  author 
appears  evidenti}',  from  his  writing?,  to  have  had  his  memory  stored 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  apothegms,  and  of  historical  passages,  which 
had  struck  his  imagination  ;  and  to  have  been  familiarly  acquainted, 
not  only  with  the  names,  but  with  the  absurd  and  exploded  opinions  of 
the  ancient  philosophers ;  with  the  ideas  of  Plato,  the  atoms  of  Epicu- 
rus, the  plenum  and  vacuum  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  the  water 
of  Thales,  the  numbers  of  Pythagoras,  the  infinite  of  Parmenldes,  and 
the  unity  of  Musssus.  In  complaining  too  of  his  want  of  presence  of 
mind,  he  indirectly  acknowledges  a  degree  of  memory  which,  if  it  had 

n  nVst  homme  i  qu  il  siesosi  msl  de  se  meeler  de  parler  de  roemoire.  Car 
je  n^en  recognov  q^si  trace  en  moy  ;  tt  ne  pense  qu'it  y  en  ait  au  moode  ane 
autre  si  marrcillettsc  en  dcfailUnco.    Stmt  tie  MosT4.rairx,  lir.  L  ch.  9. 
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been  judiciously  employed^  would  h^ve  been  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  acquisition  of  all  those  eomcaon  branches  of  knowledge  in  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  deficient.  ^<  When  I  have  an  oration  to  speak/' 
says  he,  ^^  of  any  considerable  length,  1  am  reduced  to  the  miserable 
*^  necessity  of  getting  it,  word  for  word,  by  heart." 

The  strange  and  apparently  inconsistent  combination  of  knowledge 
and  ignorance  which  the  writings  of  Montaigne  exhibit,  led  Malebran- 
che  Mvho  seems  to  have  formed  too  low  an  opinion  both  of  his  genioa 
and  character)  to  tax  him  with  affectation  ;  and  even  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  .credibility  of  some  of  his  assertions.  But  no  one  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  this  most  amusing  author,  can  reasonably  suspect  bis 
veracity  ;  and,  in  the  present  instance,  I  can  give  him  complete  cred- 
it, not  only  from  my  general  opinion  of  his  sincerity,  4)ut  from  having 
observed,  in  the  course  of  my  own  experience,  more  than  one  example 
of  the  same  sort  of  combination ;  not  indeed  carried  to  such  a  length 
as  Montaigne  describes,  but  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to^  it. 

The  observations  which  have  already  been  made,  account,  in  part, 
for  the  origin  of  the  common  opinion,  that  genius  and  memory  are  sel- 
dom united  in  great  degrees  in  the  same  person  j  and  at  the  same  time 
shew,  that  some  of  the  facts  on  which  that  opinion  is  founded,  do  not 
justify  such  a  i^nclusion.  Besides  these,  however,  there  are  other  cir- 
eumstances,  which  at  first  view,  seem  rather  to  indicate  an  inconsistent 
cy  between  extensive  memory  and  oiiginai  genius* 

The  species  of  memory  which  excites  the  greatest  degree  of  admira-^ 
iioD  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society,  is  a  memory  for  detached  and 
insulated  facts ;  and  it  is  certain  that  those  men  who  are  possessed  of 
it^  are  very  seldom  distinguished  by  the  higher  gifts  of  the  mind.    Such 
a  sp€|ciesofmemory4s  unfavourable  to  phnosophical  arrangement,  be- 
cause it  in  pan  supplies  the  place  of  arrangement.    One  great  use  of 
philosophy,  as  I  nave,  already  shewed,  is  to  give  us  an  extensive  com- 
mand of  particular  truths,  by  furnishing  us  with  general  principles,  un- 
der which  a  number  of  such  truths  is  comprehended.    A  person  in 
whose  mind  casual  associations  of  time  and  place  make  a  lasting  im- 
pression, has  not  the  same  inducements  to  philosophize,  with  othersi 
who  connect  facts  together  chiefly  by  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect, 
or  of  premises  and  conclusion.    I  have  heard  it  observed,  that  those 
men  who  have  risen  to  the  greatest  eminence  in  the  profession  of  law, 
have  been  in  general  such  as  had,  at  first,  an  aversion  to  the  study*  The 
reason  probably  is^that  to  a  mind  fond  of  general  principles,  every  stu* 
dy  must  be  at  first  disgusting,  which  presents  it  to  a  chaos  of  facts  ap- 
parently unconnected  with  each  other.    But  this  love. of  arrangement, 
if  united  with  persevering  industry,    will  at  last  conquer  every  difficul- 
ty ;  will  introduce  order  into  what  seemed  on  a  superficial  view,  a 
mass  of  confusion,  and  reduce  the  dry  and  uninteresting  detail  of  posi- 
tive statutes  into  a  system  comparatively  luminous  and  beautiful. 

The  observation,  I  believe,  may  be  made  more  general,  and  mav  be 
applied  to  every  silence  in  which' there  is  a  great  multiplicity  of  mcts 
to  be  remembered.  A  man  destitute  of  genius  may,  with  little  effort, 
treasure  up  in  his  memory  a  ntimber  of  particulars  in  chemistry  or  natu- 
ral  history,  which  he  refers  to  no  principle,  and  from  which  he  deduces 
BO  conclusion ;  and  from  his  facilitv  in  acquiring  this  stock  of  informa- 
ttOD,  may  flatter  bimoelf  with  the  belief  that  he  possesses  a  natural  taste 
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fer  these  branches  of  knowledge.  But  they  who  are  really  destined  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  science,  when  they  first  enter  on  new  pursuits, 
feel  their  attention  distracted,  and  their  memory  overloaded  with  facts 
among  which  they  can  trace  no  relation,  and  are  sometimes  apt  to  des* 
pair  entirely  of  their  future  progress.  Indue  time,  however,  their  su- 
periority appears,  and  arises  in  part  from  that  very  dissatisiieu^tion  which 
they  at  first  experienced,  and  which  does  not  cease  to  stimulate  their 
inquiries,  till  they  are  enabled  to  trace,  amidbt  a  chaos  of  apparently 
unconnected  materials,  that  simplicity  and  beauty  which  always  char- 
acterize the  operations  of  nature. 

'  There  are,  besides,  other  circumstances  which  retard  the  progress  of 
a  man  of  genius,  when  he  enters  on  a.  new  pursuit,  and  which  sometimes 
render  him  apparently  inferior  to  those  who  are  possessed  of  ordinary 
capacity.  A  want  of  curiosity,*  and  of  invention,  fai-ilitates  greatly 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It  renders  the  mind  passive,  in  receiv- 
ing the  ideas  of  others,  and  saves  all  the  time  nrhich  might  be  employ- 
ed in  examining  their  foundation^  or  in  tracing  their  consequences. 
They  who  are  possessed  of  such  acuteness  and  originality,  enter  with 
difficulty  in tp  the  views  of  others  ;  not  from  any  defect  in  their  power 
of  apprehension,  but  because  they  cannot  adopt  opinions  which  they 
have  not  examined,  and  because  their  attention  is'  ofim  seduced  by 
their  own  speculations. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  that  a  man  of  genial 
is  likely  to  find  himself  surpassed  hy  others  :  he  has  commonly  his  infor- 
mation much  less  at  command,  than  thi^se  who  are  possessed  of  an  infe* 
rior  degree  of  originality  ;  and,  what  is  somewhat  remarkable,  he  has 
it  least  of  all  at  command  on  those  subjects  on  which  he  has  found  his 
invention  most  fertile.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Pem- 
bertor,  was  often  at  a  loss,  when  the  conversation  turned  on  his  own 
discoveries.!  It  is  probable  that  they  made  but  a  slight  impression  on 
his  mind,  and  that  a  consciousness  of  his  inventive  powers  prevented 
him  from  taking  much  pains  to  treasure  them  up  in  his  memory.  Men 
of  little  ingenuity  seldom  forget  the  ideas  they  acquire;  because  they 
know  that  when  an  occasion  occurs  for  applying  their  knowledge  to 
use,  they  must  trust  to  memory  and  not  to  invention.  Explain  an 
arithmetical  rule  to  a  person  of  common  understanding,  who  is  unac- 
qnaintedwjth  the  principles  of  the  science;  he  will  soon  get  the  rule 
by  heart,  and  become  dexterous  in  the  appliration  of  it.  Another,  of 
more  ingenuity,  will  examine  the  principle  ofthe  rule  before  he  applies 
it  to  use,  and  will  scarcely  take  the  trouble  to  contmit  to  memory  a  pro- 
cess, which  he  knows  he  can,  at  any  time,  with  a  little  reflection  recov- 
er. The  cdnsequence  will  be,  that,  in  the  practice  of  calculation,  be 
will  appear  more  slow  and  hesitating,  than  if  he  folbwed  the  received 
rules  of  arithmetic  without  reflection  or  reasoning. 

Something  ofthe  same  kind  happens  everyday  in  conversation.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  opinions  we  announce  in  it,  are  not  the  im- 
mediate result  of  reasoning  on  the  spot,  but  have  been  previously  formed 

♦  I  mean  a  want  of  curiosity  about  truth.  "  There  are  many  men,"  says  Dr. 
Butler,  *«  who  have  a  strong  curiosity  to  kuow  wliat  is  said,  who  have  little  or  no 
<•  curiosity  to  know  what  is  true.'* 

t  Sec  Note  (T.) 
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in  the  closet,  or  perhaps  have  beeD*adopted  implicitly  on  the  authority 
of  others.  The  prompiitude)  therefore,  with  which  a  man  decides  in 
ordinary  discourse,  is  not  a  certain  test  of  the  quickness  of  his  apprehen- 
sion ;*  as  it  ma^  perhaps  arise  from  those  uncommon  efforts  to  furnish 
the  memory  with  acquired  knoti^ ledge,  by  which  men  of  slow  parts  en» 
deavour  to  compensate  for  their  want  of  invention ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  possible  that  a  coosdousness  of  originality  may  give  rise  to  a 
manner  apparently  embarrassed,  by  leading  the  person  who  feals  it,  to 
trust  too  much  to  extempore  exertions-t 

tn  general,  I  believe  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  those  who 
carry  about  with  them  a  great  degree  of  acquired  information,  which 
they  have  always  at  command,  or  who  have  rendered  their  own  disco- 
veries so  familiar  to  them,  as  always  to  be  in  a  condition  to  explain  them, 
without  recollection,  are  very  seldom  possessed  of  much  invention^  or 
even  of  much  quickness  of  apprehension.  A  man  of  original  geniusi 
who  is  fond  of  exercising  his  reasoning  powers  anew  on  every  point  as 
it  occurs  to  him,  and  who  cannot  submit  to  rehearse  the  ideas  of  others, 
or  to  repeat  by  rote  the  conclusions  which  he  has  deduced  from  pre- 
vious  reflection,  often  appears,  to  superficial  observers,  to  fall  below  the 
level  of  ordinary  understandings;  while  another,  destitute  both  of  quirk- 
ness  and  invention,  is  admired  for  that  promptitude  in  his  decisions, 
which  arises  from  the  inferiority  of  his  intellectual  abilities. 

It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged  in  favour  of  the  last  description  of 
men,,  that  in  ordinary  conversation  theyr  form  the  most  agreeable,  and 
perhaps  the  most  instructive  companions.  How  inexhaustible  soever 
the  invention  of  an  individual  may  be,  the  variety  of  his  own  peculiar 
ideas  can  bear  no  proportion  to  the  whole  mass  of  useful  and  curious  in- 
formation of  which  the  world  is  already  possessed.  The  conversation, 
accordingly,  of  men  of  genius*  is  sometimes  extremely  limited ;  and  is 
interesting  %o  the  few  alone,  who  know  the  value,  and  who  can  distin- 
guish the  marks  of  originality.  In  consequence  too  of  that  partiality 
which  every  man  feels  tor  his  own  speculations,  they  are  more  in  dan- 
ger tff  being  dogmatical  and  disputatious,  than  those  who  have  no  sys- 
tem which  they  are  interested  \p  defend. 

The  same  observations  may  be  applied  to  authors.  A  book  which 
contains  the  discoveries  of  one  individual  only,  may  be  admired  by  a 
few,  who  are  intimately  acquainted  i^ith  the  history  of  the  science  to 
which  if  relates,  but  it  has  little  chance  for  popularity  with  the  multi- 
tude. All  author  who  possesses  industry  sufficient  to  collect  the  ideas  of 
others,  and  judgment  sufficient  to  arrange  them  skilfully,  is  the  most 

•  Memoria  facit  prompti  Ingenii  famara,  ut  ilia  quae  dicimus,  non  dome  attu- 
lisse,  sed  ibi  protinas  sumpsiate  ▼idealnur.    Qoisct.  Jjut.  Orat,  lib.  zi.  cap.  2. 

\  In  the  foregoing  ebseryations  it  is  not  meant  to  be  impliefl,  that  originality  of 
genluii  is  incompatible  with  a  ready  recollectioR  of  acquired  knowledge;  but  only 
that  it  has  a  tendency  unfavourable  to  it,  and  that  more  time  and  practice  will 
commonly  be  necessary  to  familiarize  the  mind  of  a  man  of  invention  to  the  ideas 
of  others,  or  even  to  the  conclusions  of  his  own  understanding,  than  are  requisite 
in  ordinary  cases.  Habits  of  literary  conversation,  and,  still  more,  habits  of  ex- 
tempore discussion  in  a  popular  assembly,  are  peculiarly  useful  in  giving  us  a  rca^ 
dy  and  practical  command  of  our  knowledge.  There  is  much  good  sense  in  the 
following  apnorism  of  Bacon  :  "  lieading  makes  a  full  man,  writing  a  correct 
man,  and  speaking  a  ready  mao.^'  See  a  commentary  on  this  aphorism  in  one  of  the 
Kumbers  of  the  Adventurer. 

Vol.  I.  SO 
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ely  person  to  acauire  a  high  degree  of  literary  fame :  and  ahhoogh» 
the  opinion  of  enlightened  judges,  invention  forms  the  chief  charac- 
-istic  of  genius,  yet  it  commonly  happens  that  the  objects  of  public 
miration  are  men  who  are  much  less  distinguished  by  this  quality, 
in  by  extensive  learning  and  cultivated  taste.  Perhaps  too,  for  the 
]ltitude,the  latter  class  of  authors  is  the  most  useful ;  as  their  writings 
ntain  the  more  solid  discoveries  which  others  have  brought  to  light, 
parated  firom  those  errors,  with  which  truth  is  often  blended  in  the 
St  formation  of  a  system. 


CHAPT£R  SEVENTH. 
OF  IMAGINATION. 
SECTION  I. 

Analysis  of  Imagination. 

N  attempting  to  draw  the  line  between  Conception  and  Imagination, 
bave  already  observed,  that  the  province  of  the  former  is  to  present 
withanexarttranscriptof  what  we  have  fermerly  felt  and  perceiv- 
[ ;  that  of  the  latter,  to  make  a  selection  of  qualities  and  of  circumstan* 
s  from  a  variety  of  different  objects,  and  by  combining  and  disposing 
ese,  to  form  a  new  creation  of  its  own. 

According  to  the  definitions  adopted,  in  general,  by  modern  philoso* 
lers,  the  province  of  imagination  would  appear  to  be  limited  to  objects 
'  sight.  ^^  It  is  the  sense  of  sight,"  (says  Mr.  Addison,)  ^^  which  fur- 
nishes the  Imagination  with  its  ideas;  so  that  by  the  pleasures  of  Im- 
agination, I  here  mean  such  as  arise  from  visible  objects,  either  when 
we  have  them  actually  in  view,  or  when  we  call  up  their  ideas  into 
our  minds,  by  paintings,  statues,  descriptions,  or  any  the  like  occa- 
sions. We  cannot,  indeed,  have  a  single  image  in  the  fancy,  that  did 
not  make  its  first  entrance  through  the  sight.''  Agreeably  to  thesame 
ew  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Reid  observes,  that  '^  Imagination  properly 
signifies  a  lively  conception  of  objects  of  sight ;  the  former  power  be* 
ins  distinguished  from  the  latter,  as  a  part  from  the  whole  ^ 
That  this  limitation  of  the  province  of  imagination  to  one  particular 
ass  of  our  perceptions  is  altogether  arbitrary,  seems  tome  tobeevi- 
mt ;  for,  although  the  gro&ter  part  of  the  materials  which  imaginatton 
»mbines  be  supplied  by  this  sense,  it  is  nevertheless  indisputable,  that 
\r  other  perceptive  faculties  also  contribute  occasionally  their  share, 
ow  many  pleasing  images  have  been  borrowed  from  the  fragrance  of 
e  fields  and  the  melody  of  the  groves ;  not  to  mention  that  sister  art, 
hose  magical  influence  over  the  human  frame,  it  has  been,  in  all  ages, 
le  hiffhest  boast  of  poetry  to  celebrate  I  In  the  following  passage, 
ren  the  more  gross  sensations  of  Taste  form  the  subject  of  an  idebl  re- 
ist,  on  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  dwell  with  some  complacency ; 
irticularly  after  a  perusal  of  the  preceding  lines,  In  which  the  Poet  de- 
ribcs  <<  the  wonders  of  the  Torrid  Zone.'^ 


Bear ane,  Pomona  I  to  thy  citron  groves ; 
To  where  the  lemon  and  the  piercing  liioe. 
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With  the  deep  omnge,  glowing  through  the  graen» 
Their  lighter  glorief  blend.    Lay  me  reclined . 
Beneath  the  spreading  tamarind  that  sh^Les, 
Fann'd  by  the  breeze,  its  fever-cooling  fruit : 
Or,  Btretch'd  amid  these  orchards  of  uie  sun, 
O  let  me  drain  the  cocoa's  milky  bowl. 
More  bounteous  far  than  all  the  frantic  juice 
Which  Bacchus  pours !  Nor,  on  its  slender  twigs 
Low  bending,  be  the  full  pomegranate  scomM ; 
Nor,  creeping  through  the  wo^,  the  gdid  race 
Of  berries.    Oft  in  humble  station  dwells 
Unboastful  worth,  abore  fastidious  pomp. 
Witness,  thou  best  Anana,  thou  the  pride 
Of  vegetable  life,  beyond  whatever 
The  Poets  imagM  in  ihe  golden  age : 
Quick  let  me  atrip  thee  of  thy  spiny  coat, 
Spread  thy  ambrosial  stores,  and  feast  with  Jove^ 

What  an  assemblage  of  other  conceptions,  different  from  all  those 
hitherto  mentioned,  has  the  genius  of  Viigil  combined  in  one  distidi ! 

Hie  gelidi  fontes,  hie  moUia  prata,  Lycori, 
Hie  nemus :  hie  ipso  tecum  consumerer  aevo. 

These  observations  are  suflSdent  to  shoW)  how  inadequate  a  notion  of 
the  province  of  Itnagination  (considered  even  in  its  reference  to  the  sen* 
sible  world)  is  conveyed  by  the  d^nittons  of  Mr.  Addison  an^  of  Dr. 
Reid. — But  the  sensible  world,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  the  only 
field  where  Imagination  exerts  her  powers.  All  the  objects  of  human 
knowledge  supply  materials  to  her  forming  hand ;  diversifying  infinite- 
Ij  the  works  she  produces,  while  the  mcraeofher  operation  remains 
essentially  uniform.  As  it  is  the  same  power  of  Reasoning  which  ena* 
bles^us  to  carry  on  our  investigations  with  respect  to  individual  objects, 
and  with  respect  to  classes  or  genera ;  so  it  was  by  the  same  process 
of  Analysis  and  Combination,  that  the  genius  of  Milton  produced  the 
Garden  of  Eden ;  that  of  Harrington,  the  Commonwealth  of  Oceana ; 
and  that  of  Shakspeare,  the  characters  of  Hamlet  and  Falstaff.  The 
difference  between  the  several  efforts  of  invention,  consists  only  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  original  materials  were  acquired  ;  as  far  as  the 
power  of  Imagination  is  concerned,  the  processes  are  perfectly  analo- 
gous. 

The  attempts  of  Mr.  Addison  and  of  Dr.  Reid  to  limit  the  province 
of  imagination  to  objects  of  sight,  have  plainly  proceeded  from  a  very 
important  fact,  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  illustrate  more  particu** 
larly : — That  the  mind  has  a  greater  facility,  and,  of  consequence,  a 
greater  delight  in  recalling  the  perceptions  of  this  sense  than  those  of 
any  of  the  others ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the  variety  of  qualities  per- 
ceived by  it  is  incomparably  greater.  It  is  this  sense,  accordingly, 
which  supplies  the  painter  am)  the  statuanr  with  aU  the  subjects  on 
which  their  genius  is  exercised  ;  and  which  mmishes  to  the  descriptive 

goet  the  laigest  and  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  materials  which 
e  combines.  In  that  absurd  species  of  prose  composition,  too,  which 
borders  on  poetry,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  predominance 
of  phrases  tnat  recall  to  the  memory  glaring  colours,  and  thosQ  splendid 

^Thomson's  Summer. 
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appearances  of  nature,  which  make  a  strong  impression  on  the  eye.  It 
has  been  mentioned  by  different  writers,  as  a  characterlstic^l  circum* 
stance  in  the  Oriental  or  Asiatic  style,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  meta- 
phors are  taken  from  the  celestial  luminaries.  "  The  Works  of  the  Per- 
*'  sians,"  (says  M .  de  Voltaire,)  <^  are  like  the  titles  of  their  kin^rs,  in 
<<  which  we  are  perpetually  dazzled  with  the  sun  and  the  nraon."  Sir 
William  Jones,  in  a  short  Essay  on  the  Poetry  of  Eastern  Nations,  has 
endeavoured  to  shew,  that  this  is  not  owing  to  the  bad  taste  of  the  A- 
siatics,  but  to  the  old  language  and  popular  religion  of  their  country. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  the  very  same  criticism  will  be  found  to  apply  to 
the  juvenile  productions  of  every  author  possessed  of  a  warm  imagina- 
tion^ and  to  the  compositions  of  every  people,  among  whom  a  cultiva- 
ted and  philosophical  taste  has  not  established  a  sufficiently  marked  dis- 
tinction between  the  appropriate  styles  of  poetry  and  of  proSe.  The 
accdunt  given  by  the  Abb6  Girard  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  PhSbus^ 
as  employed  by  the  French  critics,  confirms  strongly  this  observation. 
''  Le  Ph^hus  a  un  brillantqui  signifie,  ou  semble  signifierquelque  chose : 
'<  le  soleil  y  entre  d'ordinaire ;  et  c'est  peut-etre  ce  qui,  en  notre  langue, 
<'  a  donn6  lieu  au  nom  de  PlUbmJ^ 

Agreeably  to  these  principles.  Gray,  in  describing  the  infantine  reve- 
ries of  poetical  genius,  has  fixed,  with  exquisite  judgment,  on  this  class 
of  our  conceptions : 

Yet  oft  before  his  in&nt  eye  would  ran 
Such  Forms  as  glitter  in  the  Muse's  ray 
Wilb  Orient  hues.  

From  these  remarks  it  may  be  easily  understood,  why  the  word  Ima- 
gmatwn^  in  its  most  ordinary  acceptation,  should  be  applied  to  cases 
where  our  conceptions  are  derived  from  the  sense  of  sight ;  although 
the  province  of  this  power  be,  in  fact,  as  unlimited  as  the  sphere  of  hu- 
man enjoyment  and  of  human  thought.  Hence,  the  origin  of  those  par- 
'  tial  definitions  which  I  have  been  attempting  to  correct ;  and  hence  too, 
the  origin  of  the  word  Imagination ;  the  etymology  of  which  implies 
manifestly  a  reference  to  visible  objects. 

To  all  the  various  modes  in  which  imagination  may  display  itself,  the 
greater  part  of  the  remarks  contained  in  this  chapter  will  be  found  to 
apply,  under  proper  limitations ;  but,  in  order  to  render  the  subject  more 
obvious  to  the  reader's  examination,  I  shall,  in  the  farther  prosecution  of 
it,  endeavour  to  convey  my  ideas,  rather  by  means  of  particular  exam- 
ples, than  in  the  form  of  general  principles;  leaving  h  to  his  own  judg- 
ment to  deterdsine,  with  what  modifications  the  conclusions  to  which  we 
aie  led,  may  be  extended  to  other  combinations  of  ciixsumstances. 

Among  the  innumerable  phenomena  which  this  part  of  our  constitu- 
tion presents  to  our  examination,  the  combinations  which  the  mind 
forms  out  of  materials  supplied  by  the  power  of  conception  recommend 
themselves  strongly,  both  by  their  simplicity,  and  by  the  interesting  na- 
ture of  the  discussions  to  which  they  lead.  I  shall  avail  myself,  there- 
fore, as  much  as  possible,  in  the  following  inquiries,  of  whatever  illus- 
trations I  am  able  to  borrow  from  the  arU  of  Poetry  and  of  Painting ; 
the  operations  of  imagination  in  these  arts  furnishing  the  most  inteiiigi- 
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ble  and  pleasing  exemplifications  of  the  intelleduai  processes,  by  which; 
in  those  analogous  but  less  palpable  instances  that  faH  uncjer  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Moralist,  the  mind  deviates  from  the  models  presented 
to  it  by  experience,  and  forms  to  itself  new  and  untried  objects  of  pur- 
suit. It  is  in  consequence  of  such  processes,  (which,  how  little  soever 
they  may  be  attended  to,  are  habitually  passing  in  the  thoughts  of  all 
men,)  that  human  affairs  exhibit  so  busy  and  so  various  a  scene ;  tend- 
ing, in  one  case,  to  improvement,  and,  in  anotljer,  to  decline ;  according 
as  our  notions  of  excellence  and  of  happiness  are  just  or  erroneous. 

It  was  observed  In  a  former  part  of  this  work,  that  imagination^  is  a 
complex  power.*  It  includes  Conception  or  simple  Apprehension, 
which  enables  us  to  form  a  notion  of  those  former  objects  of  perception 
or  of  knowledge,  out  of  which  we  are  to  make  a  selection  ;  Abstraction, 
which  separates  the  selected  materials  from  the  qualities  and  circum- 
stances which  are  connected  with  them  in  nature  $  and  Judgment  or 
Taste,  which  selects  th^  materials,  and  directs  their  combination.  To 
these  po^yers,  we  may  add  that  particular  habit  of  association  to  which 
I  formerly  gave  the  name  of  fancy ;  as  it  is  this  which  presents  to  our 
choice,  all  the  different  materials  which  are  subservient  to  the  efforts  of 
Imagination,  and  which  may  therefore  be  considered  as  forming  the 
ground-work  of  poetical  genius. 

To  illustrate  these  observations,  let  us  consider  the  steps  by  which 
Milton  must  have  pioceeded  in  creating  his  imaginary  garden  of  Eden. 
When  he  first  proposed  to  himself  that  subject  of  description,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  a  variety  of  the  most  striking  scenes  which  he 
bad  seen  crouded  into  his  mind.  The  association  of  idea^  suggested 
them,  and  the  power  of  conception  placed  each  of  them  before  him  with 
all  it9  beauties  and  imperfections.  In  every  natural  scene,  if  we  destine 
it  for  any  particular  purpose,  there  are  defects  and  redundancies,  which 
art  may  sometimes,  but  cannot  always,  correct.  But  the  power  of  im- 
agination isufhlimited.  She  can  create  and  annihilate  ;  and  dispose,  at 
pleasure,  her  woods,  her  rockS)  and  her  rivers.  Mihon,  accordingly, 
would  not  copy  his  £den  from  any  one  scene,  but  would  select  from 
each  the  features  which  were  most  eminently  beautiful.  The  power 
of  abstraction  enabled  him  to  make  the  separation,  and  taste  directed 
him  in  the  selection.  Thus  he  was  furnished  with  his  materials  ;  by  a 
skifful  combination  of  which,  he  has  created  a  landscape,  more  perfect 
probably  in  all  its  parts,  than  was  ever  realized  in  nature  ;  and  certain- 
ly very  different  from  any  thing  which  this  country  exhibited,  at  the 
Seriod  when  he  wrote.  It  ig  a  curious  remark  of  Mr.  Wal{K)ie,  that 
lilton's  £den  is  free  from  the  defects  of  the  old  English  garden,  and  is 
imagined  on  the  same  principles  which  it  was  reserved  for  the  present 
age  to  carry  into  execution. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  Imagination 
is  not  a  simple  power  of  the  mind,  like  Attention,  Conception,  or  Ab- 
straction ;  but  that  it  is  formed  by  a  combination  of  various  faculties. 
It  is  farther  evident,  that  it  must  appear  under  very  different  forms,  In 
the  case  of  different  individuals ;  as  some  of  its  component  partsare  lia- 
ble to  be  greatly  influenced  by  habit  and  other  accidental  circumstan- 
ces. The  variety,  for  example,, of  the  materials  out  of  which  the  com- 
binations of  the  Poet  or  the  Painter  are  formed,  will  depend  much  on 
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the  (eodency  of  external  situation  to  atore  the  mind  with  a  multiplicity 
of  Conceptions;  and  the  beauty  of  these  combinations  will  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  success  with  which  the  power  of  Taste  has  been  cultivated* 
What  we  call^  therefore^  the  power  of  f  maginationy  is  not  the  gift  of  na* 
ture^  but  the  result  of  acquired  habits,  aid^l  by  favourable  circumstan* 
ces.  It  is  not  an  original  endowment  of  the  mind,  but  an  accomplish- 
nent  formed  by  experience  and  situation  ;  and  which>  in  its  different 
gradations,  fills  up  all  the  interval  between  the  first  efforts  of  untutored 
genius,  and  the  sublime  creations  of  Raphael  or  of  Milton.- 

An  uncommon  degree  of  Imagiuation  constitutes /losrtoaZ  gmius;  a 
talent  which,  although  chiefly  display)?d  in  poetical  composition,  is  also 
the  foundation  (thqugh  not  precisely  in  the  same  manner)  of  various  oth- 
er Arts.  A  few  remarks  on  the  relation  which  Imagination  bears  to 
some  of  the  most  interesting  of  these,  will  throw  additional  light  on  ita 
nature  and  office. 

SECTION  II. 

Of  loftsginstion  eonsidered  in  its  Belation  to  some  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Amomo  the  Arts  connected  with  Imagination,  some  not  only  take  their 
rise  from  this  power,  but  produce  objects  which  are  addressed  to  it. 
Others  take  their  rise  from  Imagination,  but  produce  objects  which  are 
addressed  to  the  power  of  Perception. 

To  the  latter  of  these  two  classes  of  Arts,  belongs  that  of  Gardening  ; 
or,  as  it  has  been  lately  called,  the  art  of  creating  Landscape.  In  thia 
Art,  the  designer  is  limited  in  his  creation  by  nature ;  and  his  only  pro- 
vince  is  to  correct,  to  improve,  and  to  adorn..  As  he  ci^nnot  repeat  his 
experiments,  in  onler  to  observe  the  effect,  he  must  call  up,  in  his  ima- 
gination, the  scene  which  he  means  to  produce ;  and  apply  to  this  Irna* 
ginary  scene  his  taste  and  his  judgment ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  a  lively 
conception  of  visible  objects,  he  must  add  a  power  (which  long  experi* 
eqce  and  attentive  observation  alone  can  give  him,)  of  judging  before- 
hand, of  the  effect  which  they  would  pToduce  if  they  were  actually  ex* 
hibited  to  his  senses.  This  power  forms  what  Lord  Chatbaro  beautifully 
and  expressively  called,  tlu  PropksHc  aye  of  Taste  ;  that  eye  which  (if 
I  may  borrow  the  language  of  Mr.  Gray,)  ^  sees  all  the  beauties  that  a 
*^  place  is  susceptible  of,  long  before  they  are  born ;  and  when  it  plants 
(<  a  seedling,  already  sits  under  the  shade  of  it,  and  enjoys  the  effect  it 
^(  will  have,  from  every  point  of  view  that  lies  in  the  prospect."*  But 
although  the  artist  who  creates  a  landscape,  copies  it  from  his  imagina- 
tion, the  scene  which  he  exhibits  is  addressed  to  the  senses,  and  may 
produce  its  full  effect  on  the  minds  of  others,  without  any  effort  on  their 
part,  either  of  imagination  or  of  conception. 

To  prevent  being  misunderstood,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  remark, 
that,  in  the  last  observation,  I  speak  merely  of  the  natural  effects  pro- 
duced by  a  landscape,  and  abstracted  entirely  from  the  pleasure  which 
may  result  from  an  accidental  association  of  ideas  with  a  particular 
scene.  The  effect  resulting  from  such  associations  will  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  on  the  liveliness  with  which  the  associated  objects  are 
conceived,  and  on  the  affecting  nature  of  the  pictures  which  a  creative 
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iiORginfttion,  when  once  lousedi  will  present  to  the  mind ;  but  the  plea- 
sures thiifi  arising  from  the  accidental  exercise  that  a  landscape  may  give 
to  the  imagination,  mast  not  be  confounded  with  those  whiich  it  is  natu- 
rally fitted  to  produce. 

In  Painting,  (excepting  in  those  instances  in  which  it  exhibits  a  faith- 
ful copy  of  a  particular  object,)  the  original  idea  must  be  formed  In  the 
imagination,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  exercise  of  imagination  must  concur 
with  perception,  before  the  picture  can  produce  that  effect  on  the  mind 
of  the  spectator  which  the  artist  has  in  view.  Painting,  therefore,  does 
not  belong  entirety  to  either  of  the  two  classes  of  Arts  formerly  mention- 
ed, but  has  something  in  common  with  them  .both. 

As  far  as  the  Painter  aims  at  copying  exactly  what  be  sees,  be  may 
be  guided  mechanically  by  general  rules ;  and  he  requires  no  aid  from 
that  creative  genius  which  is  characteristical  of  the  Poet.  The  plea- 
sure, however,  which  results  from  painting,  considered  merely  as  an 
imitative  art,  is  extremely  triflings  and  is  specifically  diflferent  from  that 
which  it  aims  to  produce,  by  awakening  the  imagination.  Even  in  por* 
trait-painting,  the  servile  copyist  of  nature  is  rewdedin  no  higher  light 
than  that  or  a  tradesman.  "  Deception,''  (as  Reynolds  has  excellently 
observed,)  '*  instead  of  advancing  the  art,  is*  iik  reality,  carrying  it  back 
^  to  its  infant  state.  The  first  essays  of  Painting  were  certainly  nothing 
<^  but  mere  imitations  of  individual  objects ;  and  when  thb  amounted 
*^  to  a  deception,  the  artist  had  accomplished  his  purpose."*  When 
the  history  or  the  landscape  Painter  indulges  his  genius,  in  forming  new 
combinations  of  his  own,  he  vies  with  the  Poet  in  the  noblest  exertion 
of  the  poetical  art :  and  he  avails  himself  of  his  professional  skill,  as  the 
Poet  avails  himself  of  language,  only  to  convey  the  ideas  in  his  mind. 
To  deceive  the  eye  by  accurate  representations  of  particular  forms,  is 
no  longer  his  aim ;  but,  by  the  touches  of  an  expressive  pencil,  to  speak 
to  the  imaginations  of  others.  Imitation,  therefore,  is  not  the  end  which 
he  proposes  to  himself,  but  the  means  which  he  employs  In  order  to  ac- 
complish it :  nay,  if  the  Imitation  be  carried  so  far  as  to  preclude  all  ex- 
ercise of  the  spectator's  imaglaation,  It  will  disappoint,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, the  purpose  of  the  artist. 

In  Poetry,  and  In  every  other  species  of  composition,  Iti  which  one 
person  attempts,  by  means  of  la>'guage,  to  present  to  the  mind  of  an- 
other, the  objects  of  his  own  imagination^  this  power  is  necessary, 
though  not  in  the  same  degree,  to  the  author  and  to  the  reader.  When 
we  peruse  a  description,  we  naturally  feel  a  disposition  to  form,  in  our 
own  minds,  a  distinct  picture  of  what  Is  described;  and  in  proportion 
to  the  attention  and  interest  which  the  subject  excites,  the  picture  be- 
comes steady  and  determinate.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  hear 
much  of  a  particular  town,  without  forming  some  notion  of  its  figure 
and  size  and  situation ;  and  in  reading  history  and  poetry,  I  believe  it 
seldom  happens,  that  we  do  not  annex  imaginary  appearances  to  the 
names  of  our  favourite  characters.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  almost  cer- 
tain, that  the  imaginations  of  no  two  men  coincide  upon  such  occa- 
sions; and,  therefore,  though  both  may  be  pleased,  the  agreeable  im- 
pressions which  they  ieel,  may  oe  widely  different  from  each  other 
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accordiRg  as  the  pictures  by  which  they  are  produced  are  more  or  less 
happily  imagined.  Hence  it  is,  that  when  a  person  accuston^  to  dra- 
matic reading  sees^  for  the  first  limey  one  of  his  favourite  characters  re- 
presented onthestagCi  he  is  generally  dissatisfied  with  the  exhibition, 
however  eminent  the  actor  may  be ;  and  if  he  should  happen,  before 
this  representatbn,  to  have  been  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
ter, the  case  may  continue  to  be  the  same  through  life.  For  my  own 
party  I  have  never  received  from  any  Falstaf!  on  (he  stage,  half  the 
pleasure  which  Shakspeare  gives  me  in  the  closet ;  and  I  am  persuaded, 
that  I  should  feel  some  degree  of  uneasiness,  if  I  were  present  at  any 
attempt  to  personate  the  figure  or  the  voice  of  Don  Quixote  or  Sancho 
IPanca.  It  Is  not  always  that  the  actor,  on  such  occasions,  falls  short  of 
our  expectation.  He  disappoints  us,  by  exhibiting  something  different 
from  what  our  imagination  had  anticipated,  and  which  consequently 
appears  to  us,  at  the  moment,  to  be  an  unfaithful  representation  of  the 
Poet's  idea :  and  until  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  performance  has  com- 
pletely obliterated  our  former  impressions,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  form 
an  adequate  estimate  of  its  merit. 

Similar  observations  may  be  applied  to  other  subjects.  The  sight  of 
any  natural  scene,  or  of  any  work  of  art,  provided  we  have  not  pre- 
viously heard  of  it,  corfimonly  produces  a  greater  effect,  at  first,  than 
ever  afterwards  :  but,  if,  in  consequence  of  a  description,  we  have  beea 
led  to  form  a  previous  notion  of  it,  I  apprehend^  the  effect  will  be  found 
less  pleasing,  the  first  time  it  is  seen,  than  the  second.  Although  th^ 
description  should  fall  short  greatly  of  the  reality,  yet  the  disappoint- 
ment which  we  feel,  on  meeting  with  something  different  from  wiiat  we 
expected,  d tminishes  our  satisfaction.  The  second  ti me  w.e  see  the  scene, 
the  effect  of  novelty  is  indeed  less  than  before  ;  but  it  is  still  considera- 
ble, and  the  imagination  now  anticipates  nothing  which  is  not  realized 
in  the  perception. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made,  afford  a  satisfactory  reason  why 
so  few  are  to  be  fouAd  who  have  a  genuine  relish  for  the  beauties  of 
poetry.  The  designs  of  Kent  and  of  Brown  evince  in  their  authors  a 
degree  of  hmagination  entirely  analogous  to  that  of  a  descriptive  Poet; 
but  when  they  are  once  executed,  their  beauties  (excepting  those  which 
result  from  association)  meet  the  eye  of  every  spectator.  In  poetry  the 
effect  is  inconsiderable,  unless  upon  a  mind  which  possesses  some  de- 
gree of  the  author's  genius;  a  mind  amply  furnished,  by  its  previous 
habits,  with  the  means  of  interpreting  the  language  which  he  employs; 
and  able  by  its  own  imagination,  to  co-operate  with  the  efforts  of  his  art. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  general  words  which  express 
complex  ideas,  seMom  convey  precisely  the  same  meaning  to  different 
individuals,  and  that  hence  arises  much  of  the  ambiguity  of  language. 
The  same  observation  holds,  in  no  inconsiderable  degnee,  with  respect 
to  the  names  of  sensible  objects.  When  the  words  River,  Mountain, 
Grove,  occur  in  a  description,  a  person  of  lively  conceptions  naturally 
thinks  of  some  particular  river,  mountain,  and  grove,  that  have  made 
an  impression  on  his  mind;  and  whatever -the  notions  arc,  which  he  is 
led  by  his  imagination  to  form  of  th^se  objects,  they  must  necessarily 
approach  to  the  standard  of  what  he  has  seen,  alence  it  is  evident 
that,  according  to  the  different  habiU  and  education  of  individuals,  aq- 
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cording  to  the  liveliness  of  their  conceptionsi  and  according  to  the  cre- 
ative power  of  their  imaginations,  the  same  words  will  produce  very 
different  effects  on  different  minds.  When  a  person  who  has  received 
his  education  in  the  country ^  reads  a  description  of  a  rural  retirement ; 
the  house,  the  river,  the  woods,  to  which  he  was  first  accustomed,  pre« 
sent  themselves  spontaneously  to  his  conception,  accompanied,  perhaps, 
with  the  recollection  of  his  early  friendships,  and  all  those  pleasing  ideas 
which  are  commonly  associated  with  the  scenes  of  childhood  and  of 
youth.  How  different  is  the  effect  of  the  description  upon  his  mind, 
from  what  it  would  produce  on  one  who  has  passed  his  tender  years  at 
a  distance  from  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  whose  infant  sports  are  con-  y 
nected  in  his  memory  with  the  gloomy  alleys  of  a  commercial  city  I  ^^ 
But  it  is  not  ool;  in  interpreting  the  particular  words  of  a  descrip- 
tion, that  the  powers  of  Imagination  and  Conception  are  employed. — 
They  are  farther  necessary  for  filling  up  the  different  parts  of  that  pic- 
ture, of  which  the  most  minute  describer  can  only  trace  the  outline.  In 
the  best  description,  there  is  much  left  to  the  reader  to  supply :  and  the 
effect  which  it  produces  on  his  mind  will  depend,  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, on  the  invention  and  taste  with  which  the  picture  is  finished.  It 
is  therefore  possible,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  happiest  efforts  of  poet- 
ical genius  may  be  perused  with  perfect  indifference  by  a  man  of  sound 
judgment,  and  not  destitute  of  natural  sensibility;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  that  a  cold  and  common -place  description  may  be  the  means  of 
awakening,  in  a  rich  and  glowing  imaginatiooy  a  degree  of  enthusiasm 
unknown  to  the  author. 

All  the  different  arts  which  I  have  hitherto  mentioned  as  taking 
their  rise  from  the  imagination,  have  this  in  common,  that  their  prima* 
ry  object  is  to  please.    This  observation  applies  to  the  art  of  Poetry  no 
less  than  to  the  others;  nay,  it  is  this  circumstance  which  charaoterizea 
Poetry,  and  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  other  classes  of  literary  compo- 
sition.   The  object  of  the  PhikMopher  is  to  inform  and  enh'ghten  man« 
kind ;  that  of  the  Orator,  to  acquire  an  ascendant  over  the  will  of  oth- 
ers, by  bending  to  his  own  purposes  theirjudgments,  their  imaginations, 
and  their  passions:  but  the  primary  and  the  distinguishing  aim  of  the 
Poet  is  toj^Iease;  and  the  principal  resource  which  he  possesses  for 
this  purpose,  is  by  addressing  the  imagination.    Sometimes,  indeed^  he 
nay  seem  to  encroach  on  the  province  of  the  Philosopher  or  of  the  Or- 
ator; but,  in  these  instances,  be  only  borrows  from  them  the  means  by 
which  he  accomplishes  his  end.    If  he  attempts  to  enlighten  and  to  in- 
form, he  addresses  the  understanding  only  as  a  vehicle  of  pleasure :  if 
he  makes  an  appeal  to  the  passions,  it  is  only  to  passions  which  it  is 
pleasing  to  indulge.    The  Philosopher,  in  like  manner,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish his  end  of  instruction,  may  find  it  expedient,  occasionally  to 
amuse  the  imagination,  or  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  passions:  the  Ora- 
tor may,  at  one  time,  state  to  his  hearers  a  process  or  reasoning ;  at  an- 
other, a  calm  narrative  of  facts ;  and,  at  a  third,  he  may  give  the  reyhis 
to  poetical  fancy.    But  still  the  ultimate  end  of  the  Philosopher  is  tcnn- 
struct,  and  of  the  Orator  to  persuade ;  and  what^er  means  they  make 
use  of,  which  are  not  subservient  to  this  puxpose,  are  out  of  place,  and 
obstruct  the  effect  of  their  labours. 

The  measured  composition  in  which  the  Poet  ezpiessds  himself,  is 
only  one  of  the  means  which  he  employs  to  please.    As  the  delight 
VOL.  I.  SI 
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whlob  he  conveys  to  the  imagination,  is  heightened  by  the  other  agree- 
able impressions  which  he  can  unite  in  the  mind  at  the  same  time;  he 
studies  to  bestow,  jipon  the  medium  of  communication  whicli  he  em- 
ploys, all  the  various  beauties  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Among  these 
beauties,  the  harmony  of  numbers  is  not  the  leasts  powerful ;  for  its  ef- 
fect is  constant,  and  does  not  interfere  with  any  of  the  other  pleasures 
which  language  produces.  A  succession  of  agreeable  perceptions  is 
keptupby  the  organicalefiects  of  words  upon  the  ear;  while  they  in- 
form the  understanding  by  their  perspicuity  and  precision,  or  please  the 
imagination  by  the  pictures  they  suggest,  or  touch  the  heart  by  the  as« 
sociations  they  awaken.  Of  all  these  charms  of  language  the  Poet  may 
avail  himself;  and  they  are  all  so  many  instruments  of  his  art.  To  the 
Philosopher  and  the  Orator  they  may  occatumaUy  be  of  use :  atid  to  both 
they  must  be  eonsUmtly  so  far  an  object  of  attention,  that  nothing  may 
occur  in  their  compositions,  which  may  distract  the  thoughts,  by  offend- 
ing either  the  ear  or  the  taste ;  but  the  Poet  must  not  rest  satisfied  with 
this  negative  praise.  Pleasure  is  the  end  of  his  art;  and  the  more  nu- 
merous the  sources  of  it  which  he  can  open,  the  greater  will  be  the  effect 
produced  by  the  efforts  of  his  genius. 

The  province  of  the  poet  is  limited  only  by  thd  variety  of  human  en- 
joyments. Whatever  is  in  reality  subservient  to  our  happiness,  is  a 
source  of  pleasure,  when  presented  to  our  conceptions,  and  may  some* 
times  derive  from  the  heighteniogs  of  Imagination  a  momentary  charm, 
which  we  exchange  with  reluctance  for  the  substantial  gratifi.cattons  of 
the  senses.  The  province  of  the  painter,  and  of  the  statuary,  Is  confin- 
ed to  the  imitation  of  visible  objects,  and  to  the  exhibition  of  such  intel- 
lectual and  moral  qualities,  as  the  human  body  is  fitted  to  express,  in 
ornamental  architecture,  and  in  ornamental  gardening,  the  sole  Him  of 
the  artist  is  to  give  pleasure  to  the  eye,  by  the  beauty  or  sublimity  of 
material  forms.  But  to  the  poet  all  the  glories  of  external  nature;  all 
that  is  amiable  or  interesting,  or  respectable  in  human  character;  all 
that  excites  and  engages  our  benevolent  affections ;  all  those  truths 
which  make  the  heart  feel  itself  better  and  more  happy ;  all  these  sup« 
ply  materials,  out  of  which  he  forms  and  peoples  a  world  of  his  own^ 
where  no  inconveniences  damp  our  enjoyments,  and  where  no  clouds 
darken  our  prospects. 

That  the  pleasures  of  poetry  arise  chieQy  firom  the  agreeable  feelings 
which  it  conveys  to  the  mind,  by  awakening  the  imagination,  is  a  pro- 
position which  may  seem  too  obvious  to  stand  in  need  of  proof.  As  the 
'  Ingenious Anquirer,  however,  into  '^The  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sub- 
lime and  Beautiful}"  has  disputed  the  common  notioosupon  this  subjogt, 
I  shall  consider  some  of  the  principal  aiguments  by  which  he  has  sup- 
ported hui  opinion. 

The  leaaing  principle  of  the  theory  which  I  am  now  to  examine  isi 
^^  that  the  common  effect  of  poetry  is  not  to  raise  id^as  of  things;'*  or, 
as  I  would  rather  choose  to  express  it,  its  common  effect  is  not  to  give 
exercise  to  the  powers  of  conception  and  imagination.  That  I  may  not 
be  accused  of  misrep^sentation,  I  shall  state  the  doctrine  at  length  in 
the  words  of  the  author.  •*<  If  words  have  all  their,  possible  extent  of 
^power,  three  effects  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  The  first  is  the 
^  sound;  the  second,  the  piOum^  w  representation  of  the  thing  signified 
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'<  by  tlie  sound ;  the  third  is  the  affkiian  of  the  soul,  produced  by  one 
*^  or  by  both  of  the  foreg;oin^.  Compounded  abstract  words,  (honour, 
<^  justice,  liberty,  and  the  like*)  produce  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  ef- 
'^  fects  but  not  the  second.  Simple  abstracts  are  used  to  Bignify  some 
'^  one  simple  idea,  without  much  adverting  to  otjiers  which  may  chance 
'^  to  attend  it;  as  blue,  green,  hot,  cold  and  the  like:  these  are  capa- 
'^  ble  of  effecting  all  three  of  the  purposes  of  words ;  as  the  aggregate 
'<  words,  man,  castle,  horse,  &c.  are  in  a  yet  higher  degree.  But  I  am 
'<  of  opinion,  that  the  most  general  effect  even  of  these  words,  does  not 
^<  arise  from  their  forming  pictures  of  the  several  things  they  would  re- 
<<  present  in  the  imagination ;  because,  on  a  very  dilligent  examination  of 
^  my  own  mind,  and  getting  others  to  consider  theirs,  I  do  not  find  that 
*<  once  in  twenty  times  any  surh  pieture  is  formed  ;  and  when  it  is,  there 
**  is  most  comnfonly  a  particular  effort  of  the  imagination  for  that  pur* 
(<  pose.  But  the  aggregate  words  operate,  as  I  said  of  the  compound 
<<  abstracts,  not  by  presenting  any  image  to  the  mind,  but  by  having 
<<  from  use  the  same  effect  on  being  mentioned,  that  their  original  has 
<•  when  It  is  seen.  Suppose  we  were  to  read  a  passage  to  this  effect : 
«< '  The  river  Danube  rises  in  a  moist  and  mountainous  soil  in  the  heart 
«  of  Germany,  where,  winding  to  and  firo,  it  waters  several  principalities, 
^  until  returning  into  Austria,  and  leaviogthe  walls  of  Vienna,  it  passes 
f<  into  Hungary ;  there  with  a  vast  flood,  augmented  by  the  Saave  and 
<<  the  Drave;  it  auits  Christendom,  and  rolling  through  the  barbarous 
^  countries  which  border  on  Tartary,  it  enters  by  many  mouths  into  the 
^  Black  Sea.'  In  this  description  many  things  are  mentioned ;  as  moun- 
«  tains,  rivers,  cities,  the  sea,  Stc,  But  let  any  body  examine  himself, 
«  and  see  whether  he  has  had  impressed  on  his  imagination  any  pictures 
«  of  a  river,  mountain,  watery  soil,  Germany,  &c.  Indeed,  it  is  iinpos* 
^  sible,  in  the  rapidity  and  quick  succession  of  words  in  conversation, 
«  to  have  ideas  both  of  the  sound  of  the  word,  and  of  the  thing  repre- 
<<  sented ;  besides,  some  words  expressing  real  essences,  are  so  mixed  wKh 
» **  others  of  a  general  and  nominal  import,  that  it  is  impracticable  to  jump 
<*  from  sense  to  thought,  from  particulars  to  generaJs,  from  things  to 
<f  words,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  an|wer  the  purposes  of  life ;  nor  is  it 
<*  necessary  that  we  sfiould.'' 

In  farther  confirmation  of  this  doctrine,  Mr.  Burke  refers  to  the  poet- 
ical works  of  the  late  amiable  and  inffenioos  Dr.  Blacklock.  ^  Here,"  says 
he,  *^  i«  a  poety  d&ubtUss  its  much  affected  by  kis^  oum  descriptions ,  as  any 
^  thai  reads  than  can  be$  and  yet  be  is  affected  with  this  strong  enthu- 
^  aiasm,  by  things  of  which  he  neither  has,  nor  can  possibly  have,  any 
^  idea,  farther  than  that  of  a  bare  sound  ;  and  why  may  not  those  who 
^  read  his  works  be  affected  in  the  same  manner  that  he  was,  with  as 
^  little  of  any  real  ideas  of  the  things  described.'' 

Before  I  proceed  to  make  any  remarks  on  these  passages,  I  must  ob- 
serve IB  general,  that  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Burke,  in  thinking  that 
a  very  great  proportion  of  the  words  which  we  habitually  employ,  have 
no  edect  to  ^'  raise  ideas  in  the  mind ;''  or  to  exercise  the  powers  of  con* 
ception  and  imagination.  My  notions  on  this  subject  I  have  already 
sufficiently  explained  in  treating  of  abstraction. 

I  agree  with  him  farther,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  words  which 
are  used  in  poetry  and  eloquerjce,  prodil5e  very  powerful  effects  ori  the 
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mindi  by  exciting  emotions  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  associate 
with  particular  sounds  j  without  leading  the  imagination  to  form  to  it- 
selfany  pictures  or  repreaentations ;  and  his  arcount  of  the  manner  in 
which  such  words  operate,  appears  to  me  satii^actory.  ^  Such  words  are 
<<  in  reality  but  mere  sounds :  but  they  are  sounds,  which,  being:  used  on 
<^  particular  occasions,  wherein  we  receive  some  good,  or  suffer  some 
'^  evil ;  or  see  others  affected  with  good  or  evil ;  or  which  we  hear  ap- 
'^  plied  to  other  interesting  things  or  events;  and  being  applied  in  such 
''a  variety  of  cases,  that  we  know  readily  by  habit  to  what  things  they 
<<  belong,  they  produce  in  the  mind)  whenever  they  are  afterwards  men- 
<*  tiened.  effects  similar  to  those  of  their  occasions.  -The  sounds  being 
<<  often  used  without  reference  to  any  particular  occasion,  and  carrying 
<^  still  their  first  impressions,  they  at  last  utterly  lose  their  connexion 
<^  with  the  particular  occasions  that  gave  rise  to  them  ;  yet  the  sound, 
^'  without  any  annexed  notion,  continues  to  operate  as  before." 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  concessions,  I  cannot  admit  that  it 
is  in  this  way  poetry  produces  its  principal  effect  Whence  is  it  that 
genen^land  abstract  expressions  are  so  tame  and  lifeless,  in  comparison 
of  those  which  are  particular  and  figurative  ?  Is  it  not  because  the 
former  do  not  give  any  exercise  to  the  imagination,  like  the  latter  ? 
Whence  the  distinction,  acknowledged  by  all  critics,  ancient  and  mod- 
em, between  that  charm  of  words  which  evaporates  in  the  process  of 
translation,  and  those  permanent  beauties,  which  presenting  to  the  mind 
the  distinctness  of  a  picture,  may  impart  Pleasure  to  the  most  remote 
regions  and  ages?  Is  it  not,  that  in  the  one  case,  the  Poet  addresses 
himself  to  associations  which  are  local  and  temporary  ;  in  the  other,  to 
those  essential  principles  of  human  nature,  from  which  Poetry  and 
Painting  derive  their  common  attractions  }  Hence,  among  the  various 
sources  of  the  sublime,  the  peculiar  stress  laid  by  Longinus  on  what  he 
calls  VittiarUf  ( ^«i9r«a-i«ii) — irmf  m  Acy«c  Jr*  itB-^vTsarfMy  xmt  wmS-^vf 

In  treating  of  abstraction  I  formerly  remarked,  that  the  perfection  of 
the  philosophical  style  is  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  spe- 
cies  of  language  we  employ  in  algebra,  and  to  exclude  every  expression 
which  has  a  tendency  to  divert  the  attention  by  exciting  the  ims^Ina- 
tlon.  or  to  bias  the  judgment  by  casual  associations.  For  this  purpose 
the  philosopher  ought  to  be  sparing  in  the  employment  of  figurative  words, 
aw)  to  convey  his  notions  by  general  terms  which  have  been  aocurately 
defined.  To  the  Orator,  on  Uia  other  hand,  when  he  wishes  to  prevent 
the  cool  exercise  of  the  understanding,  it  may,  on  the  same  account,  be 
frequently  useful  to  delight  or  to  agitate  hjs  hearers,  by  blending  vrith 
his  reasonings  the  illusions  of  poetry,  or  the  magical  influence  of  sounds 
consecrated  by  popular  feelings.  A  regard  to  the  different  ends  thus 
aimed  at  in  Philosophical  and  in  Rhetorical  composition,  renders  the 
ornaments  which  are  so  becoming  in  the  one,  inconsistent  with  good 
taste  and  good  sense,  when  adopted  in  the  other. 

In  poetry,  as  truth  and  facU  are  introduced,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
information,  but  to  convey  pleasure  to  the  mind,  nothing  offends  more, 

*])e  SuM'im.  §  xv.— Quas  ^mfTttrtrnt  Graeci  vocsnt,  nos  sane  VinoneB  appel- 
lamus  ;  per  quas  imagines  rerum  absentium  its  repraesentanlur  animo,  ut  esse 
cemere  otiulis*  ac  praesentes  habeie*  videsmur.    Quiaor.  In$t.  Qrtiu  vi.  2. 
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than  those  general  expressions  which  form  the  great  instrument  of  phi- 
losophical reasoning.  The  original  pleasures,  which  it  is  the  aim  of  po- 
etry to  recall  to  t^e  mind,  are  all  derived  from  individual  objects;  and, 
of  consequence/(with  a  Very  few  exceptions,  which  it  does  not  belong 
to  my  present  subject  to  enumerate,)  the  more  particular,  and  the  more 
appropriated  its  language  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  charm  it  possesses. 

With  respect  to  the  description  of  the  course  of  the  Danube  already 
quoted,  I -shall  not  dispute  the  result  of  the  experiment  to  be  as  the  au- 
thor represents  it.  That  words  may  often  "be  applied  to  their  proper 
purposes,  without  our  annexing  any  particular  notions  to  them,  I  have 
formerly  shewn  at  great  length ;  and  I  admit  that  the  meaning  of  this 
description  may  be  so  understood.  But  to  be  understood,  is  not  the  sole 
object  of  the  poet :  his  primary  object  is  to  please ;  and  the  pleasure 
which  he  conveys  will,  in  general,  be  found  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
beauty  and  liveliness  of  the  imaj^es  which  he  suggests.  In  the  case 
of  a  poet  born  blind,  the  effect  ofpoetry  must  depend  on  other  causes ; 
but  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  on  this  point,  it  appears  to  roe  im« 
possible  that  such  a  poet  should  receive,  even  fr6m  his  own  descriptioiiSi 
the  same  degree  of  pleasure,  which  they  may  convey  to  a  reader,  who 
is  capable  of  conceiving  the  scenes  which  are  described.  Indeed  this 
instance  which  Mr.  Burke  produces  in  support  of  his  theory,  Is  sufficient 
of  itself  to  ehew^  that  the  theory  cannot  be  true  in  the  extent  in  which 
it  IS  stated. 

By  way  6f  contrast  to  the  description  of  the  Danube,  I  shall  quote  a 
stanza  from  Gray,  which  affords  a  very  beautiful  example  of  the  two 
different  effects  of  poetical  expression.  The  pleasure  conveyed  by  the 
two  last  lines  resolves  almost  entirely  into  Mr.  Burke's  principles ;  but 
great  as  this  pleasure  is,  how  inconsiderable  is  it  in  comparison  of  that 
arising  from  the  continued  and  varied  exercise  which  the  preceding 
lines  give  to  the  imagination  ? 

^^In  climes  beyond  the  solar  ro«d, 
'*  Where  shaggy  forms  o'er  ice-built  mountaina  joam, 
**  The  mufie  has  broke  the  twilight  ekx>m, 
*■  To  cheer  the  shiyering  natives'  dull  abode. 
*^  And  oft,  beneath  the  odorous  shade, 
**  or  Chili's  boundless  foresU  Uud, 
^^  She  deigns  to  hear  the  savage  youth  repeat, 
<<Tn  loose  numbers  wildly  sweet, 
**  Their  feather-cinctur'd  chiefs,  and  dusky  loves. 
''  Her  track  where'er  the  goddess  roves, 
'*  Qldry  pursue,  and  generous  shame, 
*«Tb*  unconquerable  mind,  aad  freedom's  holy  flame." 

I  cannot  help  remarking  further,  the  effect  of  the  solemn  and  uniform 
flow  of  the  verse  in  this  exquisite  stanza,  in  retarding  the  pronunciation 
of  the  reader ;  so  as  to  arrest  his  attention  to  every  successive  picture, 
till  it  has  time  to  produce  its  proper  impression.  More  of  the  charm 
of  poetical  rhythm  arises  from  this  circumstance,  than  is  commonly  im- 
agined. 

To  those  who  wish  to  study  the  theory  of  poetical  expression,  no  au- 
thor In  our  language  affords  a  richer  variety  of  illustrations  than  the  poet 
last  quoted.  His  merits,  in  many  other  respects,  are  great  $  but  his  skill 
in  this  particular  is  more  peculiarly  conspicuous,    flow  much  he 
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made  the  principles  of  this  branch  of  bis  art  an  object  of  study,  appears 
from  his  letters  published  by  Mr.  Mason. 

I  have  somelinses  thought,  that,  in  the  last  line  of  the  following  pas- 
sage, he  had  in  view  the  two  different  effects  of  words  already  describ- 
ed ;  the  effect  of  some,  in  awakening  the  powers  of  conception  and  Im* 
agination ;  and  that  of  others,  in  exciting  associated  emotions : 

'^  Hark,  hit  hands  the  lyre  explore ! 
"  Brighi-«yM  Fancy  hovering  o'er, 
•*  Scatters  from  her  pictured  um, 
"  Thoughts^  thai  breathe^  and  words,  that  bum.*'—— 


3^  si 


SECTION  III. 


Continuation  of  the  same  Subject.^Ilelatlon  of  Imaginatiod  and  of  Taste  t6 

Genius. 

Feou  the  reniarks  made  in  the  foregoing  Sections,  it  is  ob?iou8,  in 
what  manner  a  person  accustomed  to  analyze  and  combine  his  concep- 
tions, may  acqufre  an  idea  of  beauties  superior  to  any  which  he  has 
seen  realized.  It  may  also  be  easily  inferred,  that  a  habit  of  forming 
such  intellectual  combinations,  and  of  remarking  their  effects  on  our 
own  minds,  must  contribute  to  refine  and  to  exalt  the  Taste,  to  a  degree 
which  it  never  can  attain  in  those  men,  who  study  to  improve  it  by  the 
observation  and  comparison  of  external  objects  only. 

A  cultivated  Taste,  combined  with  a  creative  Imagination,  constitutes* 
Genius  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Without  taste,  imagination  could  produce  on«^ 
ly  a  random  analysis  and  combination  of  our  conceptions;  and  without 
Imagination,  taste  would  be  destitute  of  the  faculty  of  invention.  These, 
two  ingredients  of  genius  may  be  mixed  together  in  all  possible  propor- 
tions; and  where  either  is  possessed  in  a  degree  remarkably  exceeaing 
what  falls  to  the  ordinary  share  of  mankind,  it  may  compensate  in  some 
measure  for  a  deficiency  in  the  other.  An  uncommonly  correct  taste^ 
with  little  imagination,  if  it  does  not  produce  works  which  excite  admi- 
ration, produces  at  least  nothing  which  can  offend.  An  uncommon  fer- 
tility of  imagination, even  when  it  offends,  excites  our  wonder  by  its  cre- 
ative powers;  and  shews  what  it  could  have  performed,  had  its  exer- 
tions been  guided  by  a  more  perfect  model. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Arts,  a  union  of  these  two  powers  in  the  same 
mind  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  every  work  of  genius.  Taste, 
without  imagination,  is,  in  such  a  situation,  impossible;  for,  as  there 
are  no  monuments  of  ancient  genius  on  which  it  can  be  form^,  it  mast 
be  the  result  of  experiments,  which  nothing  but  th«  imagination  of  eve- 
ry individual  can  enable  him  to  make.  Such  a  taste  must  necessarily  be 
imperfect,  in  consequence  of  the  limited  experience  of  which  it  is  the 
result;  but,  without  imagination,  it  could  not  have  been  acquired  even 
in  this  imperfect  degree. 

bi  the  progress  of  the  Arts  the  case  comes  to  be  altered.  The  pro- 
ductions of  genius  accumulate  to  such  an  extent,  that  taste  may  be 
formed  by  a  careful  study  of  the  works  of  others ;  and,  as  formerly  im- 
agination had  served  as  a  necessary  foundation  (or  Uste,  so  taste  begins 
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now  (o  invade  the  proviiice  of  imagination.  The  combinations  which 
(he  latter  facalty  has  been  employed  in  making,  during  a  long  succession 
ofages^  approach  to  infinity;  and  present  such  ample  materials  to  a 
judicious  selection,  that  with  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  continually 
present  to  the  thoughts,  industry,  assisted  by  the  most  moderate  degree 
of  imagination,  will,  in  time,  produce  performances,  not  only  more  free 
from  faults,  but  incomparably  more  powerful  in  their  effects,  than  the 
most  original  efforts  of  untutored  genius,  which,  guided  by  an  unculti- 
^  irated  taste,  copies  after  an  inferior  model  of  perfection.  What  Rey- 
nolds observes  of  Painting,  may  be  applied  to  all  the  other  Fine  Arts ; 
that,  ^^  as  the  Painter,  by  bringing  together  in  one  piece,  those  beauties, 
*'  which  are  dispersed  amongst  a  great  variety  of  individuals,  produces 
^'a  figure  more  beautiful  than  can  be  found  in  nature;  sjd  that  artist 
^<  who  can  unite  in  himself  the  excellences  of  the  various  painters,  Vrill 
^'  approach  neai:er  to  perfection  than  any  of  his  masters."* 


SECTION  IV. 

of  the  lofluence  of  Imagination  on  Human  Character  and  Happiness. 

HiTHsaTo  we  have  considered  the  power  of  Imagination  chiefly  as 
it  is  connected  with  the  Fine  Arts.  But  it  deserves  our  attention  still 
more  on  account  of  its  extensive  influence  on  human  character  and  hap- 
piness. ^ 

The  lower  animals,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  are  entirely  occu- 
pied with  the  objects  of  their  present  perceptions :  and  the  case  is  nearly 
the  same  with  the  inferior  orders  of  our  owif  spe^es.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal effects  which  a  liberal  education  produces  on  the  mind,  is  to  ac- 
custom us  to  withdraw  our  attention  from  the  objects  of  sense,  and  todi- 
rect  it,  at  pleasure,  to  those  intellectual  combinations  which  delight  the 
Imagination.  Even,  however,  among  men  of  cultivated  understandings, 
this  faculty  is  possessed  in  very  unequal  degrees  by  different  individuals ; 
and  these  differences  (whether  resulting  from  original  constitution  or 
from  earlv  education)  lay  the  foundation  of  some  striking  varieties  in 
human  character. 

What  we  commonly  call  sensibility,  depends  in  a  great  measure,  on 
the  power  of  imagination.  Point  out  to  two  men,  any  object  of  com- 
passion ; — a  man,  for  example,  reduced  by  misfortune  from  easjr  cir- 
cumstances to  indigence.  The  one  feels  merely  in  proportion  to  what 
be  perceives  by  his  senses.  The  other  follows,  in  imagination,  the  un- 
fortunate man  to  his  dwelling,  and  partakes  with  him  and  his  family  in 
their  domestic  distresses.  He  listens  to  theii^conversation,  while  they  re- 
call to  remembrance  the  flattering  prospects  they  once  indulged :  the 
circle  of  friends  thev  had  been  forced  to  leave ;  the  liberal  plans  of  edu- 
cation which  were  begun  and  interrupted ;  and  pictures  out  to  himself 
all  the  various  resources,  which  delicacy  and  pride  suggest,  to  conceal 
poverty  from  the  world.  As  be  proceeds  in  the  painting,  his  sensibility 
increaseS|  and  he  weeps,  not  for  what  he  sees,  but  for  what  he  imagines. 
Jt  will  be  said,  that  it  was  bis  sensibility  which  originally  roused  b*' 

♦Page  134. 
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imagiDatton;  and  the  observation  is  undoubtedly  true;  but  it  is  equally 
evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  warmth  of  his  imagination  increases 
and  prolongs  his  sensibility. 

This  is  beautifully  illustiated  in  the  Sentimental  Journey  of  Sterne. 
While  engaged  in  a  train  of  reflections  on  the  State  Prisons  in  France,  the 
accidental  sight  of  a  starling  in  a  cage  suggests  to  him  the  idea  of  a 
captive  in  his  dungeon.  He  indulges  his  imagination,  <^and  looks 
^<  through  the  twilight  of  the  grated  door  to  take  the  picture.** 

**  I  beheld,''  (says  he,)  ^'  his  body  half-wasted  away  with  long  expee- 
^'  tation  and  confinement,  and  felt  what  kind  of  sickness  of  the  heart  it 
'Ms,  which  arises  from  hope  deferred.  Upon  looking  nearer,  I  saw  him 
*^  pale  and  feverish :  in  thirty  years  the  western  breeze  had  not  once 
<<  fanned  his  blood :  he  had  seen  no  sun,  no  moon,  in  all  that  time, 
''  nor  had  the  voice  of  friend  or  kinsman  breathed  through  his  lattice. 
'<—— His  children*— -But  here  my  heart  began  to  bleed,  and  I  was 
'*  forced  to  go  on  with  another  part  of  the  portrait.'* 

''  He  was  sitting  upon  the  ground,  in  the  farthest  corner  of  his  dun- 
'<geon,on  a  little  straw,  which  was  alternately  his  chair  and  bed :— 
'<  a  little  calendar  of  small  sticks  was  laid  at  the  head,  notched  all  over 
'<  with  the  dismal  days  and  nights  he  had  passed  there : — ^he  had  one 
<<  of  these  little  sticks  in  his  hand,  and  with  a  rusty  nail  he  was  etching 
^another  day  of  misery  to  add  to  the  heap.  As  I  darkened  the  little 
''light  he  had,  he  lifted  up  a  hopeless  eye  towards  the  door,  then  cast  it 
''down — shock  his  head,  and  went  on  with  his  work  of  affliction." 

The  foregoing  observations  may  account,  in  part,  for  the  effect  which 
exhibitions  of  fictitious  distress  produce  on  some  persons,  who  do  not 
discover  much  sensibility  to  the  distresses  of  real  life.  In  a  Novel  or  a 
Tragedy,  the  picture  is  completely  finished  in  all  its  parts ;  and  we  are 
made  acquainted  not  only  with  every  circumstance  on  which  the  dis* 
tress  turns,  but  with  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  every  character 
with  respect  to  his  situation,  in  real  life  we  see,  in  general,  only  de- 
tached scenes  of  t)ie  Tragedy^  and  the  impression  is  slight,  unless  im- 
agination finishes  the  characters^  and  supplies  the  incidents  that  are 
wanting. 

It  is  not  only  to  scenes  of  distress  that  iniagination  increases  our  sen- 
sibility. It  gives  us  a  double  share  in  the  prosperity  of  others,  and  en- 
ables us  to  partake,  with  a  more  lively  interest,  in  every  fortunate  inci- 
dent that  occurs  either  to  individuals  or  to  communities.  Even  from 
the  productions  of  the  earth,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  year,  it  carries 
forward  our  thoughts  to  the  enjoyments  they  bring  to  the  sensitive  crea- 
tion, and  by  interesting  our  benevolent  affections  in  the  scenes  we  be- 
hold, lends  a  new  charm  to  the  beauties  of  nature. 

I  have  often  been  inclined  to  think,  that  the  apparent  coldness  and 
selfishness  of  mankind  may  be  traced,  in  a  great  measure^  to  a  want  of 
attention  and  a  want  of  imagination.  In  the  case  of  misfortunes  which 
happen  to  ourselves,  or  to  our  near  connexions,  neither  of  these  powers 
is  necessary  to  make  us  acquainted  with  our  situation ;  so  that  we  feel, 
of  necessity,  the  correspondent  emotions.  But  without  an  uncommon 
degree  of  both,  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  comprehend  completely 
the  situation  of  his  neighbour,  or  to  have  an  idea  of  a  great  part  of  the 
distress  which  exists  in  the  world.    If  we  feel  therefore  more  for  our- 
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8e)ve8  than  for  others,  the  difference  is  to  be  ascribed,  at  least  partly,  to 
this  ;  that,  in  the  former  case,  the  facts  which  are  the  foundation  ot  our 
feelings,  are  more  fully  before  us  than  they  possibly  can  be  in  the  latter* 

In  order  to  prevent  misapprehensions  of  my  meaning,  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  add,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  it  is  a  law  of  our  nature, 
in  cases  in  which  there  is  an  interference  between  our  own  interest  and 
that  of  other  men,  to  give  a  certain  degree  of  preference  to  ourselves; 
even  supposing  our  neighbour's  situation  to  be  as  completely  known  to 
us  as  our  own.  I  only  affirm,  that,  where  this  preference  becomes 
blameable  and  unjust,  the  effect  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly  in  the 
way  I  mentioned.*^  One  striking  proof  of  this  is,  the  powerful  emo- 
tions which  may  be  occasionally  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  most  cal- 
lous, when  the  attention  has  once  been  fixed,  and  the  imagination  awa- 
kened, by  eloquent  and  circumstantial  and  pathetic  description. 

A  very  amiable  and  profound  moralist,  in  the  account  which  he  has 
given  of  the  origin  of  our  sense  of  justice,  has,  I  think,  drawn  a  less 
pleasing  picture  of  the  natural  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  than  is  / 
agreeable  to  truth.  '^  To  distuib,"  (says  he,)  '^  the  happiness  of  our  /  ^  ^  . 
'^  neighbour,  merely  because  it  stands  in  the  way  of  our  own;  to  take  ^''* 
*^  from  him  what  is  of  real  use  to  him,  merely  because  it  may  be  of 
'^  equal  or  of  more  use  to  os ;  or,  to  indulge,  in  this  manner,  at  the  ex- 
'<  pense  of  other  people,  the  natural  preference  which  every  man  has 
^<  for  his  own  happiness  above  that  of  other  people,  is  what  no  impartial 
<<  spectator  can  go  along  with.  Every  man  is,  no  doubt,  first  and 
<<  principally  recommend^  to  his  own  care ;  and  as  he  is  fitter  to  take 
^<  care  of  himself  than  of  any  other  person,  it  is  fit  and  right  that  it 
<<  should  be  so.  Every  man,  therefore,  is  much  more  deeply  interested 
<<  in  whatever  immediately  concerns  himself,  than  in  what  concerns  any 
<<  other  man :  ai^d  to  heari  perhaps,  of  the  death  of  another  person 
'^  with  whom  we  have  no  particular  connexion,  will  give  us  less  con- 
^  cern,  will  spoil  our  stomach,  or  break  our  rest,  much  Jess  than  a  very 
«  insignificant  disaster  which  has  befallen  ourselves.  But  though  the 
<<ruin  of  our  neighbour  may  affect  us  much  less  than  a  very  small  mis- 
<^  fortune  of  our  own,  we  must  not  ruin  him  to  prevent  that  small  mis- 
<<  fortune,  nor  even  to  prevent  our  own  ruin*  We  must  here,  as  in  all 
<<  other  cases,  view  ourselves  not  so  much  according  to  that  light  in 
<<  which  we  may  naturally  appear  to  ourselves,  as  according  to  that  in 
^<  which  we  naturally  appear  to  others. — ^Though  every  man  may,  ac« 
^  cording  to  the  proverb,  be  'the  whole  world  to  himself,  to  the  rest  of 
^  mankind  he  is  a  most  insignificant  part  of  it.  Though  his  own  hap- 
<<  piness  may  be  of  more  importance  to  him  than  that  of  all  the  world 
^  besides,  to  every  other  person  it  Is  of  no  more  consequence  than  that 
^  of  any  other  man.  Though  it  may  be  true,  therefore,  that  every  in* 
<<  dividual,  in  his  own  breast,  naturally  prefers  himself  to  all  mankind, 
<<  yet  he  daries  not  look  mankind  in  th^  face,  and  avow  that  he  acts  ao- 
<<  cording  to  this  principle.  He  feels  that  in  thi^  preference  they  can 
*'  never  go  along  with  him,  and  that  how  natural  soever  it  may  be  to 
^  him,  it  must  always  appear  excessive  and  extravagant  to  them.^- 

*  I  say  partly  \  for  habits  of  inattention  to  the  situation  of  other  men  undoilhl- 
edly  presupposes  some  defect  va  the  social  affections. 
VOL.  u  32 
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'^  When  he  views  himself  in  the  light  in  which  he  is  conscious  that 
^  others  will  view  him,  he  seet  that  to  them  he  is  but  one  of  the  multi- 
^^  tude,  in  no  respect  better  than  any  other  *in  it.  If  he  would  act  so  as 
<<  that  the  impartial  spectator  may  enter  into  the  principles  of  his  con- 
^^  duct,  which  is  what  of  all  things  he  has  the  greatest  desire  to  do,  he 
''must,  upon  this,  as  upon  all  other  occasions,  bumble  the  arrogance  of 
^  his  self-Iove,  and  bring  it  down  to  something  which  other  men  can 
''eo  along  with." 

I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  there  is  much  truth  in  this  passage ; 
and  that  a  prudential  reganl  to  the  opinion  of  others,  might  te%cb  a 
man  of  good  sense,  without  the  aid  of  more  amiable  motives,  to  conceal 
his  unreasonable  partialities  in  favour>pf  himself,  and  to  act  agreeably 
to  what  be  conceives  to  be  the  sentiments  of  impartial  spectators.  But 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  fact  is  much  too  strongly  stated  with 
respect  to  the  natural  partiality  of  self-love,  supposing  the  situation  of 
our  neighbours  to  be  as  completely  presented  to  our  view,  as  our  own 
must  of  necessity  be.  When  the  Orator  wishes  to  combat  the  selfish 
passions  of  his  audience,  and  to  rouse  them  to  a  sense  of  what  they  owe 
to  mankind ;  what  mode  of  persuasion  does  nature  dictate  to  him  ?  Is 
it  to  remind  them  of  the  importance  of  the  good  opinion  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  necessity,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  of  accommodating  their  con- 
duct to  the  sentiments  of  others,  rather  than  to  their  own  feelings  ? 
Such  considerations  undoubtedly  might,  with  some  meui  produce  a  cer- 
tain effect,  and  might  lead  them  to  assume  the  appearance  of  virtue ; 
but  they  would  never  excite  a  sentiment  of  indignation  at  the  thought 
of  injustice,  or  a  sudden  and  involuntary  burst  of  disinterested  affection* 
If  the  Orator  can  only  succeed  in  fixing  their  attention  to  facts,  and  in 
bringing  these  facts  home  to  their  imagination  by  the  power  of  bis  elo- 
quence, he  has  completely  attained  his  object.  No  sooner  are  the  facts 
apprehended,  than  the  benevolent  principles  of  our  nature  display 
themselves  In  all  their  beauty.  The  most  cautious  and  timid  lose,  for 
m  moment,  all  thought  of  themselves,  and  despising  every  consideration 
of  prudence  or  of  safety,  become  wholly  engrossed  with  the  fortunes  of 
others. 

.»Many  other  facts,  which  are  commonly  alleged  as  proofs  of  the  ori- 
ginal selfishness  of  mankind,  may  be  explained,  in  part,  in  a  similar 
way ;  and  may  be  traced  to  habits  of  inattention,  or  to  a  want  of  ima- 
gination, arising,  probably  from  some  fault  in  early  education. 

What  has  now  been  remarked  with  respect  to  the  social  principles, 
may  be  applied  to  all  our. other  passions,  excepting  those  which  take 
their  rise  from  the  body.  They  are  commonly  strong  in  proportion  to 
the  warmth  and  vigour  of  the  imagination. 

It  is,  however,  extremely  curious,  that  when  an  imagination,  which 
is  naturally  phlegmatic,  or  which,  like  those  of  the  vulgar,  has  little  ac- 
tivity from  a  want  of  culture,  is  fairly  roused  by  the  descriptions  of  the 
Orator  or  of  the  Poet,  it  is  more  apt  to  produce  the  violence  of  enthusi- 
asm,  than  in  minds  oi  a  superior  order-  By  giving  this  faculty  occa- 
lioQal  exercise  we  acquire  a  great  degree  of  command  over  it.  As  we 
can  withdraw  the  attention  at  pleasure  from  objects  of  sense,  and  trans- 
port ourselves  into  a  vorld  of  our  own,  so  when  we  wish  to  moderate 
our  enthusiasm,  we  can  dismiss  the  objects  of  iouigination,  and  return 
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to  our  ordinary  perceptions  and  occupations.  But  In  a  mind  to  which 
these  intellectual  visions  are  not  familiar,*  and  which  borrows  them  oom- 
pjetely  from  the  genius  of  another,  imaginatioui  when  once  excited,  be-  ' 
comes  perfectly  ungovernable,  and  produces  something  like  a  tempora- 
ry insanity.  Hence  the  wonderful  effects  of  popular  eloquence  on  the 
lower  orders ;  effects  which  are  much  more  remarkable  than  what  it 
ever^produces  on  men  of  educatioo.  . 

SECTION  V.  "^ 

CoDtinuation  of  the  same  subject.— Inconveoiences  resulting  from  an  ill-regulated 

ImaginatioD. 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  Nature,  thai  the  objects  of  per- 
ception should  produce  much  stronger  Impressions  on  the  mind  than  Its 
own  operations.  And,  accordingly^  they  always  do  so  whan  proper 
care  has  been  taken  in  early  life,  to  exercise  the  different  principles  of 
our  constitution.  But  it  is  possible,  by  lon^  habits  of  solitary  reflection^ 
to  reverse  this  order  of  things,  and  to  weaken  the  attention  to  sensible 
objects  to  so  great  a  degree,  as  to  leave  the  conduct  almost  wholly  un* 
der  the  influence  of  imagination.  Removed  to  a  distance  from  society^ 
and  from  the  pursuits  of  life,  when  we  have  been  long  accustomed  to 
converse  with  our  own  thoughts,  and  4iave  found  our  activity  gratified 
by  Intellectual  exertions,  which  afford  scope  to  all  our  powers  and  affec- 
tions, without  closing  us  to  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  the  bustle 
of  the  world,  we  are  apt  to  contract  an  unnatural  predjjTection  for  medi- 
tation, and  to  lose  all  interest  in  external  occurrences.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion too,  the  mind  gradually  loses  that  command,  which  education, 
wben  properly  conducted^  gives  it  over  the  train  of  its  ideas  j  till  at 
length  the  most  extravagant  dreams  of  iro^ination  acquire  as  power- 
ful an  influence  in  exciting  all  its  passions,  as  if  they  were  realities.  A 
wild  and  mountainous  country,  which  presenu  but  a  limited  variety  of 
objectb,  and  the^e  only  of  such  a  sort  as  <<  awake  to  solemn  thought," 
has  a  remarkable  effect  in  cherishing  this  enthusiasm. 

When  such  disorders  of  the  imagination  have  been  long  confirmed  by 
habit,  the  evil  may  perhaps  be  beyond  a  remedy  ^  but  in  their  Inferior 
degrees,  much  may  be  expected  from  our  own  efforts;  in  particular, 
from  mineling  gradually  in  the  business  and  amusements  of  the  world ; 
or,  if  we  have  sufficient  force  of  mind  for  the  exertion,  from  res^ilutely 
plunging  Into  those  active  and  interesting  and  hazardous  scenes,  which, 
Dy  compelling  us  to  attend  to  external  circumstances,  may  weaken  the 
impressions  of  imagination^  and  strengthen  those  produced  by  realities. 
The  advice  of  the  poet,  in  these  cases,  is  equally  beautiful  and  just : 

"  Go,  soft  enthoslast  f  quit  the  cypress  groves, 

*'  Nor  to  the  rivulet's  lonely  moanings  tune 

**  Your  sad  complaint    Go,  seek  the  cheerful  haunts 

**  Of  ffient  and  mingle  with'  the  bustling  crowd ; 

*'  Lay  schemes  for  wealth,  or  power,  or  fame,  the  wish 

**•  Of  nobler  minds,  and  push  them  night  and  day. 

"  Or  join  the  caravan  in  quest  of  scenes 

'*  New  to  your  eyes«  and  shifting  every  hour, 

^  Beyond  the  Alps,  beyond  the  AppennineSi. 
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.  *^  Or,  more  adventurous,  rush  into  the  field 
**  Where  war  grows  hot ;  and  raging  through  the  sky, 
**  The  lofty  trumpet  swells  the  maddening  soul ; 
**  And  in  the  hardy  camp  and  toilsome  march* 
^*  Forget  all  softer  and  less  manly  cares.^* 

The  disordered  sUte  of  mind  to  which  these  observations  refer  is  the 
more  interesting,  that  it  is  chiefly  incident  to  men  of  uncommon  sensi- 
bility  and  genius.  It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  there  is  a  connex- 
ion between  genius  and  melancholy ;  and^ere  is  one  sense  of  the  word 
melanchffly^w  which  the  remark  is  undoubtedly  true ;  a  sense  which  it 
may  be  difficult  to  define  but  in  which  it  implies  nothing  either  gloomy 
or  malevolent.t  This,  I  think,  is  not  only  confirmed  by  facts,  but  may 
be  inferred  from  some  principles  which  were  formerly  stated  on  the 
subject  of  invention ;  for  at  the  disposition  now  alluded  to  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  retard  the  current  of  Uiought,  and  to  collect  the  attention  of  the 
mind,  it  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  discovery  of  those  profound  con- 
clusions which  result  from  an  accurate  examination  of  the  less  obvious 
relations  among  our  ideas.  From  the  same'  principles  too  may  be  traced 
some  of  the  effects  which  situation  and  early  education  produce  on  the  * 
intellectual  character.  Among  the  natives  of  wild  and  solitary  coun- 
tries we  may  expect  to  meet  with  sublime  exertions  of  poetical  imasrina- 
tion  and  of  philosopliical  research  ;  while  those  men  whose  attention 
has  been  dissipated  from  infancy  amidst  the  bustle  of  the  world,  and 
whose  current  of  thought  has  been  traine^^  to  yield  and  accommodate 
itself,  every  moment,  to  the  rapid  succession  of  trifles  which  diversify 
fashionable  life,  acquire,  without  any  effort  on  their  part,  the  intellectual 
habits  which  are  favourable  to  gaiety,  vivacity,  and  wit. 

When  a  man,  under  the  habitual  influence  of  a  warm  imagination,  is 
obliged  to  mingle  occasionally  in  the  scenes  of  real  business,  he  is  per- 
petually in  danger  of  being  misled  by  his  own  enthusiasm.  What  we 
call  go<xi  sense  in  the  conduct  of  life,  consists  chiefly  in  that  temper  of 
mind  which  enables  its  possessor  to  view,  at  all  times,  with  perfect  cool- 
ness and  accuracy,  all  the  various  circumstances  of  his  situation ;  so  that 
each  of  them  may  produce  its  due  impression  on  him,  without  any  ex- 
aggeration arising  from  his  own  peculiar  habits.  But  to  a  man  of  an^ 
Ul-regulated  imagination,  external  circumstances  only  serve  as  hints  to" 
excite  his  own  thoughts,  and  the  conduct  he  pursues  has,  in  general, 
far  less  reference  to  his  real  situation,  than  to  some  imaginary  one,  in 
which  he  conceives  himself  to  be  placed :  in  consequence  of  which| 
wl^ile  he  appears  to  himself  to  be  acting  with  the  most  perfect  wisdom 
and  consistency,  he  may  frequently  exhibit  to  others  all  the  appearances 
of  folly  Such,  pretty  nearly,  seems  to  be  the  Idea  which  the  Authorj; 
of  the  <<  Reflections  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  Rousseau/'  baa 
formed  of  that  extraordinary  man.    ^<  His  faculties/'  we   are  told, 

*  Armstrong. 

t  Aim  n  wmfTt%  j^si  Wiftrrti  ^iytmrtt  mffft%»  f  %mrm  ^iAsr«^i«r, 

AaisTOT.  Problem,  sect,  xx^ 

t  Madame  de  Staxl. 
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«  were  slow  in  their  operation,  but  his  heart  was  ardent;  it  was  in  con- 
'^  sequence  of  his  own  meditations^  that  he  became  impassioned  :  he  dis- 
^^  covered  no  sudden  emotions,  but  all  his  feelings  grew  upon  reflection. 
*^  It  has,  perhaps,  happened  to  h|in  to  fall  in  love  gradually  with  a  wo« 
^^  man,  by  dwelling  on  the  idea  of  her  during  her  absence.  Sometimes 
^^  he  would  part  with  you  with  all  his  former  affection  ;  but  if  an  ex« 
<<  pression  had  escaped  you,  which  might  bt»aran  unfavourable  const rac-  i 
^^  tion,  he  would  recollect  it,  examine  it,  exaggerate  it,  perhaps  dwell 
^^  upon  it  for  a  month,  and  conclude  by  a  total  breach  with  you  Hence 
^^  it  was,  that  there  was  scarce  a  possibility  of  undeceiving  binv;  for  the 
^^  light  which  broke  in  upon  him  at  once  was  not  sufficient  to  efiaoe  the 
'^  wrong  impressions  which  had  taken  place  so  gradually  in  his  mind.  It 
<<  was  extremely  difficult,  too,  to  continue  long  on  an  intimate  footing 
^^  with  him.  A  word,  a  gesture^  furnished  him  with  matter  of  profound 
^'  meditation  :  he  connected  the  most  trifling  circumstances  like  so  many 
'^  mathematical  propositions,  and  conceiyfd  his  conclusions  to  be  sup- 
'^  ported  by  the  evidence  of  demonstration.  I  believe,"  continues  this 
ingenious  writer,  '^  that  imagination  was  the  strongest  of  his  faculties^ 
*^  and  that  it  had  almost  absorbed  ali  the  rest  He  dreamed  rather  than 
^^  existed,  and  the  events  of  his  life  might  be  said,  more  properly,  to  have 
'^  passed  in  his  mind,  than  without  him :  a  mode  of  being,  one  should 
*'  have  thought,  th^t  ought  to  have  secured  him  from  distrust,  as  it  pre- 
^^  vented  him  from  observation  ;  but  the  truth  was,  it  did  not  hinder 
<'  him  from  attempting  te  observe ;  it  only  rendered  his  observations 
^^  erroneous.  That  his  soul  was  tender,  no  one  can  duubt,  after  having 
^<  read  his  works ;  but  his  imagination  sometimes  interposed  between  his 
^^  reason  and  his  affections,  and  destroyed  their  influence :  he  appeared 
*^  sometimes  void  of  sensibility ;  but  it  w^  because  he  did  not  perceive 
^'objects  such  as  they  were.  Had  he  seen  them  with  our  eyes,  hit  heart 
^'  would  have  been  more  affected  than  ours.'^ 

In  this  very  striking  description  we  see  the  melancholy  picture  of 
sensibility  and  genius  approaching  to  insanity.  It  ib  a  case,  probably, 
that  but  rarely  occurs,  in  the  extent  here  described  :  but,  I  belieyci, 
there  is  no  man  who  has  lived  much  in  the  world,  who  will  not  trace 
many  resembling  features  to  it,  in  the  circle  of  his  own  acquaintances; 
perhaps  there  are  few,  who  have  not  been  occasionally  conscious  of 
some'  resemblance  to  it  in  themselves. 

Td  these  observations  we  may  add,  that  by  an  excessive  indulgence 
in  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  the  taste  may  acquire  a  fastidious  re- 
finement unsuitable  to  the  present  situation  of  human  nature ;  and  those 
intellectual  and  moral  habits,  which  ought  to  be  formed  by  actual  ex- 
perience of  the  world,  may  be  gradually  so  accommodated  to  the 
*  dreams  of  poetry  and  romance,  as  to  disqualify  us  for  the  scene  in 
which  we  are  destined  to  act.  Suoh  a  distempered  state  of  the  mind 
is  an  endless  source  of  error ;  more  particularly  when  we  are  placed  in 
those  critical  situations,  in  which  our  conduct  determines  our  future 
happinesaor  misery ;  and  which,  on  account  of  this  extensive  influence 
on  human  life,  form  the  principal  ground-work  of  fictitious  compo- 
sition. The  effect  of  novels,  in  misleading  the  passions  of  youth,  with 
respect  to  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  all  relations,  is  one  of 
the  many  instances  of  the  incoBYeniencet  resulting  from  an  ill«regulated 
iflaagination* 
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The  paflfiion  of  love  has  been,  in  every  age,  the  Tavourite  subject  of 
the  poets,  and  has  given  birth  to  the  finest  prodoctions  of  human 
genius.  These  are  the  natural  deh'ght  of  the  young  and  susceptible, 
long  before  the  influence  of  the  passions  is  felt ;  and  from  these  a  ro- 
xi^antic  mind  forms  to  itself  an  ideal  model  of  beauty  and  perfectioni 
and  becomes  enamoured  with  its  own  creation.  On  a  heart  which  has 
been  long  accustomed  to  be  thus  warmed  by  the  imagination,  the  ex- 
cellencies of  real  characters  make  but  a  slight  imprassion :  and,  ac- 
cordingly, it  will  be  found,  that  men  of  a  romantic  tupn,  unless  when 
under  the  influence  of  violent  passions,  are  seldom  attached  to  a  parti- 
cular object.  Where,  indeed,  such  a  turn  is  united  with  a  warmth  of 
temperament,  the  effects  are  different ;  but  they  are  equally  fatal  to 
happiness.  As  the  distinctions  which  exist  among  real  characters  are 
confounded  by  false  and  exaggerated  conceptions  of  ideal  perfection^ 
the  choice  is  directed  to  some  object  by  caprice  and  accident ;  a  slight 
resemblance  is  mistaken  for  an  exact  coincidence ;  and  the  descriptions 
of  the  poet  and  novelist  are  applied  literally  to  an  individual,  who  per- 
haps faih  short  of  the  common  standard  of  excellence.  '^  I  am  certain,'^ 
says  the  Author  last  quoted,  in  her  account  of  the  character  of  Rous- 
seau, ^<  that  he  never  formed  an  attachment  which  was  not  founded  on 
<^  caprice.  It  was  illusions  alone  that  could  captivate  his  passions ;  and 
^<  it  was  necessary  for  him  always  to  accomplish  his  mistress  from  his 
<<  own  fancy.  I  am  certain  also/'  she  adds,  ^  that  the  woman  whom  he 
*^  loved  the  most,  and  perhaps  the  only  woman  whom  he  loved  con- 
*^  stantly,  was  his  own  Julu.^* 

In  the  case  ofthis  particular  passion,  the  effects  of  a  romantic  imagf- 
nation  are  obvious  to  the  most  careless  observer ;  and  they  have  of- 
ten led  moralists  to  regret,  that  a  temper  of  mind  so  dangerous  to  hap« 
piness  should  have  received  so  much  encouragement  from  some  writers 
of  our  own  age,  who  might  have  employed  their  genius  to  better  pur- 
poses. These,  however,  are  not  the  only  effects  which  such  habits  of 
study  have  on  the  character.  Some  others,  which  are  not  so  apparent 
at  first  view,  have  a  tendency,  not  only  to  mislead  us  where  our  happi- 
ness is  at  stake,  but  to  defeat  the  operations  of  those  active  principles, 
which  were  intended  to  unite  us  to  society.  The  manner  in  which  ima- 
gination, influences  the  mind,  in  the  instances  which  I  allude  to  at  pre- 
sent, is  curious,  and  deserves  a  more  particular  explanation. 

I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  shew,*  in  treating  of  our  moral 
powers,  that  experience  diminishes  the  influence  of  passive  impressions 
on  the  mind,  but  strengthens  our  active  principles.  A  course  oi  de- 
bauchery deadens  the  sense  of  pleasure,  but  increases  the  desire  of  gra- 
tification. An  immoderate  use  of  strong  liquors  destroys  the  sensibility 
of  the  palate,  but  strengthens  the  habit  of  intemperance.  The  enjoy- 
ments we  derive  from  any  favourite  pursuit  gradually  decay  as  we  ad- 
vance in  years  :  and  yet  we  continue  to  prosecute  our  favourite  pursuits 
with  increasing  steadiness  and  vigour. 

On  these  two  laws  of  our  nature  is  founded  our  capacity  of  moral  im- 
provement. In  proportion  as  we  are  accustomed  to  obey  our  sense  of 
duty,  the  influence  of  the  temptations  to  vice  is  diminished ;  while,  at  the 

•  The  followiny  reasoning  was  sagg^ested  to  me  by  a  passage  in  Butler's  Ana- 
logy,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  Note  (U.)  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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same  ilmej  our  habit  of  virtuous  conduct  is  confirmed.  How  many 
passive  impressionsi  for  instance,  must  be  overcome,  before  the  virtue 
of  beneficence  can  exert  itself  uniformly  and  habitually  I  How  many  cir- 
cumstances are  there  in  the  distresses  of  others,  which  have  a  tendency 
to  alienate  our  hearts  from  them,  and  which  prompt  us  to  withdraiHr 
from  the  sight  of  the  miserable  I  The  impressions  we  receive  from 
these  are  unfavourable  to  virtue :  their  force,  however,  every  day  dimi- 
nishes, and  it  may  perhaps,  by  perseverance,  be  wholly  destroyed.  It 
is  thus  that  the  character  of  the  beneficent  man  is  formed.  The  passive 
Impressions  which  he  felt  originally,  and  which  counteracted  his  sense 
of  duty,  haVe  lost  their  influence,  and  a  habit  of  beneficence  is  become 
part  of  his  nature. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  this  reasoning  may,  in  part,  be  retorted;  for 
among  those  passive  impressions,  which  are  weakened  by  repetition, 
there  are  some  which  have  a  beneficial  tendency.  The  uneasiness,  in 
particular,  which  the  sight  of  distress  occasions,  is  a  strong  incentive  to 
acts  of  humanity ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  lessened  by  ex- 
perience. This  might  naturally  lead^u^  to  expect,  that  the  young  and 
unpractised  would  be  more  disposed  to  perform  beneficent  actions,  than 
those  who  are  advanced  in  life,  and  who  have  been  familiar  with  scenes 
of  misery.  And,  in  truth,  the  fact  would  be  so,  were  it  not  that  the  ef- 
fect of  custom  on  this  passive  impression  is  counteracted  by  its  effeot  on 
others;  and,  above  all,  by  its  influence  in  strengthening  the  active  ha- 
bit of  beneficence.  An  old  and  experienced  physician  is  less  affected 
by  the  sight  of  bodily  pain,  than  a  younger  practitioner ;  but  he  has  ac- 
quired a  more  confirmed  habit  of  assisting  the  sick  and  helpless,  and 
would  offer  greater  violence  to  his  nature,  if  he  should  withhold  from 
them  any  relief  that  he  has  in  his  power  to  bestow.  In  this  case,  we 
see  a  beautiful  provision  made  for  our  moral  improvement,  as  the  effects 
of  experience  on  one  part  of  our  constitution  are  made  to  counteract  its 
effects  on  another. 

If  the  foregoing  observations  be  well  founded,  it  will  follow,  that 
habits^pf  virtue  are  not  to  be  formed  in  retirement,  but  by  mingling  in 
the  scenes  of  active  life^  and  that  an  habitual  attention  to  exhibitions  of 
fictitious  distress,  is  not  merely  useless  to  the  character,  but  positively 
hurtful. 

It  will  not,  I  think,  be  disputed,  that  the  frequent  perusal  of  pathetic 
compositions  diminishes  the  uneasiness  which  they  are  naturally  fitted 
to  excite.  A  person  who  indulges  habitually  in  such  studies,  may  feel 
a  growing  desire  of  his  usual  gratification,  but  he  is  every  day  less  and 
less  affected  by  the  scenes  which  are  presented  to  him.  1  believe  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  an  actor  long  hackneyed  on  the  stage,  who  is 
capable  of  being  completely  interested  by  the  distresses  of  a  tragedy. 
The  effect  of  such  compositions  and  representations,  in  rendering  the 
mind  callous  to  actual  distress,  is  still  greater ;  for  as  the  imagination  of 
the  Poet  almost  always  carries  him  beyond  truth  and  nature,  a  familia- 
rity with  the  tragic  scenes  which  he  exhibits,  can  hardly  fail  to  deaden 
the  impression  produced  by  the  comparatively  trifling  sufferings  which 
the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs  presents  to  us.  In  real  life,  a  pro- 
vision is  made  for  this  gradual  decay  of  sensibility,  by  the  proportional 
decay  of  other  passive  impressions,  which  have  an  opposite  tendency, ' 
and  by  the  additional  force  which  .our  active  habits  are  daily  acquiring* 
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Exhibitions  of  fictitious  distress,  while  they  produce  the  foroier  change 
on  the  character,  have  no  influenoe  in  producing  the  latter :  on  the  con- 
trary} they  tend  to  strengthen  those  passive  impressions  which  counter- 
act beneficence.  The  scenes  into  which  the  Novelist  introduces  us  are. 
In  general,  perfectly  unlike  those  which  occur  in  the  world.  As  his 
object  is  to  please,  be  removes  from  his  descriptions  every  circumstance 
which  is  disgusting,  and  presents  us  with  histories  of  elegant  and  dig- 
nified distress.  It  is  not  such  scenes  that  human  life  exhibits.  We 
have  to  act,  not  with  refined  and  elevated  characters,  but  with  the 
mean,  the  illiterate,  the  vulgar,  and  the  profligate.  The  perusal  of  fic- 
titious history  has  a  tendency  to  increase  that  disgust  which  we  natur- 
ally feel  at  the  concomitants  of  distress,  and  to  cultivate  a  false  refine- 
ment of  taste,  inconsistent  with  our  condition  as  members  of  society. 
Nay,  it  is  possible  for  this  refinement  to  be  carried  so  far,  as  to  with- 
draw a  man  from  the  duties  of  life,  and  even  from  the  sight  of  those 
distresses  which  he  might  alleviate.  And,  accordingly,  many  are  to  be 
found,  who,  if  the  situations  of  romance  were  realized,  would  not  fail  to 
display  the  virtues  of  their  favourite  characters,  whoie  sense  of  duty  is 
not  suffictently^strong  to  engage  them  in  the  humble  and  private  scenes 
of  human  misery. 

To  these  effects  of  fictitious  history  we  may  add,  that  it  gives  no  ex- 
ercise to  our  active  habits.  In  real  life,  we  proceed  from  the  passive 
impression  to  those  exertions  which  it  was  intended  to  produce.  In  the 
contemplation  of  imaginary  sufferings,  we  stop  short  at  the  impression, 
and  whatever  benevolent  dispositions  we  may  feel,  we  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  them  into  action. 

From  these  reasonings,  it  appears,  that  an  habitual  attention  to  exhi- 
bitions of  fictitious  distress,  is  in  every  view  calculated  to  check  our  mo- 
ral improvement.  It  diminishes  that  uneasiness  which  we  feel  at  the 
sight  of  distress,  and  which  prompts  us  to  relieve  it.  It  strengthens 
that  disgust  which  the  loathsome  concomitants  of  distress  excite  in  the 
mind,  and  which  prompts  us  to  avoid  the  sight  of  misery ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  has  no  tendency  to  confirm  those  habits  of  active  benefit 
cence,  without  which,  the  best  dispositions  are  useless.  I  would  not, 
however,  be  understx)od  to  disapprove  entirely  of  fictitious  narrativesor 
t)f  pathetic  compositions.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  the  perusal  of 
them  may  be  attended  with  advantage^  when  the  effects  which  I  have 
mentioned  are  corrected  by  habits  of  real  business.  They  soothe  the 
mind  when  ruffled  by  the  rude  intercourse  of  society,  and  stealing  the 
attention  insensibly  from  our  own  cares,  substitute,  instead  of  discontent 
and  distress,  a  tender  and  pleasing  melancholy.  By  exhibitions  of  charac- 
ters a  little  elevated  above  the  common  standard,  they  have  a  tendency  to 
cultivate  the  taste  in  life ;  to  quicken  or  disgust  at  what  is  mean  or  offen- 
sive, and  to  form  the  mind  insensibly  to  elegance  anddignity.  Their  ten- 
dency to  cuitivaie  tlie  powers  of  moral  perception  has  never  been  dispu- 
ted ;  and  when  the  influence  of  such  perceptions  is  powerfully  felt,  and 
is  united  with  an  active  and  manly  temper,  they  render  the  character  not 
only  more  amiable,  but  more  happy  in  itself,  and  more  useful  to  others ; 
for  although  a  rectitude  of  Judgment  with  respect  to  conduct,  and  strong 
moral  feelings,  do,  by  no  means,  alone  constitute  virtue ;  yet  they  are 
frequently  necessary  to  direct  our  behaviour  in  the  more  critical  situft-  - 
tlons  of  life  i  and  they  increase  the  interest  we  take  in  the  general  pros- 
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pcirity  of  virtae  in  the  world.  I  believe,  Ukewite,  that,  by  meaoa  of  fic- 
titious history,  displays  of  character  may  be  most  successfully  given, 
and  the  various  weaknesses  of  the  heart  exposed.  I  only  meant  to  in- 
sinuate, that  a  taste  for  them  may  be  carried  too  far ;  that  the  sensibili- 
ty which  terminates  in  imagination,  is  but  a  refined  and  selfish  luxury  $ 
and  that  nothing  can  efiectually  advance  our  moral  improvement,  but 
an  attention  to^  the  active  duties  which  belong  to  our  stations. 

SBCTION  VI. 


CootinuAtlon  of  the  same  subjects-Important  Uses  to  wtuch  the  power  of  Imagi- 
nation is  subserrient. 

Thb  faculty  of  Imagination  is  the  great  spring  of  human  activity,  and 
the  principal  source  of  human  improvement.  As  it  delights  in  present- 
ing to  the  mind  scenes  and  characters  more  perfect  than  those  which  we 
are  acquainted  with,  it  prevents  us  from  ever  being  completely  satisfied 
with  our  present  condition,  or  with  our  past  attainments,  and  engages 
us  continually  in  the  pursuit  of  some  untried  enjoyment,  or  of  some  ideal 
excellence.  Hence  the  ardour  of  the  selfish  to  better  their  fortunes,  and 
to  add  to  their  personal  accomplishments ;  and  hence  the  zeal  of  the 
Patriot  and  the  Philosopher  to  advance  the  virtue  and  the  happiness  of 
the  human  race.  Destroy  this  faculty,  and  the  condition  or  man  will 
become  as  stationary  as  that  of  the  brutes. 

When  the  notions  ef  enjoyment  or  of  excellence  whieh  imagination 
has  formed,  are  greatly  raised  above  the  ordinary  standard,  they  inter- 
est the  passions  too  deeply  to  leave  us  at  all  times  the  cool  exercise  of 
reason,  and  produce  that  state  of  the  mind  which  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  £nthuslasm ;  a  temper  which  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  error  and  disappointment;  but  which  is  a  source,  at  the 
same  time,  of  heroic  actions  and  of  exalted  characters.  To  the  exag* 
gerated  conceptions  of  eloquence  which  perpetually  revolved  in  the 
mind  of  Cicero;  to  that  idea  which  haunted  his  thoughts  ofaUquidim' 
nunstjon  infinUumque  ;  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  splendid 
displays  of  human  genius ;  and  it  is  probable  that  isomething  of  the 
same  kind  has  been  felt  by  every  man  who  has  risen  much  above  the 
level  of  humanity,  either  in  speculation  or  in  action.  It  is  happy  for 
the  individual,  when  these  enthusiastic  desires  are  directed  to  events 
which  do  not  depend  on  the  caprice  of  fortune. 

The  pleasure  we  receive  from  the  higher  kinds  of  poetry  takes  rise, 
in  part,  from  that  dissatisfaction  which  the  objects  of  imagination  in- 
apire  us  with,  for  the  scenes,  the  events,  and  the  characters,  with  which 
our  senses  are  conversant.  Tired  and  disgusted  with  this  world  of  im- 
perfection, we  delight  to  escape  to  another  of  the  poet's  creation,  where 
the  charms  of  nature  wear  an  eternal  bloom,  and  where  sources  of  en- 
joyment are  opened  to  us,  suited  to  the  vast  capacities  of  the  human 
mind.  On  this  natural  love  of  poetical  fiction,  Lord  Bacon  has  founded 
a-very  ingenious  argument  for  the  soul's  immortality  ^  and,  indeed,  one 
of  the  most  important  purposes  to  Which  it  is  subservient  is  to  elevate 
the  mind  above  the  pursuits  of  our  present  condition,  ana  to  direct  the 
views  to  lugher  objects.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  rendered  subservient  also, 
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in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  mankind, 
by  the  tendency  which  it  has  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  society. 

As  the  pictures  which  the  Poet  presents  to  us  are  never  (even  in 
works  of  pure  description)  faithful  copies  from  nature,  but  are  always 
meant  to  be  improvements  on  the  originals  she  affords,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  must  have  some  effect  in  refining  and  exalting  our 
taste,  both  with  respect  to  material  beauty,  and  to  the  objects  of  our  pur-> 
suit  in  early  life.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  works  of  our  descrip- 
tive  poets  have  contributed  to  diffuse  that  taste  for  picturesque  beauty, 
which  is  so  prevalent  in  England,  and  to  recall  the  public  admiration 
from  the  fantastic  decorations  of  art,  to  the  more  powerful  and  perma- 
nent charms  of  cultivated  nature ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  first  ardours 
of  many  an  illustrious  character  have  been  kindled  by  the  compositions 
of  Hom^  and  Viigil.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  to  what  a  degree,  in  the  ear- 
lier periods  of  society,  the  rude  compositions  of  the  bard  and  the  min- 
strel may  have  been  instrumental  in  humanizing  the  minds  of  savage 
warriors,  and  in  accelerating  the  growth  of  cultivated  manners.  Among 
the  Scandinavians  and  the  Celts  wo  know  that  this  order  of  men  was 
held  in  very  peculiar  veneration ;  and,  Accordingly,  it  would  appear, 
from  the  monuments  which  remain  of  these  nations,  that  they  were  dis- 
tinguished by  a  delicacy  in  the  passion  of  love,  and  by  a  humanity  and 
generosity  to  the  vanquished  in  war,  which  seldom  appear  among  bar- 
barous tribes ;  and  with  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  how  men 
in  such  a  state  of  society  could  have  been  inspired,  but  by  a  separate 
class  of  individuals  in  the  community,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the 
pacific  profession  of  poetry,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  that  creative  power 
of  the  mind|  which  anticipates  the  course  of  human  affairs;  and  pre- 
sents, in  prophetic  vision,  to  the  poet  and  the  philosopher,  the  blessings 
which  accompany  the  progress  of  reason  and  refinement. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the  important  effects  of  Imagination  in 
multiplying  the  sources  of  innocent  enjoyment,  beyond  what  this  limit- 
ed scene  affords.  Not  to  insist  on  the  nobler  efforts  of  genius,  which 
have  rendered  this  part  of  our  constitution  subservient  to  moral  im- 

Erovement ;  how  much  has  the  sphere  of  our  happiness  been  extended 
y  those  agreeable  fictions  which  introduce  us  to  new  worlds,  and 
make  us  acquainted  with  new  orders  of  being !  What  a  fund  of  amuse- 
ment, through  life,  is  prepared  for  one  who  reads,  in  bis  childhood,  the 
fables  of  ancient  Greece !  They  dwell  habitually  on  the  memory,  and 
are  ready,  at  all  times,  to  fill  up  the  intervals  of  business,  or  of  serious 
reflection;  and  in  his  hours  of  rural  retirement  and  leisure,  they  warm 
his  mind  with  the  fire  of  ancient  genius,  and  animate  every  scene  he  en- 
ters, with  the  offspring  of  classical  fancy. 

It  is  however,  chie%  in  painting  future  scenes,  that  Imagination  loves 
to  indulge  herself,  and  her  prophetic  dreams  are  almost  always  favour- 
able to  happiness.  By  an  erroneous  education,  indeed,  it  is  possible  to 
render  this  faculty  an  instrument  of  constant  and  of  exquisite  distress ; 
but  in  such  cases  (abstracting  from  the  influence  of  a  constitutional  me^ 
lancholy)  the  distresses  of  a  gloomy  imagination  are  to  be  ascribed  not 
to  nature,  but  to  the  force  of  early  impressions. 

The  common  bias  of  the  mind  undoubtedly  hj  (such  is  the  benevo- 
lent appointment  of  Providence,)  to  think  favourably  of  the  future ;  to 
overvalue  the  chances  of  possible  goodj  and  to  undecrate  the  risks  pf 
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possible  evil ;  and  io  the  case  of  some  fortanate  indlTiduals,  this  dispo- 
sition remains  after  a  thousand  disappointments.  To  what  this  bias  of 
our  nature  is  owing,  it  is  not  material  for  us  to  inquire;  the  fact  is  ceiw 
tain,  and  it  is  an  important  one  to  our  happiness.  It  supports  us  under 
the  real  distresses  of  life,  and  cheers  and  animates  all  our  labours :  and 
although  it  is  sometimes  apt  to  produce,  in  a  weak  and  indolent  mind^ 
those  deceitful  suggestions  of  ambition  and  ranity,  which  lead  us  to  sa- 
crifice the  duties  and  the  comforts  of  the  present  moment,  to  romantic 
hopes  and  expectations  $  yet  it  roust  be  acknowledged,  when  connected 
with  habits  of  activity  and  regulated  by  a  solid  judgment,  to  have  a  fa« 
▼curable  effect  on  the  character,  by  inspiring  that  ardour  and  enthusiasm 
which  both  prompt  to  great  enterprises,  and  are  necessary  to  ensure  their 
success.  When  such  a  temper  is  united  (ais  it  commonly  is)  with  pleas* 
ing  notions,  concerning  the  order  of  the  universe,  and  in  particular  coa- 
ceming  the  condition  and  the  prospects  of  man,  it  places  our  happiness 
in  a  great  nseasure  beyond  the  power  of  fortune.  While  it  adds  a  dou- 
ble relish  to  every  enjoyment,  it  blunts  the  edge  of  all  our  sufferings ;  and 
even  when  human  life  presents  to  us  no  object  on  which  our  hopes  can 
rest,  it  invites  the  imagination  beyond  the  dark  and  troubled  horizon 
which  terminates  all  our  earthW  prospects^ to  wander  unconfined  in  the 
r^ions  of  futurity.  A  man  of  benevolence,  whose  mind  is  enlarged  by 
Philosophy,  will  indulge  the  same  agreeable  anticipations  with  respect 
to  society ;  will  view  all  the  different  improvements  in  arts,  in  com- 
merce, and  in  the  sciences,  as  co-operating  to  promote  the  union,  the 
happiness,  and  the  virtue  of  mankind ;  and,  amidst  the  political  disor- 
ders resulting  from  the  prejudices  and  follies  of  his  own  times,  will  look 
forward  with  transport,  to  theblessings  which  are  reserved  for  postoSi- 
ty  in  a  more  enlightened  age% 
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Note  (A.)  page  10. 


X  ^^  happy  in  being  able  to  quote  the  following  passage,  in  illustration  of  a 
doctrine,  i^;ain8t  which  I  do  not  conceive  it  possible  to  urge  any  thing,  but  the 
authority  of  some  illustrious  names. 

**  Puisque  Pezistence  des  corps  nVst  pour  nous  que  la  permanence  d'^tres 
"  dont  ies  propri^tis  rSpondent  4  un  certain  ordre  de  nos  sensations,  il  en  r^sulte 
**  qm*elle  n'a  rien  de  plus  certain  queceile  d^autres  Itres  qui  se  roanifestent  #ga- 
**  lement  par  leurs  enets  sur  nous ;  et  puisque  nos  observations  sur  nos  propres 
*'  faculty,  confirm^s  par  celles  que  nous  faisons  sur  Ies  ^tres  pensants  qui  ani- 
<*  mcnt  aussi  des  corps,  nenous  montrent  aucune  analogic  entre  I'^tre  qui  senrou 
**  qui  pense,  et  P^tre  qui  nous  ofTre  le  ph^nom^oe  de  I'itendue  ou  de  Pimp6n6. 
*<.trabiltt6,  il  n>y  a  aucune  raison  de  croire  ees  dtresde  la  m£me  nature.  Ainsi  la 
**  spirituality  de  Pao^e  n'est  pas  une  opinion  qui  ait  beso'm  de  preuves,  mais  lerS- 
*<  sultat  simple  et  naturel  d'une  analyse  ezactede  nos  idies,  et  de  nos  facuU^s.^ 
ViedeJt  Turg9tpar  M,  CwidarceU 

Des  Cartes  was  the  first  philosopher  who  stated,  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  man- 
ner, the  distinction  between  mind  and  matter,  and  who  pointed  out  the  proper 
plan  for  studying  the  intellectual  phenomena.  It  is  chiefly  in  consequence  of  his 
precise  ideas  with  respect  to  the  distinction,  that  we  ma^  remark,  in  all  his  meta- 
physical writings,  a  perspicuity  which  is  not  observable  in  those  of  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. 

Dr.  Reid  has  remarked,  that  although  Des  Cartes  infers  the  existence  of  mind 
from  the  operations  of  which  we  are  conseioos,  yet  he  could  not  reconcile  himself 
to  the  notion  of  an  unknown  substance,  or  substratum,  to  which  these  operations 
Mooged.  And  it  was  on  this  account,  he  conjectures,  that  he  made  the  essence 
of  the  soul  to  consist  in  thought ;  as,  for  a  similar  reason,  he  bad  made  the  es- 
sence of  matter  to  consist  in  extension.  But  I  am  afraid,  that  this  supnosition  is 
not  perfectly  reconcileable  with  Des  Cartes's  writings ;  for  he  repeatealy  speaks 
with  the  utmost  confidence  of  the  existence  of  substances  of  which  we  have  only  a 
relative  idea ;  and,  even  in  attempt'mg  to  shew  that  thought  is  the  essential  attri- 
bate  of  mind,  and  extension  of  matter,  he  considers  them  as  nothing  more  than 
attributes  or  qualities  belonging  to  these  substances. 

**  Per  substantiam  nihil  aliud  intelligere  possumus,  quam  rem  quae  ita  existit, 
**  at  nulla  alia  re  indigeat  ad  existenduro.  Et  quidem  substantia  qux  nulla  plane 
**  ve  indigeat,  unica  tantum  potest  intelligi,  nempe  Deus.  Alias  vero  omnes,  noo 
**  nisi  ope  concursus  Dei,  existere  posse  percipimus.  Atque  ideo  nomen  substan- 
*<  ti«  non  convenit  Deo  et  illis  tmtvoee,  ut  dici  solet  in  schoiis ;  hoc  est,  nulla  ^jus 
**  nominis  sig^ificatio,  potest  distincte  intelligi,  qus  Deo,  et  creatuils  sit  com- 
<<  munis. 

**  Possunt  autem  substantia  corporea,  et  mens,  sive  substantia  cogitans,  creata, 
*'  sub  lioc  communi  conceptu  intelligi ;  quod  sint  res,  quae  solo  Dei  concursu  aj^ent 
**  ftd  existendum.  Verumtamen  non  potest  substantia  primum  animadvert!  ex 
f*.boc  iok>,  quod  sit  res  existens,  quia  hoc  solum  per  se  nos  non  afficit :  sed  facile 
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**  ipsam  aenoscimua  ex  quolibet  ejus  attributo,  per  commanem  ilUim  notionem 
M  quod  oihiii  nulla  sunt  attributa,  nuUacTe  proprietates  aut  qualitates.  Ex  hoc 
■*'  ehim,  quod  aliquod  attributum  adesse  percipiamus,  concludimuB  aliquam  rem 
**•  exiatentem,  sive  substantiam,  eui  iUud  tribui  possit,  necessario  etiaro  adesse. 

**•  £t  quidem  ex  quolibet  attribute  substantia  eo^osciiur :  sed  una  tamen  est 
*<  cupusque  substantia  prxcipua  proprielas,  qux  ipsius  naturam  essentiamque  con* 
**  stituit,  et  ad  quam  alic  omnes  referuntur.  Nempe  extensio  in  longum,  latum 
'*  et  profiuidum  substantiae  corporeae  naturam  constituit ;  et  cogitatio  consUtuit 
**  naturam  substantiae  cogitantis.*'— JPrinci^.  PhUowph,  pars.  i.  cap.  51,  52,  53. 

In  stating  the  relative  notions,  which  we  have  of  mind  and  of  body,  I  have  avoid- 
ed the  use  of  the  word  tubBtance^  as  I  am  unwilling  to  furnish  the  slightest  occa* 
sion  for  controversy ;  and  have  contented  myself  with  defining  mivd  to  be  that^ 
which  feels,  thinks,  wills,  hopes,  ^^'^^\  ^^csires,  Sic.  That  my  consciousness  of 
these  and  other  operations  is  necessarily  accompanied  with  a  conviction  of  my 
own  exbtence,  and  with  a  conviction  that  all  of  them  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
being,  is  not  an  hypothesis,  but  a  fact ;  of  which  it  is  no  more  possible  for  me  to. 
dottbt,  than  of  the  reality  of  my  own  sensations  or  volitions. 


Note  (B.)  p.  40. 

Doctor  Held  remarks,  tliat  Des  Cartes  rejected  a  part  only  of  the  ancient  theory 
of  perception,  and  adopted  the  other  part  ^  That  theory,**  says  he, "  may  be  di- 
^  vided  into  two  parts :  the  first,  that  images,  species,  or  forms  of  external  objects^ 
'*  come  from  the  object,  and  enter  by  the  avenues  of  the  senses  to  the  mind :  the 
**  second  part  is,  that  the  external  object  itself  is  not  perceived,  but  only  the  spe- 
«  ciesor  image  of  it  in  the  mind.  The  first  part,  Des  Cartes  and  his  followers  re* 
**  jected  and  refuted  by  solid  arguments ;  but  the  second  part,  neither  he  nor  his 
*'  followers  have  thought  of  calling  in  question;  being  persuaded  that  it  is  only  a 
''  representative  image  in  the  mind,  of  the  external  object,  that  \pe  perceive,  and 
<*  not  the  object  itself.  And  this  image,  which  tlie  Peripatetics  called  aspecies, 
*'  he  calls  an  idea,  changing  the  name  only,  while  he  admits  the  thing.^* 

The  account  which  this  passage  contains  of  Des  Cartes^s  doctrine  concerning 
perception,  is,  I  believe,  agreeable  to  his  prevailing  opinion,  as  it  may  be  collected 
from  the  general  tenor  of  his  writings  ;  and  the  observation  with  which  it  con- 
cludes is  undoubtedly  true,  that  neither  he,  nor  any  of  his  followers  ever  called  in 
question  the  existence  of  ideas,  as  the  immediate  objects  of  our  perception.  With 
respect,  however,  to  the  first  part  of  the  ancient  theory,  as  here  stated,  it  may  be 
proper  to  remark,  that  Des  Cartes,  although  evidently  by  no  means  satisfied  with. 
It,  sometimea  expresses  himself  as  if  he  rather  doubted  of  it,  than  expressly  de- 
nied it;  and  at  other  times,  when  pressed  with  objections  to  his  own  particular 
system,  he  admits,  at  least  in  part,  the  truth  of  it. ,  The  following  passage  is  one 
of  the  most  explicit  I  recollect,  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  doctrine. 

'*  Observandum  prxterea,  animain,  nuUis  ima|^nibus  ab  objectis  ad  cerebrum 
"  missis  egere  ut  sentiat,  (contra  quam  communiter  philosophl  nostri  statuunt,) 
*<  aut  ad  minimum  longe  aliter  illarum  imaginum  naturam  concipiendam  esse 
''  quam  vulgo  fiL  Quum  enim  circa  eas  nil  oonsiderent,  praeter  similitudinem  ea» 
**  rum  cum  objectis  quae  repraescntant,  non  postunt  explicare,  qua  ratione  ab  ob> 
**  jectis  formari  queant,  et  recipi  ab  organis  sensuum  exteriorum,  et  demum  nervis 
^  ad  cerebrum  transvehi.  Nee  alia  causa  imaj^ines  istas  fin{;ere  eos  impultt,  nisi 
^  quod  viderent  mentem  nostram  efficaciter  pictura  excitari  ad  apptehendendum 
**  objectum  illud,  quod  exhibet :  ex  hoc  enim  judicarunt,  illam  eCMlem  roodo  ex- 
'*  citandam,  ad  apprehendenda  ea  quae  sensus  movent,  per  exiguas  quasdam  ima- 
«gines,  in  capite  nostro  delineatas.  Sed  nobis  contra  est  advertendum,  mulu 
'^  praeter,  imagines  esse,  quae  cogitatbnes  excitant,  ut  exempli  gratia,  verba  et 
*'  sigrna,  nuUo  modo  similia  iis  quae  significant."— IKopfric.  cap.  4.  §  6. 

In  his  third  meditation  (which  contains  his  celebrated  argument  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Deity)  the  following  passage  occurs. 

**  Sed  hie  praecipue  de  iis  est  quxrendum  quas  tanquam  a  rebus  extra  me  exis- 
^  tendibus  desumptas  considero,  quaenam  me  moveat  ratio  ut  illas  istis  rebus  simi« 
^  les  esse  existimem ;  nempe  itavtdeor  doctus  a  natura^et  prxterea  experior  illaa 
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«  non  a  mea  voluntate  nee  proinde  a  me  ipso  pendere*  sxpe  enim  Tel  invito  obveN 
*'  aantur,utjain,  sivevelim  slve  noUai,8entio  calorem,  et  ideo  puto  sensnm  illaniy 
^'  stve  ideam  coloris  a  re  a  me  diveraa,  nempe  ab  ignis,  cui  assideo  calore  mihl  ad- 
**■  venire,  nihilque  maeisobvium  e8t,quam  ut  judicem  isUm  rem  suam  simiUtudi- 
**  Rem  potius,  quam  aliud  quid  in  roe  immittere ;  qux  rationes  an  satis  firms  sint^ 
'^  jam  videbo.  Cum  hicdicome  ita  doctom  esse  a  natura,  intelligo  tanium  spon- 
**  taneo  quodam  impeiu  me  ferri  ad  boo  credendum,  non  lumine  aliquo  natural! 
*'  mihi  ostendi  esse  verum,  qu«  duo  muitum  discrepant,  nam  quaecumque  lumine 
<*  naturali  mibi  ostenduntur,  (ut  quod  ex  eo  quod  dubitem  sequatur  me  esse,  et 
**  similia,)  nullo  modo'dubia  esse  pos8unt,quia  nulla  alia  facultas  esse  potest,  cui 
*'  sque  fidam  ac  lumini  isti,  quxque  ilia  non  vera  possit  docere ;  sed  quantum  ad 
**  impetus  naturales,  jam  sgepe  olim  ^udicavi  me  ab  illis  in  detcriorem  partem  fu- 
^*  isse  impulsum  cum  de  bono  eligendo  ageretur,  nee  video  cur  iisdem  in  ulla  alia 
*^  re  magis  fidam.  Deinde  quamvis  idez  illx  a  voluntate  mea  non  pendeant,  non 
*<  ideo  constat  ipsaa  a  cebus  extra  me  positis  necessario  procedere ;  ut  enim  impe« 
**  tus  illi,  de  quibus  mox  loquebar,  quamvis  in  me  sint,  a  voluntate  tamen  mea 
*^  diversi  esse  videntur,  ita  forte  etiam  aliqua  alia  est  in  roe  facultas  nondum  mihi 
**  satis  cognita  istanim  idearum  efiectrix,  ut  bactenus  semper  visum  est  illas,  dum 
*<  somniO)  absque  ulla  rerum  extemarum  ope  in  roe  formari ;  ac  denique  quamvis 
•*  a  rebus  a  me  diversis  procederent,  non  inde  sequitur  illas  rebus  istis  similes  esse 
*'  debere ;  quinimo  in  multis  sxpe  magnum  discrimen  videor  deprehendisse ;  sic^ 
<*  exempli  causa,  duas  diversas  solis  ideas  apud  me  invenio,  unam  tanquam  a  sen- 
**  sibus  baustamy  et  qua:  maxime  inter  i|las  quas  adventitias  existimo  est  recen- 
*<  sends,  per  quam  mihi  valde  parvus  apparet ;  aliam  vera  ex  rationibus  astrono- 
**  mix  desumptam,  hoc  est  ex  notionibus  quibusdam  mihi  innatis  elicitam  vel  quo« 
*'  cumque  alio  modo  a  me  factum,  per  quam  aliquoties  major  quam  terra  exhibe* 
**•  tur  i  utraque  profecto  similis  eidem  soli  extra  me  existenti  esse  non  potest,  et 
*'  ratiopersuadet  illam  el  maxime  esse  dissimilem,  que  quam  proxime  ab  ipso  vi- 
**  detur  emanjlsse.  Quae  omnia  satis  demoostrant  me  non  bactenus  ex  certo  judi- 
*<  cio  sed  tantum  ex  cseco  aliquo  impulsu  credidisse  res  quasdaro  a  me  diversas 
**  existere,  quae  ideas  sive  imagines  suas  per  organa  sensuum,  vel  quolibet  alio 
«( pacto  mihi  immittant." 

Among  other  animadversions  upon  this  meditation  sent  to  Des  Cartes  by  one  of 
bis  correspondents,  it  is  objected  ;  ^  Videris  vertere  in  dubium  non  tantum  utrum 
**  idex  aliquae  procedant  ex  rebus  externis,  sed  etiam  utrum  omnino  sint  extemae 
<<  res  aliquae.^'  To  which  Des  Cartes  answers  :  Notandum  est,  me  non  sfRrmis- 
*^  se  ideas  rerum  materialium  ex  roente  deduci,  ut  non  satis  bona  fide  hie  fingis ; 
*'  expresse  enim  postea  ostendi  ipsas  a  corporibus  saepe  advenirfc,  ac  per  hoc  cor- 
**  porumexistentiamprobari/' — Vide  Objectiones  in  Methtationet  Benati  2)es  Car^ 
iet^  cum  ejtudem  ad  illat  Betponnombitt. 


Note  (C.)  page  42. 

In  consequence  of  the  inferences  which  Mr.  Hume  has  deduced  from  this  doc- 
trine concerning  cause  and  effect,  some  later  authors  have  been  led  to  dispute  its 
truth  ;  not  perceiving  that  the  fallacy  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Uuroe^  system  does  not 
consist  in  his  |>remises,  but  in  the  conclusion  which  he  draws  from  them. 

That  the  object  of  the  physical  inquirer  is  not  to  trace  necessary  connexions,  or 
to  ascertain  the  efficient  causes  of  phenomena,  is  a  principle  which  has  been  fre- 
quently ascribed  to  Mr.  Hume  as  its  author,  both  by  his  followers  and  by  his  oppo- 
nents ;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  of  a  much  earlier  date,  and  has  been  maintained  by  many 
of  the  most  enlightened,  and  the  least  sceptical  of  our  modem  philosophers :  nor 
do  I  know  that  it  was  ever  suspected  to  have  a  dangerous  tendency,  till  the  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Hume's  writings.  **  If  we  except'*  (says  Dr.  Barrow)  "  the  mutual 
*'  eausalitv  and  dependence  of  the  terms  of  a  mathematical  demonstration,  I  do 
"  not  think  that  there  is  any  other  causality  in  the  nature  of  things,  wherein  a  ne- 
**  cessary  consequence  can  be  founded.  Logicians  do  indeed  boast  of  I  do  not  know 
**  what  kind  of  demonstrations,  from  external  causes  either  efficient  or  final,  but 
*<  without  being  able  to  shew  one  genuine  example  of  any  such;  nay,  I  imagine  it 
^  is  impossible  for  them  so  to  do.    For  there  can  be  no  such  connexion  of  an  ex- 
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« tcrnal  efficient  cause  with  its  effect,"  (at  least  none  such  can  be  understoed  by 
us  1  •'  through  which,  strictly  speaking^,  the  cfiRfcct  is  aecessiril^  supposed  by  the 
•«  supposition  of  the  efficient  cause,  or  any  detcminate  cause  by  the  supposition  of 
•*  the  effect."  He  adds  afterwards,  **  Therefore  there  can  be  na  argumentation 
*«froin  an  efficient  cause  to  the  effect,  or  from  an  effect  to  the*  cause  which  is 
lawfully  necessary."— 3li«*emottca/  Lecture$  read  at  Camkridge^ 

Pr  Butler  too,  in  his  discourse  on  the  ignorance  of  man,  has  remarked,  that 
« it  is  in  general  no  more  than  effects  that  the  most  knowing  are  acquainted  with ; 
«  for  as  to  causes,  they  are  as  entirely  in  the  dark  as  the  most  igiwrant"  Whstt 
'«  are  the  laws,"  (he  continues,)  «*  by  which  matter  acts  on  matter,  but  ceruin 
''effects,  which  some  having  observed  to  be  frequently  repeated,  have-reduced 
*•  to  eenerat  rules  ?**—BuTL«a's  &niioftt. 

»•  The  laws  of  attraction  and  repuUion,"  (says Dr.  Berkeley)  •*  are  to  be  regard- 
"  ed  as  laws  of  motion,  and  these  only  as  rules  or  methods  observed  in  the  pro- 
«'  ductions  of  natural  effects,  the  efficient  and  final  causes  whereof  are  not  of  m«f- 
•«  cbanical  consideration.  Certainly,  if  the  explaining  a  phenomenon  be  to  assign 
« its  proper  efficient  and  final  cause,  it  should  seem  the  mechanical  philosophera 
«« newr  expUined  any  thing ;  their  province  being  only  to  discover  the  laws  of 
«'  nature ;  that  is,  the  general  rules  and  methods  of  motion  \  and  to  account  for 
«'  particuUr  phenomena,  by  reducing  them  under,  or  shewing  their  conferttaity  to 
«*iiich  general  rules.'*— Siris  :  ©r,  PhthwpfiictU  Inqturiet  concetninjt  the  Virtuetdf 

Tar  Water,  p.  108,  ,         ,  .  ,.  -^v       *        u 

**  The  words  attraction  and  reputuon  may,  m  compliance  witn  custom,  be  used 

**  where,  accurately  speaking,  motion  alone  is  meant.— iUd  p.  114. 
«*  Attraction  cannot  produce,  and  in  that  sense  account  for,  the  phenomena ;  bc- 

*<  ing  itself  one  of  the  phenomena  produced  and  to  be  accounted  for.''-- :JMU  p. 

*»"Tbere  is  a  certain  analogy,  constancy,  and  uniformity  in  the  phenomena  or  ap- 
*«  pearances  of  naiure,  which  are  a  foundation  for  general  rules ;  and  these  are  a 
<»  grammar  for  the  understanding  of  nature,  or  that  series  of  effects  in  the  visible 
"  world,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  foresee  what  will  come  to  pass  m  the  natund 
"  course  of  things,  Plotinus  observes,  in  his  third  Ennead,  that  the  art  of  presa- 
«  ging,  is  in  some  sort  the  reading  of  natural  letters  denoting  order,  and  that  so 
**  far  forth  as  analogy  obtains  in  the  universe,  there  may  be  vatic'mation.  And  in 
"  reality,  he  that  foretells  the  motions  of  the  planets,  or  the  effects  of  medicine^, 
«*  or  the  result  of  chemical  or  mechanical  experiments,  may  be  said  to  do  it  by 
••  natural  vaticination."— iftW.  p.  120, 121.  .       .    »     .  . 

**  Instruments/ occasions,  and  signs,  occur  in,  or  rathrr  make  up  the  whole  visi- 
"  ble  /course  of  nature.^'— IWrf.  p.  1 23. 

The  following  very  remarkable  passage  from  Mr.  Locke  shews  clearly,  that  thiB 
eminent  philosopher  considered  the  connexion  between  impulse  and  motion,  as  a 
conjunction  which  we  learn  from  experience  only,  and  not  as  a  consequence  deduci- 
ble  from  the  consideration  of  impulse,  by  any  reasoning  a  prion.  The  passage  is  the 
more  curious,  that  it  is  this  particular  application  of  Mr.  Hume's  doctrine,  that  has 
been  generally  supposed  to  furnish  the  strongest  objection  against  it. 

«  Another  idea  we  have  of  body,  is  the  power  of  communicating  motion  by 
"  impulse  j  and  of  our  souls,  the  p6wer  of  exciting  motion  by  thought  These  ideas, 
"  the  one  of  body,  the  other  of  our  minds,  every  day's  experience  clearly  furnishes 
*' us  with ;  but  if  here  again  we  inquire  how'  this  is  done,  we  are  equally  in  the 
**  dark.  For  in  the  communication  of  motion  by  impulse,  wherein  as  much  motion 
"  is  lost  to  on^  body,  as  is  got  to  the  other,  which  is  the  ordinariest  case,  we  can 
'*  have  no  other  conception,  but  of  the  passing  of  motion  out  of  the  one  into  another ; 
••  which  I  think  is  as  obscure  and  inconceivable,  as  how  our  minds  move  or  stop  our 
"  bodies  by  thought,  which  we  every  moment  find  they  do." 

«4  The  comrounicatian  of  motion  by  thought,  which  we  ascribe  to  spirit 

"  is  as  evident  as  that  of  impulse  which  we  ascribe  to  body.  ConsUnt  experience 
•*  makes  us  sensible  of  both  of  these,  though  our  narrow  understandings  can  com- 
"  prebend  neither." 

"To  conclude,  sensation  convinces  us,  that  there  are  solid  extended 

•«  substances ;  and  reflection,  that  there  are  thinking  ones  :  experience  assures  u? 
«  of  the  existence  of  such  beings ;  and  that  the  one  hath  a  power  to  move  body 
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"  by  impulse,  and  \\\t  other  by  thought. — If  we  would  inquire  faiiher  into  their 
"nature,  causes,  and  manner,  we  perceive  not  ihe  nature  of  extension  clearer  than 
"  we  do  of  thinking'.  If  we  would  explain  them  any  farther,  one  is  as  easy  as  the 
*^  other ;  and  there  is  no  more  difficulty  to  conceive,  how  a  substance  we  know 
"  not,  should  by  thouglu  sei  body  into  motion,  than  how  a  substance  we  know  not, 
**  should  by  impulKe  act  body  into  motion.''— Locks,  book  ii.  chap.  23.  §  28,  29. 

It  is  not  indeed  very  easy  to  reconcile  the  foregoing  obsenrtttvons,  which  are,  in 
every  respect,  worthy  of  the  sagacity  of  tliis  expellent  philosopher,  with  the  pas- 
sage quoted  from  him  in  page  46  of  this  work^ 

Some  of  Mr.  Hume's  reasonings  concerning  the  nature  of  the  connexions  among 
physical  events,  coincide  |)erfectly  with  Uiose  of  Malebranche  on  the  same  subject ; 
but  they  were  employed  by  this  last  writer  to  support  a  very  different  conclusion. 

At  a  still  earlier  period,  Hobbes  expressed  himself  with  resptct  to  physical 
connexions,  in  terms  so  nearly  approaching  to  Mr.  Hume's  that  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  they  did  not  suggest  to  him  the  language  which  he  has  employed 
on  that  subject.  '•*  What  we  call  experience,"  (he  remarks)  *'  is  nothing  else  but 
•*  remembrance  of  what  antecedents  have  been  followed  by  what  consequents." — 
*'  No  man,"  (he  continues,)  '*  can  have  in  his  mind  a  conception  of  the  future ;  for 
"  the  future  i»  not  yet;  but  of  our  conceptions  of  the  past  We  make  a  future,  or 
*' rather  call  past,  future  relatively.  Thus  after  a  man  bath  been  accustomed  to 
**  see  like  antecedents  followed  by  like  consequents,  whensoever  he  seeth  the  like 
''come  tu  pass  to  any  thing  he  had  seen  before,  he  looks  there  should  follow  it  the 
^  same  that  followed  then.  When  a  man  hath  so  often  observed  like  antecedents 
^  to  be  followed  by  like  consequents,  that  whensoever  he  seeth  the  antecedent,  he 
*<  looketh  again  for  the  consequent,  or  when  he  seeth  the  consequent,  maketh  ac- 
**  count  there  hath  been  the  like  antecedent,  then  he  calleth  both  the  antecedent 
*'  and  the  consequent  signs  of  one  another." — Hobbbs'  Tripos, 

I  am  doubtful  whether  I  should  not  add  to  these  authorities,  that  of  Lord  Bacon, 
who,  although  he  has  no  where  formally  stated  the  doctrine  now  under  considera- 
tion,  has  plainly  taken  it  for  granted  in  all  his  reasonings  on  the  method  of  prose- 
cuting philosophical  inquiries;  for  if  we  could  perceive  in  any  instance  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  cause  produces  its  effect*  we  should  be  able  to  deduce  effect  from 
its  cause  by  reasoning  a  priori/  the  impossibility  of  which  he  every  where  strong^ 
ly  inculcates.  **  Homo  naturae  minister  et  interpres  tan  turn  faclt  et  intelligit  quan- 
•'  turn  de  naturae  ordine  re  vel  mente  observaverit ;  nee  amplius  secit  aut  protest." 
I  acknowledge,  at  the  same  time,  that,  from  the  general  scope  of  Lord  Bacon's 
wrflings,  as  well  as  from  some  particular  expressions  in  them  witli  regard  to  cau- 
ses, I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  his  metaphysical  notions  on  the  subject  were  not 
very  accurate,  and  that  he  was  led  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  obser« 
vation  and  experiment  in  natural  philosophy,  not  from  a  speculative  consideration 
of  our  ignorance  concerning  necessary  connexions,  but  from  a  conviction,  founded 
on  a  review  of  the  history  of  science,  of  the  insufficiency  of  those  methods  of  in- 
quiry which  his  predecessors  had  pursued.  The  notion  which  the  ancients  had 
firmed  of  tlie  object  of  philosophy,  (which^  they  conceived  to  be  the  investigation 
of  efficient  causes,  j  was  the  principial  circumstance  which  misled  them  in  their  re- 
aearches  :  and  the  erroneous  opinions  of  Des  Cartes  on  the  same  subject,  frustrat- 
ed all  the  eftbrts  of  his  great  and  inventive  genius,  in  the  study  of  physics,  ^er- 
^spicQum  est,'*  fsays  he  in  one  passage,)  ''optimam  philosophandi  viam  nos  se- 
^  quuturos,  si  ex  ipsiu^  Dei  cognitione  rerum  ab  eo  creatarum  cognitiooem  dedu- 
«*  cere  conemur,  ut  ita  scientiam  perfectissimam  quae  est  efTectuum  per  causas  ac» 
'"•quiramus."* 

The  strong  prejudice  which  has  been  entertained  of  late  against  Mr.  Hume'a 
doctrine  concerning  the  connexion  among  physical  events,  in  consequence  of  the 
daogeroos  conclusions  to  which  it  has  erroneously  been  supposed  to  lead,  will,  I 
hope,  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  multiplying  so  many  authorities  in  support  of  it. 

Note  (D)  page  4a 

This  language  has  ever  been  adopted  by  philosophers,  and  by  atheists  as 
well  as  tlieista.    The  latter  have  represented  natural  events  as  part*  of  a  great 

^  There  it,  1  believe,  reasoo  to  doubi  if  Dcf  Cartes  had  ever  rMid  the  works-  of  Bacon. 
VOli.  I.  34 
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chain,  the  higbeat  link  of  which  is  supported  by  the  Deity.  The  former  have 
pretended,  that  there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  the  number  of  links  to  be  infi- 
nite. Mr.  Hume  had  the  merit  of  shewing  clearly  to  philosophers,  that  our  com- 
mon language,  with  respect  to  cause  and  effect,  is  merely  analogical ;  and  that  if 
there  be  any  links  among  physical  events,  they  must  forever  remain  invisible  to  us. 
If  this  part  of  his  system  be  admitted?  and  if^  at  the  same  time,  we  admit  the  au- 
thority of  that  principle  of  the  mind,  which  leads  tis  to  refer  every  change  to  an 
efficient  cause «  Mr.  Hume^s  doctrine  seems  to  be  more  favourable  to  theism,  than 
even  the  common  notions  upon  this  subject ;  as  it  keeps  the  Deity  always  in  view^ 
not  only  as  the  first,  but  as  the  constantly  operating  efficient  cause  in  nature,  and 
as  the  great  connecting  principle  amofig  all  the  various  phenomena  which  we  ob. 
serve.  This,  accordingly,  was  the  conclusion  which  Malebranche  deduced  froan 
pretnises  very  nearly  the' same  with  Mr.  Hume^s. 

Note  (B)  page  64. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  his  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  has  taken  notice  of  the 
quickness  with  which  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  carried  on,  and  has  referred 
to  the  acquired  perceptions  of  sight,  at  a  proof  of  it.  The  same  author  has  been 
•truck  with  the  connexion  between  this  class  of  facts  and  our  habitual  actions : 
but  he  does  not  state  the  question,  whether  such  actions  are  voluntary  or  not.  I 
think  it  probable,  from  his  mode  of  expression,  that  his  opinion  on  the  subject  wais 
the  same  with  mine.  The  following  quotation  contains  all  the  remarks  I  recollect 
in  his  writing,  that  have  any  connexion  with  the  doctrines  of  the  present  chapter. 
<^  We  are  farther  to  consider,  concerning  perception,  that  the  ideas  we  receive 
"by  sensation  are  often,  in  grown  people,  altered  by  the  judgment,  without,  our 
•«  taking  notice  of  it.  When  we  set  before  our  eyes  a  round  globe,  of  any  uniform 
"colour,  e.  g,  ^Id,  alabaster,  or  jet,  it  is  certain  that  the  idea  thereby  imprinted 
**  in  our  mind  is  of  a  flat  circle,  Tariously  shadowed,  with  several  degrees  of  light 
^  and  brightness  coming  to  our  eyes.  But  we,  having  by  use  been  accustomed  to 
^  perceive  what  kind  of  appearance  convex  bodies  are  wont  to  make  in  us,  and 
•■  What  alterations  are  made  in  the  reflections  oflightby  the  difference  of  the  sen- 
^•ible  figure  of  bodies ;  the  judgment  presently,  by  a  habitual  custom,  alters  the 
•*  appearances  Into  their  causes ;  so  that,  from  that  which  truly  is  variety  of  sha- 
«•  dow  or  colour,  coUectmg  the  figure,  it  makes  it  pass  for  a  mark  of  figure,  and 
*^franies  to  itself  the  perception  ofa  convex  figure,  and  an  uniform  colour  ;  when 
"  the  idea  we  receive  from  thence  is  only  a  plane  variously  coloured ;  as  is  evident 
*«  in  painting.^^    Chap.  ix.  4  8. 

**  But  this  is  not,  I  think,  usually  in  any  of  our  ideas  but  those  received  by 
**tighi;  because  sight,  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  our  senses,  conyeying  to 
•*  our  minds  the  ideas  of  lipht  and  colours,  which  are  peculiar  only  to  that  sense, 
**and  also  the  far  different  ideas  of  space,  figure,  and  motion,  the  several  varieties 
**  whereof  change  the  appearances  ot  its  proper  object,  viz.  light  and  colours,  we 
*«  bring  ourselves  by  use  to  judge  of  the  one  by  the  other.  This,  in  many  cases,  by 
*•  a  settled  habit  in  things  whereof  we  have  frequent  experience,  is  performed  so 
^  constantly,  and  so  quick,  that  we  take  that  for  the  perception  oT  our. sensation, 
**  Which  is  an  idea  formed  by  our  judgment;  so  that  one,  viz.  that  of  sensation, 
«*  serves  only  to  excite  the  other,  and  is  scarce  taken  any  notice  of  itself;  as  a  man 
"  who  reads  or  hears  with  attention  and  understanding,  takes  little  notice  of  the  . 
**  characters  or  sounds,  but  of  the  ideas  that  are  excited  m  him  by  them. 

''•  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  tliis  is  done  with  so  little  notice,  if  we  consider  how 
••  very  quick  the  actions  of  the  mind  are  performed  :  for  as  itself  is  thought  to  take 
•*  up  no  space,  to  have  no  extension,  so  its  actionsseem  to  require  no  time,  but  ma- 
"  ny  of  them  seem  to  be  crowded  into  an  instant.    I  speak  this  in  comparison  to 
**  ^  actions  of  the  body.    An v^ one  may  easily  observe  this  in  his  own  thoughts, 
••  who  Will  take  the  pains  to  reflect  on  them.    How,  as  it  were  in  an  instant,  do 
«^^«  SI*     11^'^**  ®°*^  glance,  see  all  paru  of  a  demonstration,  which  may  very 
well  be  called  a  long  one,  if  we  consider  the  time  it  will  require  to  put  it  into 
•  words.  Mid  step  by  step  shew  it  to  another  ?  Secondly,  we  shaU  not  be  much  sur- 
prised that  tbis  IS  done  in  us  with  so  Uttlc  notice,  if  we  consider  hJpw  the  faciUty 
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f^  wfilch  we  get  of  doing  thingB  by  a  cnstom  of  doing,  makes  tbem  often  pasa  in 
^  tis  wtthoat  our  notice.  Habits,  especially  such  as  are  began  very  early,  come 
**  at  last  to  produce  actions  in  us,  which  often  escape  our  obsenration.  How  fre- 
^  quently  do  we  in  a  day  cover  our  eyes  with  our  eye-lids,  without  perceiving  that 
**  we  are  at  all  in  the  dark  ?  Men  that  by  custom  have  got  the  use  of  a  bye.word» 
'*  do  almost  in  every  sentence  pronounce  sounds,  which,  though  .taken  notice  of 
^  by  others,  they  themselves  neither  hear  nor  observe ;  and,  therefore  it  is  not  so 
^  strange  that  our  mind  should  often  change  the  idea  of  its  sensation  into  that  of 
*^  its  judgement,  and  make  one  serve  only  to  excite  the  other,  without  our  taking 
'*  noUce  of  it.»»— Ibid.  §  9,  10. 

The  habit  mentioned  by  Locke,  in  this  para^ph,  of  oce^sionally  winkmg 
with  the  eye-lids,  (which  is  not  accompanied  with  any  memory  of  our  beinr,  in 
every  such  instance,  in  a  momentary  state  of  total  darluiess,)  deserves  to  be  added 
to  the  cases  already  mentioned,  to  shew  the  dependence  of  memory  upon  atten- 
tion. 

Note  (F.)  page  86, 

**  -— — Platoni  quid  idea  sit,  peculari  tractationeprolixe  excuBSimtis,^  qur  oo^ 
**  suliab  iis  debet,  qui  accurate  totam  rei  se^iem  pemoseere  cupiunt.  Noe  pro  prae. 
"  sentis  instituti  modo  paucis  notamus,  Platoni  id«un  non  esse  illam,  qux  ex  con- 
^  templatione  objectorum  singularium  exsurgit  notionem  universalem  reique  aie* 
**  cujus  generalem  conceptum,  quern  recentiores  ideara  vocant^  ille  $i^  vocavit  et 
**•  ab  idea  distinxit.  Sed  idae  sunt  illi  essentiaiia  rcram  omnium  singulariura  ez- 
*^  emplaria,  #otosv7I«  gaudentia,  ad  quorum  naturam  indolemque  res  singalares 
^  ibrmatn  sunt,  et  quae  illis  veram  certamque  atc[ue  stabilem  essentiam  tai^iuntur* 
*^  Has  ideas  ex  divina  mente  •riri^  inque  ea  radicari,  sua  autem  propria  suhtantia 
**  gaudere,  et  esse  ttvrm^  %mt  •fTmi  sfr««tatuit,  et  circa  eerum  cognitionem 
**  versari  intellectum  humanum,  ut  his  rerum  essentiis  separattm  et  extra  maite- 
»*  riam  existentibus  cognoscendis  cardinem  verti  totius  philosopbiac  asseruit.  Ri- 
«« diculum  id  visum  Aristotelii  dari  extra  materiam  ^usmodi  essentias  univer- 
«  sales,  quibus  res  omnes  s'm^lares  essentialiter  modificarentur,  rato^  esse  h«c~ 
<*  Tt^trttrfMtrm  et  nugas  otiosi  ingenii,  Platonemque  sine  causa  ratiopeque  suffix 
**  cieoti  haec  somnia  ex  schoUs  Pytha^reorum,  quse  istis  entibiu  personabant,  re- 
^cepisse,  suoque  intuliase  sjrstemati.  Cum  autem  negmre  non  auderet,  esse  in  re- 
**•  bus  formas  essentiales,  has  ideas,  sive  fbrmas,  qua  voce  Pktonicum  nomen  expri- 
**•  mere  maluit,  materise  ab  etemoesse  impretsas,  et  in  eo  latere  ai&mavit,  et  ita 
<*  demum  ex  rationibus  istis  formisque  seminalibus,  materiam  esse  formatam  sta<* 
"  tmt."— Brack.  Hist.  Phil,  iii-  p.  905. 

Note  (G.)  page  8d. 

The  Stoics,  ;who  borrowed  many  of  their  doctrines  from  the  other  sehooU  of 
philoBOphr,  seem,  in  particular,  to  have  derived  their  notions  on  this  subject  flrom 
some  of  their  predecessors.  Stilpo*  who  was  of  the  Megaric  sect,  is  said  to  have 
held  opinions  approaching  nearly  to  those  of  the  Nominalists. 

**  Stdpo  universalia  plane  sustuUt.  Dicebat  enim  :  aui  hominem  dicat  eum  ne* 
**'  minemdicere,  quod  non  hone  vel  ilium  ea  vox  significet,nec  huic  magi^qaam 
«■  alteri  conveniat.— 'Scilicet  supponebat  Stilpo,  non  dari  hominem  in  abstractor 
"  adeoque  has  specie^  et  genera  rerum  non  naiura  existere ;  cum  neque  in  hpc 
"  Deque  in  alio  homine,  ille  homo  universalis  queat  ostendL  Inductione  itaque 
**  Acta,  cum  neqoe  hunc,  neque  ilium,  neque  alium  hominem  esse  coUigeret,  in* 
**  ferebat  nullum  esse  hominem,  sicque  ludendo*  ambigua  hominis  in  genere.sive 
"  abstraeto,  uti  logici  dicunt,  and  in  Individuo  sive  singolari  considerati  notione, 
-**  incautos  exagituiat.    Altiora  tamen  hie  latere  putat  P.  Bayle,  et  non  in  solo 

*Bracker  here  alludes  to  his  work,  eotitledi  Historia  Philosophka  de  Ideis ;  which.  V 
hava  n^var  had  an  opportonity  of  seeing. 
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*<  veH^oaiin  lusu  Mibttitisse  SUIpon^m.  «ed^univtr8aliA.8ive  prBedicitbUia.negftyissc* 
'•■r^Neqqe  prortus  ease disaimile,  fuUw StUponem  inter  eos^qui  unWersalia praeter 
'*  nuda  nomina  nihil  essa  dicerent,  qaod  et  cynicoa  fecisse  et  alioa,  alibi  docuimua .  r 
**  quorum  partes  poatea  susceperun^  Abselardi  sequacea  et  tota  nominaUum  sec- 
<*  u.''— .Brucker,  vol.i.  p.  619, 


Note  (H.)  page  ST. 

**  Seottlg  zl  Rosc€linu«  vel  Rucelinua  sacerdos  et  philosopbus  Compendiensis 
'^  ab  Ariatotele  lecessum  fecit,  et   in    Stoicorum  castra  ita  transiit,  ut  statueret, 
^  unireraalia,  nee  ante  rem,  nee  in  re  existere,  nee  ullam  habere  realeni  ezisten* 
'*  tiaiii»  sed  esse  nuda  nomina  et  voces,  quibus  rerum  singulanum  genera  denoten- 
<»tur.>v^Brucker,  Hist.  Phil,  vol   iii.  p.  90a 

*'  Dum  Porphynius  pnidenter  quBestionem  ;  an  universalia  revera  existant,  omit- 
'*  tendam  esse  censet,  de  qui  inter  Platonicos  et  Stokos  mire  decertari  noverat, 
"  occasionem  auppeditavit  otiso  Roscelini  ingenio,  eam  novo  acumine  ingenii  ag- 
*'gi«diendi  defimendique.*'— /(k'J.  vol.  iii.  p.  674. 

Roscelinus  was  a  native  of  Britany,  and  canon  of  Compiegne.  He  is  mueh  ce1e« 
brated,  even  by  his  adixraaries  for  tlie  acutenesa  and  subtilty  of  his  genius,  which 
he  displayed  both  in  scholastical  and  theological  controversy.  He  was  <;ondem  n« 
ed  for  Tritheism  by  a  council  assembled  at  Soiasons  in  the  year  1092.  (^S^e  Mo- 
a^Eiv's  EcchtiasHcai  Huttunf^J  It  does  not  appear  tliat  he  evec  taught  in  Paris, 
or  that  he  gave  public  Lectui-es  {  but  he  had  the  honour  to  direct  the  studies,  and 
to  form  the  phi losbphical  opinions  of  Abetard,  by  whose  means  the  innovations  he 
had  introduced  into  Uiatectics  obtained  a  very  wide  and  rapid  circulation.— 
<BmucKKB,  vol.  iii.  p.  738.)  He  is  mentioned  as  an  Englishman  by  Mallet,  in  his 
life  of  Bsoeii,  and  by  other  writers  ;  a  mistake  into  which  they  have  fidlen,  by  con- 
loundii>g  Britain  with  Brefagne.  Very  Aitlle -is- known :of  the  particalars  ofhts 
life.  ^  P«  imum  nomin^lium  siunt  fuiase,'*  says  Leibnitz  ;  ^  ivtdo  quern  Rocelinnm 
"  Briionem.*'    .Set  hU  DiittrktHon  de  ^ttff^  PhU^eofhic^  MarH  JVinlii, 

Tue  opinion  of .Abelard  concerning  UnivenaU,  4a  said  to  have  dif&red,  in  eome- 
reaped,  from  that  of  his  master.  "  Alius  consistit  in  voeibus,'*  saya  John  of  Saiia* 
,  bury  who  was  a  scholar  of  Abelard,  ^f  licet  hsc  opiniooum  Roscelinosoeierevni- 
**  nino  jam  evanuent  r  alius  sermones  intuetur,  ei  ad  illos  detorquet,  qnicquid 
^'  alicubi  de  universalibya  meminit  acriptum.  In  hao  autem  opUuone  depivheilsus 
'*  cat  Peripatettcua  Abelardus  noster."-^«M'efa(fl!|'.  lib.  ii.  c  17. 

Of  this  diiference  between  the  doctrines  of  Roscelimis  and  Abelard,  I  find  mf- 
self  perfectly  unable  to  give  any  account  $  and  I  am-  glsd  to  find  ibat  Morhoff.  ac- 
knowledges his  ignorance  upon  the  same  subjf  ct,  ^  Alii  fuerunt,  qui  universalis 
^  qnae&ivei'unt,  flon  tarn  in  vocibus  quam  in  sermonibus  intej^ ;  quod  Job.  Baiia* 
**  btriensis  adscribit  Peiro  Abelardo  ;  quo  quid  intelligat  ille^  mibt  non  satia  hf 
««  quet.*'— JPofyAwi.  tom.  ii.  lib.  i.  cap.  13?  I  2. 

Absurd  aa  iiiese  controversies  may  now  appear,  such  waa  the  prevailing  taate  of 
the  twelfth  century  that  they  seduced  the  young  and  aspiring  reind  of  Abelard 
from  all  the  other  pursuits  which  Europe  .then  presented  to  hia  ambition.  *\  Ut 
^  mdifaris  gorlae  pompam,'*  says  he,  cum  hseredi^ate  et  prteroga^va  primogeni- 
**•  toruni  meorum  fratribus  derelinquens,  Mart  Is  curitt  peniitis  abdicarero,  ut  M  i- 
^'  nervtt  gremio  educarer .^' — ffiat.  Calam*  Suar,  c.  i. 

Among  the  literary  men  of  this  period,  none  seems  to  have  arisen  to  such  an  em- 
inent superiority  above  his  affe,  in  the  liberality  of  his  philosophioal  views,  as  John 
of  Salisbury,  the  celebrated  friend  of  archbishop  Becket.  In  his  vouth  he  had  stu- 
died at  Ports  under  Abelard  and  other  eminent  masters,  and  had  applied  himself, 
^itK  diRUnguished  ardour  and  success,  to  the  subtile  apeculatione  wliich  then  oc* 
cupied  the  schools.  After  along  absence,  wlien  his  mind  was  enlarged  by  more 
liberal  and  usettil  pursuits,  and  by  an  extensive  intercourse  with  the  world,  he 
had  the  eurtosity  to  revisit  the  bcene  of  his  early  studies,  and  to  compare  bis  own 
aoquisiiiona  with  those  of  his  old  companions.  The  accoimt  which  begives  of  thia 
visit  is  St  rikingly,characteriatical,  both  of  the  writer  and  ofhia  age  :  *  Inventi  srnit, 
«'  qui  fuerant,  et  ubi :  neque  enim  ad  palmam  visi  aunt  proceaaiaae  ad  qutfationca 
«*  pristinas  dirimendat,  neqiia  propositiunculam  unam  adjeccnmt  Ezper 
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*< JUtcita^ue  suns  quod  Uqiijdo€oliig''rpotesty  quia  sieut  dialectics  aliaB«Kpedit 
*■*  dsoiphnas,  cic,  si  sola  nierit,  jacet  ezsanguia  et  stertlis,  UcJ^'—Metalo^.  lib.  ii* 
cap.  10. 

The  same  Autiior,  speaking  of  the  controversy  between  the  NomtnaUata  and  the 
Realists,  thus  expresses  hiinself : "«  Qumtionem  de  geoeribus  et  speciebiu  in  qiia 
^  laborans  mundtis  jam  senuit;  in  qua  plus  temporis  consumptum  est  quam  in  ac- 
^*  qulrendo  et  rejendo  orbia  imperio  conaumserit  Ceesarea  domos  :  plus  efTusum 
*'  pecunix,  quam  in  omnibus  divitiia  suis  possederit  Croesus.  Use  enim  tamdiu 
**  multos  tenuity  ut  cum  hoc  unum  tota  vita  qusererent,  tandem  nee  istud,  nee 
'*  ilud  mvenircnl."~Z>e  Am^#  CuriaUum^  lib.  vii.  cap.  12, 

Note  (1.)  p.  96. 

ft Secta  Nominalium,  omnium  inter  acholaaticaa  profuodissimay  et  hodier- 

*'  nz  reformatx  philosophandi  rationi  congruentissima  i  qux  quum  olire  mazim^ 
*'  fineret,  nunc  upud  scholasticcte  quidem,  eztincta  est.  Unde  conj'tcias  decre- 
**  menta  potii^  quim  augmenta  acumiois.  Quam  autem  ipse  Nizoliua  noster  se 
*'  Nominalem  excertc  profiteri  non  dubitet  propefincm  capitis  sezti,  libri  primi; 
'^  et  vero  in  realitate  formaliuttim  et  uni^ersalium  evertenda  nervus  disputa- 
'^  tbnia  ejus  omnis  potissimum  contineatur,  pauca  quadaro  de  Ndminalibus 
'*aubjice<e  oprz  prettum  duzi.  Nominaleaaun^  qui  omnia  putant  esse  nuda 
"  nomna  praeter  substantias  singulares,  abstractorum  igitur  et  universalium  reali- 
"  tatem  prorsua  toUunt.  Primum  autcro  nominalium  aitmt  fuisse  nescjo  q^em 
*'  Bucelinum  Britonem,  cujus  occasione  cruentacertamina  in  academia  Parisiensi 
"  luerunt  ezcitata. 

**  Diu  autem  jacuit  in  tenebj'is  secta  nominalium,  donee  maximi  vir  ingenii,  et 
^  eruditionis  pro  iUo  kvo  summae»  Wilhelmua  Occam.  Anglos,  Scoii  discipulus, 
"  sed  mox  oppugnator  mazimus,  de  improviso  earn  resuscitavit ;  conaanaere  Gre* 
"  gorius  Arimifiensis^  Gabr.  Biel,  et pletique ordinis  Augustinianorum,  unde etin 
y  MaKini  Lutheri  scriptis prionbus  amor  noniioalium  satis  elucet,. donee  procc^ 
'^  dente  tempore  erga  omnes  monachos  acqualiter  aifeotua  ease  cccpii.  Generafis 
*'  autem  regula-esty  qua  nominales  passim  utuntur  (  entia  non  esse  muUiplicanda 
'^  pr»teriieceasitatem.  H«c  regula  ab  aliia  passim  oppuguatur,  quasi  injuria  in 
*'  divinam  ubertalem,  liberalem  potiuaquam  parcam>  et  varietate  ac  copia  rerum  . 
*'  gaudentem.  Sed|  qui  sic  objteiunt,  non  satia  mihi  nominalium  mentem  cepisae 
**  ridentur.,  quae^  etsi  obscurious  proposita,  bucredit :  bypo4hes'm  eo  esse  melii»- 
**  rem,  quo  simpliciorem,  ei  in  cauaia  eorum  quae  apparent  reddendis  eum  optime 
'*  se  gerere,  qui  quam  paucisaima  gratia  auppoi»t«  Nam  qui  aliter  agit,  eo  ipso 
**  natitram,  aut  potiua  autorem  ejus  Deum  ineptK  superfluiutis  accusal.  Si  quiv 
'*  aatimiDmus  rationem.phenomenonun  ccelestium  redoere  potest  paucis  supaoaitis, 
*^  meris  nimirum  niotibtia  stmplicibus,  circularibus»  ejus  cert^  hyps|ihesis  ejus  hj- 
**  potheai  prMferenda  erit,  qui  multia  orbibua  vane  implezis  ad  explicanda  ccelestia 
**  ihdiget.  Ex  hac  jam  regula  nominales  deduzerunt,  omnia  in  rerum  natura  cs* 
**  pUcari  posse,  etsi  universalibus  et  fermalitalibus  realibus  prorsus  careatur  i  qua 
**  sententia  nihil  veriua,  nihil  nostri  temporis  philosopbo  dignius,  usque  adeo,  ut 
*^  credam  ipsum  Occamum  non  fuisse  nominaliorem,  quam  nunc  est  Thomas  Hob* 
*»  bes,  qoi  ut  vemm  &tear,  mibi  pUisquam  nominabt*  videtur.  Non  contentna  - 
**  eoim*  eum  Hominalibus  universalia  ad  nomina  reducere,  ipsam  rerum  veritatem 
**  ait  in  nominibus  consistere,  ac,  quod  majus  est,  pendere  ab  arbitrio  humano-, 
**  quia  Veritas  pendat  a  definitionibus  terminomm,  definitiones  autem  terminorum 
**  ab  arbitrio  bumano.  Hse  est  sententia  viri  inter  profundissimos  seculi  ceosen« 
^'di,  qua,  ut  dizi,  nihil  potest  esse  nominalius.^* 

This  passage  from  Lerbnitz  has  given  rise  to  a  criticism  of  Marhoff,  which  ap. ' 
pears  lo  me  extremely  ill  founded.—*'  Accenset  nominalibus"  (says  he,)  *'  Leib-- 
**^  nitztua  Thomam  Hobbesium,  quern  ille  ipso  CIccamo  nominaliorem,  et  plusquam 
**•  nominalem  vocat,  qui  non  contentua  cum  nominalibus  universalia  ad  oomina 
"  reducere,  ipsam  rerum  veritatem  lut  in  nominibus  consistere,  ac  quod  majus  est, 
"  pendere  ab  arbitrio  bumano.  Qu«  bella  ejus  sententia,  quamquam  laudat  earn 
"  Leibnitzius,  monstri  aliquid  alit,  ac  plane  nequaro  est  Immaiiia  enim  ex  uno 
^  nimmo  paradozo  fluunt  ab9urda."—M abbot.    FofybUur.  vol.  ii«  p.  81. 
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Iflfaall  not  at  present  enter  into  a  particular  examination  of  the  docttdne  here  m*' 
cribed  to  Hobbes,  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  afterwards  under  the 
article  of  Reasonijig.  I  cannot,  however,  help  remarking  that  nothing  but  ex- 
treme  inattention  to  the  writings  of  Leibnitz,  could  have  led  MarhofF  to  suppose* 
that  he  had  g^ven  his  sanction  to  such  an  opinion.  In  the  very  passage  which  baa 
now  been  quoted,  the  expression  (**  qui,  ut  verum  fatear,  mihi  plusquam  nomina* 
lis  videtur^*)  plainly  implies  a  censure  of  Hobbes's  philosophy,  and  in  another  dis- 
sertation, intitled  ^'  MedUadoncs  de  Co^tiane,  VerUate^  et  Jdeit,  he  is  at  pains 
directly  to  refute  this  part  of  his  system  ;— ^  Atque  ita  hahemus  quoque  discrimem 
"  inter  definitiones  nominates,  qux  notas  tuntum  rei  ab  aliis  discemends  conti- 
**  nent,  et  reales,  ex  quibus  constat  rem  esse  possibilem,  et  hac  ratione  satisfit 
*^  Hobbio,  qui  veri tales  volebat  esse  arbitrarias,  quae  ex  deiinitionibus  nomioalibua 
^'  penderent ;  non  considerans  realitatem  definition  is  is  arbitrio  non  esse,  nee  quas- 
**  libet  notiones  inter  se  posse  con|ungi,  Kec  definitiones  nominales  sufficiunt  ad 
**  perfectam  scientiam,  nisi  quando  aliunde  constat  rem  definitam  esse  possibilem*. 
Sec.  &c. — LaiBHiTzix,  OperOf  Edit,  Dutens,  torn.  ii.  p.  16,  17. 


Note  (K.)  p.  98. 


**'To  form  a  clear  notion  of  truth,  it  is  very  necessary  to  consider  truth  of 
«*  thought,  and  truth  of  words,  distinctly  one  from  another  :  but  j^et  it  is  very 
**  difficult  to  treat  of  them  asunder  :  because  it  Is  unavoidable,  in  treating  of  men- 
^  tal  propositions,  to  make  use  of  words  :  and  then  ttie  instances  given  of  mental 
^  propositions  cease  immediately  to  be  barely  mental,  and  become  verbal.  For  a 
'*  mental  proposition  being  nothing  but  a  bare  consideration  of  the  ideas,  as  they 
^  are  in  our  minds  stripped  of  names,  they  lose  tlie  nature  of  purely  mental  pro- 
*'  positions,  as  soon  as  they  are  put  into  words. 

<'  And  that  which  makes  it  yet  harder  to  treat  of  mental  and  verbal  propositions 
^  separately,  is,  that  most  men,  if  not  all,  in  their  thinking  and  reasonings  with* 
^  in  themselves,  m^e  use  of  words  instead  of  ideas,  at  least  when  the  subject  of 
**  their  meditation  contains  in  it  complex  ideas.''    Locxa,  b.  iv.  c.  5.  §  3,  4. 

*«  — ^—  But  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  truth.  We  must,  I  say,  observe 
'^  two  sorts  of  propositions,  that  we  are  capable  of  making. 

**  First,  mental,  wherein  the  ideas  in  our  understandings  are  without  th^  use  of 
**  words  put  together  or  separated  by  the  mind,  perceiving  or  judging  of  their 
**  agreement  or  disagreement 

**  Secondly,  verbal  propositions,  which  are  words,  the  signs  of  our  ideas,  put 
•*  together  or  separated  in  affirmative  or  negative  sentences,  8tc." — Ibid  %  5. 

**  Though  the  examining  and  judging  of  ideas  by  themselves,  their  names  being 
"  quite  laid  aside,  be  the  best  and  surest  way  to  clear  and  distinct  knowledge ; 
'^yet  though  the  prevailing  custom  of  using  sounds  for  ideas,  I  think  itis  veryseL 
^  dom  practised.  Eveiy  one  may  observe  how  common  it  is  for  names  to  be 
'}  made  use  of,  instead  of^he  ideas  themselves,  even  when  men  think  and  reasoa 
«'  widiin  their  own  breasts  :  especially  if  the  ideas  be  very  complex,  and  made  up 
•*of  a  great  collection  of  simple  ones.  This  makes  the  consideration  of  woroa 
<«  and  propositions  so  necessaiy  a  part  of  the  treatise  of  knowledge,  that  it  is  very 
**•  hard  to  speak  intelligibly  of  the  one,  without  explaining  the  other. 

*  All  the  knowledge  we  have,  being  only  of  particular  or  of  general  truths,  it  is 
"  evident  that  whatever  may  be  done  in  the  former  of  these,  the  latter  can  Tkev:ei' 
**  be  well  made  known,  ana  is  very  seldom  apprehended,  but  as  conceived  and  ex* 
*•  pressed  in  words."    Book  iv.  c.  6.  §  1,  2. 

From  these  passages  it  appears  that  Locke  conceived  the  use  which  we  make  of 
words  in  carrying  on' our  reasonings,  both  with  respect  to  particular  and  general 
truths,  to  be  chiefly  the  effect  of  custom  ;  and  that  the  employment  of  language^ 
however  convenient,  is  not  essential  to  our  intellectual  operations.  His  opinioa 
therefore  did  not  coincide  with  that  which  I  have  ascribed  to  the  Nominalists. 

On  tlie  other  ^tand,  the  following  passage  shews  clearly,  how  widely  his  opinioa 
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difiefed  from  that  of  the  RealUU ;  and  indeed  it  wotdd  hare  led  us  to  believe  that 
it  was  the  same  with  Berkeley's,  had  not  the  foregoing  quotations  contained  an 
explicit  declaration  of  the  contrary. 

"  To  return  to  the  general  wonis,  it  is  plain,  by  what  has  been  said,  that  gene- 
**  ral  and  universal  belong  not  to  the  real  existence  of  things,  but  are  the  inventions 
*<  and  creatures  of  the  understanding,  made  by  it  for  its  own  use,  and  concern  only 
**  signs  of  general  ideas,  and  are  so  applicable  indifTerenity  to  many  particular 
**  things  and  ideas  are  general,  when  they  are  set  up  as  the  representatives  of  ma- 
"  ny  particular  things  :  but  universality  belongs  not  to  things  themselves,  which 
**  are  all  of  them  particular  in  their  existence ;  even  those  words  and  ideas  which 
«« in  their  signification  are  general.  When,  therefore,  we  quit  particulars,  the  ge- 
^  nerals  that  rest  are  only  creatures  of  our  own  making  i  their  general  nature 
^  being  nothing  but  the  capacity  they  are  put  into  by  the  understanding,  of  signify* 
"  ing  or  representing  many  particulars.  For  the  signification  they  have,  is  no- 
"  thing  but  a  relation  that  by  the  mind  of  man  is  added  to  them.    Book  iii.  c  3, 

On  the  whole,  it  is  evident,  that  Mr-  Loeke  was  neither  completely  satisfied 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists,  nor  with  that  of  the  Realists;  and  therefore  I 
think  it  is  with  good  reason,  that  Dr.  Reid  has  classed  him  with  the  Oonceptualists. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Loc^e  has  put  this  matter  beyond  all  doubt  himself;  for,  In  explain« 
ing  the  manner  in  which  we  conceive  univer^als,  he  has  stated  his  opinion  in  the . 
strongest  and  most  paradoxical  and  nu>st  contradictory  terms.  The  ridicule  be- 
stowed on  this  part  of  his  philosophy  by  the  Author  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  al- 
though censured  for  unfairness  by  Dr.  Warburton,  is  almost  justified  by  some  of 
bis  expressions. 

Note  (L.)  page  103. 

In  a  letter  from  Leibnitz  to  a  Scotch  gentleman  (Mr.  Burnet  of  Keroney)  dated 
in  the  year  1697i  there  is  the  following  passage : 

**  JVi  consid^r6  avec  attention  le  grand  ouvrage  du  caractere  r^el,  et  langage 
•*  philosopbique  de  Monsieur  Wilkins.  Je  trouve  qu'il  y  a  tnis  une  infinite^  debel- 
**  les  choses,  et  nous  n'avons  jamais  eu  one  table  de  prMicamens  plus  accomplie. 
^  Mais  Papplication  pour  les  caract^res,  et  pour  la  langue,  n'est  point  conformed 
^ce  qu'on  pouvoit  etdevoit  faire.  Pavois  consid€r6  cette  matiere  avant  k-  livre 
*'  de  Monsieur  Wilkins,  quand  j'^tois  un  jeune  homme  de  dix  neuf  ans,  dans  mon 
^  petit  livre  de  arte  combinatorial  et  mon  opinion  est  que  ces  caract^res  v^ritable- 
**  ment  r^els  et  philosophiques  doivent  r€pondre  ^  I'analyse  des  pensfies.  11  est 
^  vrai  que  ces  caract^res  pr^upposent  la  veritable  philosophic,  et  ce  n'est  que 
'^  pr^nfement  que  j'oserios  entreprendre  de  les  fabriquer.  Les  objections  de  M. 
■*  Dalgarus,  et  de  M.  Wilkins,  centre  la  m^thode  v^ritablement  philosophique,  ne 
*<  sont  que  pour  excuser  I'imperfection  de  leurs  essais,  et  marqueot  seuiement  les 
«•  difficultCs  qui  les  en  ont  rebut €s.'' 

The  letter  of  which  tliis  is  apart,  was  published  at  the  tn^o^  A  Defence  of  Dr, 
Claiikz^  fwhich  I  believe  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Dr*  Gregory  Sharpe,)  and  which 
was  printed  at  London  in  1744.  The  person  mentioned  by  Leibnitz  under  the 
name  of  B(f  •  Dalgarus,  was  evidently  Qeorge  Delgamo,  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  and 
««thor  of  a  small  and  very  rare  book,  entitled  ••  An  Signontm^  vutgd  character 
**  univertalia  et  lingua  philoeopfiica,  gtia  poterunt  honrinet  diverntnmorum  idiomatum^ 
**  apatio  duarum  tepUmanarum^  omnia  ammi  eta  eensa,  ("in  rebut  famiUaribue^J  non 
**namu  intelUgibiliter,  aive  acribendo^  tive  loquendo,  nmtuo  cornmumcare^  guam  Unguie 
**  popriU  vernacuHa.  PratereCLy  hine  etiam  poterunt  juvenea^  pkUoaophLe  prindpia^ 
**  etveram  logics  praxitiy  dtiua  et  fadliua  muUo  imbibere>  quam  ex  vulgaribua  pkilom 
**  aophorum  acripHaV 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  work  of  Dalgamo  is  never  (at  least  as  far  as  I  re- 
collect) mentioned  bv  Wilkins ;  although  it  appears  from  a  letter  of  Charles  I.  pre- 
fixed to  Dalgarno^s  book,  that  WilkinS  was  one  of  the  persons  who  had  reCom* 
foeoded  him  to  the  royal  favour. 
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The  treatise  de  Arte  ComUnatoHa  is  published  in  the  second  volume  of  Dutens* 
edition  of  Leibnitz's  works,  biit  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  throw  much  lig^ht  on 
his  views  with  respect  to  a  philosophical  lan^uag^. 

•  I  must  request  the  indul{^ce  of  the  reader  for  adding  to  the*  length  of  this  note, 
by  quoting  a  passage  from  another  performance  of  Leibnitz;  in  which  he  has  fill* 
len  into  a  train  of  thought  rerAarkablv  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Hume  and  Dr.  Camp* 
bell,  in  the  passages  already  quoted  from  tliem  in  this  section.  The  performance 
is  entitled,  MetHtationes  de  t^ogmtione^  Veritate  et  Ideit^  and  it  printed  in  the  second 
volume  of  Dutens'  edition. 

"  Plerumque  autem,  prssertim  in  analysi  longiore,  noh  totam  ^imul  natiiram  rei 
••  intuemur,  sed  rerum  loco  signis  utinuir,  quorum  explicationem  in  prcsentt  ali- 
c'qua  cogitatione,  compendii  causa,  solemus  prtetermittere,  scientes  aut  ctvden- 
«'  tes  nos  earn  habere  in  patestate :  ita  cum  chiliogonum,  »eu  polygonum  mitle 
•<^asqualium  laterum  cogito,  not)  semper  natnram  Uteris,  et  aequalitatis,  et  mille- 
«*  narii  (veu  cubi  a  denario)  considero,  sed  vocabulis  istis  (quorum  sensus  obscure 
•'saltern,  atque  imperfecte menti  ubversatur)  in  animoutor,  loco  idearum,  quas  de 
(*'iis  habeo,  quoniam  memini  me  signifieationero  istorum  vocabulorum  habere,  el- 
«^  plicat;onem  autem  nunc  judico  necessariaro  non  esse;  qualem  cogitattonem 
<*cxcam,vel  etiam  symbolicam  appellare  soleo,  qua  et  m  algebra,  et  in  arithmetic* 
^'  utimur,  imo  fere  ubique.  Et  certe  cum  notia  valde  composita  est,  non  possumUs 
**  omnes  ingrcdientes  earn  notiones  simul  cogitare  :  ubi  tamen  hoc  licet,  ve^  sxltem 
•«  in  quantum  licet  cognilionem  voco  intuilivam.  Notionis  diminctse  primitivae  nort 
"  alia  datur  cognitio,  quam  intuitlva,  ut  compositarum  plerumque  cogitatio  nort 
••  nisi  symbolica  est. 

^<  Es  his  jam  patet,  nos  eonim  qnoque,  qnx  distincte  cognoscimus,  ideas  non 
^'percipere,  nisi  quatenus  cognitatione  intuitiva  utimur.  Et  sane  contingit,  ut  nos 
^  saepe  falso  credamus  habere  in  .animo  ideas  rerum,  cumfalso  supponlmua  al^uot 
"  terminos,  quibus  utimur,  jam  a  nobis  fuisse  explicatos :  nee  verum  aut  eerie  am- 
**  biguitati  obnoxium  est,  quod  aiunt  aliqui,  ton  posse  nos  de  re  aliqUa  dicere,  in« 
^  teuigendo  quod  dicimus,  qUin  ejus  habeamus  ideam.  Saepe  enim  vocabula  ista 
'*  singula  utcanque  intelligimus,  aut  nos  antea  intellixisse  meminimus,  quia  tamen 
**  hac  cogitatione  caeca  contenti  sumus,'  et  resolutionem  notionum  non  satis  prose* 
quimur,  fit  ut  latest  nos  contradictio  quam  forte  notio  composita  inrolvit.^' 

Note  (M.)  page  112. 

As  the  passage  quoted  in  the  text  is  taken  from  a  work  which  is  but  little  known 
in  this  country,  I  shall  subjoin  the  original. 

( c<  Qy«i[  nte  goit  permis  de  prfeenter  a  ceux  qui  refusent  de  croire  a  cea  perfec* 
**'tioniiemens  successifPs  de  Pespdce  humaine,  un  cxrmple  pris  dans  les  sciences  oii 
"la  marche  de  Xa  v6rit6  est  la  plus  siire,  oil  elle  peut  £tre  mesur^  avec  plus  de 
*'*pr£cision.  Ces  v^ritds  ^I6mentaires  de  g6om£lrie  et  d'astronomie  qui  avoient 
'*  €t6  dans  lUnde  6t  dans  PGgypte  une  doctrine  occulte,  sur  Inquelle  des  prdtrea 
'^'ambitieux  avoient  fond^  leur  empire,  6toient  dans  la  Gr^ce;  au  temps  d^Archt- 
^*  n)ede  ou  d'Hipparque,  des  oonnoissances  vulgaires  enseigntes  dans  les  fcoles 
***communes.  Dans  le  siecle  dernier,  il  sufiisoit  de  qtielques  ann€es  d*§tude  pour 
**  savoir  tout  ce  qu^Archim^de  et  Hipparque  avoient  pa  connoltre;  et  aujourd^hui 
"^deux  ann^es  de  l^enseignement  d*un  professeur  vont  au-deU  de  ce  que  savoient 
"'Leibnitz  ou  Newton.  Qu'on  m£dite  cet  exempte,  qu^on  saisisse  cette  chaine  qui 
^*'s'6ter»d  d*un  pr6tre  de  Memphis  k  Euler,  et  remplit  la  distance  immensr  qui  les 
^'s^ppre ;  qu'on  observe  ^  chaque  6poque  le  g^nie  devan^ant  le  siecle  present,  et 
*'  la  m6diocril6  atteignant  i  ce  qu'il  avoit  dficouvert  dans  celui  qui  pr6c€driit,  on 
•'Apprendra  que  la  nature  nous  a  donnS  les  moyens  d*6pftrgner  le  temps  et  de  m6- 
*'  naffer  Pattention,et  quM  n'existe  aucune  raison  de  croire  que  ces  moyens  puissent 
••"avoir  un  terme.  On  verra  qu^au  moment  oik  une  multitude  de  solutions  particu- 
"  lieres,  de  faits  Isolds  commencent  i  6puiser  Pattention,  a  fatiguer  la  m^moire, 
'^ces  theories  dispersfies  viennent  seperdre  dans  une  m^tbode  g6n£rale,  tous  les 
**  faits  se  r^unir  duns  Un  fait  unique,  et  que  cei  generalisations,  ces  reunions  r^ 
'^  pet^B  n'ont,  comme  les  multiplications  successives  d'un  nombre  par  lui-in£me^ 
<•  d'autre  limite  quMn  infini  auquel  il  est  impossible  d^atteindre.''— iSur  T^titruc* 
•*  Ifon  pubUque,  par  M.  Goetsobost. 
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How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  a  doctrine  so  pleasing,  and»  at  the  same 
time  so  philosophical  should  have  beeo  disgraced  by  what  has  been  sjnce  written 
by  Condorcet  and  others,  concernmg  the  Perfectibility  of  Man,  and  iu  pisobable 
effect  in  banishing  from  the.eanh»  Vice,  Disease,  and  Mortality  !  Surely  they  who 
can  reconcile  their  minds  to  such  a  Creed,  might.be  expected  to  treat  with  some 
mdulgence  the  credulity  of  the  multitude.  Nor  is  it  candid  to  complain  of  the 
slow  pnogress  of  Truth,  when  it  is  blended  with  similar  eztraragancies  in  Philo- 
sophical Systems.    • 

While,  however,  we  reject  these  absurdities,  so  completely  contradicted  by  the 
whole  analogji  of  human  afikirs,  we  ought  to  gusu*d  with  no  Icsa  caution  against 
another  Greed,  much  mere  prevalent  in  the  present  timea:->-a  Creed,  which 
taking  for  granted  that  all  things  are  governed  by  chance  or  by  a  blind  destiny, 
overlooks  the  beneficent  arrangement  made  by  Providence  for  the  advancement 
and  for  the  dtiTusion  of  useful  knowledge  $  and,  m  defiance  both  of  the  moral  sug- 
ipestions  and  of  the  universal  experience  of  mankind,  treats  with  ridicule  the  sup- 
posed tendency  of  truth  and  justice  to  prevail  finally  over  falsehood  and  iniquity. 
If  the  doctrine  which  encourages  these  favourable  prospects  of  the  future  fortunes 
of  our  race,  leads,  when  carried  to  an  extreme,  to  paradox  and  inconsistency;  the 
system  which  represents  this  doctrine,  even  when  stated  with  due  limitations  as 
altogether  groundless  and  visionary,  leads,  by  a  short  and  ineviuble  process,,  to 
the  conclusions  eitber  of  the  Atheist  or  of  the  Manichaean.  In  the  midst,  indeed^ 
of  stich  scenes  of  violence  and  anarclw  as  Europe  has  lately  witnessed,  it  is  not 
alwajrs  easy  for  the  wisest  and  best  of^  men  to  rema'm  faithnil  to  their  principles 
and  their  hopes :  But  what  must  be  the  opinions  and  the  views  of  tliose,  who,  du- 
ring these  storms  and  convulsions  of  the  Moral  World,  find  at  once,  in  the  appa- 
rent retrogradation  of  Human  Reason,  the  gratification  of  their  Political  Ambition^ 
and  the  secret  triumph  of  their  Sceptical  Theories  ?— - 

Fond,  impious  Man  *  Think'st  thou  yon  mnguioe  Cloud, 
Rais'd  by  thy  breath,  has  quenchM  the  Orb  of  Day  ? 
To-morroir  he  rfpairs  the  golden  ^ooS^ 
And  warms  the  Nations  wiih  redoubled  ray. 


Note  (N.  page  125. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  under  the  titl*  of  OecmtomiwU,  I  comptvhend 
not  merely  the  disciples  of  Quenudj  but  all  those  writers  in  France,  who  about  the 
same  time  with  him,  began  to  speculate  about  the  natural  order  of  political  socie-  - 
ties ;  or  in  other  words,  about  that  order  which  a  poli^cal  society  would  of  itself 
gradually  assume,  on  the  supposition  that  law  had  no  other  object  than  to  protect 
completely  the  natural  rights  of  individuals,  and  left  every  man  at  liberty  to  pur- 
sue his  owiv interest  in-  his  own  way,  as  Icmg  as  he  abstained  from  violating  the 
rights  of  others.  The  connexion  between  this  natural  order  and  tlie  improvement 
of  mankind,  has  been  more  insisted  on  by  the  biographers  of  Turgot  than  by  any 
other  authors ;  and  the  imperfect  hints  which  they  have  given  of  the  views  oi 
that  truly  great  man  upon  this  important  subject^  leave  us  much  room  to  regret 
(hat  he  had  rtot  leisure  to  execute  a  work,  wliich  he  appears  to  have  long  .ag- 
itated, on  the  principles  of  moral  and  political  philosophy. 

Fie  die  M .  TuaaoT.    Partie  ii.  p.  53. 

It  is  merely  for  want  of  a  more  convenient  expression  that  I  have  distinguished 
these  different  writers  by  the  title  of  Oecvmmittt.  It  is  in  this  extensive  sense 
that  the  word  is  commonly  understood  in  this  country ;  biit  I  am  sensible  that  it  ia 
somewhat  ambiguous,  and  that,  without  the  explanation  which  I  have  ^ven,  some 
or  my  observations  might  have  been. supposed  to  imply  a  higher  admiration  than 
I  really  enteruin  of  the  writings  et  M.  Quesnu,  and  of  the  affected  phraseology 
employed  by  his  sect 
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Tha  coonexian  between  M.  Torgot  jwd  M.  Quesiuiif^nd  the  eoincidenoe  off  their 
opinions  about  the  knoat  esaentUU  prinoiplet  of  leg^tshttioii,  will  I  hope  justify  me 
for  ranking  the  former  with  the  Oeeonomists ;  although  his  views  seem  to  have  beea 
maoh  more  enlarged  than  those  of  his  contemporaries  i  and  although  he  expressly 
dtSDlaimed  an  troplieit  aeouiescenee  in  the  opinions  of  any  particular  sect. 
.  «^  lIvTttfffot  ^tudia  la  doctrine  de  M.  Goumay  ei  de  M.  Qqesnai,  en  pfofita,  w^ 
^^Urtndit  propre;  et  la  eombinaet  avec  la  oonnoissance ^Hl avoit  do  Droit^ef 
*f  avec  le  gmndes  vues  de  Ug^ation  civile  et  crtminelle  qui  avoient  occupy  sa 
^  tJBteet  intertask  son  eaur,  parvint  &  en  for'mer  sur  le  goutememeot  des  nations 
*<  on  coepfl  de  prinoipca  k  kii,  embrassant  lea  deux  autresy  ei  plus  complet  en* 
"core.** 

.  Mimoiret  duria  Viettk*  Ouvrag'e^  de  M.  Tvbgdt,  far 

^  M.DuvoKT,^.  40,41. 

*'  U  arpus6^pour  avoir  6t6  attach^  ^ilusteun  sectes,  ou  k  pluaieurs  socidti  qu^on 
*f  appelait  minsi ;  et  les  amis  qu'il  avait  dans  ces  aoci^ifis  diverses  lui  reprochaient 
**  lafis  oesse  de  n^  ^tre  pas  de  leur  avis ;  et  sans  cesae  il  leur  reprochait  de  son 
**  e6ti  de  voutoir  &ire  eommunaut^  d*opinions,  et  de  se  rendre  solidaites  les  una 
<^  pour  les  ua/tftB*  II  oroyait  eette  marche  propre  ii  retarded  les  progr^  m^mes 
'» de  leurs  dteoavert*."— /M.  ^  41, 49. 


Note  (OJ  page  171. 

ll^e  foregoing  obs^atioos  on  the  state  of  the  mind  in  sleep,  and  on  tlie  pbe- 
mena  o)'dreaminf»  were  written  as  long  ago  as  the  year  17^2}  and  were  read 


(nearly  in  the  form  m  which  they  are  now  published)  in  the  year  1773,  in  a  private 
literary  soeieW  ia  this  university,  X  considerable  number  of  years  afterwards,  at 
a  time  when  I  waa  occupied  with  very  different  pursulu,  1  happened,  in  turning 
over  an  old  volume  of  the  Scots  MagasineCthe  volume  for  the  year  1749.)  to  m^et 
with  a  khort  essay 'bn  the  same  subject,  which  surprised  me  by, its  coincidence  with 
seme  ideas  which  had  fonMerlv  occurred  to  me.  \  have  reason  i6  believe  that  t))ia  es* 
sa^r  is  very  little  known,  aa  I  have  nev^  seen  it  referred  to  by  any  of  the  numerous 
v^iters  who  have  since  treated  of  the  human  mind ;  nor  have  even  heard  it  once 
mentioned  in  conversation.  J  had  some  time  ago  Mfe  satisfaction  to  l^arn  acciden- 
tally, that  tlie  author  was  Mr.  Thomas  Melville,  a  gentleman  who  died  atihe  ear- 
ly agie  ot  27;  and  whose  ingenious  observations  on  light  and  colours' (pablished 
in  the  Essays  of  the  Edinbur^^h  Philosophics^l  Society)  are  well  known  over  Eurooe. 
,  The  passaires  which  coincide  the  ^ost  reitarkably  with  the  doctrine  I  have  sta* 
ted,  arc  the  following.^  \  ^uotc  the  first  with  particular  pleasure,  on  account  ^f 
the  yupport  t^htch  itgWes  to  an  opinion  which  I  formerly  proposed  in  tlie  e^aajfon 
donc^ptibn,  and  on  which  I  hkve  the  misfoHuhe  to  diiter  from  some  pfroy  friends*. 
^  ^'M^H  lam  walkSng  ut>  the  High-street  of  Edinbuigh,  (he  objects  which  strike 
'*  my  eyes  and  ears  give  me  an  idea  of  their  presence ;  and  this  idea  is  lively,,  fiill, 
^'9M  permane&t,  as  arising  from  the  cont'moed  operation  of  light'  and  sojind  oh  tb^ 
^  organs  ofsende*  ,     • 

^  Again,  when  t  km  abienllTrom  ^inburgh,  hut  corkeeitsfts'  ox^^agifins  myself 
'^^Xo  walk  up  the  High  street;  in  relating,  perhaps,  irhit  befel  me  on  suchaa 
<«  occasiofi,  Ihav^  likewise  in  my  mind  an  idea  of  what  is  usulfy  s^n  and  heard 
*  \n  the  .£Qgh-6treet :  and  this  icleaof  itnag^ation  is  entirely  similar  to  those  of 
'*  sensation,  thodj^h  not  so  strong  and  durable.'  ... 

*  In 'this  last  msiance,  while  the  imagination  lasts,  be  it  ever  so  short,  it  is  evi- 
**'dent  that  Ithink  myself  in  the. street  of  Edinburj^,  as  truly  as  wfieh  I  ibream  | 
"  am  (here,  or  ci^en  when  I  tee  and/<fe/ 1  am  there.  It  is  Uuc,  v/e  cannot  so  well 
'^.appty  the  word  hetuf  m  this  Case;  because  the  perception  is  not  clear' or 
**  steadVy.  being  ever  dtsaurbedf  and 'soon  dissipated,  by  the  superior  atreiigth'  of 


,  ,  _  ^_ — , —  ^.' hothing  —  -«.  ~- ,. ^ ,  „ 

'  formity,  regularity^  consistency,  and  steadiness  of  the  im'pressidn,  Ve  aHe  l^ 


^t^beiiefe^  tbftttheyluveafeftliuiddiicMile  cmiiewitfaoutaf  ;  luid  wtobsoYA 


ft 


^  of  the  object  withm  tbe  mind*  U  wiU  be  eaaily  understood,  that  all  ibM,  it 
"Intended  to  obviate  an  objection  that  niebt  be  broi^t  agunst  tbesimilBrUy  of 
**  dreaming  and  inaginatioo,  from  our  belaevmg  in  Ueep  that  all  ie  real.  But 
*f  there  u  one  faet,  that  plainly  aets  them  both  on  4  parallel,  that  in  aloep  we  often 

*  lecolkct  that  tbeacenet  which  we  behold  are  a  meredream,  in  the  aeme  map- 
^^peras  a  person  awake  ia  habitually  ooiiTinc»i  that  Hhe  rsprcienUtioae  of  hii 
*«unagination  are  fictitious.^' 

— -"  In  thia  ee say  we  make  no  inquiry  into  the  atate  of  the  body  in  sleeps 
— -^*  If  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  sleep  can  be  favly  deduct^  from  the  aame 
»*  causes  as  its  operations  when  awmke«  we  are  certainly  advaoeed  one  eonsiderable 
**  step  though  the  causes  of  these  letter  should  be  etill  unknoim.  The  doetrme 
of  graviution,  which  is  the  most  wondenfol  and  extensi?e  discovery  i»  the  whole 
compass  of  human  scienee,  leaves  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies  as  great  a  n^te- 

*  ly  as  efer.  In  phikMopby,  as  ih  geometcy*  the.  whole  art  of  investigntian  lies  in 
"  reducmg  things  that  are  difficult,  intrioate,  and  remote,  to.  what  i»  eimplor  an4 
•»  easier  of  access,  by  pursuing  and  extending  the  analogies  of  natuie.'' 

^  On  looking  over  the  same  essay,  I  find  an  observation  which  1  stated  as  my  owe 
m  psspe  rs  of  this  work.  *•  The  mere  imaginatioo  of  a  tender  secne  in  a  romance^ 
H  or  drama,  will  draw  tears  from  the  fcyes  of  tliose  who  know  very  well,  when  they 
^recollect  themselves,  that  the  whole  is  fictitious.  |n  the  meantime  thQrmiiet 
^conceive  it  as  real  j  and  from  this  supposed  leality  arises  s!l  ifs  influciice  oq  the 
*^  human  mind.'^ 

Ckmiinuation  of  Note  (O.)    (Seeond  Edition.) 

Soon  afur  the  publicatioa  of  the  First  Edition  of  tlus  Works  «  difficulty  Waui 
started  to  me  with  respect  to  my  eonclnsions,  ooneeming  the  sute  ef  the  mind 
in  sleep  by  my  excellent  friend  Mr.  Pr6vost  of  Geneva  \  a  gentleman  who  hes 
long  held  a  high  rank  in  tbe  republic  of  letters,  and  to  whose  valuable  oonespoo- 
dence  I  hsve  often  been  indebted  for  much  pleasiire  and  instructioOi  Tbe  syooe 
difficulty  was  propteed  to  me,  nearty  about  the  same  time*  hy  another  fpeQ4  (then 
St  every  early  period  of  life,>  who  has  since  honourably  distinguished,  himsmf  by 
IliB  observations  on  Dr.  Darwin's  2»onomia ;  the  first  fruits  of  a  philiMOphical  ge- 
nius, whieh,  I  trust,  Ls  destined  for  yet  more  tmportsnt  undertakings.* 

As  Mr.  Provost  has,  in  the  present  instance,  kindly  aided  me  iathe  task  of  re^ 
mmnghts  own  objection,  I  shall  take  t|ie  liberty  to  borrow  bis  words : 

^  Sans  Paction  de  la  Volenti  point  d'effort  d'attention.  i^ans  quelqoe  effi»it 
'd'attention  point  de  Souvenir.  Hans  le  Sommeil,  Paction  dela  VolontCi  est^ps- 
**  pendue.  ^  Comment  dpnc  reste^t-il  quelqiie  Souvenir  des  Songes  ? 

'  **  Je  vois  bien  deux  od  trois  r6ponses  a  cette  difficult^..  Qnant  a  prtent,  eUes 
^  se  r6dutsent  j^  dire»  on  que  dans  Mti  Sommeil  parfait,  il  n'y  a  mil  Souveftir,  et 
t<  que  li  ou  U  y  a  SouVenir,  le  Sommeil  a'iloit  pas  perfiut  1  6u  que  ractkjade 
^  !a  Volont^  qui  suffit  pour  le  Souvenir  n'est  pas  suspendue  dttis  le  Sonuneil ;  que 
^  ce  cligrS  d'activitC  reste  ^  I'ame  ;  que  ce  n'est,  pour  ainsi  dire,  qu*uae  Volente 

*  Aementaif^  et  comme  insensible." 

I  am  abundantly  sensible  of  the  ibree  of  this  oiijection  s  and  am  iar  from  being 
satisfied,  that  it  is  in  my  powvr  to  reconcile  pompletely  the  apparent  inconsistency. 
The  general  conclusions,  at  the  same  time,  to  which  I  have  been  led,  seem  to  ee-  > 
•ult  so  necessasily  firom  the  hctM  1  have  stated,  that  even  although  the  difPbUlly 
in  <|uestion  should  remain  Ibr  the  pikresent  unsolved,  it  would  not,,  in  my  opMubn^ 
Ittateriany  afSect  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest.  In  all  pur  enquiries,  U  is  of 
consequence  to  remember,  that  when  we  have,  at  oqee  eirived  at  a  general  prinbi- 
ple  by  a  careful  induction,  we  are  not  entitled  .to  lejeiet  it^  because  we  may  find 
oonelves  unsble  to  explain  from  it,  syotheticslly,.aU  the  flb^n^in  which  it  is 
eoneemed.  The  Newtonian  Theov  of  the  Tides  is  not  the.  less  oertain,.  that  some^ 
Ippaleiit  exceptbns  occur  to  H,  of  which  it  is  i^tcaiy  (ie  consequence  of  our  im*. 

*  ObssrmiioDs  on  the  Zooeomia  of  Dr,  Darwia.  By  TfaMsas  BtohiI,  f^>q.  Bdia? 
burgh,  1799. 
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perfect  knowledge  of  the  local  circumstances'  by  which,  iii  purticular  cases,  ^e 
effeci  is  moilified)  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation.    '  - 

Of  the  liohitioiM  suggested  by  Mr.  Provost,  tht  first  coincides  most  nearly  with 
my  own  opinion ;  and  it  approaches  to  what  I  have  hinted  (in  page  76  of  thia 
work)  concerning  the  seeming  exceptions  to  my  doctrine,  which  may  occur  in 
those  cases  where  sleep  is  partial.  A  strong  confirmation  of  it,  undoubtedly,  may 
bedertved  from  the  experience  of  those  persons  (several  of  whom  I  have  happened 
to  meet  with)  who  never  recollect  to  have  dreamed,  excepting  when  the  sound- 
ness of  their  sleep  was  disturbed  by  some  derangement  in  their  general  healthy  or 
by  some  accident  which  excited  a  bodily  sensation. 

Another  Holution  of  the  difficulty  might  perhaps  be  derived  from  the  fiicts  (sta- 
ted m  page  57  of  this  volume)  which  prove,  **  that  a  perception,  or  an  idea,  which 
*' pA8>es  through  the  mind,  without  leaving  any  trace  in  the  memory,  iwgr  yet 
'**  serve  to  introduce  other  ideas  connected  with  it  by  the  Laws  of  Association.^ 

From  this  principle  it  follows,  that  if  any  one  of  tlie  more  remarkable  circum- 
stances in  a  dream  should  recur  to  us  after  we  awake,  it  might  (without  our  exert- 
ing during  sleep  that  attention  which  is  essential  to  memory)  revive  the  same  con - 
catenation  of  particulars  with  which  it  was  forhi^rly  accompanied.  And  what  is 
a  dream,  but  such  a  concatenation  of  teeming  events  presenting  itself  to  the  ima- 
gination during  our  waking  hours  ;  the  origin  of  which  we  learn  by  experience  to 
refer  to  tha*  interval  which  is  employed  in  sleep  ;— fiiiding  it  impossible  to  connect 
it  with  any  speci6c  time  or  place  in  our  past  history  ?  One  thing  is  certain/ that 
we  cannot,  by  any  direct  acts  of  recollection,  recover  the  train  of  our  sleeping 
thoughts,  as  we  can    in  an  evening,  review  the  meditations  of  the  preceding  day. 

Another  cause,  it  must  be  owned,  presents  an  obstacle  to  such  efforts  of  ijecol- 
lection  ;  and  is,  perhaps,  adc  quate  of  itself  to  explain  the  fact.  During  the  day 
we  have  many  ai<is  to  memory  which  are  wanting  in  sleep  (those,  in  particiilar, 
which  arc  furnished  by  the  objects  of  our  external  senses  ;)  and  of  these  aids  we 
never  fail  to  avail  ourselves,  in  attempting  to  recollect  the  thoughts  in  which  the 
day  ha«  been  spent  We  conbider,  in  what  place  we  were  at  a  particular  time, 
and  what  persons  and  things  we  there  saw  ;  endeavouring  thus  to  lay  hold  of  oar 
intellectual  processes,  by  means  of  the  sensible  objects  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated :  andyei,  with  all  these  advarttagea,  the  account  which  most  men  are  able 
to  give  of  their  meditations  at  the  close  of  a  long  summer's  day,  will  not  be  found 
to  require  many  sentences.  As  in  sleep,  our  communication  with  the  external 
uortd  is  completely  interrupted,  it  is  not  surprising,  that  the  memoi^r  of  our 
dreams  should  be  much  more  imperfect  than  that  of  our  wakmg  thoughts  ;  even 
aupposiuj;  Us  tobestrjw,  at  the  moment,  an  equal  degree  of  attention  on*  both. 

It  IS  of  more  importance  to  remark,  in  the  present  argument,  that  those  persons 
who  are  subject  to  SomnambuUim,  seldom,  if  ever,  retain  any  recollection  of  the  ob- 
jectH  of  theu-  percepiiona,  while  under  the  influence  of  this  disorder.  If  the  prin- 
ciples I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  be  just,  this  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
their  inattention  lo  what  then  passes  around  them  ;  an  inattention  ofwhich  nobo- 
dy en  doubt,  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  va&nt  andtm- 
conscious  stare  wh.ch  their  eyes  exh.bit.  The  same  fact  illustrates  strongly  the 
suspension,  during  sleep,  of  those  voluntaiy  powers  to  which  the  operations  boHi 
of  mir.d  and  body  are  at  other  times  subjected. 

These  considerations  derive  additional  evidence  from  a  common  remark,  that 
idle  people  are  most  apt  to  dream,  or,  at  least,  to  re-collect  their  dreams.  The 
thoughts  of  the  busy  and  of  the  studious  are  directed  by  their  habitual  occupations 
inu)  a  particuUr  chauneU  and  the  spontaneous  course  of  their  ideas  is  checked, 
and  '.umcd  aside,  by  the  unremitted  activity  of  their  minds.  In  the  heedless  and 
dissipated,  the  tlioughu  wander  carelessly  from  object  to  object,  according  to  the 
obvious  relations  of  resemblance  and  of  analogy,  or  of  vicinity  in  place  and  thnc. 
As  these  are  the  prevailing  principles  of  association  in  sleep,  the  chances  that  the 
dreams  of  such  men  shall  be  again  presented  to  them  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  are  iiifioitcly  multiplied. 

Which  of  Jbese  resolutions  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  real  sUte  of  the  fact, 
I  do  not  presume  to  decide.  I  think  it  probable,  that  both  of  them  are  entiUed 
to  notice,  »n  comparing  the  phenomena  of  dreaming  with  the  general  principles  to 
which  1  have  endeavoured  to  refer  them.  In  cases  where  our  dreams  are  occa- 
sioned by  bodily  sensations,  or  by  bodUy  indisposition,  it  may  be  expected  that 
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Hm  dastnibed  stste  of  our  rest  will  prevent  that  total  eeasation  of  the  power  of 
attention,  which  takes  place  when  sleep  is  profound  and  confplete ;  and,  in  siich 
instance^)  the  attention  ivhich  is  given  to  our  passing  Uioughts,  may  enable  us  af- 
terwards to  retrace  thj^m  by.  an  act  of  recollection.  On  the  other  band,  tbe>  more 
general  fact  unquestionably  is,  that  at  the  moment  of  our  awaking,  tbe  interval 
apent  in  sleep  presents  a  total  blank  to  the  memory ;  and  yet,  it  happens  not  un- 
fcequently,  that,  at  the  distance  of  hours,  some  accidental  circumstances  occur- 
ring  to  our  thoughts,  or  suggested  to  us  from  without,  revives  a  long  train  of  par- 
ticulars associate  in  the  mind  whh  each  otlief ;  to  which  tirain  (not  being  able 
to  account  otherwise  for  the  concatenation  of  its  parts}  we  give  the  name  of  a 

,  After  all,  I  am  very  far  from  supposing  that  I  have  exhausted  this  subject ;  and 
I  shall  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  success  of  my  inquiries^  if  those  who  are  qualifi- 
ed to  4iBtingui8h  between  legitimate  and  hypothetical  theories  shall  admit,  thai  1 
have  pointed  out  the  plan  on  which  these  phenomona  should  be  studied,  and 
have  made  some  progress,  (how  small  soever)  towards  its  execution.  .  Much  ad- 
ditional light,  1  am  sensible,  might  have  beep  easily  thrown  on  this  part  of  our 
constitution,  as  well  as  upon  many  others,  if  I  bad  not  imposed  on  myself  the  re- 
straint of  adhering,  wherever  it  was  at  all  possible,  to  the  modes  of  speaking  em- 
ployed by  my  predecessors  in  describing  our  tnenta!  operations. 

•  >  One  remark  [  must  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  those  who 
'  nmy  hereafter  engage  in  this  research:  that  among  the  astonishing  appearances 

exhibited  by  the  mind  in  sleep,  a  very  large  proportion  are  precisely  analagous  to 

•  those  of  which  we  are  every  moment  conscious  while  awake.  If  the  exciting  cau- 
-^se^,  for  example,  of  our  Dreams  seem  mysterious  and  inscrutable,  is  not  the  fact 
.  the  same  with  the  origin  of  every  idea  or  thought  whicli  spontaneously  solicits  oar 

.Dotke  ?  The  only  difterence  is  that  in  the  latter  instance,  in  consequence  of  long 
and  constant  familiarity,  they  are  surveyed  by  all  witl^  liiile  wonder,  and  by  most 

.  with  hardly  any  attention.  In  the  former  iiistance,  they  rouse  the  curiosity  of  the 
roost  illiterate,  from  their  comparative  infrequency,  and  from  the  contrast  which, 
in  some  respects,  they  present  to  the  results  of  our  habitual  experience. — -It  is 

.thus,  tl^at  a  peasant  who  has  been  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  see,  without  any 
emotion,  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies  to  tbe  g^round,  never  fails  to  express  the  liveliest 
admiration  when  he  first  witnesses  tbe  powers  of  the  loadstone. 

-  In  such  cases,  the  researches  of  genuine  science  have  a  tendency  to  produce  two 
moral  effects  equally  beneficial  The  one  is  to  illustrate  the  unity  of  design  in  na- 
ture* by  reconciling  what  seems,  from  its  rarity  or  singularity,  to  be  my«tefious 
or  incomprehensible,  with  the  general  laws  which  are  familiarized,  to  us  by  daily 
e^pperienoe  ;  the  other^  to*  counteract  the  effects  of  familiarity  in  blunting  our  na- 

.  tural  curiosity  with  respect  to  these  laws,  by  leading  the  thoughts  to  some  of  their 
more  curious  and  apparently  anomalous  applications. 

The  phenomena  of  Dreaming  may  perhaps,  in  this  last  pnint  of  view,  form  an 
t  article  not  altogether  useless  in  tbe  Natural  History  of  man ;  in  as  much  as,  they 
contribute  to  attract  our  attention  to  those  intellectual  powers,  from  which  it  is  so 
apt  to  be  withdrawn  by  tiiat  external  world,  which  affords  the  first,  and  (for  the  com. 
Bion  purposes  of  life)  the  most  interesting  field  for  the^r  exercise.  In  my  own  case, 
at  least,  this  supposition  has  been  exactly  verified  ;  as  the  speculations  concerning 
the  human  mind  which  I  have  ventured  to  present  to  the  public,  all  took  their  Vise 
Irom  the  subject  to  which  this  note  refers.    The  observations  which  I  have  stated 

» with  respect  to  it  in  the  text  (excepting  a  very  few  paragraphs  since  added)  were 
written  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  first  philosophical  essay 

.  which  I  recollect  to  have  attempted.  The  same  essay  contained  the'  substance  of 
what  I  have  introduced  in  chapter  third,  concerning  the  belief  accompanving  con- 
oeption;  and  of  the  remarks  stated  in  the  3d  section  of  chapter  fifth,  on  the  extent 
of  the  power  which  the  mind  has  over  the  train  of  its  thoughts.  When  I  was  af- 
terwards led  professionally,  at  the  distance  of  many  years  to  restunethe  same  stu- 
dies, this  short  manuscript  was  almost  the  only  memorial  I  had  preserved  of  thoe 
favourite  pursuits  of  my  early  youth ;  and  from  the  views  which  it  recalled  to  me, 
insensibly  arose  the  Anylysis  |  have  since  undertaken  of  oar  intellectual  faculties 
ui  jgeami. 
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For  tome  indulgence  to  the  egotism  of  this  note,  I  moit  trust  to  tlbe  good  natQ9(| 
of  my  readers.  It  has  been  lengthened  much  bes^ond  my  original  intention,  by  im» 
anxiety  (not,  I  hope,  unpardonable  in  an  Author)  to  fix  the  date  of  sojne  of  m^ 
disquisitions  and  conclusions,  of  which  it  is  highly  pj-obable  1  may  magnify  th« 
importance  beyond  their  just  value.  The  situation  of  a  public  teacher,  (I  must 
beg  leave  to  add,)  by  giving  an  immediate  circulation  to  the  doctrines  he  delirersv 
exposes  him  to  many  inconveniences  which  other  classes  of  literary  men  have  in 
their  power  to  avoi4- 

Betore  concluding  these  remarks,  I  cannot  help  reminding  my  readers  onc» 
more,  that  my  fundamental  principle  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  miiui  iu  ske|^ 
is, — not,  that  thepovcr  of  volition  is  then  suspended ;  but,  that  the  viftuenc0  9/  Ac 
triU  over  the  faculties  boih  of  mind  and  body  is  then  interrupted.  (See  pp.  184^ 
185, 186^  18r.)  I  mention  this  chiefly,  in  order  to  mark  the  difference  between  my 
doctrine  and  that  maintained  in  Dr.  Darwin's  Z^onotm'a,  According  to  this  ingen* 
ious  writer,  ^*  the  power  of  volition  is  totally  suspended  in  perfect  sleep.'*  (Zoono* 
mis,  vol.  «.  p.  315.) — ^^<In  the  Incnbua^^"^  (be  obwrves,)  ^'the  dJNMv-of  moving  the 
''body  is  painfully  exerted  ;  but  the  pofwer  of  moving  it,  sr  voUHon,  is  incapable  of 
mction  till  we  awake.''^(p.  388.;  Would  he  not  have  slated  the  fact  more  cqti. 
lectly,  if  he  had  said,  thst  volition  is  painfully  exerted ;  but  that  the  power  of  root> 
ving  the  body  is  suspended  ?  In  the  verv  accurate  phraseolo^  of  Mr.  Locke,  ^  v»> 
^'Htim  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  knowingly  exerting  th%t  c'ominion  it  takes  itself  to- 
"have  over  any  part  of  the  man,  by  employing  it  in,  or  withholding  it  from  any* 
**  particular  action.''  This  act  of  the  mind.  Dr.  Darwin  expresses  by  .the.  word- 
detirtf  an  indistinctness  stdl  extremely  common  among  metaphysical  writers  ;. 
although  it  was  long  ago  remarked  and  censured  by  the  eminent  author  iust  quot- 
ed: *' I  find,''  (says  Locke,)  *^  the  mil  ofietf  confounded  wiih  detirey  and  ooe.pftt 
**fbr  the  other;  and  that  by  men,  who  would  not  willingly  be  thought  not  to  have 
"  very  distinct  notions  of  things,  and  not  to  have  written  veiy  clearly  about  themJ^ 
(Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  vol.  i.  p.  203, 13th  edition.) 

(Note  (P.)  page  172. 

Dr.  Reid  has,  with  great  truth,  observed,  that  Des  Cartes*  reasonings  against  the- 
Aistence  of  the  secondary  qualities  of  matter,  owe  all  their  plausibility  to  the  am- 
biguity of  words.^When  be  affirms,  for  example,  that  the  smell  of  a  rose  is  not  in 
the  flower  but  in  the  mind,  his  proposition  amounts  only  to  this,  that  the  rpse  is  no^ 
conscious  of  the  sensation  of  smell :  but  it  does  not  follow  from  Des  Gartea'  rea« 
sonin^s,  that  there  is  no  quality  in  the  rose  which  excites  t|ie  sensation  of  smell  in 
the  mmd ;— ^wbich  is  all  that  any  person  mea^s  when  he  speaks  of  the  smell  of  that 
flower.  For  the  word  smell,  like  the  names  of  all  secondary  qualities,  aignifies  tino- 
things,  a  sensation  in  the  mind^and  the  unknown  quality  which  fits  it  to  ei^ite  that 
sensation.*  The  same  remarlc  applies  to  that  process  of  reasoning  by  which  Dea 
Cartes  attempts  to  prove  that  there  is  no  beat  in  the  fire. 

All  this  I  think  will  be  readily  allowed  with  respect  to  smells  and  tastes,  and  alto 
with  respect  to  heat  and  cold ;  concerning  which  I  agiee  with  Dr.  Reid,  in  think- 
ing that  Des  Cartes'  doctrine,  when  cleared  of  that  air  of  mystery  which .  it 
derives  from  the  ambiguity  of  words,  differs  very  little*  if  at  all,  from  the  oom- 
monly  received  notions.  But  the  case  seems  to  be  difierent  with  respect  to  caiMr# 
of  the  nature  of  which  the  vulgar  are  apt  to  form  a  very  confused  oonceptioB^ 
which  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes  has  a  tendency  to  corrects  Dr.  Beid  has  luat* 
ly  dhrtlnguished  the  quoKty  of  colour  from  what  be  calls  the  appearmue  of  colour,. 

*  Some  judicious  remurks  on  this  ambiguity  in  the  osmet  of  leeondary  qualities  are 
made  by  Mallebraocbe. 

"  It  IS  only  (tayfl  h^)  lince  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  that  those  cQi»ruf<tl  and  iiidateipttiia^e , 
question*,  «%heib^r  fira  ig  bot,  {^rasscrepn,  and  tugar  sweet,  phibsopbers  arc  in.use  to  ao- 
»wer,  bjr  disun^ui»hiog  the  equivocal  meanine  ol  the  words  cxpresfting  seosihle  qualities,  n 
by  beat,  cold,  and  «avour,  you  understand  such  aod  lucb  a  disposition  q(  paru,  or  some  oil* 
knowo  motion  of  inicnaibte  particles,  then  fire  is  hot,  grass  gieen,  and  su^ar  sweet.  But  i( 
by  heat  and  other  quaHtie«  you  understand  what  1  feel  by  fire,-  waat  i  see  in  ^utss,  ice.  fis» 
is  DOt  hot|  nor  grass  green  ;  tor  the  heat  1  feel,  and  the  colours  I  see, are  only  ifi  the  sou?." 
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^ich  Tftst  can  only  exist  ih  a  mind.*  Now  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  tliat  when 
Cbevulnr  ftpeak  of  colotlr,  tbey  commonly  mean  vhe  appearance^  of  colour;  or 
^thef  iliey  associate  the  appearance  and  its  cause  so  intimately  togetlier,  that 
(hey  find  it  impossible  in  think  of  them  sei^arately.f  The  sensation  of  colour  never 
ferms  one  simple  object  of  attention  to  the  mind  like  those  of  smell  and  taste  \ 
but  every  tiilne  we  are  conscious  of  it,  we  perceive  at  tlie  same  time  extension 
And  figure.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  conceive  colour  without  ex- 
tension, thoa^h  certainly  there  is  oo  more  necessary  connexion  between  themt 
than  between  extension  arid  smell. 

FHmi  this  habit  of  Associating  the  two  together,  we  are  led  also  to  assign  them 
the  iame  place,  and  to  conceive  the  difierent  colours,  or  (to  use  Dr.  Ueid^s  lan- 
f^age)  the  Qpftearraice  of  the  di^erent  colours,  as  something  spread  over  the  sur* 
Ao^  of  bodies.  I  own  that  when  we  reflect  on  the  subject  with  attention,  we  find 
this  conception  to  be  indistinet,  and  see  clearly  that  the  appearance  of  colour  can 
exist  only  in  the  mind :  but  still  it  is  some  confused  notion  of  this  sort,  which 
every  man  is  disp^d  to  form  who  has  not  been  very  familiarly  conversant  with 
philosophical  enquiiles.— I  find,  at, least,  that  such  is  tbe'notion  which  most  readi- 
ly presents  itself  to  my  own  mind.* 

Nor  is  this  reference  of  the  sensation,  or  appearance  of  colour,  to  an  external 
t)bject,  a  fact  altogether  singular  in  our  constitution.  It  is  extremely  analogous  to 
the  references  which  we  always  make,  of  the  sensations  of  touch  to  those  parts  of 
the  body,  where  the  exciting  ctuses  of  the  sensations  exist — If  I  strike  my  hand 
Against  a  hard  object,  I  naturally  say  that  I  feel  pain  in  my  hand.  The  philosophi* 
cal  truth  is,  that  I  ptt^ive  the  cause  of  the  pain  to  be  applied  to  that  pari  of  my 
body.  '  The  sensation  itself  I  cannot  refer  in  point  of  place  to  the  hand,  without 
cbAcdiviog  the  sout  to  be  spread  over  the  body  by  diffusion. 

:A:  still  more  striking  anarogy  to  the  fact  under  our  consideration,  occurs  in  those 
sencsationt  of  touch  which  we  refer  to  a  place  beyond  the  limits  of  the  hodtf  ;  as  in 
the  case  of  pain  lelt  in  an  amputated  limb. 

Tlie  very  intimate  combination  to  which  the  foregoing  observations  on  the  sen* 
sation  of  colour  relate,  is  taken  notice  .of  by  D^Ailembert  in  the  JEncyciop^di^,  as  one 
of  die  niOAt  c«irioo8  phenomena  of  the  human  mind. 

*•  II  est  trea  ^deat  que  le  mot  coukur  ne  d^signe  aucun^  propri^l£  du  corps, 
'*Tnai8  $e«iement  une  modification  de  notre  ame ;  que  la  blancheur^  par.exem^le* 
*'  laToageur,&c«  &c.  n^existent  que  dans  nous^  et  nuUement  dans  les  corps  auxqueU 
"  nous  les'rapportons  ;  ndanmpias  par  une  habitude  prise  d^s  notre  enfance,  c^est 
**  one  cho^e  tr^s  singuliere  et  digne  de  ^attention  des  mctaphysic'iens,  que  ce 
*'  pendiant  que  nous  avous  k  rapporter  ^  une  substance  mai^rielle  et  devisible,  ce 
*^  qui  apparticnt  r^Uement  i  une  substance  spirituelle  et  simple  i  et  rien  n^ost 
«<  peut  itre  plus  extraordinaire  dans  lea  opdraiions  de  notre  ame,  que  de  la  voir 
^  transporter  hors  d^elle  me  me  et  ^tendre,  pour  ainsi  dire,  ses  sensatipns  sur  unQ 
*<  substance  ^  laquelleelles  ne  peuvent  apparteulr.^^ 

*  Dr.  Akensid^,  in  one  of  his  Notes  on  hit  PLSASUBas  or  Imaoiiiation,  obflervw,  that 
coiburl,  as  apprehehdid  by  the  mincLdo  not  exi»l  in  the  body.  By  this  qunlific&liony  he  plain* 
ly^tiieiAns  to  disiingiiish  i%hat  Dc,  Reid  calls  ibe  BPfMearttnce  ol  colour,  iroiii  colour  considered 
aa  a  qoaliiy  ci  mausr. 

'f  Or-,  ^fii  is  ofbptdkm,  thiit  the  vulgar  always  ^ean  to  evpre«s  by  the  word  colour,  a 
qimlityt  And  not  fi  jensaiioa  '*  Colour  (mvs  be)  diflers  from  othi^rseenndary  qualities  in 
tai'f  tb«(  w^tortm  the  nameol  ihe  qiiahiy'ts  voaieilmes  gi>en  to  the  sensaiioo  which  indi* 
caie-*  iiy^d  is  occasioned  \>y  it,  we  nevei^  as  fnr  as  1  cen  judge,  give  the  name  ot  colour  to 
the  sensation,  but  to  the  quality  cniy.'*  This  qu«*t(lon  is  of  no  consequence  for  us  lodisoiisii 
at  present,  ns  Dr.  field  ackroH|pd{;es  in  the  tbikr^int;  pBssae:e,  that  the  sensation  and  quality 
vre  so*  mrimafely  United  toc^ether  iu  (he  m:nd,  that  ihey  seem  to  torm  ouly  one  simple  object 
ei'  thought.  **  When  we  think  or  speak  oi'any^  particuUi-  coiour,  however  simple  the  notion 
may  s^eai  to  be  \*hich  rs  prrseiited  to  the  imH{?>aaii<jn,  it  is  reaUy  in  some  sort  compounded  ; 
it  involyes  an  unknown  caus«  and  a  known  efffct.  The  name  o\' colour  belongs  ihdeedto  the 
canse  only^  and  not  to  the  effect.  But  inf  (he  cAdxe  is  unknown,  w«  can  lorm  no  distinct  con- 
reption  of  it,  but  by  its  relation  to  the  known  effect.  And  therefore  both^o  tof^ther  in  lbs 
inaaglnaiicm,  and  are  so  cl^osety  united  that  they  are  mistaken  for  one  simple  object  of 
tKOtJgfn^*    fnquirif  hUotht  Uumen  Htmdf  chap.  vi.  sect.  i. 
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From  the  foltovlng  passant  in  Gondillac's  TraiU  deB  Sensmtiona^  k  appears  that 
the  phenomenon  here  remarked  by  D'Alembert,  was,  hi  Condillac^s  opinion,  the 
natural  and  obvious  effect  of  an  early  and  habitual  association  of  ideas.  J  quote 
it  with  the  greater  pleasure,  that  it  contains  the  happiest  illustration  I  have  seen  of 
the  doctrine  which  I  have  been  attempt inr  to  explain. 

*'  On  pourroit  farie  une  supposition,  ou  Podorat  apprendroit  k  juger  parfaite* 
**  mem  des  grandeurs,  des  figures,  des  situations,  et  des  distances.  II  auffiroit  d'un 
^*  c6t6  de  soumettre  les  corpuacules  odofif^rans  auxlotxde  la  dioptrique,  et  de 
*^  Pautre,  de  construire  I'organe  de  Podorat  ^  pea  pr6s  sur  le  raodele  de  celui.de 
**lavikes  ensorteque  les  rayons  odorif^rans,  apres  s*dtre  crois^s  k  Pouverture 
*'  frappassent  sur  une  membrane  int^riuie  autani  de  points  distinets  qu'il  y  en  a 
'^  sur  les  surfaces  d'oi^  ils  seroient  r€fl(chi8. 

^  Bn  pareil  cas,  nous  contracterioos  bientdt  Phabitude  d^^tendre  les  odeurs  sur. 
<^  les  objets,  et  les  philosopbes  ne  manqueroient  pas  de  dire  que  Podorat  n'a  pas 
*'  besoin  des  le^ns  du  toucher  pour  appercevo'u*  des  grandeurs  et  des  figures."-— 
Oeumrt  de  Coironjac— JBcfft.  Jlmti.  vol.  v.  p.  223.  ^ 


Note  CQ)  page  173. 

^*  Verom  quidem  est,  quod  hodierni  musici  sic  loqui  soleant  (acutun  in  alto  ee* 
"-  putantes  et  grave  in  imo^  quodqtte  ex  Graecis  receniioribua  nonnulU  sic  aliquando 
**  (sed  raro)  Inquati  videantur ;  apud  quos  sensim  inqievit  mos  sic  loquendi— Sed 
"  antiquiores  Graeci  plane  contrariom  (^^ve  reputanies  in  alto  et  acutum  irt  iiDo.) 
**  Quod  etiam  ad  Boethii  tempora  continiiatum  est,  qui  in  schematismis  suis,  grave 
**  semper  in  summo  ponit,  et  acutum  in  imo.*' — David  Gbssobt,  in  PrtifuU  od  ««£<•. 
9uam  EucHtL     Op,  Oxoiu  1703. 

The  association  to  which,  in  modern  times,  we  arelhabituated  from  our  infancy^ 
between  the  ideas  of  acute  and  high,  and  between  those  of  grave  and  low,  is  ac- 
counted for  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Harmonics,  from  the  formation  of  the  voice  in 
singing ;  which  Aristides  Quintllianus  thus  describes :  ^^  Ttftren  ii  v  /wf 
<'  fimfvr^%,ttMTmitf  «f«^ff^sftffs»  r$v  wfeVf4,tiT4$,  *  f  •(wn^  fff-zsrsAv^ 
*'  tre^ttftntVy  &C.  Bi  quidem  gravitas  fit  si  ex  ink-riot^  parte  (gutturis)  spi* 
ritus  ■•u«'!»uni  feratur,  acumen  vero,  si  per  summam  partem  prorumpat  i  (as  Meibo- 
mius  translates  it  in  his  notes.)     »See  SxrrH^s  flbnnon/ea,  p.  3. 

Dr.  Beattie,  in  his  ingenious  Bssay  on  Poetry  and  Music,  says,  it  is  probable  that 
the  deepest  or  gravest  sound  was  called  tantma  by  the  Romans,  and  the  shrillest  or 
acutest  ima:  and  he  conjectures,  that  *<this  might  have  been  owing  to  the  cod- 
^  struction  of  their  instruments;  the  string  that  sounded  the  former  being  perhapa 
**■  highest  in  place,  and  that  which  sounded  the  latter  lowest.'*  If  this  conjecture 
could  be  verified,  il  would  afford  a  proof  from  the  fiict,  how  liable  the  mind  is  to 
be  influenced  in  this  respect  by  casual  combinations. 


Note  (R.)  page  194. 

The  difference  between  the  effects  of  oMtodation  and  of  imagination^  (in  the 
sense  in  which  I  employ  these  words,)  in  heightening  the  pleasure  or  the  pain 
produced  on  the  mind  by  external  objects,  will  appear  from  the  following  re- 
marks: 9  •   • 

1.  As  far  as  the  association  of  ideas  operates  in  heightening  pleasure  or  pain» 
the  mind  is  passive  :  and  accordingly  where  such  associations  are  a  source  of  in« 
convenience,  they  are  seldom  to  be  cured  by  an  effort  of  our  volition,  or  even  by. 
reasoning ;  but  by  the  gradual  formation  of  contrary  associations.  Imagination  is 
an  active  exertion  of  the  mind ;  and  although  it  may  often  be  difficult  to  restrain 
it,  it  is  plainly  distingtiishable  in  theory  from  the  associations  now  mentioned. 

2.  In  every  case  in  which  the  association  of  ideas  operates,  it  is  implied  that 
some  pleasure  or  pain  is  recalled  which  was  felt  by  the  mind  before.  I  visit  for 
czsmple,  a  scene  where  I  have  been  once  happy ;  and  the  sight  of  it  affects  me, 
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lis  that  teemntt  with  •  degree  of  ple^sm^  #hich  I  sliottid  iM»t  bcv^  reoeived  frdm 
«^offaef  tcene  equally  fteatitiful.  I  iball  not  inqiiire»  whether,  in  saefa  oaies; 
Hie  sMociated  pleasard  ansea  ^lamedKoie^  upcn  the  ai^t  of  the  object,  «id  witb- 
dtt  the  kitervenUoii  of  any  train  of  thought  i  or  whether  it  ie  pfoduiBed  by  the  re- 
iMBttkntk  aitd  ctfiloebtion  of  former  occurreiicea  whieh  the  perception  reoalla.  Onr 
neither  aupposition  aoea  it  imply  the  ezerqiae  of  thatereatire  power  of  the  mind 
to  #hlch  we  have  giten  the  name  of  imagination.  It  ia  fnie,  that  commonly,  on' 
Meh  oocaaiona,  iittagioataon  ia  busy  ;  and  oar  pleaaoreia  much  hMhtened  b^  the 
Colouring  Which  ahe  givea  to  the  objects  of  itiemory.  Bat  the  dtfierence  between 
the  eff^cta  which  ariae  from  the  operation  of  this  n^ulty,  and  thoee  whiehr  reaidt 
from  aaaodatkm,  ia  not,  on  that  account,  the  leaa  real. 

The  miloenoe  of  imagination  on  happineas  ia  chiefly  felt  by  cultivated  minds. 
Thatof  aaaociation  extenda  to  all  ranks  of  men,  and  furnishes  the  chief  instru- 
mmt  of  educatioff  i  in  so  moch  that  whoever  has  the  regulation  of  the  associ*- 
tloos  of  another  from  early  uilancy,  ia  to  a  great  degree,  the  arbiter  of  hia  hsppi- 
oesa  Or  misery. 
Some  veryingenioua  writera  have  employed  the  word  Aifiociatiott  in  ao  exteni< 
>  ahm  a  acoae,  aa  to  comprehend,  not  only  imagination^  but  all  the  other  facultiea 
ef  the  Brind.  Wherever  the  pleaaing  or  the  painful  effeot  of  an  object  doea  not 
depend  aoldyon  the  object  itaelf,  but  ariaea  either  wholly  or  in  ptft  frpm  aome 
iMMal  operation  to  which  the  perception  of  it  gives  riae,  the  effect  ia  referred  to 
fliBOCiaUoo.  And,  undoubtedlv,  this  language  may  be  employed  with  propriety, 
it  fMm  word  AdMoeiation  be  applied  to  all  the  ideaa  and  feelings  which  may  ariae 
id  the  mind,  in  oonaequenoe  of  the  ezerctae  which  the  aight  of  the  object  may  give 
to'the  imagination*  to  the  reasoning  powers,  and  to  the  other  principlea  of  our 
lihture.  Bet  in  thia  work,  «id particularly  in  the  aeeond  part  of  chap.  v.  I  employ 
tiM  wtnfd  AaaocfaitioU  in  a  mnc  Vuore  liHiited  sense  i  to  express  the  effisct  whick 
wdbject  derivea  from  ideas  or  firom  feelings  which  it  doea  not  necessarily  sug- 
gjieat,  but  which  it  unifonnly  recalla  to  the  mind,  in  consequence  of  early  and 
Sm^  eontinucdhflbttai 

Note  (8.)  page  203. 

The  following  paasage  from  Malebranche  will  be  a  auffioient  specimen  of  the 
common  theoriea  with  respect  to  A|emory.  . 

**  hk  order  to  give  an  explanation  of  memory,  it  ahould  be  called  to  mind,  that 
**aU  ourdifierent  perceptiona  are  affixed  to  the  changea  which  happen  to  the* 
^  fibres  of  the  principal  parte  of  the  brain,  wherein  the  soul  particulaHv  resides. 

**  This  supposition  being  laid  down,  the  nature  of  the  memory  is  explained  t  for 
**  na  the  branches  of  a  tree,  which  have  continued  for  some  time  bent  after  a  par-* 
*^  ticolar  manner,  preserve  a  readinesa  and  focility  of  being  bent  af  reah  in  the 
**  Mme  manner ;  aothe  fibrea  of  the  brain,  having  once  received  certain  impreas- 
**iona  from  the  current  of  the  animal  apiiita,  and  from  the  action  of  the  objects 
**  upon  them,  retain  for  a  considerable  time  aome  facility  of  receiving  the  same 
^  diapositiona.  Now  the  meouMy  conabta  only  in  that  prodlptnesa  or  facility  ; 
**  ainoea  m-^ii  thinka  upon  the  aame  things,  whenever  the  brain  receives  the  same 


«•  The  moat  cottaiderable  difference,^*  saya  the  aame  author  in  another  passage, 
•*  that  are  found  in  one  and  the  aame  person,  during  hts  whole  life,  are  in  his  in. 
•  fancy,  in  hia  maturity,  and  in  his  old  age.  The  fibres  in  the  brain  in  a  man^a 
^^Nchildhood  are  aof^,  flexible,  and  delicate  s  a  riper  age  dries,  hardena,  and  cor- 
^  roboratca  them  ;  but  in  old  age  they  grow  altogether  inflexible,  gross,  and  inter- 
«*  mind  with  superfluous  humours,  which  the  faint  and  languishing  heat  of  that 
.  «•  age  ia  no  longer  aUe'  to  disperse  t  for  aa  we  aee  that  Uie  fibrea  which  compose  • 
«*  the  fleah,  harden  bv  time,  and  that  the  flesh  of  a  young  partridee  ia  without  4i^ 
**  |Aite  more  tender  than  that  of  an  old  one,  ao  the  fibres  of  the  bra'm  of  a  chiid^ 
^  or  a  youn^  peraon,  must  be-more  soft  and  delicate  than  those  of  persons  more 
"  advancAi  in  yeara." 

•  Book  n.  chap.  5,  f  Pa^e  M  of  Tavbr*i  Traml.; 

rot.  I.  36  ' 
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*  We  iIiaU  undentaod  the  ground  and  the  occasion  of  these  changes,  if  we 
^  consider  that  the  fibres  are  continually  agitated  by  tbe  animal  spirits,  which 
**  whirl  about  them  in  many  difierent  manners  :  lor  as  tbe  winds  parch  and  dry 
<*  the  earth  by  tlieir  blowing  upon  it,  so  the  animal  spirits,  by  their  perpetual 
M  agitation,  render  by  degrees  tbe  greatest  part  of  the  fibres  of  a  man's  brun 
^  more  dryt  niore  close,  aiul  solid  ;  ao  that  persona  more  stricken  in  age  must 
**  necessarily  have  them  almost  always  more  infiexible  tbsn  those  of  a  lesser  stand- 
*«  ing.  And  as  for  those  of  the  same  age,  drunkards^  who  for  many  years  to« 
*<  gether  have  drank  to  escess  either  wine,  or  other  such  intoxicating  liquors,  must 
^  needs  hare  them  more  solid  and  more  inflexible  than  those  who  have  abstained 
•*•  from  the  use  of  such  kind  of  liquors  all  their  lives.^^* 


Note  (T.)  page  232. 

*^  Though  Sir  Isaac's  memory  was  much  decayed  in  the  last  years  of  bis  life, 
«*  I  found  he  perfisctly  understood  his  own  writings,  contrary  to  what  1  had  fire- 
^  quently  hesird  in  discourse  from  many  persons.  This  opinion  of  theirs  might 
**  arise,  perbapsi  from  his  not  being  always  ready  at  speaking  on  these  subjects, 
**  when  it  might  be  expected  he  should.  BuLas  to  this  it  may  be  obserred,  that 
^  great  geniuses  are  frequently  liable  to  be  absent,  not  only  in  relation  to  common 
*^  Ufe,  but  with  regard  to  some  of  tbe  paru  of  science  they  are  the  best  informed 
^  of.  Inventors  seem  to  tressure  up  in  their  minds  what  they  have  found  out,  af* 
*  ter  another  manner  than  thoae  do  the  same  things,  who  have  not  this  inventive 
**^  faculty.  Tbe  former,  when  they  have  occasion  to  produce  their  knowledge, 
*^  are,  in  tome  measure,  obliged  immediately  to  investigate  part  of  what  they  want* 
*•  For  tliitf  they  are  not  equally 'fit  at  all  times ;  so  it  has  often  happeried,  that  bucU 
**  aa  retain  things  chiefly  by  a  very  strong  memory,  have  appealed  ofi'-hand  more 
*^  expert  than  the  discoverers  themselves."— /Ve/bce  fo  Psmb^hios's  View  0/ 
NaWTOM^s  Philonpfuf» 

Note  (U.)  psge  254 


^  Going  over  the  theory  of  virtue  in  one's  thoughts,  talking  well,  and  drawing 
^*  fine  pictures  of  it ;  this  is  so  far  from  necessarily  or  certainly  conducting  to  form 
"  a  habit  of  it  in  him  who  thus  employs  liimselfi  that  it  may  harden  the  mind  in 
*'•  a  contrary  course,  and  render  it  graAl^ally  more  inaensible :  i.  e.  from  a  habit  of 
'*  {naensibility  to  all  moral  obligations.  For,  from  our  very  faculty  of  habits, pns* 
*^  sive  impressions,  by  being  repeated,  g^w  weaker.  ThougbU,  by  often  passing 
"  through  tlie  mind,  arefrli  less  sensibly  :  being  accustomed  to  danger,  begets  in-. 
'*trepidiiy,  i.e.  lessens  feart  to  distress,  lessens  the  passion  of  pity  {  to  instances 
V  of  others*  mortality,  lessens  tiie  sensible  apprehension  of  our  own.  And  from 
**  these  two  observations  together,  that  practical  habits  are  formed  and  strength* 
^  ened  by  repeated  actti ;  and  that  passive  impressions  grow  weak*  r  by  being 
^^  repeated  upon  us  ;  it  must  folio  vi^,  that  active  habits  maybe  gradually  forming 
^'  and  strengi haling  by  a  course  ot  acting  upon  such  and  such  motives  and  excite- 
*'  ments,  whilst  these  motives  and  excitemenu  themselves  are,  by  proportimuible 
**  degrees  growing  lc«s  sensible^  i.  e.  are  continually  less  and  less  sensibly  felt,  even* 
'*  as  the  active  liabits  strengitien.  And  experience  confirms  this  :  for  active  prin- 
*'  ciples,  at  the  very  time  they  are  lesft  lively  in  perception  than  they  were,  are 
^*  found  to  be,  iiomehow,  wrought  more  tlioroughly  into  the  temper  and  character, 
**  and  become  more  effectual  in  influencing  our  practice.  The  three  things  just 
'^  irentioned  may  afford  instances  of  it.  Perception  of  danger  is  a  natural  excite- 
**  ment  of  passive  fear  and  active  caution  :  and  by  being  inured  to  danger,  habits 
"  of  the  latter  stre  gradully  wrought,  at.  the  same  time  that  the  former  gradually 
**  lessens.    Peiceptionof  distress  in  others,  is  a  natural  excitement  passively  to 

'  Book  li.  chap.  6.      Pn^e  fie  of  THyloi'i  Tranilat.> 
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^  pity,  and  actively  to  relieve  it :  but  let  a  man  set  himself  to  attend  to,  inquire  out, 
**  and  relieve  distressed  persons,  and  be  cannot  but  grow  less  and  less  sensibly 
**  afiected  with  the  various  miseries  of  life  with  which  he  must  become  acquaint* 
**  ed  I  when  yet,  at  the  same  time*  benevolence,  considered  not  as  a  passion,  but 
'^  as  a  practical  principle  of  action,  will  strengthen  ;  and  whilst  he  psiissively  com- 
«  paasionates  the  distressed  less,  he  will  acquire  a  greater  aptitude  actively  to  as- 
**  sist  a*id  befriend  them.  So  also,  at  the  same  time  that  the  daily  instances  of 
"•  men^s  dying  around  us,  give  us  daily  a  less  sensible  passive  feeling  or  apprehen- 
^  sion  of  our  own  mortality,  such  insUncea  gfreatly  contribute  to  the  strengthening 
**  a  practical  regard  to  it  in  serious  men,  i.  e.  to  tbrming  a  habit  of  acting  with  a 
•<  constant  view  to  it.^*— Bvtlbb's  AnalQgy^  page  122, 3d  edit. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


jf^yTBB  an  intemd  of  more  than  tirenty  yem,l  Tentnre  to  pi^eieiit  to  tiie 
public  a  Second  Volume  on  the  PbHoaophy  of  the  Human  Mind.. 

When  t^  preeeding'  Part  was  sent  to  tbe  press,  I  expected  that  a  few 
4iJhort  chapters  would  comprehend  all  that  I  had  further  to  offer  concemtn|r 
4he  lotelleotnaJ  Powcfs  ;  and  that  I  should  be  able  to  employ  the  greater 
partof  this  Volume  in  examining  those  principles  of  our  constitution,  which 
are  immediately  connected  with  the  Theory  of  Morals.  On  proceeding, 
liowever,  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  Reason,  in  the  more  strict  acceptation  of 
that  term,  I  found  so  many  doubts  crowding  on  me  witb  respect  to  the  lo- 
gical doctrines  then  generally  receiTed,  that  I  was  fon;ed  to  abandon  the 
comparatiyely  limited  plan  according  Id  which  I  had  originally  intended  to 
treat  of  the  Understanding,  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  suspend  the  continua- 
tion of  my  work,  till  a  more  unbroken  leisure  should  allow  me  to  resume  it 
with  a  less  dirided  attention. 

Of  the  accidents  which  hare  since  occfirred  to  retari  my  progress,  it  is 
nanecessary  to  take  any  notice  here.  I  allude  to  them,  merely  as  an  apo- 
logy for  those  defects  of  method,  which  are  the  natural,  and  peibaps  the 
vnaroidable  consequences  of  the  frequent  interruptions  by  which. the  train 
of  my  Uioughts  has  been  diverted  to  other  pursuits.  Such  of  my  readers  as 
are  able  to  judge  how  very  laxge  a  proportion  of  my  materials  has  been  the 
/rait  of  my  own  meditations;  and  who  are  aware  of  the  fugitive  nature  of 
oor  reasonings  concerning  phenomena  so  far  removed  from  the  perceptions 
of  Sense,  will  easily  conceive  the  difficulty  I  must  occasionally  have  expe- 
rienoed,  in  decyphering  the  short  and  slight  hints  on  these  topics,  which  I 
had  Goounitted  to  writing  at  remote  periods  of  my  life ;  and  stiU  more,  in  re- 
covering the  thread  which  had  at  fint  connected  them  together  in  the  order 
of  my  researches. 

I  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  regret  the  tendency  of  this  intermitted 
and  irregular  mode  of  composition,  to  deprive  my  speculations  of  those  advan- 
tages, in  point  of  continuity,  which  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  give  them.  But  I  would  Willingly  indulge  the  hope,  that  this  is  a 
blemish  more  likely  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  author  than  of  the  reader;  and  I 
am  confident,  that  the  critic  who  shaU  honour  me  with  a  sufficient  degree 
of  attention,  to  detect  it  where  it  may  occur,  will  not  be  inclined  to  txeat  it 
with  an  undue  severity. 


IT  ADVERTISEMENT. 

A  'Third  Vdame  (of  irhich  the  chief  materials  are  already  prepared)  will 
comprehend  all  that  I  mean  to  publish  under  the  title  of  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Human  Mind.  The  principal  subjects  allotted  for  it  are  Language  ; 
Imitation ;  the  Varieties  of  intellectual  Character ;  and  the  Faculties  by 
which  Man  is  distinguished  from  the  lower  animals.  The  two  first  of  these 
articles  belong,  in  strict  propriety,  to  the  second  part  of  my  work ;  but  the 
size  of  the  volume  has  prerented  me  from  entering  on  the  consideration  of 
them  at  present 

The  circumstances  which  have  so  long  delayed  the  publication  of  these 
volumes  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  have  not  operated,  in  an  equal  degree, 
to  prevent  the  prosecution  of  my  inquiries  into  thobe  principles  of  Human 
Nature,  to  which  my  attention  was,  for  many  years,  statedly  and  forcibly 
called  by  my  official  duty.  Much,  indeed,  still  remains  to  be  done  in  ma- 
turing, digesting,  and  anranging  many  of  the  doctrines  which  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  introduce  into  my  lectures ;  but  if  I  shall  be.  blessed,  for  a  few 
years  longer,  with  a  moderate  share  of  health  and  of  mental  vigour,  I  do  not 
altogether  despair  of  yet  contributing  something,  in  the  form  of  Euaysy  to 
fill  up  the  outline  which  the  sanguine  imagination  of  youth  encouraged  me 
to  conceive,  before  I  had  duly  measured  the  magnitude  of  my  undertaking 
with  the  time  or  with  the  abilities  which  I  could  devote  to  the  execution. 

The  volume  which  1  now  publish  is  more  particularJy intended  for  the  use 
of  Academical  Students ;  and  is  offered  to  them  as  a  guide  or  assistwit,  at 
that  important  stage  of  their  progress  when,  the  usual  course  of  discipline 
being  completed,  an  inquisitive  mind  is  naturally  led  to  review  its  past  at- 
tainments, and  to  form  plans  fi)r  its  future  improvement.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  design,  I  have  not  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  new  theories; 
far  less  have  I  aspired  to  the  invention  of  any  new  organ  for  the  discovery 
of  truth.  My  principal  object  is  to  aid  my  readers  in  unlearning  the  scho- 
lastic errors,  which^  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  still  maintain  their  ground 
in  our  most  celebrated  seats  of  learning ;  and  by  subjecting  to  /rce,  but  I 
trust,  not  icepticcd  discussion,  the  more  enlightened  though  discordant  sys- 
tems of  modem  Logicians,  to  accustom  the  understanding  to  the  unfettered 
exeroiseof  its  native  capacities.  That  several  of  the  views  opened  in  the 
following  pages  appear  to  myself  original,  and  of  some  importance,  I  will 
not  deny ;  but  the  reception  these  may  meet  with,  I  shall  regard  as  a  maHer 
of  comparative  indifference,  if  my  labours  be  found  useful  in  training  the 
mind  to  those  habits  of  reflection  on  its  own  operations,  which  may  enable  it 
to  superadd  to  the  instructions  of  the  schools,  that  higher  education  which  no 
schools  can  bestow. 

KINKSSL-BOUSE,       "i 

22  November,  1813.  5 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND- 


PART  SECOND. 


«F  UA8ON9  OR  THE  UNDERSTANDTNO  PROPBRLY  SO  CALLED;  AND  THE 
VARIOUS  FAOULTIBS  AND  OPERATIONS  MORE  IliMEDLATELT  CONNECT- 
MD  WITH  IT. 


Pteliaienary  observationB  on  the  vagueness  and  ambiguity  of  the  common  philoso- 
phical langua^  relative  to  this  part  of  our  conftitution.— Reason  and  reasonings 
— understanding,— intellect^udgment,  &c. 

X  HE  power  of  Reason^  of  which  1  am  now  to  treat)  is  unqaestionably 
the  most  important  by  far,  of  those  which  are  comprehended  under  the 
general  titl^  of  Intellectual.  It  is  on  the  right  use  of  this  power  that 
our  success  in  the  pursuit  both  of  knowicdg^e  and  of  happiness  depends  5 
and  it  is  by  the  exclusive  possession  of  it,  that  man  is  distingulsned,  in 
the  most  essential  respects,  from  the  lower  animals.  It  is  indeed,  f|om 
their  subserviency  to  its  operations  that  the  other  faculties,  which  have 
been  hitherto  under  our  consideration,  derive  their  chief  value. 

In  proportion  to  the  peculiar  importance  of  this  subject  are  its  extent 
and  itsdifiBculty ; — ^both  of  them  such  as  lay  me  under  a  necessity,  now 
that  I  am  to  enter  on  the  discussion,  to  contract,  in  various  instances,those 
designs  in  which  I  was  accustomed  to  indulge  myself,  when  I  looked  for- 
ward to  it  from  a  distance.  The  execution  of  them  at  present,  even  if 
I  were  more  competent  to  the  task,  appears  (o  me,  on  a  closer  examina- 
tioDy  to  be  altogether  incompatible  with  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
general  plan  which  was  sketched  out  in  the  advertisement  prefixed  to 
the  former  volume ;  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  which  I  am  anxiousi 
in  the  first  instance,  to  direct  my  efforts.  If  that  undertaking  should 
ever  be  completed,  I  may  perhaps  be  able  afterwards  to  offer  additional 
illustrations  of  certain  articles,  which  the  limits  of  this  part  of  my  work 
prevent  me  from  considering  with  the  attention  which  they  deserve.  I 
should  wish,  in  particular,  to  eontribute  something  more  thsin  I  can  here 
introduce,  towards  a  rational  and  practical  system  of  Logic,  adapted  to 
the  present  state  of  human  knowleidge|  and  to  the  real  business  ofnuman 
life. 

V«L.  ir.  2 
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^  Wtiat  subject  (says  Burke)  does  not  branch  out  to  infinity !  It  is  the 
^  nature  of  our  particular  scheme,  and  the  single  point  of  view  in  which 
^  we  consider  it,  which  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  our  researches."*  How 
ibrcibly  does  the  remark  apply  to  all  those  speculations  which  relate  to 
the  principles  of  the  Human  Mind  I 

^  I  have  frequently  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of  the  foregoing  disqui- 
sitions, to  regret  the  obscurity  in  which  this  department  of  philosophy 
is  involved,  by  the  vagueness  and  ambiguity  of  words ;  and  I  have  men- 
tioned, at  the  same  time,  my  unwillingness  to  attempt  verbal  innova- 
tions, wherever  I  could  possiblv  avoid  Uiem,  without  essential  ii^ury  to 
my  argument  The  rule  which  1  have  adopted  in  my  own  practice  is, 
to  give  to  every  faculty  and  operation  of  the  mind  its  own  appropriate 
name ;  following  in  the  selection  of  this  name,  the  prevaUnt  use  of  our 
best  writers ;  and  endeavouring  afterwards,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able,  to 
employ  each  word  ixdumdyi  in  tbM  acceptation  in  which  it  has  hith- 
erto been  used  mo$t  genercUly,  In  the  judgments  which  I  have  formed 
on  points  of  this  sort,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  I  may  sometimes 
have  been  mistaken;  but  the  mistake  is  of  little  consequence,  if  I  my- 
self have  invariably  annexed  the  same  meaning  to  the  same  phrase; — 
an  accuracy  which  I  am  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  imagine  that  I  have 
uniformly  attained,  but  which  I  am  conscious  of  having,  at  least,  uni- 
formly attempted.  How  far  I  have  suoceeded,  they  alone  who  have 
followed  my  reasonings  with  a  very  critical  attention  are  qualified  tode- 
temine ;  for  it  is  not  by  the  statement  of  formal  definitions,  but  by  the 
habitual  use  of  precise  and  appropriate  language,  that  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  fix  in  my  reader's  mind  the  exact  import  of  my  expressions. 

In  appropriating,  however,  particular  words  to  particular  Ideas,  I  do 
not  mean  to  censure  the  practice  of  those  who  may  have  understood 
them  in  a  sense  different  fiom  that  which  I  annex  to  tiiem;  but  I  found 
that,  without  such  an  appropriation,  I  could  not  explain  my  notions  re- 
meting  the  human  mind,  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  distinctness. 
This  scrupulous  appropriation  of  terms,  if  it  can  be  called  Bnumovation, 
is  the  only  one  which  I  have  attempted  to  introduce;  for  in  no  instance 
have  I  presumed  to  annex  a  philosophical  meaning  to  a  technical  word 
betonging  to  this  branch  of  science,  without  having  previously  shewn, 
that  it  has  been  used  in  the  same  sehse  by  good  writers,  in  some  passa- 

Kof  their  works.  After  doing  this,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  af- 
tation,  when  I  decline  to  use  it  in  any  of  the  other  acceptations,  in 
which,  from  carelessness  or  from  want  of  precision,  they. may  have  been 
led  occasionally  to  employ  it. 

Some  remarkable  instances  of  vagueness  and  ambiguihr  in  the  em- 
ployment of  words,  occur  in  that  branch  of  my  subject  of  which  I  am 
now  to  treat.  The  word  reaton  itself  is  fiir  m>m  being  precise  in  its 
meaning.  In  common  and  popular  discourse,  tt  denotes  that  power  by 
which  we  distinguish  truth  from  &lsehood,  and  right  firom  wrong ;  and 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  combine  means  for  the  attainment  of  par- 
ticular ends.  Whether  these  different  capacities  are,  with  strict  loc^l 
propriety,  referred  to  the  same  power,  is  a  question  which  I  shall  ex « 
amine  in  another  part  of  my  work ;  but  that  they  are  all  included  in 
the  idea  which  is  generally  dnnexed  to  the  word  rsosofi,  there  can  be 

*  Conclusion  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  Sublime  and  theBeAUtifuU 
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SO  doabt ;  and  the  caae,  so  far  as  I  know^  is  the  same  with  the  corns* 
ponding  term  In  idl  languages  whatever.  The  fact  probably  is,  that 
this  word  was  first  employed  to  comprehend  the  principles^  whatever 
they  aret  by  which  man  is  distinguished  from  the  brutes ;  and  afterwards 
came  to  be  somewhat  limited  in  its  meaning)  by  the  more  obvious  con- 
clusions concerning  the  nature  of  that  distinctioUi  which  present  them* 
selves  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  It  is  in  this  enlarged  meaning 
that  it  is  opposed  to  ingfinet  by  Pope: 

**  And  reason  raise  o^er  Instinct  as  you  can ; 
"^  In  this  'tis  God  directs^  in  that  >tis  Man  J* 

It  was  thus,  too,  that  Miltoa  plainly  understood  the  term,  when  h* 
remarked,  that  smiles  imply  the  exercise  of  reason; 

**            Smiles  from  Reason  floWy 
•*  To  brutes  denied  i»' 

And  still  more  explicitly  in  these  noUe  lines : 

**  There  wanted  yet  the  master-work,,  the  end 

**  Of  all  yet  done  s  a  creature  who,  not  prone 

"  And  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  endued 

^  With  sanctity  of  reason,  might  erect 

*^  His  stature,  and  upright  with  front  serene 

^  Govern  the  rest,  aelf-knowing;  and  from  thencsi. 

^'Magnanimous,  to  correspond  with  heaven : 

'^Bat,  grateful  to  acknowledge  whence  his  rood 

^  Descends  thither  with  heart,  and  Voice,  and  eyes 

M  Directed  in  devotion,  to  adore 

«  And  worship  God  Supreme,  who  made  him  chief 

«  Of  all  his  works." 

Among  the  various  characteristics  of  humanity,  the  power  of  devising 
means  to  accomplish  ends,  together  with  the  power  of  distinguishing 
truth  from  falsehood,  and  right  from  wrong,  are  obviously  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  important;  and  accordingly  it  is  to  these  that  the  word 
rsofon,  even  ia  its  most  comprehensive  acceptation,  is  now  exclusively 
restricted.* 

•Thiif  1  khiok,  is  ths  meaniog  which  most  naturally  preseou  ilselfto  common  readers, 
when  the  word  rtdimi  occars  in  authors  not  afiSectiog  to  aim  at  any  nice  logioal  diitinctions : 
and  it  is  certainly  the  meaning  which  mast  be  annexed  to  it,  in  some  of  the  mot  t  serious  end 
important  argamenuin  which  ll  has  ever  been  employed.  In  the  foliowioe  pa8S4>^e,  for  ex- 
•mniji.  wh«r«  Mr.  I^ieke  eoBtreita  the  lifbt  of  ResMMi  with  that  of  flflv«latioD.  iie  olainly 


ard  oi  rignc  ana  wrong  noi  icsi  im»  oi  ipccunuve  trvio  ana  laiscnooa ;  nor  can  invrv  u« 
a  doubt  uiat,  when  be  speaks  of  Ani<ft' as  the  object  of  natural  reason^  it  was  principally,,  if 
not  whollyi  nunral  truth,,  which  he  had  in  his  view :  ''Reason  ii  naiuitd  revelation  ,.whereibj 
the  eternal  Father  of  lighl^  and  Fountain  of  all  knowledge,  communicates  to  mankind  that 
portion  of  uuth  which  he  has  laid  within  the  reach  of  their  natural  faculties.  Revelation  is 
■ainral  reason,  enlarged  by  a  new  set  of  discoveries,,Gommunicated  by  (Sod  immediately, 
which  reason  vouches  the  truth  of,  by  the  testimony  and  proof  it  gives  that  they  come  from 
God.  So  that  he  who  takes  away  reason  to  make  way  lor  revelation^  puU  out  the  liffht  of 
hoth,  and  does  much  the  same,  as  if  be  would  persuade  a  man  to  out  out  his  eyes,  the  better 
to  receive  the  remote  light  of  an  invisible  star  by  a  teJeicope."— l^ocib's  Esaay,  b.  iv.  c.  19. 
A  passage  still  more  explicit  for  my  present  purpose  occars  in  the  pleasing  and  philosophi- 
cal conjectures  of  Uuygbens,  eooceminf  the  planetary  workls.  **  Poiitis  vero  ^usmodi  pla* 
■etanm  iocolis  ratioat  utwtibtts,  quaari  adhvc  poteit^^aoiis  idem  iliic,  atqte  apudnos,  siS 
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By  some  philosophere,  the  meaning  of  the  word  has  been,  of  late  itp- 
■tricted  still  farther ;  to  the  power  by  which  we  distinguish  truth  frooi 
falsehood,  and  combine  means  for  the  aocompUshment  of  our  purposes  ; 
—the  capacity  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  being  referred  to  a 
separate  principle  or  faculty,  to  which  different  names  have  been  assign- 
ed in  different  ethical  theories.  The  following  passage  from  Mr* 
Hume  contains  one  of  the  most  explicit  stateinents  of  this  limitation 
which  I  can  recollect :  ^<  Thus  the  distinct  boumiaries  and  offices  of  rea* 
"  son  and  of  taste  are  easily  ascertained.  The  former  conveys  the 
<^  knowledge  of  truth  and  falsehood ;  the  latter  gives  the  sentiment  of 
<<  beauty  and  deformity, — vice  and  virtue.  Reason,  being  cool  and  dis- 
**  engaged,  is  no  motive  to  action,  and  directs  only  the  iqipulse  received 
**  from  appetite  or  inclination,  by  shewing  us  the  means  of  attaining  hap* 
^*  piness  or  avoiding  misery.  Taste,  as  it  gives  pleasure  or  pain,  and 
thereby  constitutes  happiness  or  misery,  becomes  a  motive  to  action, 
and  is  the  first  spring  oi*  impulse  to  desire  and  volition*'* 

On  the  justness  of  this  statement  of  Mr,  Hume,  I  have  no  i^marks  to 
offer  here;  as  my  sole  object  in  quoting  it  was  to  illustrate  the  different 
meanings  annexed  to  the  word  nason  by  different  writers.  It  will  ap- 
pear afterwards^  that  in  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  some  con^ 
troversies,  which  have  been  keenly  agitated  about  the  principles  of 
morals,  resolve  entirelv  into  verbal  disputes;  or  at  most,  into  questions 
of  arrangrement  and  classification,  of  little  comparative  moment  to  the 
points  at  issuct 

Another  ambiguity  in  the  -  word  rso^ofi,  H  is  of  still  ereater  conse- 
quence to  point  out  at  present ;  an  ambiguitv  which  leads  us  jto  con- 
found our  rational  powers  in  general,  with  that  particular  branch  of 
them,  known  among  logicians  by  the  name  of  the  discurnoe  faetdty.^^ 
The  affinity  between  the  words  reason  and  veosontng  sufficienUy  ac- 
counts for  this  inaccuracy  in  common  and  popular  language ;  although 
it  cannot  fail  to  appear  obvious,  on  the  slightest  ceflection,  that  In  strict 
propriety,  reeuonmg  onlv  expresses  oru  of  the  various  functions  or  ope- 
rations of  r^o^on;  and  that  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  the  former  by 
no  means  affords  a  test  by  which  the  other  constituent  elements  of  the 

hoe  quodi  roHonem  voeamnf .  Quod  quidem  ista  cue  omniM  dieradom  videtur,  ooque  aClw 
fieri  poMe :  tivc  aiun  nuiooia  lo  his  cooiidereoiut  qnar  ad  moret  et  aequiiaieiDpcHioeDiy 
give  10  iif  quaeipectant  ad  prioicipia  et  tundammta  fcientiarum.  Eteaim  ratio  apud  noa  eft, 
quae  seDfttin  justitiae,  boaefti,  laudii,  clementiae,  gratiiudinit  ingenerat,  mala  ac  t>oiia  in 
universum  diicernere  docei :  quaeqoe  ad  haec  animum  diicipltoae,  malior  umqiie  invento* 
min  capacem  rcddit/*  &c.  &c.— Ht^ftim  Opera  Varia^  Vol,  II.  p.  6S9  Lugd.  Batav.  1724 

*  Eflaa>  s  and  Treatises,  &e.    Appendix  coD^eroing  Moral  Sentiment 

t  In  oonfinnatioo  ofthif  remark,  I  shall  only  quote  at  present  a  few  sentanecs  from  an  ez* 
cellent  discourse,  bj  Dr  Adams  of  Oxford  on  the  natore  and  obligations  of  Virtue. "  Noth* 
ing  can  bring  os  under  an  obligation  to  do  what  appears  to  our  moral  judgment  fionmg,  Ii 
may  be  supposed  our  interest  to  do  this ;  but  il  cannot  be  supposed  our  duly— Power  may 
compel,  interest  may  bribe,  pleasure  may  persuade  ;  but  reason  only  can  obliire.  This  ii  tho 
only  auibortiy  whmb  ratbflal  beings  ean  own,  and  to  which  they  owe  obedience." 

It  must  appear  perfectly  obvious  to  every  reader,  that  the  apparent  diH^reoce  of  opinioo 
between  this  writer  and  Mr.  Hume,  turns  chiefly  on  the  difTerant  degree*  of  latitude  with 
which  they  have  used  the  word  reoMon,  01  the  two,  there  caoaot  be  a  doubt  that  Dr.  Adama 
has  adhered  by  far  the  most  faithfully,  not  only  to  iu  acceptation  in  the  works  of  our  bcH 
English  authors,  but  to  the  acceptation  of  the  corresuooding  term  in  the  ancient  iangaagcs. 
"  £t  quidem  vera  lexi  recta  ratio— qoas  focel  ad  offidaoii  jobeodo  ^  vctsado,  a  fraudcr 
det€mtt,lw.4ic. 
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latter  may  be'  measured.*  Nor  is  it  to  common  and  popular  language 
that  this  inaccuracy  is  confined.  It  has  extended  itself  to  the  systems 
of  some  of  our  moat  acute  philosophers,  and  has,  in  various  instanceS| 
produced  an  apparent  diversity  of  opinion  where  there  was  little  or  none 
.  in  reality. 

^^  No  hypothesis  (says  Dr.  Campbell)  hitherto  invented,  bath  shewn  ' 
^'  that  by  means  of  the  discursive  faculty,  without  the  aid  of  any  other 
mental  power,  we  could  ever  obtain  a  notion  of  either  the  beautiful  or 
the  good*"t  The  remar|c  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  may  be  applied  to 
all  those  systems  which  ascribe  to  reason  the  origin  of  our  moral  ideas, 
if  the  expressions  reason  and  discursive  faculty  be  used  as  synonymous. 
But  it  was  assuredly  not  in  this  restricted  acceptation,  that  the  word 
reason  was  understood  by  those  ethical  writers  at  whose  dc-  trines  this 
criticism  seems  to  have  been  pointed  by  the  ingenious  author.  That 
the  discursive  faculty  alone  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  origin  of  our 
moral  ideas,  I  do  not  know  that  any  theorist,  ancient  or  modern,  has 
yet  ventured  to  assert. 

Various  other  philosophical  disputes  might  be  mentioned,  which 
would  be  at  once  brought  to  a  conclusion,  if  this  distinction  between 
reason  and  the  power  of  reasoning  were  steadily  kept  in  view.^ 

*  The  two  most  different  things  in  the  world  (says  Locke)  are,  a  logical  chican* 
er,  and  a  man  of  reason.—  Conduct  of  ffte  Under tUxnding,  §  3. 

f  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  vol.  L  p.  204.    [Boston  edition,  p.  109.] 

t  Itis  curious  that  Dr.  Johnson  has  assigned  to  this  very  limited,  and  ^accord- 
ing  to  present  usage)  very  doubtful  interpretation  of  the  word  reason^  the  Jirat 
place  in  his  enumeration  of  its  various  meaaings,  as  if  be  had  thought  it  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  moat  properly  and  correctly  employed.  ^Reason  (he  tells  us)  is  the 
power  by  which  man  deduces  one  proposition  from  another,  or  proceeds  from 
premises  to  consequences-"  The  authority  which  he  has  quoted  for  this  definition 
is  still  more  curious,  beuig  manifestly  altogether  inapplicable  to  his  purpose.— 
«*  Reason  is  the  director  of  man's  will,  discovering  in  action  what  is  good  ;  for 
the  laws  of  well-doing  are  the  dictates  of  right  reason.''— JTboJter. 

In  the  mxth  article  of  the  same  enumeration,  he  states,  as  a  distinct  meaning  of 
the  same  word,  ratiodnation^  dUcurnve  ptnoer.  Whai  possible  difference  could  he 
conc^e  between  this  signification  and  that  above  quoted  f  The  authority,  how- 
ever, which  he  produces  for  this  last  explanation  is  worth  transcribing.  It  is  a 
passage  from  Sir  John  Davis,  where  that  fanciful  writer  states  a  distinction  between 
reason  and  understanding ;  to  which  he  seems  to  have  been  led  by  a  conceit  founded 
on  their  respective  etymologies. 

^  When  she  rates  things,  and  moves  from  ground  to  ground, 

^  The  name  of  Reason  she  obtains  by  this ; 
**  But  when  by  Reason  she  the  truth  hath  found, 

**  Andjitandeth  fizt,  she  Understanding  is*" 

The  adjective  reawnable^  as  employed  in  our  language.  Is  not  liable  to  the  same 
ambiguity  with  the  substantive  from  which  it  is  derived.  It  denotes  a  character 
in  which  reawn  (taking  that  word  in  its  Uugest  acceptation)  possesses  a  decided 
ascendant  over  the  temper  and  the  passions;  and  implies  no  particular  propensity 
to  a  display  of  the  discursive  power,  if  indeed  it  does  not  exclude  the  ideaof  sucn 
a  propensity.  In  the  following  stanza,  Pope  certainly  had  no  view  to  the  logical 
tak&ts  of  tne  lady  whom  he  celebrates : 
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In  the  use  which  I  make  of  the  word  reason.  Id  the  title  of  the  folloMr-^ 
iog  disquisitions,  I  employ  it  in  a  manner  to  which  no  phUosepber  can 
object — to  denote  merely  the  power  by  which  we  distinguish  truth  firom 
falsehood,  and  combine  means  for  the  attainment  of  our  endsi  oraitting^ 
for  the  present  all  consideration  of  that  function  which  many  have  aa« 
cribed  to  it,  o(  distinguishing  right  from  wrong ;  without,  however,  pre- 
suming to  call  in  question  the  accuracy  of  those  by  whom  the  term  has 
been  thus  explained.  Under  the  title  of  Rsason,  I  shall  consider  also 
whatever  faculties  and  operations  appear  to  be  more  immediately  and 
essentially  connected  with  the  discovery  of  truths  or  the  attainment  of 
the  objects  of  our  pursuit,— more  particularly  the  Power  of  ReasoDiog 
or  Deduction ;  but  distinguishine,  as  carefully  as  1  can*  our  capacity  of 
carrying  on  this  logical  process,  fax>m  those  more  comprehensive  powers 
which  Reason  is  understood  to  imply. 

The  latitude  with  which  this  word  has  been  so  universally  used,  seem- 
ed to  recommend  it  as  a  convenient  one  for  a  gmeral  title y  of  which  the 
object  is  rather  comprehension  than  precision.  In  the  discussion  of  par- 
ticular questions,  I  shall  avoid  the  employment  of  it  as  far  as  I  am  able ; 
and  shall  endeavour  to  select  other  modes  of  speaking,  more  exclusively 
signtficaot  of  the  ideas  which  I  wish  to  convey.* 

**  I  kfM>w  a  thing  thal't  most  uDoommon, 

<'  (Envy,  be  silent  and  attend) 
"  I  know  a  reoBonable  woman, 

**  Uandiome  and  witty,  yet  a  friend.** 

Of  this  rea$fmable  wcman,  we  may  venture  to  conjecture,  with  some  confidence 
that  she  did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  those  fetnmet  raUonneutct^  so  happily  de- 
scribed by  Moliere : 

/^ 
" Raisonner  est Pemploi de  toute  ma  maison  y  ^'^  y •^' 

**  Et  le  raisonnement  en  bannit  la  raison.**  ^  /  /n^ 

*  Mr.  Locke  too  has  perfized  the  same  title,  Of  Reatpn^  to  the  17th  chapter  of 
his  Fourth  Book,  uaitif  the  word  in  a  sense  nearly  coinciding  with  that  very  ex- 
tensive one  which  I  wish  my  readers  to  annex  to  it  here. 

After  observing,  that  by  reason  he  means  'Uhat  faculty  whereby  man  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  distinguished  from  brutes,  and  wherein  it  is  evident  he  much  sarpasses 
them  ;*'  he  adds,  that »  we  may  in  reason  consider  these  four  degrees  i-*the  first 
and  highest  is  the  discovering  and  finding  out  of  proofs ;  the  second,  the  reguUr 
and  methodical  disposition  ofthem,  and  laying  them  in  a  clear  and  fit  order,  to 
make  their  connexion  and  force  be  plainly  and  easily  perceived  i  the  third  is  the 
perceiving  their  connexion  ;  and  the  fourth  is  making  a  right  conclusion.** 

Dr.  Reid's  authority  for  this  use  of  the  word  is  equally  explicit :  ^  The  power 
of  reasoning  is  very  nearly  allied  to  that  of  judging.  We  include  both  under  the 
name  of  reaam^^^-^Intettect.  Pnoerty  p.  671.  4to.  edition. 

Another  authority  to  the  same  purpose  is  fiimished  by  Milton. 


-*"  Whence  the  soul 


'» Reason  receives ;  and  Reason  Is  HER  BEING — 

**— IWicurftw  or  intuitive.**  Par.  Lo9t,  B.  v.  1. 486. 

(I  presume  that  Milton,  who  wasaloglcian  as  well  as  a  poet,  means  by  the  words 
her  beingy  her  enential  or  characteristical  endowment.] 
To  these  quoutions  I  shall  only  add  a  sentence  from  a  very  judicious  French 
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Another  instance  of  the  vagueness  and  indistinctness  of  the  common 
language  of  logicians^  in  treating  of  this  part  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,  occurs  in  the  woH  Vndersttmding,  In  its  popular  sense, 
it  seems  to' be  very  nearly  synonymous  with  reasouy  when  that  word  is 
used  roost  comprehensively ;  and  is  seldom  or  never  applied  to  any  of 
our  faculties,  but  such  as  are  immediately  subservient  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  truth,  or  to  the  regulation  of  ourconduct.  In  this  sense,  it  is  so  far 
from  being  understood  to  comprehend  the  powers  of  Imagination,  Fan- 
cy and  Wit,  that  it  is  often  stated  in  direct  opposition  to  them ;  as  in 
the  common  maxim,  that  a  sound  understanding  and  a  warm  imagina- 
tion are  seldom  united  in  the  same  person.  But  philosophers,  without 
rejecting  this  use  of  the  word,  very  generally  eihploy  it,  with  far  great- 
er latitude,  to  comprehend  all  the  powers  which  i  have  enumerated  un- 
der the  title  of  intellectual;  referring  to  it  Imagination,  Memory,  and 
Perception,  as  well  as  the  faculties  to  which  it  is  appropriated  in  popular 
discourse,  and  which  it  seems  indeed  most  properly  to  denote.  It  is  in 
this  manner  that  it  is  used  by  Mr.  Locke  in  his  celebrated  Essay ;  and 
by  all  the  logicians  who  follow  the  common  division  of  our  mental  pow- 
ers Into  those  of  the  understanding  and  those  of  the  Will. 

In  mentioning  this  ambiguity,  I  do  not  mean  to  cavil  at  the  phraseolo- 
gy of  the  writers  ifrom  whom  it  has  derived  its  origin,  but  only  to  pdint  it 
out  as  a  circumstance  which  may  deserve  attention  in  someof  our  future 
disquisitions.  The  division  of  our  powers  which  has  led  to  so  extraor- 
dinary an  extension  of  the  usual  meaning  of  language,  has  an  obvious 
foundation  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  and  famishes  an  arrange- 
ment which  seems  indispensable  for  an  accurate  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject: nor  wag  it  unnatural  to  bestow  on  those  faculties,  which  are  all 
subservient  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  right  exercise  of  the  Under- 
standing, the  name  of  that  power,  from  their  relation  to  which  their  chief 
value  arises. 

As  the  word  understandings  however,  is  one  of  those  which  occur  ve- 
ry frequently  in  philosophical  arguments,  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  dis- 
^ngaee  it  from  the  ambiguity  just  remarked;  and  it  is  on  this  account 
that  I  have  followed  the  example  of  some  late  writers,  in  dbtinguishing 
the  two  classes  of  powers  which  were  formerly  referred  to  the  Uoder- 
sUndingand  to  the  Will,  by  calling  the  former  inidUctucUy  and  the  lat- 
ter acth)€.  The  terms  cognitive  and  motive  were  long  ago  proposed  for 
the  same  purpose  by  Hobbes;  but  they  never  appear  to  have  come  into 
general  use,  and  are  indeed  liable  to  obvious  objections. 

It  has  probably  been  owing  to  the  very  comprehensive  meaning  an- 
nexed in  philosophical  treatises  to  the  word  understandingf  that  the  use 
of  it  has  so  frequently  been  supplied  of  late  by  intelUct.  The  two  words 
as  they  are  commonly  employed,  seem  to  be  very  nearly,  if  not  exactly, 
synonymous ;  and  the  latter  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  quite  une- 

writer;  which  I  am  tempted  to  introduce  here,  leas  on  account  of  the  sanction 
which  it  gives  to  my  own  phraseology,  than  of  the  importance  of  the  truth  which  it 
conveys. 

> Benson  is  common]^  employed  as  an  instrument  to  acquire  the  sciences; 
whereaa,  on  the  contrary,  the  sciences  ought  to  be  made  use  ofaa  an  instrument 
to  give  reason  its  perfection.^*    L\irl  de  Pcncer^  translated  by  Ozd,  p.  2.  London, 

mr. 
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quivocal,  havings  never  acquired  that  latitude  of  application  of  wbicb  the 
former  admits.  The  adjective  intellechialy  indeed,  has  had  its  meaning 
extended  as  far  as  the  substantive  understanding;  but.  as  it  can  be  easi- 
ly dispensed  with  in  our  particular  arguments,  it  may,  without  incon- 
venience, he  adopted  as  a  dis  inctive  epithet,  where  nothings  is  aimed  at 
but  to  mark,  in  8i"iple  and  concise  language,  a  very  general  and  obvious 
classification.  The  word  intdiect  can  be  of  no  essential  use  whatever, 
if  the  ambiguity  in  the  signification  of  the  good  old  English  word  imier- 
standing  be  avoided ;  and  as  to  inttlliction^  which  a  late  verj  acuta 
writer*  has  attempted  to  introduce,!  can  see  no  ad  vantage  attending  it, 
which  at  all  rompensates  for  the  addition  of  a  new  and  uncouth  term  to 
a  phraseology  which^  even  in  its  most  simple  and  unaffected  form  Is  so 
apt  to  revolt  the  generality  of  readers. 

The  only  other  indefinite  word  which  I  shall  take  notice  of  in  these 
introductory  remarks  h  judgment ;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  such  of  its  ambiguities  as  are  more  peculiarly  connected  with  our 
present  subject. 

In  some  cases,  its  meaning  seems  to  approach  to  that  o(  urudirstani' 
ing;  as  in  the  nearly  synonymous  phrases,  a  souad  understandings  and 
a  sound  judgment*  If  there  be  any  difference  between  these  two  niiodes 
of  expression,  it  appears  to  me  to  consist  chiefiy  in  this,  that  the  former 
implies  a  greater  degree  of  positive  ability  than  the  ktter ;  which  indi- 
cates rather  an  exemption  from  those  biases  which  lead  the  mind  astray^ 
than  the  possession  of  any  uncommon  reach  of  capacity.  To  undsr* 
standing  we  apply  the  epithets  strong,  vigorous,  comprehensive,  pro- 
found :  To  judgment^  those  of  correct,  cool,  unprejudiced,  impartial, 
solid.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  the  word  seems  to  have  beea  undertood 
by  Pope,  in  the  following  couplet : 

^'  'Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches  s  none 
'^  Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own.'' 

For  this  meaning  of  the  word,  its  prin^itive  and  literal  application  to 
the  judicial  decision  of  a  tribunal  accounts  sufficiently. 

Agreeably  to  the  same  fundamental  idea,  the  name  of  judgment  Is 
given,  with  peculiar  propriety,  to  those  acquired  powers  of  discernment 
which  characterize  a  skilful  critic  in  the  fine  arts ;  powers  which  de- 
pend, in  a  very  great  deeree,  on  a  temper  of'mind  free  from  the  undue 
influence  of  authority  and  of  casual  associations.  The  power  of  Taste 
itself  is  frequently  denoted  by  the  appellation  of  judgment ;  and  a  per- 
son who  possesses  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  it,  is  said  to  be  ^  judge 
in  thobe  matters  which  fall  under  its  cognizance. 

The  meaning  annexed  to  the  word  by  logical  writers,  is  considerably 
different  from  this ;  denoting  one  of  the  simplest  acts  or  operations  of 
which  we  are  conscious,  in  the  exercise  of  our  rational  powers.  In  this 
acceptation,  it  does  not  admit  of  definition,  any  more  than  smscUianf 
willf  or  belief.  All  that  can  be  done,  in  such  cases,  is  to  describe  the  oc- 
casions on  which  the  operation  takes  place,  so  as  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  others  to  their  own  thoughts.  With  this  view,  it  may  be  observ- 
ed|  in  the  present  instance,  that  when  we  give  our  assent  to  a  mathe- 

*Dr.  GaropbelU    See  his  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  Yolt  p.  103i  1st  edition. 
[Boston  edition,  p.  57.] 
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maiical  axiom ;  or  when,  after  perusino^  ibe  demonstration  of  a  theoreoi^ 
we  assent  to  the  conclusion ;  or,  in  general)  when  we  pronounce  con- 
cerning Ihe  truth  or  falsity  of  any  proposition,  or  the  probability  or  im- 
probability of  any  event,  the  power  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  per- 
ceive what  is  true  or  false,  probable  or  improbable,  is  called  by  logicians 
the  faculty  oi judgment.  The  same  word,  too,  is  freciuently  used  to  ex- 
press the  particular  acts  of  this  power,  as  when  the  decision  of  the  un- 
derstanding on  any  question  is  called  a  judgment  of  the  mind. 

In  treatis<es  o\' \og\Qj  judgmeni  is  commonly  defined  to  be  an  act  of  the 
mind,  by  which  one  thing  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  another ;  a  definition 
which,  though  not  unexc^'ptionabl**,  is,  perhaps  less  so  than  most  that 
have  been  given  on  similar  occasions.  Its  defoct,  (as  Dr.  Reid  has  re- 
marked) consists  in  this, — that  although  it  be  by  affirmation  or  denial 
that  we  express  our  judgments  to  others,  yet  judgment  is  a  solitary  act 
of  the  mind,  to  whi'h  this  affirmation  or  denial  is  not  essential ;  and 
therefore,  if  the  definition  be  admitted,  it  must  be  understood  of  mental 
affirmation  or  denial  only ;  in  which  case,  we  do  no  more  than  substitute^ 
instead  of  the  thing  defined,  another  mode  of  speaking  perfe*  tly  synony- 
mous. The  defitiition  has,  however,  notwithstanding  this  imperfection, 
the  merit  of  a  conciseness  and  perspicuity,  jot  often  to  be  found  in  the 
attempts  of  logicians  to  explain  our  intellectual  operations. 

Mr.  Locke  seems  disposed  to  restrict  the  wovA  judgirurU  to  that  fac- 
ulty which  pronounces  concerning  the  veri-similitude  of  doubtful  pro- 
positions \  employing  the  word  knowledge  to  express  the  faculty  which 
perceives  the  truth  of  propositions,  either  intuitively  or  demonstratively 
certain.  ^^The  faculty  which  God  has  given  man,  to  supply  the  want 
''  of  clear  and  certain  knowUdgt'xn  cases  where  that  cannot  be  had,  is 
^^  judgment ;  whereby  the  mind  takes  its  id^»as  to  agree  or  disagree;  or, 
^^  which  is  the  same  thing,  any  proposition  to  be  true  or  false,  without 
"  perceivmg  a  demonstrative  evidence  in  the  proofs. 

'^  Thus,  the  mind  has  two  faculties,  conversant  about  truth  and  false- 
"  hood 

'•  First,  hiowledgej  whereby  it  certainly  perceives,  and  is  undoubted- 
'^  ly  satisfied  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  ideas. 

"  Secondly,  judgment^  which  is  the  putting  ideas  together,  or  sepa- 
'•  rating  them  from  one  another  in  the  mind,  when  their  agreementor 
^*  disagreement  is  not  perceived,  but  presumed  to  be  so ;  which  is,  as  the 
^*  word  imports,  taken  to  be  so,  before  it  certainly  appears.  And  if  it  so 
<<  unites,  or  separates  them,  as  iu  reality  things  are,  it  is  right  judg- 
"  merU.''* 

For  this  limitation  in  the  definition  of  judgment,  some  pretence  is  af- 
forded by  the  literal  signification  of  the  word,  when  applied  to  the  de- 
cision of  a  tribunal;  and  also,  by  its  metaphorical  application  to  the 
decisions  of  the  mind,  on  those  critical  questions  which  fall  under  the 
provim  e  of  Taste.  Buf,  considered  as  a  technical  or  scientific  term  of 
.  logic,  the  practi»'e  of  our  purest  and  most  correct  writers  sufficiently 
sanctions  the  more  enlarged  sense  in  wiiich  I  have  explained  it ;  and,  if 
1  do  not  much  deceive  myself,  this  use  of  it  will  be  found  more  favoura** 
ble  to  philosophical  dis»  nctness  than  xMr.  Locke's  language,  which  leads 
to  an  unnecessary  muliiptication  of  our  intellectual  powers.     What  good 

*  Essay  on  the  HumtMi  Understamlin^^,  Book  iy.  Chap.  14. 
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reason  can  be  given  for  assigning  one  name  to  the  faculty  which  per- 
ceives truths  that  are  eeriaifiy  and  another  name  to  the  faculty  which 
perceives  truths  that  are  probable?  Would  it  not  be  equally  proper  to 
distinguish,  by  difT^Tent  names,  the  power  by  which  we  perceive  one 
proposition  to  be  true,  and  another  to  befaUef 

As  to  knawUdge^  I  do  not  think  that  it  can,  with  propriety,  be  con- 
trasted vfith  judgment ;  nor  do  I  apprehend  that  it  is  at  all  agreeable, 
either  to  common  use  or  to  philosophical  accuracy  to  speak  of  know- 
ledge as  9i  faculty.  To  me  it  seems  rather  to  denote  the  possession  of 
those  truths  about  which  our  faculties  have  been  previously  employed, 
than  any  separate  power  of  the  understanding,  by  which  truth  is  per- 
ceived.*   ^ 

Before  concluding  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  cannot  help  expres- 
sing my  regret,  that  the  subject  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter  will  so 
frequently  lay  me  under  the  necessity  of  criticising  the  language  and 
of  disputing  the  opinions  of  my  predecessors.  In  doing  so,  I  am  not 
conscious  of  being  at  all  influenced  by  a  wish  to  indulge  myself  in  the 
captiousness  of  controversy ;  nor  am  I  much  afraid  of  this  imputation 
froni  any  of  my  readers  who  shall  honour  these  speculations  with  an  at- 
tentive  perusal.    My  real  aim  is,  in  theirs/  place,  to  explain  the  grounds 

*  In  attempting  thus  to  fix  the  logical  import  of  various  words  in  our  language 
which  are  apt  to  be  confounded,  m  popiiUr  speech,  with  retuor^  and  also  wiUi  rea- 
9oninff,  some  of  my  readers  may  be  stirpriscd,  chat  I  have  said  nothing  about  the 
word  vitdom.  The  truth  is^  that  the  notion  expressed  by  this  term,  as  it  is  em- 
ployed by  our  best  writers,  seems  to  presuppose  tlie  influence  of  some  principles^ 
the  consideration  of  which  belongs  to  a  different  part  of  my  work.  In  confirnta- 
tion  of  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  whereas  the  province  ot  our  reasoning  pow- 
ers (in  their  application  to  the  busmess  of  )ife»)  is  limited  to  the  choice  of  mtims, 
mtd^m  denotes  a  power  of  a  more  comprehensive  nature,  and  of  a  higher  order ;  a 
power  which  implies  a  judiciouK  selection  bu  h  of  meant  an  '  of  endt.  It  is  very 
precisely  tlefincd  by  Sir  William  Temple,  to  be  "thai  which  makes  men  judge 
what  are  the  bes;  ends,  und  what  the  best  meant  to  atiain  them." 

Of  these  two  modifications  of  wisdom,  the  one  denotes  a  power  of  the  mind 
which  obviously  falls  under  the  view  of  the  logician  ;  the  examination  of  the  other 
M  obviously  belongs  to  ethics. 

A  distinction  similar  to  this  wa>  plainly  in  the  mindof  Cudworth  when  he  wrote 
the  following  passage,  which,  although  drawn  from  the  purest  sources  of  ancient 
philosophy,  will,  I  doubt  not,  from  the  uncouthncss  of  the  phraseology,  have  the 
appearance  of  extravagance  to  many  in  the  present  times.  To  myself  it  appears  to 
point  at  a  foci  of  the  highest  imp'»rtance  "»  the  moral  constitution  of  man. 

**  We  have  all  of  us  by  nature  ^«yrf»^«  n  (as  both  Plato  and  Aristotle  call 
it)  a  certain  <A'wia<»on,  prcMage,  anvl  parttinent  vaiidnatimi  in  our  minds,  of  some 
higt)er  good  and  perfeciion,  than  eitiier  power  or  knowledgre.  Knowledge  is  plain- 
ly *o  be  prefened  before  power,  as  being  tiiat  which  guides  and  directs  its  blind 
forcf  and  impetus;  but  Aristotle  himself  declares,  tliat  ihere  is  Aays»  rt  x^tir 
^•'»  which  is  Asy«v  «^;i^«  I  something  better  than  reas97i  and  knovled^,  vhich 
i«  the  principle  und  ori^nal  of  it.  For  (saith  he)  Asysv  «(;^«  •v  Asys()  AAA* 
Ti  »^f  irrsr  •  The  principle  of  reawn  st  not  reaeon,  but  aomtthing  better, — Iniellec* 
tual  iiy^if^,  p   203. 

Lord  Shafisbury  has  exp^es^cd  the  same  truth  more  simply  and  perspicuously 
in  that  beautiful  sentence  which  occurs  more  than  once  in  his  writings  :  *•  True 
wisdom  cnmes  more  from  the  heart  than  from  the  head."  Numberless  illustratiotii 
•f  this  profound  maxim  must  immediately  crowd  on  the  memory  of  all  who  are 
conversant  with  the  most  enlightened  works  on  the  theory  of  legislation  :  more 
particularly,  with  those  which  appeared,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  on  the 
science  of  political  economy. 
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of  my  own  deviations  from  the  track  which  has  been  commonly  pur- 
sued ;  and,  aecand/y^  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  such  as  may  follow  me 
in  the  same  path,  by  directing  their  attention  to  those  points  of  diver- 
gency in  ihe  way,  which  may  suggest  matter  of  doubt  or  hesitation.  I 
know  at  the  same  time,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  best  mode  of 
unfolding  the  principles  of  a  science  is  to  state  them  systematically  and 
concisely,  without  any  historical  retrospects  whatever ;  atid  ]( believe 
the  opinion  is  well-founded,  in  those  departments  of  knowledge,  where 
the  difficulty  arises  less  from  vague  ideas  and  ind*  finite  terms,  than  from 
the  length  of  the  logical  chain  v^hich  the  student  has  to  trace.  But,  in 
such  disquisitions  as  we  are  now  engaged  in,  it  is  chiefly  from  the  gra- 
dual'correction  of  verbal  ambiguities,  and  the  gradual  detection  of  un« 
suspected  prejudices,  that  a  progressive,'  thoigh  slow  approximation  to 
truth,  is  to  be  expected.  It  is  indeed  a  slow  approximation,  at  best, 
that  we  can  hope  to  accomplish  at  present,  in  the  examination  of  a  aob- 
ject  where  so  many  powerful  causes  (particularly  those  connected  with 
the  imperfections  of  language)  conspire  to  lead  us  astray.  But  the  stu- 
dy of  the  human  mind  is  not,  on  that  account,  to  be  abandoned.  Who- 
ever compares  its  actual  state  with  that  in  which  Bacon,  Des  Cartes,  and 
Locke  found  it,  must  be  sensible  bow  amply  their  efforts  for  its  improvd- 
4uent  have  been  repaid,  both  by  their  own  attainments,  and  by  those  of 
others  who  have  since  profiled  by  their  example.  I  ara  willing  to  hope, 
that  some  useful  hints  for  its  farther  advancement  may  be  derived  even 
from  my  own  researches ;  and,  distant  as  the  prospect  may  be  of  rais- 
ing it  to  a  level  with  the  physical  science  of  the  Newtonian  school,  by 
uniting  the  opinions  of  speculative  men  about  fundamental  principles, 
my  ambition  as  an  author  will  be  fully  gratified,  if,  by  the  few  who  are 
competent  to  judge,  I  shall  be  allowed  to  have  contributed  my  share, 
however  small,  towards  the  attainment  of  so  great  an  object. 

In  the  discussions  which  immediately  follow,  no  argument  will  I  trust, 
occur  beyond  the  i;each  of  those  who  shall  read  them  with  the  attention 
which  every  inquiry  into  the  human  mind  indispensably  requires.  I 
have  certainly  endeavoured,  to  the  utmost  of  my  abilities,  to  render  eve- 
ry^sentence  which  I  have  written,  not  only  intelligible  but  per^^picuoua ; 
and,  where  1  have  failed  in  the  attempt,  the  obscurity  will,  I  hope,  be 
imputed,  not  to  an  affet^tation  of  mystery  but  to  so: ne  error  of  judg- 
ment. I  can,  without  much  vanity,  say,  that  with  less  expense  of  thought, 
I  could  have  rivalled  theobs/'urity  of  Kant;  and  that  the  invention  of  a 
new  technical  language,  such  as  that  which  he  has  introduced,  woukl 
have  been  an  easier  task,  than  the  communication  of  clear  and  pre^^ise 
notions  (if  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed  in  this  communication,) 
without  departing  from  the  established  modes  of  expression. 
■  To  the  following  observations  of  D'Alembert  (with  some  trifling  vet- 
bal  exceptions)  I  give  ray  most  cordial  assent ;  and  moriifying  as  they 
may  appear  to  the  pretensions  of  bolder  theorists,  1  should  be  happy  to 
see  them  generally  recognised  as  canons  of  philosophical  criticism: — 
*♦  Truth  in  tnetaphysics  resembles  truth  in  matters  of  taste.  In  both  ca- 
"  ses,  the  seeds  of  it  exist  in  every  mind  ;  though  few  think  of  attending 
"  to  this  latent  treasure,  till  it  be  pointed  out  to  them  by  more  curioOs 
^^  inquirers.  It  should  seem  that  every  thing  we  learn  from  a  good  nie- 
*<  taphysical  book  isonl^  a  sort  of  reniiniscenceof  what  the  mind  previ- 
^'  OQsly  knew.    The  obscurity,  of  which  we  are  apt  to  complain  in  thi^ 
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<^  seience*  may  be  always  justly  ascribed  to  the  author ;  because  the  iiT« 
*^  formation^  which  he  professes  to  communic^tt^,  requires  no  technical 
^<  language  appropriated  to  itseU.  Iccordingly,  we  may  apply  to  ^ood 
'*  metaphysical  authors  what  has  been  said  of  those  who  excel  in  the 
^'  art  of  wnting:i  that,  in  reading  them,  every  body  is  apt  to  imagine, 
"  that  he  himself  could  have  written  in  the  same  manner. 

^^  But,  in  this  sort  of  speculation)  if  all  are  qualified  to  understam^,  ail 
**  are  not  fitted  to  teach.  The  merit  of  accommodatin|r  easily  to  the  ap- 
^^  prehension  of  others,  notions,  which  are  at  once  simple  and  just,  ap< 
'*  pears,  from  its  extreme  rarity,  to  be  much  greater  than  is  rommonlj 
"  imagined.  Sound  meta))hy&ii'al  principles  are  truths  which  every  one 
i<  is  ready  to  seize,  but  which  few  men  have  the  talent  of  unfolding ;  so 
**  difficult  is  it  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  instances,  to  appropriat»*  to 
'*'  one's  self  what  seems  to  be  the  common  inheritance  of  the  human 
«'  race."* 

I  am,  at  the  same  time,  fully  aware,  that  whoever,  in  treating  of  the 
human  mind,  aims  to  be  understood,  must  lay  his  account  with  forfeiting, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  readers,  all  pretensions  to 
depth,  to  subtlety,  or  to  invention.  The  acquisition  of  a  new  nomencla- 
ture is,  in  itt^elf,  no  inconsiderable  reward  to  the  indubtry  of  those  «^ho 
study  only  from  motives  of  literary  vanity  ;  and.  it  D*Alembert's  idea  of 
this  branch  of  science  be  just,  the  wider  an  author  deviates  from  truth, 
the  more  likely  are  his  conclusions  to  assume  the  appearance  of  discov- 
eries. I  may  add,  that  it  is  chiefly  in  those  discussions  which  possess  the 
best  claims  to  originality,  where  he  may  expect  to  be  told  by  th^  multi- 
tude, that  they  have  learned  from  him  nothing  bijt  what  they  knew  be- 
fore. 

The  latitude  with  which  the  word  meta/ihysics  is  frequently  issed, 
makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  remark,  with  respect  to  the  foregoing  pas- 
sage from  D'Alembert,  that  he  limits  the  term  entirely  to  an  account  of 
the  origin  of  our  ideas.  <^  The  generation  of  our  ideas  (he  tells  us)  be- 
*'  longs  to  metaphysics.  It  forms  one  of  the  principal  objects,  and  per* 
*''  haps  ought  to  form  the  soU  object  oi  that  science."t— If  the  meaning 
of  the  word  be  extended,  as  it  too  often  is  in  our  language,  so  as  to  com- 
prehend all  those  enquiries  which  relate  to  the  theory  and  to  the  improve^* 
meiit  of  our  mental  powers,  some  of  his  observations  must  be  understood 

#  ti  Le  vrai  en  m^taphyslque  ressemble  au  vr ai  en  matlere  de  gaCit ;  c'est  un  vrai 
donl  tous  les  esprits  ont  le  i^erme  en  eux-mfimes,  auquel  la  plupart  ne  font  point 
d'attention,  maia  qu*iU  reconnoissent  des  qu^on  le  leur  montre.  II  semble  que 
toutceqa^on  apprend  dans  un  bon  livere  de  mciaphysique,  ne  soil  qu'une  espece 
de  r^miniscene  de  ce  que  notre  ame  a  d^ja  su ;  Pobscunt^,  quand  il  yen  a,  vient 
totijours  de  la  faute  de  I'auteur,  parceque  la  science  qu^il  sc  propone  d'enseigner 
n^a  point  d'autre  langue  que  la  langue  commune.  Aussi  peut^on  appliqucr  aux  bona  - 
autetira  de  m^taptiysiquL'  ct  qu'on  a  dii  des  bona  6crlvains,  quM  n'y  a  personne  qui 
en  lea  liaant,  ne  croie  pouvoiren  dire  auunt  qu'eux. 

*'  Mais  81  dans  ce  genre  tous  sont  fairs  pour  entendre,  tous  ne  sont  pas  fails  pour 
instruirc  Le  m^rite  de  faire  cntrer  avec  facility  dans  ks  esprits  des  notions  vraics 
et  simples,  est  beaucoup  plus  grand  qu^on  ne  pense,  puisque  Inexperience  nous 
prouve  combien  il  est  rare  ;  lea  saines  id^es  m^taphysiques  sont  des  vgritgs  com- 
munes que  chacun  saisit,  malsque  peu  d'hommes  ont  le  talent  de  d^velopper ;  tant 
il  est  difficile,  dans  quelque  sujet  que  cepuisse  etre,  de  se  rendre  proprcce  qui 
appartient  d  lout  le  monde."    EUmetia  de  Philo9epfue, 

f  La  g^n^ration  de  nos  id6cs  appartient  a  la  ro^taphysique;  c^est  un  de  see  ob- 
jets  principaux,  ct  pcuL^tre  cevroit  elle  s'y  bonier.*'— £//>w»»  de  Philowphie. 
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with  very  important  restrictions.  What  he  hus  staled,  however,  on  the 
inseparable  connexion  betnreen  perspicuity  at  style  and  sound m*»ss  ol  in- 
yestij^ation  in  roei  a  physical  disquisitions,  will  be  found  to  hold  equally 
in  every  research  to  which  that  epithet  can,  with  any  colour  of  propri- 
ety, be  applied.  . 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 


OF  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  LAWS  OF  HUMAN  BELIEF  ;  OR  THE  PRIMABY  BLK^ 
MENT8  OF  HUMAN  REASON. 

X  HE  propriety  of  the  title  prefixed  \o  this  Chapter  will,  I  trust,  be  jus- 
tified suflficiently  by  the  speculations  which  are  to  follow.  As  these  dif- 
fer, in  some  essential  points,  from  the  conclusions  of  former  writers,  1/ 
found  myself  under  the  necessity  of  abandoiiinfr,  in  various  instances, 
their  phraseology ; — but  my  reasons  for  the  particular  chancres  which  I 
have  made,  cannot  possibly  be  judged  of,  or  even  understood,  till  the 
inquiries  by  which  I  was  led  to  adopt  them  be  carefully  examined. 

1  begin  with  a  review  of  some  of  those  primary  truths,  a  conviction 
of  which  is  necessarily  implied  in  all  our  thoughts  and  in  all  our  actions ; 
and  which  seem,  on  that  account,  rather  to  form  constituent  and  essen- 
tial elements  of  reason  than  objects  with  which  reason  is  conversant.  The 
import  of  this  last  remark  will  appear  more  clearly  afterwards. 

The  primary  truths  to  which  1  mean  to  confine  my  attention  at  pre- 
sent are,  1 .  Mathematical  Axioms  :  2  Truths  (or  more  properly  speak- 
ing, Laws  of  Belief,)  inseparably  connected  with  the  exercise  of  Con- 
sciousness, Perception,  Memory,  and  Reasoning. — ^Ofsome  additional 
Laws  of  Belief,  the  truth  of  which  is  tacitly  recognised  in  alt  our  rea- 
sonings comerning  contingent  events^  1  shall  have  occasion  to  take  no- 
tice under  a  different  article. 


SECTION  L 

OF  MATHEMATXCAL  AXIOMS. 

I  HAVE  placed  this  class  of  truths  at  the  head  of  the  enumeration, 
itierely  because  they  seem  likely,  from  the  place  which  they  hold  in  the 
elements  of  geometry,  to  present  to  my  readers  a  more  interesting  and 
at  the  same  time  an  easier  subject  of  discussion,  than  some  of  the  more 
abstract  and  latent  elements  of  our  knowledge,  afterwards  to  be  con- 
sidered. In  other  respects,  a  different  arrangement  mi^^ht  perhaps  have 
possessed  some  advantages,  in  point  of  strict  logical  method. 
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I. 

On  the  evidence  of  mathematical  axioms  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge, 
as  the  controversies  to  which  they  have  ^iven  occasion  are  entirely  of 
a  speculative,  or  rather  scholastic  desTiplion;  and  have  no  tendency 
to  aiTect  the  certainty  of  that  branch  of  science  to  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  subservient. 

It  must  at  the  same  time  he  confessed,  with  resp<»ct  to  this  class  of 
propOHtioiis  (aitd  the  same  remark  may  be  exteiidfd  to  axioms  in  ^ene- 
Hiiy)  that  some  of  the  log:ical  questions  connected  with  them  continue 
still  to  b<v  involved  in  much  obscurity.  In  proportion  to  their  extreme 
8iaipli<  ity  is  the  difficulty  of  illustrating  or  of  describing  their  nature  in 
unexcepUonabl*"  lans;nao:^ ;  or  even  of  ascertaining  a  precise  criterion 
by  which  they  may  be  distin^ui^'hed  from  other  truths  which  approach 
to  them  n<  arly.  It  is  chiefly  owinjs:  to  this,  that,  in  geometry,  there  are 
no  theorems  of  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  give  a  rigorous  demonstration, 
as  those,  of  which  persons  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  mathemati- 
cal evidence  are  apt  to  say,  that  they  rt^quire  no  proof  whatever.  But 
the  inconveniencies  arising  from  these  circumstances  are  of  trifling  mo- 
ment: oc«  asioiiiug  at  the  worst,  some  embarrassment  to  those  mathe- 
matical writers,  who  are  studious  of  the  most  finished  elegance  in  their 
expovitiofl  of  eiomentary  principles;  or  to  melaphysiciorvs,  anxious  to 
display  their  subtilty  upon  points  which  cannot  possibly  lead  to  any 
prai  tical  conclusion. 

it  was  I  /ng  ago  remarked  by  Locke,  of  the  axioms  of  geometry,  as 
stated  by  Euclid,  that  although  the  proposition  be  at  first  enunciated 
in  ^mera/ terms,  and  afterwards  appealed  h>,  in  its  far/tcu^r  appiica- 
tiom»|  as  a  principle  previously  examined  and  admitted, yet  that  the  truth 
is  not  less  evident  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former.  He  observes 
farther,  that  it  is  io  some  of  Its  particular  applications,  that  the  truth  of 
every  axiom  is  originally  perceived  by  the  mind  ;  and.  therefore,  that 
the  general  proposition,  so  far  from  being  the  ground  of  our  assent  to 
the  truths  which  it  comprehends,  is  only  a  verbal  generalization  of  what^ 
in  particular  instances,  has  been  already  acknowledged  as  true. 

The  same  autiior  remarks,  that  some  of  these  axioms  ^^  are  no  more 
''  than  bare  verbal  propositions,  and  teach  us  nothing  but  the  respect 
'^  and  import  of  names  one  to  another.  .The  whoie  is  equal  to  aU  its 
^^  parts:  what  real  truth,  1  beseech  you.  does  it  teach  us?  What  more 
^^  is  contained  in  that  maxim,  than  what  the  signification  of  the  word 
^'  totumy  or  the  vfhole  does  of  itself  import  ?  And  he  that  knows  that  the 
'^  word  whole  stands  for  what  is  made  up  of  all  its  parts^  knows  very 
^'  little  less,  than  that '  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts.'  And  upon 
'<  the'saroe  ground,  I  think,  that  this  proposition.  4  hill  is  higher  than 
*^  a  valley^  and  several  the  like,  may  also  pass  for  maxims." 

Notwithstanding  these  considerations,  Mr.  Locke  does  not  object  (o 
the  form  which  Euclid  has  given  to  his  axioms,  or  to  the  place  which 
he  has  assigned  to  them  in  his  Elements.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  of 
opinion,  that  a  collection  of  such  maxims  is  not  wit/wtU  reason  prefixed 
to  a  inMhematical  system  ;  in  order  that  learners,  "having  in  the  be- 
"  ginning  perfectly  acquainted  their  thoughts  with  these  propositions 
"  made  in  general  terms,  may  have  them. ready  to  apply  to  all  particu- 
«  lar  cases  as  formed  rules  and  saying*    Not  that,  if  they  be  equally 
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^  wei@:hed,  they  are  more  clear  and  evident  than  the  instances  they  are 
**  brought  fo  confirm ;  hut  that,  heing  more  familiar  to  the  mind,  the 
(<  very  naming  ol  them  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  understanding."  In 
farther  iliustration  of  this,  he  adds  very  justly  and  ingeniously,  that 
<<  although  our  knowledge  begins  in  particulars,  and  so  spreads  itself  by 
"  degrees  to  generals;  yet,  afterwards,  the  mind  takes  quite  the  contrary 
<<  coarse,  and  having  drawn  its  knowledge  into  as  general  propositions 
<<  88  it  can,  irakes  them  familiar  to  its  thoughts,  and  accustoms  itself  to 
^  have  recourse  to  them,  as  to  the  standards  of  truth  and  falsehood." 

But  although,  in  oiathematics,  some  advantage  may  be  gained  with- 
out the  risk  of  any  possible  inconvenience,  from  this  arrangement  of  ax- 
ioms, it  is  a  very  dangerous  example  to  be  followed  in  other  branches 
of  knowledge,  where  our  notions  are  not  equally  clear  and  precise;  and 
where  the  force  of  our  pretended  axioms  (to  use  Mr.  Lockers  words) 
**  reaching  only  to  the  sound,  and  not  to  the  signification  of  the  words, 
'^  serves  only  to  lead  us  into  confusion,  mistakes^  and  error."  For  the 
iliastration  of  this  remark,  1  must  refer  to  Locke. 

Another  observation  of  this  profound  writer  deserves  otu*  attention, 
while  examining  the  nature  of  axioms;  **  that  they  .are  not  the  found- 
<*  ations  on  which  any  c>f  the  sciences  is  built ;  nor  at  all  useful  in  help- 
ing men  forward  to  the  discovery  of  unknown  truths."*  This  observa- 
tion I  intend  to  illustrate  afterwards,  in  treating  of  the  futility  of  th^ 
syllogistic  art.  At  present  I  shall  only  add,  to  what  Mr.  Locke  has  so 
well  stated,  that,  even  in  mathematics^  it  cannot  with  any  propriety  be 
said,  that  the  axioms  are  the  foundation  on  which  the  science  rt^sts ;  or 
the  lirst  principles  from  which  it?  more  recondite  truths  are  deduced. 
Of  this  I  have  little  doubt  that  Locke  was  perfectly  aware ;  but  thft  mis- 
lakes  which  some  of  the  most  acute  and  enlightened  of  his  disciplos  have 
coinrattted  in  treating  of  the  i^ame  suhje^  t,  convince  me,  that  a  furthW 
eluc  datioii  of  it  Is  not  altogether  supetfluous.  With  this  view,  1  shaft 
here  introduce  a  few  remarks  on  a  passage  in  Dr.  Campbell's  Philoso* 
phy  of  Rhetoric,  in  which  he  has  betraved  some  niib^pprehensionson 
this  very  point,  which  a  little  more  attention  to  the  hints  already  quoted 
from  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding  might  have  prevented. 

These  remarks  will.  I  hope,  cuntrihute  to  place  the  nature  of  axioms, 
more  particularly  of  matheniaural  axioms,,  in  a  diffHrent  and  clearer 
light  than  that  in  whioh  they  have  b^en  commonly  consulcred. 

"Of  intuitive  evidence  (says  Dr.  Campbell)  that  of  the  following 
^<  propositions  may  serve  as  an  illustration :  One  and  four  make  five. 
^<  Things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  anotlier.  The  whole 
^<  is  greater  than  a  part ;  and,  in  brief,  all  axioms  in  arithmetic  and  ge- 
"  omeiry.  These  are,  in  effect,  but  so  many  expositions  of  our  own 
^  general  notions,  taken  in  different  views.  Some  of  them  are  no  more 
^<  than  definitions,  or  equivalent  to  definitions.  To  say,  one  and  four 
**  makejik'oe,  is  precisely  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  we  give  the  name  of 
*^Jlve  to  one  added  to  four.  In  fact,  they  are  all  in  some  respects  redu«> 
'<  cible  to  this  axiom,  whatever  is,  is.  1  do  not  say  they  are  deduced 
"  from  it,  for  they  have  in  like  manner  that  origti.al  and  intrinsic  evi- 
^  dence,  whjch  makes  them,  as  soon  as  the  terms  are  understood,  to  be 

•  Book  iv.  chap,  r .  §  1 1,-2, 3. 
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<«  perceived  intuitively.  And,  if  they  are  not  ;hus  perceived,  no  deduc'^ 
"  Uoii  of  reason  will  ever  confci'  on  them  any  additional  evidence.  Nay, 
«in  point  of  lime,  the  discovery  of  the  les«  general  iruihs  has  the  pri- 
"  orily,  liOl  from  their  superior  evidence,  but  solely  from  this  conside* 
"  ration,  that  the  less  general  are  yooner  objects  of  perception  to  uf  • 
«  But  i  affirm,  that  though  not  deduced  from  that  axiom,  they  may  t>e 
^'  considered  as  particular  exemplifications  of  it,  and  coincident  with  it, 
"  in  as  much  as  they  are  all  implit^d  in  this,  that  the  properties  of  our 
<(  clear  and  adequate  ideas  cau  be  no  other  than  what  the  miiid  clearly 
<^  perceives  them  to  be. 

"  But,  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes,  it  will  be  necessary  further  to 
*'.  illustr^  this  subject.  U  might  be  thought  that,  if  axioms  were  pro- 
<'  positions  perfectly  identi'*al,  it  would  be  impossible  to  advance  a  step 
'<  by  their  means,  beyond  the  simple  ideas  first  perceived  by  the  mind. 
<<  An:l  it  must  be  owned,  if  the  predicate  of  the  proposition  were  nothing 
^<  but  a  repetition  of  the  subject,  under  the  same  aspect,  and  in  the  same 
<<  or  synonymous  terms,  no  conceivable  advantage  could  be  made  of  it 
<•  for  the  furtherance  of  knowledge.  Of  such  propositions,  for  instance, 
<^  as  these, — seven  are  seven,  eight  are  eight,  and  ten  added  to  eleven 
<<  are-  equal  to  ten  added  to  eleven,  it  is  manifest  that  we  could  never 
<<  avail  ourselves  for  the  improvement  of  science.  Nor  does  the  change 
<<  of  the  term  make  any  alteration  in  point  of  utility.  The  propositions, 
<'  twelve  are  a  dozen,  twenty  are  a  score,  unless  considered  as  explica- 
f<  cations  of  the  words  doUrn  and  scor^y  are  equally  insignificant  with  the 
.<<  former.  But  when  the  thing,  though  in  effect  coinciding,  is  consider* 
^«  ed  under  a  different  aspect ;  when  what  is  single  in  the  subject  is  di- 
^^  vided  in  the  predicate,  and  conversely ;  or  when  what  is  a  whole  in 
<<  the  one  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  something  else  in  the  other ;  such 
**  propositions  lead  to  the  discovery  of  innumerable  and  apparently  re- 
*'  mote  relations.  One  addf  d  to  four  may  be  accounted  no  other  than 
^  a  definition  of  the  word  five,  as  was  remai  ked  above.  But  when  I  say, 
<<  <  Two  added  to  three  are  equal  to  five,'  I  advance  a  (ruth  which, 
<<  though  equally  clear,  is  quite  distinct  from  the  preceding.  Thus,  if 
<<  one  should  affirm, '  That  twice  fifteen  make  thirty/  and  again,  ^  that 
*'  thirteen  added  to  seventeen  make  thirty,'  nobody  would  pretend  that 
*^  he  had  repeated  the  same  proposition  in  other  words.  The  cases  are 
^*  entirely  similar.  In  both  cases,  the  same  thing  is  predicated  of  ideas 
<<  which,  taken  severally,  are  different.  From  these  again  result  other 
^<  equations,  as « one  added  to  four  are  equal  to  two  added  to  three,'  and 
<(  *  twice  fifteen  are  equal  to  thirteen  add^d  to  seventeen.' 

^^Now,  it  is  by  the  aid  of  such  simple  and  elementary  principles,  that 
^<  the  arithmetician  and  algebraist  proceed  to  the  most  astonishing  dis- 
^<  coveries.  Nor  are  the  opeiations  of  the  geometrician  essentially  dif- 
«ferent."  -  '  . 

1  have  little  tp  object  to  these  observations  of  Dr.  Camphell,tfi#  far  as 
they  relate  to  arithmetic  and  to  algebra ;  for,  in  these  sciences,  all  our 
investigations  amount  to  nothing  more  than  to  a  comparison  of  different 
expressions  of  the  same  thing.  Our  common  language  indeed  frequent- 
ly supposes  the  case  toW  otherwise^  as  when  an  equation  is  defined  to 
be>  '*  A  proposition  asserting  the  equality  of  two  quantities.''  It  would, 
however  be  much  more  correct  to  define  it,  "  A  proposition  asserting 
<<  the  equivalence  oftwo  expressions  of  the  same  quantity^"  for  algebra 
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is  me^\y  Si  tmiver^aiarUhMitic;  and  the  names  of  numbers  are  noXhtng 
atse  than  collect!  ves,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  exp^-css  oursetves  room 
coDctaeJy  than  could  be  done  by  enumeratiog  all  the  units  that  they 
contain.  Of  this  doctrine,  the  passag^e  now  quoted  from  Or.  Campbell 
shews  that  he  entertained  a  auffi<'iently  just  and  precise  idea. 

Bat,  if  Dr.  .Campbell  perceived  that  arithmetical  equations^  snch  as 
<<one  and  four  make  five,"  are  no  other  than  definitions,  why  should  he 
have  classed  them  with  the  axioms  he  quotes  from  Euclid,  '^  That  the 
'<  whole  is  greater  than  a  part,"  and  that  <<  Thtng;8  equal  to  the  same 
**  thing  are  equal  to  one  another;"  proj)o&itions  wbi<th  however  clearly 
their  troth  be  implied  in  the  meaning  of  the  terms  of  which  they  consist, 
cannot  certainly,  by  any  interpretation,  be  considered  in  the  light  ofde* 
finitions  at  all  analogous  to  the  former  ?  The  former,  indeed,  are  only 
explanations  of  the  relative  import  of  particular  names;  the  latter  are 
universal  propositions,  applicable  alike  to  an  infinite  variety  of  instan- 
ces* 

Another  very  obvious  consideration  might  have  satisfied  Dr.  Camp« 
beH,  that  the  simple  arithmetical  equations  which  he  meotions>  do  not 
hold  the  same  place  in  that  science  which  Euclid's  axioms  hold  in  ge- 
ometry. What  I  allude  to  is,  that  the  greater  part  of  these  axioms  are 
equally  essential  to  ail  the  different  branches  of  mathematics.  That 
^ihe  whole  is  greater  than  a  part,"  and  that  ^  tbingi^  equal  to  the  same 
^^  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,"  are  propositions  as  essentially  con* 
oeeted  with  our  arithmetical  computations,  as  with  our  geometrical  rea« 
sonings ;  and,  therefore,  to  explain  in  what  manner  the  mind  makes  a 
transition,  in  the  case  of  numbers,  from  the  more  simple  to  the  more 
complicated  equations,  throws  no  tight  whatever  on  the  question,  Aott» 
the  transition  is  made,  either  in  arithmetic  or  in  geometry,  from  what 
are  properly  called  axioms,  to  the  more  remote  conclusions  in  these 
sciences. 

The  very  fruitless  attempt  thus  made  by  this  acute  writer  to  illustrate 
the  importance  of  axioms  as  the  basis  of  mathematical  truth,  was  prob- 
ably suggested  to  him  by  a  doctrine  which  has  been  repeatedly  inculca- 
ted of  late,  concerning  the  grounds  of  that  peculiar  evidence  which  is 
allowed  to  accompany  mathematical  demonstration.  ^^  All  (be  sciences 
*^(\i  has  been  said)  rest  ultimately  on  first  principles,  which  we  must 
*^  take  for  granted  %vlthout  proof;  and  whose  evidence  determines,  both 

*  D'Alembert  also  has  confounded  Ihese  two  classes  of  prcrposltions.  ^  What 
do  the  greater  part  of  ihoae  axioms  on  v^ich  gieometry  prides  itself  amoant  to^ 
but  to  an  expression,  by  means  of  two  different  words  or  signs,  of  the  same  sim- 
ple idea?  He  who  says  that  two  xnd  two  make  four,  what  more  does  he  know  than 
another,  who  should  content  himself  with  saying,  that  two  and  two  make  two  and 
two  ?'*  Here,  a  s  mple  arithmetical  equation  (which  is  obviously  a  mere  defimUnnJ 
is  brought  to  illustrate  a  remaric  on  ihe  na  ure  of  g^eometrical  axioms.— With  re* 
aspect  to  these  last  (I  mean  such  axioms  as  Buclid  has  pr|£xed  to  his  Blerit^ta) 
ji'Alembert's  opinion  seems  to  coincide  exactly  with  that  of  Locke,  already  men- 
tioned. '*  I  would  not  be  understood )  nevertheless,  to  conde^nn  the  use  of  them 
altogether :  I  wish  only  to  remark,  that  their  utility  rises  no  higher  than  this,  that 
they  render  our  simple  ideas  more  familiar  by  means  of  habit,  and  better  adapted 
to  the  different  purposes  to  which  we  may  have  occasion  lo  apply  them,*'— •*  Jc  ne 
pretends  point  cependant  en  condamner  absolument  Pusage :  je  veux  aeulement 
faire  obserrer,  i  quoil  il  se  r€dmti  c'est  inous  rendre  les  id^es  simples  plus  fa^ 
mili§res  per  Phabitude,  et  plus  propresauxdiff^rens  usages  Suxqocb  nous  pouvons 
ks  appliquer.''-^jDi>c0tfrs  Pr^timnaire^  ^c.  lie. 

Vol.  If.  4 
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<Mn  kind  Aod  degpree,  the  evidence  which  it  is  posetble  ta  attain  In  our 
^  conclusions.  In  some  of  the  sciences,  our  first  principles  are  intaKive* 
^  ly  certain ;  in  others*  they  are  intuitively  probable ;  and  such  as  tho 
^evidence  of  these  principles  is,  such  must  that  of  our  conclusions  be. 
'^If  our  first  principles  are  intuitively  certain,  and  if  we  reaaon  from 
^<  them  consequentiallyy  our  conclusions  will  be  demonstratively  certains 
^  but  if  our  principles  be  only  intuitively  probable,  our  conclusions  will 
<'  be  only  demonstratively  probable*  In  mathematics,,  the  first  princi- 
^  pies  from  which  we  reason  are  a  set  of  axioms  which  are  Itot  only  in* 
^  tuitively  certain,  but  of  which  we  find  it  impossible  to  ooneelve  the 
^^  contraries  to  be  true:  And  hence  the  peculiar  evidence  which  belongs 
<^  to  all  the  conclusions  that  follow  from  these  principles  as  necessary 
^  consequences." 

To  this  view  of  the  subject  Dr.  Reid,  has  repeatedly  given  his  sano* 
lion,  at  least  in  the  most  essential  points;  more  particularly*  in  contro* 
verting  an  assertion  of  Locke's,  that  no  <'  science  is,  or  hath  been  built  on 
'  <*  maxims,^* — "  Surely  (says  Dr.  Reid)  Mr.  Locke  was  not  ignorant  of 
<^  geometry,  which  hath  been  built  upon  maxims  prefixed  to  the  £le» 
^  menfs,  as  far  back  as  we  are  able  to  trace  it.  But  though  they  bad 
<'  not  been  prefixed,  which  was  a  matter  ofutility  rather  than  Aecessity* 
A^yet  it  must  be  granted,that  every  demonstration  in  geometry  isgrouad?- 
<<ed,  either  upon  propositions  formerly  demonstrated,  or  upon  self  evt- 
<*  dent  principles."* 

On  another  0CGask>n,  he  expresses  himself  thus :  '^  I  take  it  to  be  c^r- 
^tain*  that  whatever  can,  by  just  reasoning,  be  inferred  from  a  principle 
<<  that  is  necessary,  must  be  a  necessary  truths  Thus,  as  the  axioms  in 
*^  mathematics  are  all  necessary  truths,  so  are  all  the  conclusions  drawn 
'*^  from  them ;  that  is,  the  whole  body  of  that  sciencc't 

That  theire  is  something  fundamentally  erroneous  in  these  veiy  strong 
statements  with  respect  to  the  relation  which  Euclid's  axioms  bear  to 
the  geometrical  theorems  whkh  follow,  appears  sufficiently  from  a  con- 
sideration which  was  long  ago  mentioned  by  Locke, — that  from  these 
axioms  it  is  not  possible  for  human  ingenuity  to  Reduce  a  single  infer- 
ence. ^^  It  was  not  (says  Locke)  the  influence  of  those  maxims  which 
<<are  taken  for  principles  in  mathematics,  that  hath  led  the  masters  of 
<^  that  science  Into  those  wonderful  discoveries  they  have  made.  Let  a 
^  man  of  good  parts  know  all  the  maxims  generally  made  use  of  in  math- 
^  ematics  never  so  perfectly,  and  contemplate  their  extent  and  conse- 
^^  quences  as  much  as  he  pleases,  he  will,  by  their  assistance,  I  suppose, 
**  scarce  ever  come  to  know,  that  the  <  square  of  the  hypotbenuse  in  a 
^  right  angled  triangle,  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  two  other  sides.' 
^  The  knowledge  that  *  the  'whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts,'  and>  ^  if  you 
"  take  equals  from  equals,  the  remainders  will  be  equal,' helped  him 
^  not,  I  presume,  to  this  demonstration :  And  a  man  may,  I  think,  pore 
'^  long  enough  on  those  axioms,  without  ever  seeing  one  jot  the  more  of 
^  mathematical  truths."^  But  surely,  if  this  be  granted,  and  if,  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  first  principles  of  a  science,  be  meant  those  fundar 
mental  propositions  from  which  its  remoter  truths  are  derived,  the  ax- 

*  Essays  on  IntelL  Powers,  p.  647^  4to  edit 

t  Ibid.  p.  Sr7-   See  also  pp.  560,  561, 606. 

{Essay  OB  Human  UndersUnding,  Book  IV.  chap.  xiL  §  15. 
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coanot,  with  anyconsistency,  be  tall^  the  First  principleB  ofMatb- 
cmaticff.  They  hare  not  (it  wflf  be  admitted)  the  most  distant  analogy 
to  what  are  called  the  first  principles  of  natural  phflosophyj  to  those 
general  facts,  for  example,  of  the  gravity  and  elasticity  of  the  air,  from 
which  maybe  deduced,  as  consequences,  the  suspension  of  the  mer-  ^,  ^ 
cury  hi  the  TorriceHian  tube,  and  its  fall  when  carried  up  to  an  emUKjf  a 

aence.    According  to  this  meaning  of  the  word,  the  principles  of  math- 

•matical  science  are,  not  the  axioms,  but  the  d^nUiens;  which  definl- 
tlons  hold,  m  mathematics,  precisely  the  same  place  that  is  held  in  na-  ^     . 
tural  philosophy  by  such  general  facts  as  have  now  been  referred  to.*^  >  //  ' 

From  what  principle  are  ihe  various  properties  of  the  circle  derived,  y 
but  from  the  definition  of  a  circle?  From  what  principle  the  propei^ 
ties  of  the  parabola  or  ellipse,  but  from  the  definitions  of  these  curves. 
A  simUar  observation  may  be  extended  to  all  the  theorems  which  the 
mathematician  demonstrates:  And  it  is  this  observation  (which, obvi- 
ous as  it  may  seem,  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred,  in  aU  its  force, 
cither  to  Locke,  to  Reid,  or  to  Campbell,)  that  furnishes,  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  true  explanation  of  the  peculiarity  already  remarked  In  mathe^ 
matical  evidence. t 

The  prosecution  of  this  last  idea  properiy  belongs  to  the  subject  of 
mathematical  demonstration,  of  which  I  intend  to  treat  afterwards.  It 
the  mean  time,  I  trust,  that  enough  has  been  said  to  correct  those  mis- 
apprehensions x>f  the  nature  of  axioms,  which  are  countenanced  by  the 

J  In  order  to  prevent  cavil,  it  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  remark  here,  that 
whea  I  speak,  ot  mathematical  axioms,  1  have  in  view  ortly  sach  as  are  of  the  same 
description  with  the /r»Mmie  of  those  which  are  ptefiztd  to  the  Elements  of  Eu- 
clid ;  for,  in  that  list,  it  is  well  known,  that  there  are  seveal  which  belong  to  a 
class  of  propositions  altogether  different  from  the  others.  That "  ail  ri^jht  angles 
<for  example)  are  equal  to  one  another  ;"  that  •*  wlicn  one  straight  line  failing  on 
two  other  straight  lines  makes  the  two  interior  angles  on  the  same  side  less  than 
two  right  angles,,  ibese  two  atraigbt  lines,  if  produced,  shall  meet  on  tiie  aide, 
.where  are  the  two  angles  less  than  two  right  angles ;"  are  manifestly  principles 
which  bear  no  analogy  to  such  barren  irmsmasa  these.  **  Things  ti.ai  are  equal 
to6neand  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another.'*  "If  equals  be  added  to 
equals  the  wholes  are  equal.'*  **  If  equals  be  taken  from  equals,  the  re- 
mauiders  are  equal.'*  Of  these  propositions,  the  two  former  (the  lOtli  and 
aith  axioms,  to  wit,  in  Euclid's  list)  are  evidently  theorems  which,  in  point  •f 
strict  logical  accurwy,  ought  to  be  demonstrated  $  as  may  be  easily  done,  with 
respect  to  the  first,  in  a  single  sentence.  That  the  second  has  not  yet  been  prov- 
ed in  a  simple  and  satisfactory  manner,  has  been  long  considered  as  a  sort  of  re- 
proach to  mathematicians ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  this  reproach  «^ill  continue 
to  exist,  till  the  basis  of  the  science  be  somewhat  enlarged,  by  the  introduction 
of  one  or  two  new  definitions^  to  serve  as  additional  principles  of  geometrical  rea- 
foning. 
For  some  farther  remarks  on  Euclid's  Axioms,  see  note  (A.) 
The  edition  of  Euclid  to  which  I  uniformly  refer,  is  that  of  David  Gregory. 
0x00.1713. 

f  D^Alembert,  although  be  sometimes  seems  to  siKiak  a  different  language,  ap- 
{woached  nearly  to  this  view  of  the  subject  when  he  wrote  the  following  passage : 

^' Finally,  it  i«  not  without  reason  that  mathematicians  con:»ider  d^ftt/tdfta  as 
principietf  since  it  is  on  clear  and  precise  definitions  that  our  knowledge  resis  in 
those  scienceft,  where  our  reasoning  powers  have  the  widest  field  opened  for  their 
exercise."—**  Aureste,  ce  n'est^as  sans  ra'ison  que  les  math^maticicns  regardcnt 
les  dSfinitions  comme  des  principes,  puisque,  dans  les  sciences  ou  le  raisonnement 
ala  meiileure  part,  cVstsar  des  definitions  nettes  et  exactes  que  nos  connmssancea 
sont  appuyecB."— JB/^Bi«w  de  PhO.  p.  4. 
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specolations,  and  fitlll  more  by  the  phraseology,  of  some  late  eminent 
writers.  On  this  article,  my  own  opinion  coincides  very  nearly  with 
tbat  of  Mr.  Locke — both  in  the  view  which  he  has  given  of  the  nature 
and  nse  of  axioms  in  geometry,  and  in  what  he  has  so  fordbly  orged 
concerning  the  danger,  In  other  branches  of  knowledge^  of  attempting 
a  bimilar  list  oTtnaximSf  withoot  a  due  regard  to  the  circiinistance^  by 
which  different  ^iences  are  diftlngtiished  from  one .  another.  With 
•Mr.  Locke,  too,  I  must  beg  Heave  to  gciard  myself  against  the  posstbili* 
ty  of  being  misunderstood  in  the  illustrations  which  I  have  offered  of 
aomeof  hisidea^:  And  for  this  purpose,  I  cannot  do  better  tharfbor- 
rox^  his  vi'ords.  *^  In  all  (hat  is  here  suggested  concerning  the  Ifttie  use 
<^  of  axioms  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge,  or  dangerous  use  ia 
^andetermihed  ideas,  I  have  been  far  enough  from  saying  or  ilitend- 
^'ingthev  fehould  be  lafd  aside,  as  soAie  have  Seen  too  forward  to  charge 
*'  me.  I  affirm  them  to-be  truths^ self-evident  truths;  and  so  cannbt 
'<  belaid^iside.  As  far  as  their  iniuenre  writ  reach,  it  is  in  vain  to 
«*  endeavour,  nor  would  I  attempt  to  abridge  it.  But  yet,  without  any 
**  injury  to  truth  or  knowledge,  i  may  have  reasob  to  think  theft*  use  id 
^'  not  answerable  to  the  great  stress  which  seems  to  be  laid  on  theni> 
**  and  I  may  wai-n  men  not  to  make  an  ill  use  of  them,  for  the  confirm- 
^ing  themselves  In  error.*'* 

After  what  has  been  just  stated,  it  is  scai^ely  hecessary  {&r  the  agaiA 
to  repeat,  with  regard  to  riiatbeniatical  axiotiTs,  that  although  they  Iir4 
not  iht  principUs  of  our  reasoning,  either  in  arithmetic  or  in  geometry^ 
their  truth  is  supposed  or  implied  hi  alt  our  reasonings  In  both;  and  if 
it  were  called  in  que&tion,  our  further  progress  would  be  impossible,  in 
both  of  these  respects,  we  shall  find  them  analogous  to  the  other  classes 
of  primary  gr  elementary  truths  which  remain  to  be  considered. 

Nor  let  it  be  imagined,  from  this  concession,  that  the  dispute  turns, 
merely  on  the  meaning  annexed  to  the  word  prmdpk.  It  turns  upon 
an  important  question  of  fact ;  Whether  the  theorems  of  geometry  rest 
on  the  axiomsy  in  the  sam<^  sense  in  which  they  rest  on  the  definitions  f 
or  (to  state  the  question  in  a  manner  still  more  obvious^)  Whether  axi- 
oms hold  a  place  in  geometry  at  all  analogous  to  what  is  occupied  in 
natural  philosophy,  by  those  sensible  phenomena,  Whirh  form  the  ba- 
sis of  that  science  ^  Dr.  Reid  compares  them  sometimes  to  the  oneaet 
of  propositions  and  sometimes  to  the  other.t  If  the  foregoing  observa* 
tions  be  just,  they  bear  no  analogy  to  either. 

*  Locke's  Essay,  Book  IV.  cb.  vii.  §  14. 

f  '^  Mathematics,  once  fiurly  eslablislied  on  the  fodndatkKi  of  a  few  axiom*  and 
d^finisiomf  as  upon  a  rock,  has  grown  fr ocn  age  to  age,  so  as  to  becooie  the  loftiest 
and  ihe  moat  solid  fabric  tbat  human  reason  can  boMU^'-^Bnt^^  on  Jba.  Pvmert^ 
p.  561,  4to  edition. 

''Lord  Bacon  first  delineated  the  only  solid  foundation  on  which  natural  philos- 
ophy can  be  built  i  and  Sir  Isaac  Xewton  redaosd  the  principles  laid  down  by  Ba- 
con into  three  or  four  axioms,  whkh  he  calls  regtdae  ptutooopkandi.  From  these» 
togotker  -with  the  phenomena  oUerved  by  the  senee*^  which  he  Hkewiw  ^t  d^wt  at 
Jirtt  prineiplet^  he  deduces,  by  strict  reasoning,  the  propositions  contained  io  the 
third  book  of  hia  Principia,  and  in  his  Optics ;  and  by  this  means  ha»  raised  a  fa- 
bric, which  is  not  liable  Co  be  shaken  by  doubtful  disputatx>n,  but  stands  immove- 
able on  the  basis  of  self-evident  princi|ies."-^lbid.  See  also  pp.  64r*  6^ 
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Into  this  dhlinctnera  of  iai;iguage>  Dr.  Reid  waa  probably  led  io  part 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who^  with  a  very  illogical  latitude  in  the  use  of 
words,  gave  the  name  of  axiom  to  ihe  laws  ofmotiorii^  and  also  to 
these  general  experimental  truths  which  form  the  ground- work  of  our 
general  reasonings  in  catoptrics  and  dioptricf.  For  such  a  misapplica- 
tion of  the  technical  terms  ot  uiathennaticay  some  apology  might  perhaps 
be  made  if  the  author  had  been  treating  on  any  subject  connected  with 
anptal  science;  but  surely, in  a  work  enUtled  *^  Mathematical  Principles 
of  Natural  Philosophy,*^  the  word  axiom  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected  to  be  used  in  a  sense  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  eve* 
yy  person  Kberally  educated  is  accustomed  to  annex  to  it,  when  he  is 
.first  initiated  into  the  elements  of  geometry. 

The  question  to  which  the  preceding  discussion  relates  is  of  the  great* 
«r  consequence^  that  the  prevailing  raistaket  with  respect  to  the  nature 
of  mathematical  axiomS|  has  contributed  much  to  the  support  of  a  very 
erroneous  theory  concerning  mathematical  evidencet  which  is,  I  believe, 
pretty  generally  adopted  at  present, — that  it  all  resolves  ultimately  into 
the  perception  of  iderUUy;  and  that  it  is  this  circumstance  which  coi>- 
atitutes  the  peculiar  and  characteristical  cogency  of  mathematical  de- 
monstration. 

Of  some  of  the  other  arguments  which  have  been  alleged  in  favour 
of  this  theory,  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  take  nofice.  At 
present,  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  remark,  (and  this  1  flatter  myself  I  may 
venture  to  do  with  some  confidence,  after  the  foregoing  reasonings)  that 
}n  so  far  as  it  rests  on  the  suppositio*!  that  all  geometrical  truths  are  ul- 
timately derived  from  £uclid's  axioms,  it  proceeds  on  an  assumption 
totally  unfounded  in  fact,  and  indeed  so  obviously  false,  that  nothing 
but  its  antiquity  can  account  for  the  facility  with  which  it  continues  to 
be  admitted  by  the  learoed.t 

*Axiom|ita,  sive  leges.  Motus.  Vid.  PhUtnopkiae  JVattiralit  Principia  Mathemat- 
tea. 

At  the  beginning,  too,  of  Newton^s  Optics,  the  title  of  axioms  is  given  to  the  f6\- 
fowine  propositions : 

•*  AXIOM  I. 
^  The  angles  of  reflection  and  refraction  lie  in  one  and  the  same  place-  with  the 
.angle  of  incidence. 

'•AXIOM  II. 
**  The  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 

"AXIOM  III. 
«*lf  the  refracted  ray  be  turned  directly  back  to  the  point  of  incidence^  it  shall 
be  refracted  into  the  line  before  described  by  the  incident  ray. 

"AXIOM  IV. 
*^  Refraction  oat  of  the  rarer  medium  into  the  denser,  is  made  towards  the  per- 
peiidicalftr,  that  is,  so  that  the  sngle  of  retVattion  be  less  than  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence. 

'*  AXIOM  V. 
*^The  sine  of  incidence  is  either  accurately,  or  very  nearly  in  a  given  ratio  to  the 
fiineof  refivetion.*^ 

Wlua  the  word  axwm  is  understood  by  one  writer  in  the  sense  annexed  to  it  by 
Eaolid,  and  by  his  antngontst  in  the  sense  here  given  to  it  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  apparently  a  wide  diversity  between  their 
opiDiom' concerning  the  logical  import&nee  of  this  class  of  proposltidns. 

f  A  late  Mathematician,  of  eohsiderible  ingenuity  and  learning,  doubtful,  it 
should  seem,  whether  Euclid  had  laid  a  sufficiently  broad  foondation  for  mathe- 
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SECTION  I. 
II. 

Continuation  of  the  same  Subject 

The  difference  of  opinion  between  Locke  and  Reid>  of  which  I  took 
noticp  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  section,  appears  greater  than  it  reaU 
ly  is,  in  consequence  of  an  ambiguity  in  the  word  principle^  as  employed 
by  the  latter.  In  its  proper  acceptation,  it  seems  to  me  to  denote  an 
assumption  (whether  resting  on  fact  or  on  hypothesis,)  upon  which,  at 
a  datum,  a  train  of  reasoning  proceeds;  and  for  the  falsity  or  incorrect* 
uess  of  which  no  logical  rigour  in  the  subsequent  process  can  compen- 
sate. Thus  the  gravity  and  the  elasticity  of  the  air  are  principles  of 
reasoning  in  our  speculations  about  the  barometer.  The  equality  of 
the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection ;  the  proportionality  of  the  sines 
of  incidence  and  refraction ;  are  principles  of  reasoning  in  catoptrics 
and  in  dioptrics.  In  a  sense  perfectly  analogous  to  this,  the  d^lnUiont, 
of  geometry  (all  of  which  are  merely  kypothUUxU)  are  Xh^  first  princ^Us 
of  reasoning  in  the  subsequent  demonstrations,  and  the  basis  on  which 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  science  rests. 

I  have  called  this  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  word,  because  it  is 
that  in  which  it  is  most  frequently  used  by  thei>est  writers.  It  is  also 
most  agreeable  to  the  literal  meaning  which  its  etymology  suggests^ 
expressing  the  original  point  from  which  our  reasoning  sets  out  or  com^ 
nienceft. 

Dr.  Reid  often  uses  the  word  in  this  sense,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
following  sentence  already  quoted :  ''  From  three  or  four  axioms,  which 
''he  Q9\U  reg}dae phUosophandif  together  with  ihe phmomena observed 
*^  by  the  senses,  which  he  likewise  lays  down  as  first  principles^  Newloo 
<<  deduces,  by  strict  reasoning,  the  propositions  contained  in  the  third 
<'  book  of  his  Principia,  and  in  his  Optics.'' 

On  other  occasions,  he  uses  the  same  word  to  denote  those  eUmenUd 
truths  (if  I  may  use  the  expression,)  which  are  virtually  taken  for  grant- 
ed or  assumed,  in  every  step  of  our  reasoning;  and  without  which,  at 
though  no  consequenas  can  be  directly  inferred  from  them,  a  train  of 
reasoning  would  be  impossible.  Of  this  kind,  in  mathematics,  are  the 
axioms,  or  (as  Mr.  Locke  and  others  frequently  call  them,)  the  maxims  ; 

nutUcal  science  in  the  axioms  prefixed  to  his  Elements,  has  thought  proper  to  in« 
troduce  several  new  ones  of  his  own  invention,  'flie  first  of  these  is,  that  *'  Bve- 
ly  quantity  is  equal  to  itself  ;^'  to  which  he  adds,  afterwards,  that  ^' A  quantity 
expressed  one  way  is  equal  to  itself  expressed  any  other  way. ^'—&e  Elementi  of 
Mathematical  AnaiyvU,  byProfe$$or  VUant  o/*  St.  Andrew^t,  We  are  apt  to  smile 
at  the  formal  suiement  of  these  propositions;  and  yet,  according  to  the  theory 
alluded  to  in  the  text,  it  is  in  truths  of  this  very  description  that  the  whole  sci- 
ence of  mathematics  not  only  begins  but  ends.  '^  Omnes  mathematlcorum  propo- 
sitiones  sunt  identicae,  et  repraeseniantur  hac  formula,  a— a/'  This  sentence, 
which  I  quote  from  a  diitsertation  publ^ hed  at  Berlin  about  fifty  years  ago,  ex- 
presses, in  a  few  words,  what  seems  to  be  now  the  prevailing  opinion,  (more  par. 
ticularly  on  the  continent;  concerning  the  nature  of  mathematical  eridmce.  The 
remarks  which  I  have  to  offer  upon  it  I  delay  till  some  other  questtoos  shall  be 
previously  considered. 
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in  physics,  a  belief  of  the  continuance  of  the  laws  of  nature; — in  all  our 
reasoning,  without  exception,  a  belief  in  our  (non  identify^  and  in  the 
eoidmu  of  memory.  Such  truths  are  the  last  elements  into  which  reason- 
ing resolves  itself,  when  subjected  to  a  metaphysical  analysis;  and 
which  no  person  but  a  metaphysician  or  a  logician  ever  thinks  of 
stating  in  the  form  of  propositions)  or  even  of  expressing  verbally  to 
himself.  It  is  to  truths  of  this  description  that  Locke  seems  in  general 
to  apply  the  name  of  maxims;  and,  in  this  sense,  it  is  unquestionably 
true,  that  no  science  (not  even  geometry)  is  founded  on  maxims  as  its 
first  principles. 

In  one  sense  of  the  word  principle,  ftideed,  maxims  may  be  called 
principles  of  reasoning ;  for  the  words  principles  and  elements  are  some- 
times used  as  synonymous.  Nor  do  I  take  upon  me  to  say  that  this 
mode  of  speaking  is  exceptionable.  All  that  I  assert  is,  that  they  can- 
not be  called  principles  of  reasoning^  in  the  sense  whirh  has  just  now 
been  defined ;  and  that  accuracy  requires,  that  the  word,  on  which  the 
whole  question  hinges,  should  not  be  used  in  both  senses,  in  the  course 
of  the  same  argument.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  employed  the 
phrase  prindpf^  of  reasoning  on  the  one  occasion,  and  elements  of  rea- 
soning on  the  other. 

ti  is  difficult  to  find  unexceptionable  language  to  mark  distinctions  so 
completely  foreign  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  speech ;  but,  in  the 
[Present  instance,  the  line  of  separation  is  strongly  and  clearly  drawn  by 
this  criterion, — ^that  from  principles  of  reasoningy  consequence-*  may  be 
deduced ;  from  what  I  have  railed  elements  ofreasoning^  none  ever  can. 

A  process  of  logical  reasoning  has  been  often  likened  to  a  chaia 
supporting. a  weight.  If  this  similitude  be  adopted,  the  aocioms  or  eU'* 
mental  truths  now  mentioned,  may  be  compared  to  the  successive  con- 
catenations  which  connect  the  different  links  immediately  with  each 
other;  the  principles  of  our  reasoning  resemble  the  hook,  or  rather  the 
beam,  from  which  the  whole  is  suspended. 

The  foregoing  observations,  1  am  inclined  to  thinks  coincide  with 
what  was,  at  bottom,  Mr.  Locke's  opinion  on  Ihis  subject.  That  he  has 
not  stated  it  with  his  usual  clearness  and  distinctness,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny ;  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  following  severe  crit- 
icism of  Dr.  Reid : 

^'Mr.  Locke  has  observed,  ^  That  intuitive  knowledge  is  necessary 
to  connect  all  the  steps  of  a  demonstration.* 

^  From  this,  I  think,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  in  every  branch  of 
'<  knowledge,  we  must  make  use  of  truths  that  are  intuitively  known,  in 
^  order  to  deduce  from  them  such  as  require  proof. 

<'  But  I  cannot  reconcile  this  with  what  be  says  (section  8th  of  the 
^'  same  chapter:)  ^ The  necessity  of  this  intuitive  knowledge  in  every 
*^  step  of  scientifical  or  demonstrative  reasoning,  gave  occasion,  I  ima- 
^  gine,  to  that  mistaken  axiom,  that  all  reasoning  was  ex  fraecomitis 
'^  et  praeconcessisy  which  how  far  it  is  mistaken  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
^^  show  more  at  larg;,  when  I  come  to  consider  propositions,  and  par- 
^  ticularly  those  propositions  which  are  called  maxims,  and  to  show 
*^  that  it  is  by  a  mistake  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  foundation  e€ 
"  all  our  knowledge  and  reasonings."* 

*  Essays  on  Int.  Powers,  p.  643  4to  edit. 
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The  distinction  which  I  have  already  made  between  tfl^HMiOs  of  rea* 
soning,  and/rs/  principles  of  reasoning,  appears  to  myself  to  throw 
murb  light  on  these  apparent  contradictions. 

That  the  seeming  difference  of  opinioa  on  this  point  between  these 
two  profound  writers,  arose  chiefly  from  the  ambiguities  of  langaage, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  acknowledgment  of  Dr.  Reid,  which 
immediately  follows  the  last  quotation. 

*'  [  have  carefully  examined  the  chapter  on  maxims,  which  Mr.  Locke 
^  here  refers  to,  and  though  one  would  expect,  from  the  quotation  last 
^'  made,  that  it  should  run  contrary  to  what  I  have  before  delivered 
«*  concerning  first  principles,  1 4ind  only  two  or  three  sentences  iu  it,  and 
'^  those  chiefly  incidental,  to  which  I  do  not  assent.'** 

Before  dismissing  this  subject,  I  must  once  more  repeat,  that  the  doc- 
trine  which  I  have  been  attempting  to  establish,  so  far  from  degrading 
axioms  from  that  rank  which  Dr.  Reid  would  assign  them,  tends  to  idei>- 
tify  them  still  more  than  he  has  done  with  the  exercise  of  our  reasoning 
powers;  in  as  much  as,  instead  of  comparing  them  with  the  data  on  the 
accuracy  of  which  that  of  our  conclusion  necessarily  depends,  it  con- 
siders them  as  the  vinada  which  give  coherence  to  all  the  particular 
links  of  the  chain ;  or,  (to  vary  the  metaphor)  sls  component  elements, 
without  which  the  faculty  of  reasoning  is  inconceivable  and  impossibie.t 

•Ibid. 

^D^Alembert  hu  defined  the  word  principle  exactly  In  the  sense  in  which  I 
have  used  it ;  and  has  expressed  hlmseff  (at  least  on  one  occasion)  nearly  as  I 
have  done,  on  the  subject  of  axioms.  He  seem^t  however  on  this,  as  well  as  on 
■ome  other  logical  and  metaphysical  questions,  to  have  varied  a  little  in  his  views 
f  probably  from  mere  fbrgetfulness)  ro  different  parts  of  his  writings. 

*^  What  then  are  tlie  truths  whidi  are  entitled  to  have  a  place  in  the  elements  of 
phikMophy  ?  They  are  of  two  kinds ;  those  which  form  the  iiead  of  each  part  of  the 
chain,  and  those  which  are  to  be  found  at  tlie  points  where  difTei'ent  branches  of 
the  chain  unite  together. 

«<  Truths  of  the  first  kind  are  distinguished  by  tliis— that  they  do  not  depend  on 
any  other  truths,  and  that  they  possess  within  themselves  the  whole  gpx>unds  of  their 
evidence.  Some  of  my  readers  will  be  apt  to  suppose,  that  I  here  mean  to  speak 
ofaxieme  t  but  these  are  not  the  truths  which  I  have  at  present  in  view.  With  re- 
spect to  this  last  class  of  principiet,  I  must  refer  to  what  i  have  elsewhere  said  of 
tfiem  (  that,  notwitlistanding  their  truth,  they  add  nothing  to  our  information ;  and 
that  the  palpable  evidence  which  accompanies  them,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than 
to  an  expression  of  the  same  idea  by  means  of  two  different  terms.  On  such  occa- 
sions, the  mind  only  tarns  to  no  purpose  about  its  own  axLs,  without  advancing  for- 
ward a  single  step.  Accordingly,  axiomi  are  so  far  from  holding  the  highest  rank 
in  philosophy,  that  they  scarcety  deserve  the  distinction  of  being  form;iIly  enunci- 
ated.** 

«<  Or  quelles  sont  les  v^rit^s  qui  doivent  entrer  dans  des  ^l^mens  de  pblloso- 
phie?  II.  y  en  a  de  deux  sortes  ;  ceUei  qui/orment  la  Ute  de  dutqtte  partkdt  la 
ehaine,  et  celles  qui  se  trouvent  au  point  de  reunion  de  plusieurs  branches. 

**  Les  v6tit^  da  premier  genre  ont  pour  caract^re  distinctif  de  ne  depeodre 
d*auoune  autre,  et  de  n'avoir  de  preuves  que  dans  eUe8-«nemes.  Plusieurs  Iccteurs 
croiront  que  nous  voulons  parler  clet  axiomt^  ct  ils  se  tromperont  nous  les  ren- 
voyons  ^ce  que  nous  en  avons  dit  ailleurs,  que  ces  sortes  de  principes  ne  nous  ap- 
prennent  rien  k  force  d*£tre  vrais,  etque  leur  Evidence  p.^i^iable  et  grossierese  r^- 
duit  jL  exprimer  la  m^m^  id^e  par  deux  termes  difft^rens,  L*esprit  ne  fait  alors  autre 
chose  que  tourner  inutilement  sur  lui-meme  sans  avaocer  d*un  rcuI  pas.  Ainsi  les 
axioms  bien  loin  de  tenir  en  philosophie  le  premier  rang,  n*ont  pas  m^me  besoin 
d»€tre  ^nonc^s."— [£(^m.  de  PhiL  pp.  24,  95.] 


SECTION  II. 

Of  cerUui  Laws  of  Belief,  inaetMrably  eonnected  with  the  eterclseof  CoBaeioiM* 
nesflf  Memor}',  Per9eptk>D,  and  Reasoning, 

1.  It  is  by  the  iaimediate  evidence  of  consciousness  that  we  are  a^* 
sured  of  the  presifU  exisUnu  of  our  various  sensations^  whether  pieaa* 
ant  oi;  painful :  of  all  our  affections,  passions,  hopes,  fean^,  desires,  and 
yolitioDfi.  It  is  thus  too  we  are  assured  of  the  preaaU  eacistence  of  thoat 
thoughts  which,  during  our  waking  hours,  are  continually  passing 
through  the  mind,  and  of  ail  the  different  effects  which  they.  produQB 
in  furnishing  employment  to  our  intellectual  faculties. 

According  to  the  coiiimon  doctrine  of  our  besl  philosophers,*  it  is  by 
the  evidence  of  consciousntBS  we  are  assured  that  we  ourselves  exist. 
The  proposition,  however,  when  thus  stated,  is  not  accurately  true  j 
for  our  own  existence  (as  I  have  elsewifere  ob6erved,)t  is  not  a  direct  or 
Immediate  object  of  consciousness,  in  the  strict  and  logical  nieanine  of 
that  term.  \Ve  are  conscious  of  sensation,  thought,  desire,  volition;  but 
we  are  not  conscious  of  the  existence  of  mind  itself  $  nor  would  it  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  it  (supposing  us  to  be  created 
in  the  full  possession  of  all  the  intellectual  capacUies  which  belong  to 
human  nature,)  if  no  impression  were  ever  to  be  made  on  our  external 
senses.  The  moment,  that,  in  consequence  of  such  an  impression,  a  sen* 
sation  is  excited,  we  learn  two  facts  at  once  ; — the  existence  of  the  8«n* 

Although  in  the  foregoing  passage,  lyAlembeft,  in  compliance ' with  comiaoa 
phraseology,  has  bestowed  the  name  of  prmdpet  upon  axitnu,  it  appears  clearlr. 
from  a  question  which  occurs  afterwards,  that  he  did  not  consider  them  as  weH 
stilled  to  this  appelhition.  ••  What  are  then,*'  he  asks,  Mm  each  science  the  true 
fnadplea  from  which  we  ought  to  set  out  f'*  (*'  Quels  soitt  done  dans  cfaaquo  sci- 
ence les  vraia  principe$  d*oii  i^on  doit  partir  V^)  The  answer  be  gives  to  this  ques- 
tion agrees  with  the  doctrine  I  have  stated  in  every  particular,  excepting  in  this, 
that  it  represents,  (and  in  my  opinion  very  incorrectly)  the  principles  of  geome. 
trical  science  to  be  (not  definitions  or  h^f^otheses,  but)  those  simple  and  acknow- 
^^K^ffictt^  which  our  senses  perceive  with  respect  to  the  properties  oiextentiiHi. 
^  Ttte  tr\ie  ptindplei  from  which  we  ought  to  set  out  in  the  diflferent  sciences,  ttre 
simple  and  acknowledged  facity  which  do  not  presuppose  the  existence  of  say 
others,  and  which,  of  cqurse,  it  is  equally  vam  to  attempt  explaining  or  confuting  } 
in  physics,  the  familiar  phenomena  which  daily  experience  presents  to  every  eye, 
in  ^eometrtff  the  teruible  propertiet  o/extenuen  ;  in  mechanics,  the  impeneiraLility 
Of  bodies,  upon  which  their  mutual  actions  depend ;  in  meUphysics,  the  results 
of  our  sensations  s  in  morals,  the  original  and  common  affections  of  the  human 
race.**— t*^  Les  vrais  principesd*o^Pon  doit  partir  dans  chaque  science,  sont  dca 
faits  simples  et  reconnos,quin^en  supposent  point  d^autres,  et  qu'oa  ne  puisse  par 
cons^uent  ni  expltquer  ni  contester ;  en  physique*  les  ph6nom^es  journaliers 
que  Pobservation  d6couvfe  k  tous  les  yeux  ;  en  g^om^trie^  k$  proprUUe  tentiblee 
de  Peiendue  /  en  m^chanique,  PimpCn^trabilitfi  des  corps,  source  de  leur  action 
mutuelle ;  en  m^taphysique,  le  rdsultatde  nos  sensations  ;  en  morale,  les  afiec^ 
tions  premieres  et  communes  jk  tous  les  hommes.^'-^pp.  2611 27.] 

In  esses  of  this  sort,  where  so  much  depends  on  extreme  precistofTand  nicety  iri 
the  use  of  words,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  proper  to  verify  the  fideli^  of  my  transla- 
ttons  by  subjoining  the  original  passages. 

*  See,  in  particular^  Campbells  Philosophy  of  Bhetoric. 

t  Philosophical  Essayi}  p.  7.  .  . 
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Mtioo,  and  our  own  exittence  as  seotient  beings  $—ia  other  words,  the 
very  first  exercise  of  oonsciousoess  necessarily  iinplies  a  belief,  not  only 
of  the  present  existence  of  what  Is  felt,  but  of  the  present  existence  of 
that  which  feels  and  thinks  ;  or,  (to  employ  plainer  language)  the  pqe- 
sent  existence  of  that  being  which  I  denote  by  the  words  I  and  wyselfm 
Of  these  facts,  however,  it  is  the  former  alone  of  which  we  can  prooerly 
be  said  to  be  conscious,  agreeably  to  the  rigorous  interpretation  or  the 
expression.  A  conviction  of  the  latter,  although  it  seems  to  be  so  inse- 
parable from  the  exercise  of  consciousness,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered as  posterior  to  it  in  the  order  oftime.  is  yet  (iff  may  be  allowed 
to  make  use  of  a  scholastic  distinction)  posterior  to  it  in  the  order  of 
natwrs  ;  not  only  as  it  supposes  consciousness  to  be  already  awakened 
by  some  sensation,  or  some  other  mental  afifection  ;  but  as  it  is  evident* 
ly  rather  a  judgment  accompanying  the  exercise  of  that  power,  thaa 
oneof  its  immediate  intimations  concerning  its  appropriate  class  of  in- 
ternal phenomena.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  more  correct  to  call 
the  belief  of  our  own  existence  a  concomitant  or  accessory  of  the  exer- 
cise of  Ciinsciousness,  than  to  say,  that  our  existence  is  a  fact  falling 
under  the  immediate  cognizance  of  consciousness,  like  the  existence  of 
the  various  agreeable  or  painful  sensations  which  external  objects  ex« 
cite  in  our  minds. 

2.  That  we  cannot,  without  a  very  blameabie  latitude  in  the  use  of 
words,  be  said  to  be  cofucUnu  of  our  personal  identity,  is  a  proposition 
still  more  indisputable ;  in  as  much  as  the  very  idea  of  personal  identi* 
ty  invoWes  the  idea  of  fims,  and  consequently  presupposes  the  exercise 
not  only  of  consciaumut^  but  of  memory.  The  belief  connected  with 
this  idea  is  implied  in  every  thought  and  in  every  aitiou  ofthemindi 
and  may  be  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  understanding.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  either 
an  intellectual  or  an  active  being  to  exist  without  it.  It  is,  however,  ex- 
tremely worthy  of  remark,  with  respect  to  this  belief,  that,  universal  as 
it  is  among  our  species,  nobody  but  a  metaphysician  ever  thinks  of  ex- 
pressing it  in  words,  or  of  reducing  into  the  shape  of  a  preposition,  the 
truth  to  which  it  relates.  To  the  rest  of  mankind,  it  forms  not  an  ob- 
ject of  knowledge  ;  but  a  condition  or  supposition,  necessarily  and  un- 
consciously involved  in  the  exercise  of  all  their  faculties.  On  a  part  of 
our  constitution,  which  is  obviously  one  of  the  last  or  primordial  ele- 
ments at  whit'h  it  is  possible  to  ctrrive  in  analyzing  our  intellectual  ope- 
rations, it  is  plainly  uophilosophical  to  suppose,  that  any  new  light  caa 
be  thrown  by  metaphysical  discussion.  All  that  can  be  done  with  pn>- 
prietyi  in  such  cases,  is  to  state  the  fact. 

And  here,  I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  the  absurd  and  inconsistent 
attempts  which  some  ingenious  men  have  made,  to  explain  the  gradual 
process  by  which  they  suppose  the  mind  to  be  led  to  the  knowledge  of 
its  own  existence,  and  of  that  continued  identity  which  our  constitutioo 
leads  us  to  ascribe  to  it.  How  (it  has  been  asked)  does  a  child  come 
to  form  the  very  abstract  and  metaphysical  idea  expressed  by  the  pro- 
noun J  or  mai  f  In  answer  to  this  question,  1  have  only  to  observe,  that 
when  we  set  about  the  explanation  of  a  phenomena,  we  must  proceed 
on  the  supposition  that  it  is  possible  to  resolve  it  into  some  more  general 
bw  or  laws  with  which  we  are  already  acquainted.    But,  in  the  case 
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before  as,  how  can  this  be  expected  by  those,  who  consider  that  all  our 
knowledge  of  mind  is  derived  from  the  exercise  of  reflection ;  and  that 
every  act  of  this  power  Implies  a  conviction  of  oar  own  existence  as  re^ 
fleeting  and  intelligent  beings?  Every  theory,  therefore,  which  pretends 
to  account  for  this  conviction,  must  necessarily  involve  that  sort  of 
paralogism  which  logicians  call  a  peiUio  firincipii  ;  in  as  much  as  it 
must  resolve  the  thing  to  be  explained  into  some  law  or  laws,  the  evi- 
denceof  which  rests  ultimately  on  the  assumption  in  question.  From 
this  assumption,  which  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  joint  exercise  of 
consciousness  and  memory,  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  if  we 
mean  to  study  it  analytically,  must  of  necessity  set  out ;  and  the  very 
attempt  to  dig  deeper  for  its  foundation,  betrays  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
logical  rules,  according  to  which  alone  it  can  ever  be  prosecuted  with 
any  hopes  of  success. 

It  was,  I  believe,  fi/st  remarked  by  Mr.  Prevost  of  Geneva,  (and  the 
remark,  obvious  as  it  may  appear,  reflects  much  honor  on  his  acute- 
ness  and  sagacity)  that  the  inquiries  concerning  the  mind,  founded  on 
the  hypothesis  oftbe  animated  s/ahM— inquiries  which  both  Bonnet  and 
Condillac  professed  to  carry  on  analytically— were  in  truth  altogether 
synthetical.  To  this  criticism  it  may  be  added,  that  their  inquiries,  io 
so  far  as  they  had  for  their  object  to  explain  the  origin  of  our  belief  of 
our  own  existence,  and  of  our  personal  identity,  assumed,  as  the  prin* 
ciples  of  their  synthesis,  facts  at  once  less  certain  and  less  familiar  than 
the  problem  which  they  were  employed  to  resolve. 

Nor  is  it  to  the  metaphysician  only,  that  the  ideas  of  identity  and  of 
personality  are  familiar.  Where  is  the  individual  who  has  not  experi- 
enced their  powerful  influence  over  his  imagination,  while  he  was  em- 
pk>yed  in  reflecdi^  on  the  train  of  events  which  have  filled  up  the  past 
^  nistonr  of  his  life ;  and  on  that  internal  world*,  the  phenomena  of  which 
have  been  exposed  to  his  own  inspection  alone  ?  On  such  an  occasion, 
even  the  wonders  of  external  nature  seem  comparatively  insignificant; 
and  one  is  tempted  (with  a  celebrated  French  wriier)  in  contemplating 
the  spectacle  of  the  universe,  to  adopt  the  words  of  the  Doge  of  Genoa 
when  he  visited  Versailles--^^  Ce  qui  m'etonne  le  plus  ici,  c'est  de  m'y 
voir.^ 

3.  The  belief  which  all  men  entertain  of  the  existence  of  the  material 
worid,  (I  mean  their  belief  of  its  existence  ihdependentljr  of  that  of 
percipient  beings,)  and  their  expectation  oftbe  continued  uniformity  of  ^ 
the  laws  of  nature,  belong  to  the  same  class  of  ultimate  or  elemental' 
laws  of  thought  with  those  which  have  been  jost  mentioned.  The  truths 
"which  form  their  objects  are  of  an  order  so  radically  diflerent  from  what 
are  commonly  called  truthsj  in  the  popular  acceptation  of  that  word, 
that  it  might  perhaps  be  useful  for  logicians  to  distinguish  them  by  some 
appropriate  appellation,  such  for  example,  as  that  of  fmtaphyncal  or 
tronscmdrntcU  truths.    They  are  not  pnhcipUs  or  data  (as  will  after- 

^  wards  appear)  from  which  any  consequence  can  be  deduced  :  but  form 
a  part  of  those  original  stamina  of  human  reason,  which  are  equally  es- 
sential to  all  the  pursuits  of  science,  and  to  all  the  active  concerns  ot  life. 

4.  I  shall  only  take  notice  farther,  under  this  head,  of  the  confidence 

♦  D'Alcrabert,  Apolo^c  dc  rBtudc.  , 
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ivbich  we  must  neceBsarily  repose  in  the  erideace  of  memery,  (eod^  I 
vejr  eddy  ia  the  continuanee  of  our  personal  identity)  wbeo  we  are  en* 
pkgred  in  carrying  on  any  process  of  deduolion  or  ar^tnenlalioa  y^ 
io  tonowiog;  out,  for  instance^  the  steps  of  a  long:  mathematical  demons 
atration.  In  yielding  oor  assent  to  the  conclusion  to  which  such  a  de- 
iDonstration  leads,  we  evidently  trust  to  the  fidelity  with  which  our 
dietnory  has  connected  the  different  kinks  of  the  chain  together.  Th^ 
teference  which  is  often  made,  in  the  course  of  a  deoMostrationy  to  pro* 
positions  formt^rly  proved,  places  the  sanae  remark  in  a  light  still  strong* 
•r  ;  and  shews  plainly  that,  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  which  \%  justly 
eooftidered  as  the  most  certain  of  any,  the  authority  of  the  same  laws  m 
Mief  which  are  recognised  in  the  ordinary  (fursuils  of  life,  is  tacitly  ae- 
knowledged.  Deny  tlie  evidence  of  memory  as  a  ground  of  certaia 
knowledge,  and  you  destroy  the  foundations  of  mathematioal  science 
as  completely  as  if  you  were  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  axioms  assumed  by 
Euclid. 

The  foregoing  examples  sufficiently  INustrate  the  nature  of  that  daas 
of  truths  wbirh  1  havi^  called  Fundamentai  haws  afHmutn  Belirf^  or 
Ffvmanf  Elements  of  Human  Rtamm.  A  variety  of  others,  not  less  in* 
portent,  might  be  added  to  the  list  ;^  btit  these  I  shall  not  at  present 
etop  to  enumerate,  as  my  chief  object,  in  introducing  the  subject  heroy 
sras  to  explain  the  common  relation  in  which  they  all  stand  to  deductive 
evidenoe.  1»  this  point  of  view,  two  analogies,  or  rather  coincidences, 
between  the  truths  which  we  have  been  last  consideringy  and  the  amth- 
ematkal  axioms  ^hich  were  treated  of  formerly,  immediately  preseof^ 
themselves  to  our  notice. 

1.  From  neither  ofthese  classes  of  truths  can  any  direct  inference 
be  drawn  for  the  farther  enlargement  of  our  knowledge.  This  remark 
has  been  already  shown  to  hoM  universally  with  respect  to  the  axioms 
of  geometry  ;  and  it  applies  equally  to  what  I  have  called  Fundamental 
Laws  of  Human  Belief.  From  such  propositions  as  thesci — lexiti^  I 
an-  ike  soms jMfsen  to-dcy  that  1  woe  yesterday  y  the  materiai  world  has  an 
existence  independent  of  my  mind  ;  the  gen$ral  laws  of  nature  wUlikm- 
tinue,  in  future^  to  operate  unifomdy  ae  in  time  paety-^ao  inference  can 
bededuopd,  any  more  than  from  the  intuitive  truths  prefixed  to  the 
Elements  of  Euclid.  Abstracted  from  otheri^to,  they  are  perfectly 
barren  in  themselves ;  nor  can  any  possible  combination  of  them  help 
the  mind  forward,  one  single  step,  in  its  progress.  It  is  for  this  reasoe, 
that  instead  of  calling  them,  with  some  other  writers,  ^rst  mindpieef  I 
have  distinguished  them  by  the  title  of fundajmntal  laws  ofMiej;  the 
former  word  seeming  to  me  to  denote,  according  to  common  usage,  some 
fady  or  some  supposiHoft,  from  which  a  series  of  consequences  may  be 
deduced. 

If  the  account  now  given  ofthese  i^iiw()/'^e/te/' be  just,  the  great  ar- 
gument which  has  been  commonly  urged  in  support  of  their  authority, 
and  which  manifestly  confounds  them  with  what  am  properly  called 
prindfiles  of  reasoning, i  is  not  at  all  applicable  to  the  subject;   or  at 

*  Such^ibr  example,  u  our  belief  of  the  existence  of  eJSdent  causes  ;  our  belief 
of  the  ezbtence  of  other  intelligent  beings  besides  ourselves,  &c.  fiic. 

^  f  Aristotle  himself  has  more  than  once  made  this  remsrk  ;  more  particularly, 
in  discussing  the  absivd  question,  Whether  it  be  possible  for  the  same  tbmg  to 
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l^Mf  does  not  reit  the  point  in  divfmte  upon  its  r^t  fcnmStttioa*  H 
there  were  no  first  principles  (it  iias  faieenBakl)  or^  in  otiier  words^  if  a 
reason  could  be  given  for  every  thing,  no  process  of  deduction  coald  pos- 
sibly be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  remark  is  indisputably  true  | 
but  it  only  proves  (what  no  logician  of  the  present  times  will  ventuta 
to  deny)  that  the  mathematician  could  not  demonstcate  a  single  tbeo' 
rem,  unless  he  were  first  allowed  to  lay  down  his  definitions  ;  nor  the 
natural  philosopher  explain  of  account  for  a  single  phenomooon,  unless 
he  were  allowed  to  assume,  as  acknowiedg:ed  facts,  certain  general 
laws  of  nature.  What  inference  does  this  afford  in  ikvour  of  that  par* 
IfGular  class  of  truths  to  which  the  preceding  observations  relate^  and 
against  which  the  ingenuity  of  modem  sceptics  has  been  more  particu* 
larly  directed  ?  If  I  be  not  deceived,  these  truths  ara  still  more  intimate*^ 
ly  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  reasoninsr  faculty  than  has  beea 
generally  imagined  ;  not  as  the  prineifle*  {mfjQti^i)  from  which  our 
reasonings  set  out,  and  on  which  they  ultimately  depend ;  but  as  the  nef 
cessary  amdUione  on  which  every  step  of  the  deduction  tacitly  proceeds  $ 
or  rather,  (If  I  may  use  the  expression)  as  essential  elements  which  en** 
ier  into  the  composition  of  reason  itself. 

3.  In  this  last  remark  I  have  anticipated,  in  some  measure,  what  I 
bad  to  state  whh  respect  to  the  second  coincldenoe  alluded  to^  between 
mathematical  axioms,  and  the  other  propositions  which  I  havecompre* 
handed  under  the  general  title  of  yurtdamsn^a^  laws  of  kumanbeU^.^^ 
Asthe  truth  of  axloins  is  virtually  presupposed  or  implied  in  the  sue* 
cessive  steps  of  every  demonstration,  so,  m  every  step  of  our  reasonings 
concerning  the  order  of  Nature,  we  prodeed  on  tlie  suppo8itk>n>  that 
the  laws  by  which  it  is  regulated  will  continue  uniform  as  in  tisie  past  $ 
and  that  the  material  universe  has  an  extstenoe  independent  of  our  per* 
ceptions;  I  need  scarcely  add,  that,  in  all  our  reasonings  whatever, 
whether  they  relate  to  necessary  or  ta  contingent  trulh%  our  own  person- 
al identity  and  the  evidence  of  memory  are  virtually  taken  for  granted* 
These  different  truths  all  agree  in  this,  that  they  are  essentially  Involved 
In  the  exercise  of  our  rational  powers  ;  although,  in  themselves,  they 
furnish  no  pHndpUs  or  data  by  which  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge  can, 
by  any  ingenuity,   be  enlarged.     They  agree  farther  in  being  tacit* 

be  and  not  to  be  }  «(fovri  it  »«i  t§w  mift§t%f9fmt  ntti  il  mwatitvvr^ 
i«»,  i^rt  ymp  mwrnihy^tm^  t«  fui  yt9i^^»ti9tif4ff  itt  (vm*  mw4i§t^^t, 
a«i  rif«r»  #»  in  ixm%  f^tf  ymf  «iir«rr«rf  «^Pf«r.f  «a-«/ti|if  tif«i.  «i^ 
mwttfsfymp  #f/S«^i^«f  'iirTff^t/*  9PTtt$  ttfmi  ««'S#fi|f9* — JintM,  JUkU^' 
pkjfg.  Vol.  ii.  p,  873.  Edit.  Du  Val. 

•  **  But  there  am  some  who,  Uiroagh  ignorance^  make  an  attempt  to  prove  eves 
this  principle,  (that  it  is  iraposiible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be.)  For 
it  is  aniark  of  ignorance^  not  to  be  able  to  distinguish  those  things  which  ought 
to  be  demonstrated  from  things  of  which  no  demonstration  should  be  attempted. 
In  truth,  it  is  altogether  impossible  that  every  thing  sbonid  be  susceptible  of  de- 
monstration ;  otherwise  the  process  would  extend  to  infinity,  and  after  all  our  la* 
bor,  nothing  would  be  gtiinedV  In  the  sentence  immediiAtely  preceding  ihts  qiio- 
tation^  Aristotle  calls  the  maxim  in  question,  fiifimfrmrn  rmfm^^mf  wm9rm$, 
<'  the  most  cerUin  of  all  prindplet.^^ 

To  the  same  purpose  Dr.  Reld  has  said :  *^  I  l.old  it  to  be  certain,  and  even  de- 
monatrable,  that  all  knowledge  got  by  reasoning  must  be  built  on  first  principles. 
This  (he  adds)  is  as  certain  as  thai  every  bouse  must  have  a  foundation.^*— iS«Mijf» 
^milnt.  Poversi  p,5SB,  4toedit. 
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]y  ackoovrfedged  by  all  men,  tearnad  or  ignorant,  without  any  formal 
•oandation  in  words,  or  even  any  conscioua  exercise  of  reflection.  It 
ia  only  at  that  period  of  our  jntellectoat  progress  when  scientific  ar- 
rai^ements  and  metaphysical  refinements  begin  to  be  introduced^  that 
they  become  objects  ^f  attention  to  the  mind,  and  assume  theferm  of 
propositions. 

In  consequence  of  these  two  analogies  or  coincidences,  I  should  have 
ibaen  inclined  to  comprehend,  under  the  general  title  of  axt<»fiff,  all  the 
truths  which  have  been  hitherto  under  our  review,  if  the  common  usage 
c^our  language  hlid  not,  in  a  great  measure,  appropriated  that  appeU 
kition  to  the  axioms  of  mathematics;  and  if  the  view  of  the  subject 
which  I  have  taken,  did  not  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  direct  the  at* 
tention  of  my  readers  to  the  wide  diversity  between  the  branches  of 
knowledge  to  which  they  are  respectively  subservient. 

I  was  anxious  also  to  prevent  these  truths  from  being  all  identified,  in 
point  of  logical  importance,  under  the  same  name.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
one  class,  (in  consequence  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  de« 
monstrative  conclusions  of  geometry,}  are  comparatively  of  so  little  mo- 
ment, that  the  formal  enumeration  of  them  was  a  matter  of  chdce  rath* 
er  tbta  of  necessity ;  whereas  the  other  class  have  unfortunately  been 
raised,  by  the  sceptical  controversies  of  modem  times,  to  a  conspicu* 
ous  rank  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  I  have  thought  It  more 
advisable,  therefore,  to  bestow  on  the  latter  an  appropiiate  titleof 
their  own;  without  however  going  so  far,  as  to  reject  ailogether  the 
phraseology  of  those  who  have  annexed  to  the  word  CMrtam  a  more  en- 
larged meaning  than  that  which  I  have  usually  given  to  it.  Little  in- 
convenience, indeed,  can  arise  from  this  latitude  in  the  use  of  the  term; 
provided  only  it  be  always  confined  to  those  ultimate  laws  of  belief, 
which,  although  they  form  the  first  elements  of  human  reason,  cannot 
with  propriety  be  ranked  among  the  principles  from  which  any  of  our 
acientific  conclusions  are  deduced. 

Corresponding  to  the  extension  which  some  late  writers  have  given 
to  axioms^  is  that  of  the  province  which  1  hey  have  asugned  to  inhd" 
titm  ;  a  term  which  has  been  applied,  by  Dr.  Beattie  and  others,  not  on- 
ly to  the  power  by  which  we  perceive  the  truth  of  the  axioms  of  geouf- 
etry,  but  to  that  by  which  w^  recognize  the  authority  of  the  mnda- 
mental  laws  of  betief,  when  we  hear  them  enunciated  in  language.— 
TAy  only  objection  to  this  use  of  the  word  is,  that  it  is  a  departure  from 
common  practice ;  according  to  which,  if  1  be  not  mistaken,  the  pro* 
per  oUects  of  intuition  ere  propositions  analogous  to  the  axioms  prefix- 
ed to  Euclid's  Elements.  In  some  other  respects,  this  innovation  might 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  an  improvement  on  the  very  limited  and  imper- 
fect vocabulary  of  which  we  are  able  to  avail  ourselves  in  our  present 
discussions.* 

*  According  to  Locke,  we  have  the  knowledge  of  our  own  existence  hyinttdtiong 
of  the  existence  of  God  by  demwutration  /  and  of  otlier  things  by  ientatioiu  Book 
iv.  Chap.  9.  §  2. 

This  use  of  the  word  intuition  seems  to  be  somewhat  arbitrary.  The  reality  of 
our  own  existence  is  a  truth  which  bears  as  little  analogy  to  the  axioms  of  niai he- 
matics, as  any  other  primary  truth  whatever.  If  the  province  of  intuition,  tlicre- 
fore,  be  extended  as  f:ir  as  it  has  been  carried  by  Locke  in  the  foregoing  sentence, 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  g^ive  a  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  enlarged  a  Uttle  far- 
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Tathedasaoftrofhawhtcb  I  have  here  called  taDs^Mjs/'y  oreh^ 
mints  of  r4ias<mf  the  Xii\e  o(  prmeiples  of  common  $ense  was  longag^ 
given  by  Father  Buffier,  whose  langua^  and  dootrine  concerning 
Uiem  beara  a  very  striking- resemblance  to  those  of  some  of  our  later 
Scottish  logicians.  This,  atleast,  strikes  me  as  the  meaning  which 
these  writers  in  general  annex  to  the  phrase  ;  although  all  of  them 
baye  frequently  employed  it  with  a  far  greater  degree  of  latitude.  When 
thusjimited  in  its  acceptation,  it  is  obviously  liablctin  point  of  scientific 
accuracy*  to  two  very  strong  objections,  both  of  which  have  been  al- 
ready sufficiently  illustrated.  The  first  is,  that  it  applies  the  appella- 
tion ofprincipUs  to  laws  of  belief  from  which  no  inference  can  be  de^* 
duced  ;  the  second,  that  it  refers  the  origin  of  these  laws  to  common 
sense.* — Nor  is  this  phraseology  more  agreeable  to  popular  use  than  ta 
logical  precision.  If  we  were  to  suppose  an  individual,  whose  conduct 
betrayed  a  disbeliefof  hisown  existence,  or  of  his  own  identity,  or  of 
the  reality  of  surrounding  objects,  it  would  by  no  means  amount  to  an 
adequate  description  of  his  condition  to  say,  that  he  was  destitote  of 
common  sense.  We  should  at  once  pronounce  him  to  be  destitute  of 
reasony  and  would  no  longer  consider  him  as  a  fit  subject  of  discipline 
or  of  punishment.  The  former  expression,  indeed,  would  only  imply  ^ 
that  he  was  apt  to  fa  11  into  absurdities  and  improprieties  in  the  common 
concerns  of  life.  To  denominate*  therefore,  such  laws  of  belief  as  we 
have  now  been  conaider'ing  constituent  elements  of  human  rsaeonf  while 
il  seems  quite  unexceptionable  in  point  of  technical  distinctness,  cannot 
be  justly  censured  as  the  slightest  deviation  from  our  habitual  forms  of* 
speech.  On  the  same  grounds,  it  may  be  fairly  questioned,  whether 
the  word  reason  would  not,  ou  some  occasions,  be  the  best  substitute 
which  our  language  affords  for  intuUionf  in  that  enlarged  acceptation 
which  has  been  given  to  it  to  late.  If  not  quite  so  definite  and  precise 
as  might  be  wished,  it  would  be  at  least  employed  in  one  of  those  sig- 
nifications in  which  it  is  already  familiar  to  every  ear$  whereas  the 
meaning  oiiniwtionj  when  used  for  the  same  purpose,  is  stretched  veiy 
far  beyond  its  ordinary  limits*  And  in  cases  of  this  sort,  where  we 
have  to  choose  between  two  terms,  neither  of  which  is  altogether  unex- 
ceptionable, it  will  be  found  much  safer  to  trust  to  the  context  for  re- 
stricting, in  the  reader *s  mind,  what  is  too  general,  than  for  enlarging 
what  use  has  accustomed  us  to  interpret  It  a  sense  too  narrow. 

I  must  add,  too,  in  opposition  to  the  high  authorities  of  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Dr.  Beattie.t  that,  for  many  years  past,  reason  has  been  very  seldom 

tlier.  The  words  intuition  and  demomtration,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  have,  both 
of  ihero,aii  etymological  reference  to  the  sense  of  seeing ;  and  when  we  wish  to 
express,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  raosi  complete  evidence  which  can  be  set  be- 
fore the  mind,  we  compare  it  to  the  light  of  noon^day  ;-^in  other  -words,  we  com- 
pare it  to  what  Mr.  Locke  here  attempts  to  degrade  by  calling  it  the  svidenee  of 
sentation, 

*  See  the  preceding  part  of  this  section,  with  respect  to  the  word  principle  ;  and 
the  Account  of  Reid^s  Life,  for  some  remarks  on  the  proper  meaning  of  the  phrase 
connun  oenoom 

I  Dr.  Jobnaon^s  defioitioa  of  Reason  was  before  quoted.  The  (bllowxng  is  that 
given  by  Dr.  Beattie : 

**  Reason  is  used  by  those  who  are  most  accurate  in  distinguishing,  to  signify 
that  power  of  the  human  mind  by  which  we  draw  inferences,  or  by  which  w^  are 
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used  by  pbilosophfdal  writert,  or  indeed  by  eorreot  writers  of  aajde- 
tcription.  as  synonymous  with  the  power  of  reasoning  7b  offpeal  io^kt 
light  of  human  reason  fr^m  thereasonmgi  of  the  scfufoU,  isMrelyan 
expression  to  which  no  good  objection  can  be  niadey  on  the  ibore  etth^ 
of  vagueness  or  of  novehy.  Nor  has  tlM- etymological  afllnity  between 
these  two  words  the  slightest  tendency  to  throw  any  ob^nirityon  the 
foregoing  expression.  On  the  cotnrary,  this  affinity  tiiay  be  of  use  ia 
some  of  oar  future  arguments,  by  keeping  constantly  in  view  the  dose 
and  inseparable  connexioni  which  wilt  be  afterwards  shown  to  exist  be^ 
tween  the  two  different  intellectual  operations  which  are  thus  brought 
into  immediate  contrast. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  stated  in  the  two  preceding  sections  com* 
prehend  every  thing  of  essential  importance  which  I  have  to  offer  on 
this  article  of  logic  But  the  space  which  it  has  occupied  for  neaily  half 
a  century,  in  some  of  the  most  noted  philosophical  works  which  have 
appeared  in  Scotland,  lays  me  under  the  necessity,  before  entering  oo 
a  new  topic,  of  introducing,  in  this  place,  a  few  critical  strictures  oa 
the  doctrines  of  my  predecessors. 


SECTION  III. 

Continuation  of  the  Sub}ect.*<;iiticat  Remarks  on  some  late  Controversies  ta 
which  it  hail  given  riae.^Of  th«  Appeals  which  Dr.  Beid  and  aoroe  other  Mod* 
cm  Writers  hare  made,  in  ttieir  Philosophical  Ditcusaions«  to  Commoa  Sense*  as 
»  Criterion  of  Truth. 

I  oasBEVBDy  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  tliat  Dr.  Reid  acknowl- 
edges the  Berkeleian  system  to  be  a  logical  consequence  of  the  opinions 
universally  admitted  by  the  learned  at  the  time  when  Berkeley  wrote. 
In  the  eariier  part  of  his  own  life,  accordingly,  he  informs  us,  that  he 
was  actually  a  convert  to  the  scheme  of  immaterialism ;  a  scheme  which 
he  probably  considered  aa  of  a  perfectly  inoffensive  tendency,  as  long  aa 
he  conceived  the  existence  of  the  material  world  to  be  the  only  point  in 
dispute.  Finding,  however,  from  Mr.  Hume's  writings,  that^  along 
with  this  paradox,  the  Ideal  theory  necessarily  involved  various  other 
consequences  of  a  very  different  nature,  he  was  led  to  a  careful  examin* 
atioii  of  the  data  on  which  it  rested ;  when  he  had  the  satisfaction  to 
discover  that  its  only  foundation  was  a  hypotheaisy  unsupported  by  any 
evidence  whatever  but  the  authority  of  the  schools.* 

convinced,  thaaa  relation  belongs  to  two  ideas,  on  account  of  our  having  found  that 
these  ideas  bear  certain  relations  lo  other  ideas.  In  a  word,  it  is  that  ftculty 
which  enables  as,  from  relations  or  ideas  that  are  known  to  investigate  such  as  are 
unknown,  and  without  which  we  never  could  proceed  in  the  discovery  of  truth  a 
single  step  beyond  first  principles  or  intuitive  axioms.^*— JBswQf  on  Truth,  Parti. 
Chap.L 

^  It  was  not,  thetefors,  (as  has  very  generally  been  imagined  by  the  followers  df 
Berkeley,)  from  any  apprehension  of  danger  in  his  argument  against  the  existence 
of  flMKter,  that  Beid  was  induced  to  call  in  question  the  ideal  theory ;  but  because 
he  thought  that  Mr.  Hane  had  clearly  shown,  by  turning  Berkeley's  weapons 
against  himself,  that  this  theory  was  equally  subversive  of  the  existence  of  mnut 
The  ultimate  object  of  Berkelev  and  of  Rctd  was  precisely  the  same ;  the  one  as- 
serting the  existence  of  matter  from  the  rery  same  motive  which  led  ,the  other  to 
deny  it. 
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FramthisimporCant  eoocession  ofaiDott  imfwrtuil  and  oompeteot 
judge,  it  may  be  a.'suioed  as  a  fact,  that,  till  the  refutation  of  the  ideal 
tiieory  in  his  own  "  loquiry  into  the  Human  Mind/'  the  partisans  of 
Berkeley's  ^stem  remained  complete  masters  pf  the  controversial  field  ; 
and  yet^  during  the  iong  period  which  intervened  It  is  well  known  how 
little  impression  that  system  made  on  the  belief  of  our  soundest  philoso- 
phers. Many  answers  to  It  were  attempted,  in  the  mean  time,  by  va- 
rious authors,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent ;  and  by  one  or 
other  of  these,  the  generality  of  the  learned  professed  themselves  to  be 
oonvioced  ofits  ftitiKty  ;*-the  evkieoce  of  the  cx)nciusion  (as  in  maay 
other  cases)  supporting  the  premises,  and  not  the  premises  the  conclu- 
8k>n-»  A  very  curious  anecdote,  in  illustration  of  this,  is  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  Dr.  Berkeley.  After  the  publication  of  his  book,  it  appears 
that  he  had  au  interview  with  Dr.  Clarke ;  in  the  course  of  which» 
Clarke  (it  is  said;  discovered  a  manifest  unwillingness  to  enter  into  tha 
discussioii,and  was  acfUJ^ed  bv  Berkeley  of  a  want  of  randour.t— The 
story  (which,  if  I  recallect  right,  rests  on  the  authority  of  Whiston)  has 
every  appearance  of  authenticity  ;  for  as  Clarke,  in  common  with  his 
antagonist,  regarded  the  principles  of  the  ideal  theory  as  incontroverti- 
ble, it  was  perfectly  impossible  for  him,  with  all  his  acuteness,  to  detect 
the  flaw  to  which  Berkeley's  paradox  owed  its  plausibility.  In  buch 
circumstances,  would  it  have  been  unphilosophical  In  Clarke  to  have 
defended  himself^  by  saying  :  '^  Your  conclusion  not  only  contradicts 
^  th<Me  perceptions  of  my  seoaes,  the  evidence  of  which  I  feel  to  be  ir- 
^  resistible ;  but,  by  annihilating  space  itself  as  an  external  existence, 
<<  bids  defiance  to  a  conviction  inseparable  from  the  human  understand^ 
^  ing ;  and,  therefore,  although  1  cannot  point  out  the  precise  oversigfH 
'<  which  has)  led  you  astray,  there  must  necessarily  be  some  error, 
*^  either  in  your  original  datUy  or  in  your  subsequent  reasoning.**  Or, 
supposing  Clarke  to  h^ve  perceived,  as  clearly  as  Reid,  that  Ekrkeley's 
reasoning  was  perfectly  unexceptionable,  might  he  not  have  addnl : 
^  The  conclusion  which  it  Involves  is  a  demonbtratioa  in  the  form  oi  a 

When  I  speak  ofReid^s  anerUnr  the  existence  ^  matter^  I  do  not  sUude  to  any 
new  proof»  which  he  has  pr(Kiuce«i  ot  the  iact.  This  he  rests  on  the  evidence  of 
sense,  as  he  rests  the  existence  of  the  mind  oo  the  evidence  of  consciousness.  Alt 
thai  he  proie»ses  to  have  done  is,  lo  sho^  ihe  inconclasiveness  of  Berkeley's  argn* 
ment  against  the  former,  and  that  of  Hume  against  the  latter,  by  refuting  the 
ideal  hypothesis  which  is  the  common  foundation  of  both. 

*  The  impotent,  though  mgenious  attempt  of  Berketev  (not  many  yeare  after  the 
date  of  his  metaphysical  publications)  to  shak.*  the  fbundationaof  ihc  newly  invent' 
cd  method  of  Fluxions,  created,  in  the  public  mind,  a  strong  prejudice  ajcainst 
him,  as  a  sophistical  and  paradoxical  di)>putam ;  and  operated  as  a  more  powerful 
antidote  to  the  scheme  of  imiua*erialtHm,  than  all  the  reasoning  which  his  con- 
temporaries were  able  to  oppose  to  it.  This  unfarourable  impression  was  afterwards 
not  a  little  confirmed,  by  Uie  ridicule  wliich  he  incurred  m  consequence  of  his 
pamphlet  on  the  Virtues  of  Tar-water ;  a  perfoi  mance,  however,  of  which  it  is  but 
justice  to  add,  that  it  contains  a  great  deal  more,  both  of  sound  philosophy  and  of 
choice  ibaming,  than  could  have  been  expected  from  the  subject. 
'  t  i^ilosophical  Essays  Note  B. 

That  CUrke  would  look  upon  the  Berkeleian  theory  with  more  than  common 
fadings  of  suspicion  and  alarm,  may  be  easily  conceived,  when  it  is  recollected 
that,  by  denying  the  independent  existence  bothof  t^ce  and  of  time^  it  ptit  sa  mid 
at  once  to  his  celebrated  argument  a  prieri^  for  the  existence  of  God. 
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^*  uiuetio  ad  abturdumy  of  the  unsoundness  of  the  ideal  theoryi  oo 
**  which  the  whole  of  your  argu^nent  is  built  ?"* 

I  am  far  from  supposing^  that  Berkeley  would  have  admitted  this  con- 
sideration as  decisive  of  the  point  in  diaputf'.  On  the  contrary,  it  ap* 
pears  from  his  writings,  that  the  scheme  of  immaterialism  was,  In  bis 
opinion,  more  agreeable  to  popular  belief,  than  the  received  theories  of 
philosophers  concerning  the  independent  existence  of  the  external  world  ; 
aay,  that  he  considered  it  as  one  of  the  many  advantages  likely  to  re* 
suit  from  the  universal  adoption  of  his  system,  that  '^  men  would  there- 
by ^^  be  reduced  from  paradoxes  to  common  sense,** 

The  question,  however,  if  not  decided  by  this  discussion^  would  at 
least  have  been  brought  to  a  short  and  simple  issue  j  for  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  common  sense  or  common  reason  of  mankind  being 
equally  recognized  by  both  parties,  all  that  remained  for  their  exaroina- 
tion  was, — whether  the  belief  of  the  existence,  or  that  of  the  non-exist- 
ence of  matter,  was  sanctioned  by  this  supreme  tribunal  ?  For  ascer^ 
taining  this  point,  nothing  more  was  necessary  than  an  accurate  analy- 
sis of  the  meaning  annexed  t,o  the  word  existence:  which  analysis  would 
have  at  once  shown,  not  only  that  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  ascribe  to 
the  material  world  all  the  independent  reality  which  this  word  expres- 
sesy  but  that  it  is  from  the  material  world  that  our  first  and  most  satis- 
factory notions  of  existence  are  drawn.  The  mathematical  affections  of 
matter  (extension  and  figure)  to  which  the  constitution  of  the  mind  im- 
periously forces  us  to  ascribe  an  existence,  not  only  independent  of  out 
perceptions,  but  necessarv  and  etf*rna1,  might  more  particularly  have 
been  pressed  upon  Berkeley,  as  proofs  how  incompatible  his  notions 
were  with  those  laws  of  belief,  to  which  the  learned  and  the  unlearned 
must  in  common  submit.f 

But  farther,  (in  order  to  prevent  any  cavil  about  the  foregoing  illns* 
tration,)  we  shall  suppose  that  Clarke  had  anticipated  Hume  in  per- 
ceiving that  the  ideal  theory  went  to  the  amiihilation  of  mind  as  well 
BBoi  matter;  aiid  that  he  had  succeeded  in  proving,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Berkeley,  that  nothing  existed  in  the  universe  but  impressions  and 
Ideas,  la  it  possible  to  imadne  that  Berkeley  would  not  immediately 
have  seen  and  acknowledged,  that  a  theory  which  led  to  a  conclusion 
directly  contradicted  by  the  evidence  of  consciousness  otight  not,  out  of 

*  I  acknowledjre,  very  readily,  that  the  force  of  this  indirect  mode  of  reasoning 
is  essentially  diffcvent  in  maltiematics,  from  what  it  is  in  the  other  branches  of 
knowledge ;  for  the  object  of  mathematics  (aa  will  afterwards  more  fully  appear,) 
not  being  irtiM,  but  systematical  connexion  and  coiiaistency«  whenever  two  cootra* 
diet 017  propoaitioos  occur^erobraciiig  evidently  the  only  possible  suppositions,  on 
/the  point  in  question,  if  the  one  can  be  Hhowii  to  be  incompatible  with  the  dAni» 
lions  or  hypoiheaes  on  which  the  science  b  founded,  this  may  be  regarded  as  per- 
lecily  equivalent  to  a  direct  proof  or'  tUb  legitimacy  of  the  opposite  conclusion.— 
In  the  other  sciences,  the  force  of  a  reditetio  ad  adrurdttm  depends  entirely  on  the 
maxim,  "That  truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself;**  a  maxim  w^hicli,  however 
certain,  remits  evidently  on  grounds  of  ainore  abstract  and  metaphysical  nature 
than  the  indirect  demonstrations  of  geometry.  It  in  a  mnxiro,  at  the  same  time,  to 
which  the  most  sceptical  writers  have  not  been  able  to  refuse  their  testimony. 
*^  Truth  (says  Mr.  Hume  himself)  t*  one  tfun^,  but  errors  are  numberless^  and  eve* 
ly  man  lias  a  different  one.*' 

The  unU^,  or  systematical  consistency  of  truth,  is  a  subject  which  well  deserves 
to  be  further  prosecuted.  It  involves  many  important  consequences,  of  which  Mr, 
Hume  does  not,  from  the  general  spint  of  his  philosophy,  seem  to  have  been  snffi- 
oieDUyawire.      •  *  "^  f        f /» 
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respect  to  ancient  nulhority,  to  be  rashly  admitted :  and  that,  in  the 
present  instance,  it  was  much  more  philosophical  to  arg^ue  from  the  con- 
clusion against  the  hypothesis,  than  to  argue  from  the  hypothesis  in 
Coof  of  the  conclusion  ?  No  middle  course,  it  is  evident,  was  left  him 
tween  such  an  acl&nowledgment,  and  an  unqualified  acquiescence  in 
those  very  doctrines  which  it  was  the  great  aim  of  his  system  to  tear 
up  bv  the  roots. 

The  two  chief  objections  which  I  have  heard  urged  against  this  mode 
of  defence,  are  not  perfectly  consistent  with  each  other.  T*he  one  re* 
presents  it  as  a  presumptuous  aud  dangerous  innovation  in  the  establish* 
•d  rules  of  philosophical  controversy,  calculated  to  stifle  entirely  a  spi- 
rit of  liberal  inquiry ;  while  the  other  chaiges  its  authors  with  all  the 
meanness  and  guilt  of  literary  plagiarism.  I  shall  offer  a  few  slight 
remarks  upon  each  of  these  accusations. 

1.  That  the  doctrioe  in  question  is  not  a  new  one,  nor  even  tlie  lan- 
guage in  which  it  has  been  recently  stated  an  innovation  in  the  receiv- 
ed phraseology  of  logical  science^  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Reid,in  a 
oollection  of  very  interesting  quotations,  which  may  be  (bund  in  differ* 
ent  parts  of  his  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  second  chapter  of  the  sixth  essay.  Nor  has  this  doctrine 
been  generally  rejected  even  by  those  writers  who,  in  their  theories, 
bave  departed  the  farthest  from  the  ordinary  opinions  of  the  world.--* 
Berkeley  has  sanctioned  it  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  in  a  passage  al- 
ready quoted  from  his  works,  in  which  he  not  only  attempts  the  extra- 
ordinaiy  task  of  reconciling  the  scheme  of  immaterialism  with  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind,  but  alleges  the  very  circumstance  of  its  con* 
&rmity  to  the  unsophisticated  judgment  of  the  human  race,  as  a  strong 
argument  in  its  favour,  when  contrasted  with  the  paradoxical  doctrine 
of  the  independent  existence  of  matter.  The  ablest  advocates,  too,  for 
the  necesfity  of  human  actions,  have  held  a  similar  language ;  exerting 
their  ingenuity  to  show,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  tenet  which  does 
not  per^tiy  accord  with  our  internal  consciousness,  when  our  suppos- 
ed feelings  of  liberty,  with  all  their  concomitant  circumstances,  are  itc* 
Gurately  analyzed,  and  duly  weighed.*  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Hume 
forms  almost  a  solitary  exception,  avowing  with  the  greatest  frankness, 
the  complete  repugnance  between  his  philosophy  and  the  laws  of  be- 
lief to  which  all  men  are  subjected  by  the  constitution  of  their  nature. 
'^  I  dine;  Ij>lay  a  game  at  backgammon;  I  converse,  and  am  happy 
**  with  my  friends ;  and  when,  after  three  i>r  four  hours  of  amusement 
^  I  would  return  lo  these  speculations,  they  appear  so  cold,  so  strained, 
<<  and  so  ridiculous,  that  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  enter  into  them  any" 
^  further*    Here,  then,  I  find  myself  absolutely  and  necessarily  deter% 

*  This  I  own,  appears  to  roe  the  only  argument  for  the  scheme  of  necessity, 
which  deserves  a  moment's  cons'uleralion,  in  the  present  state  of  the  controversy^: 
and  it  is  certainly  possible  to  stale  it  in  such  a  form  as  lo  give  it  some  degrlse  of 
plausibility  to  a  superficial  inquirer.  On  this  point,  however,  as  on  many  others, 
ourjSrttand  lAir J ihoughu  will  be  found  perfectly  to  coincide;  amorecarefal 
and  profound  examination  of  the  question  infallibly  bringing  back  to  their  natural 
impreasioos,  those  who  reflect  on  the  subject  with  candour  and  wiih  due  atten- 
.  tion.  Having  alluded  to  so  very  important  a  controversy,  I  could  not  help  throw- 
ing out  this  hint  here.  The  farther  prosecution  of  it  would  be  altogether  foreign 
to  my  present  purpose. 
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**  nrined  to  Kve,  and  tftik,  and  act^  like  other  people  in  the  common  fl^ 
"faireoflife.''* 

Even  Mr.  Hame  hims^N*,  however,  seems  at  times  to  forpel  his  scep- 
tical Cheories,  and  sanctions,  hy  his  own  anthortty,  not  only  the  ^ame 
logical  maxims,  hut  the  sam<*  mode  of  expressing  tliemi  which  lAis  beeit 
ao  severely  censured  in  some  of  hfs  opponents. 

"  Those  (he  observes)  who  have  refused  lb»  reality  or  moral  dtslinc- 
**t!on8,  may  be  ranked  among^  the.  disini^enioos  disputants.  The  only 
**  way  of  converthig  an  antagrot^ist  of  this  kind,  is.  to  leave  him  lo  hkn- 
*<  self:  for  finding  that  nob»>dy  kenps  up  the  c  ntroi'crsy  with  him,  tia 
•*  probable  he  will  at  last,  of  htni8*'lf,  from  mere  wf^Hness;  come  over 
^  to  the  side  ofannmon  amsi  and  rea8on."t 

To  the  authorities  which  haire  been  already^  produced  by'Reid  and 
his  successors,  in  vindication  of  that  tnodp  of  arguing:  which  is  now  un* 
der  our  review,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  add  another,  which, as  far  as  I  know, 
has  not  yet  been  remarked  by  any  of  them  *  and  which,  while  it  eflbc- 
tually  removes  from  it  the  imputation  of  novelty,  states  in  flear  and 
forcible  terms,  the  grounds  of  that  respect  to  which  it  is  entitled,  even  in 
those  cases  where  it  is  opposed  by  k>gtcal  subtleties  which  seem  to 
baffle  aH  onr  powers  of  reasoning. 

^  What  h  it  (said  some  of  the  ancient  sophists)  which  constitote 
"  what  we  call  little,  much,  long,  broad,  small,  or  irreat  ? — Do  three 
^'  grains  of  com  make  a  heap  ?  The  answer*  must  be — No.  Do  four 
*^  grains  muke  a  heap  ?  You  must  make  the  same  answer  as  b«fore  «— 
**  They  rontinued  their  interrogations  from  one  grain  to  another,  with* 
*'out  end  ^  and  if  you  should  happen  at  last  to  answer,  fuire'U  a  heepf 
^  they  pretended  your  answer  was*  absurd,  in  as  much  as  it  supposed, 
^that  one  single  grain  m^kes  the  difference  between  what  is  a  heap, 
^and  what  is  not  I  might  prove,  by  the  same  method,  that  a  great 
^  drinker  is  never  dronk  Will  one  drop'x>f  wine  fuddle  him  ?  No.  Two 
^ drops,  then?  By  no  means;  neither  three  nor  four.  I  might  thus 
^  continue  my  interrogations  from  one  drop  to  another ;  and  iC  at  the 
^  end  of  the  999(h  drop,  you  answered,  he  is  not  fuddled,  and  at  the 
^  jOGOth  he  is,  I  should  be  entitled  to  infer,  that  one  single  drop  of 
^  wine  makes  the  difference  between  being  drunk  and  being  sober ; 
^  which  Is  absurd.  If  the  interrogations  went  on  from  bottle  to  boitley 
^  you  could  easily  mark  the  difference  in  question.  But  he  who  at- 
*^  tacks  you  with  a^ari/ss,  is  at  liberty  to  choose  his  own  weapons ;  and, 
^  by  making  use  of  the  smallest  conceivable  increments,  renders  it  im- 
^  possible  for  you  to  name  a  precise  point  which  fixes  a  sensible  limit 
•<  between  being  drunk  and  being  sober ;  between  what  Is  little  and 
^'  what  is  great ;  between  what  is  enough  and  what  is  too  much.  A 
^  man  of  the  world  would  laugh  at  these  sophistiral  quibbles,  and  would 
**  appeal  to  eummtm  $tnu  ;  to  that  degree  of  knowledge  which,  in  com- 
^  mon  life,  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  establish  such  distinctions.  But 
^  to  this  tribunal  a  professed  dialectician  was  not  permitted  to  resort^ 
^  he  was  obliged  to  answer  in  form  j  and  if  unable  to  find  a  aohitioo  acr 

.  *  Treatise  of  Human  Nature*  Vol.  I.  p.  467. 
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'^  coMJing  to  the  roles  of  art^  hit  defeat  was  unavoidable.  Evao  at  iMs 
'^day,  an  Irish  tutor,*  who  should  harass  a  professor  of  Salamanca  with 
^  si  ilar  suhtk*tie«,  and  should  receive  no  other  answer  but  this^^-iy^m* 
^^  num  sMiss,  and  the  general  cauMeni  of  wiaukmd^  mfficUntLy  show  that 
^yow  ta/araicen  ors/oiirr^— would  i^aln  the  victory  ;  his  antagfonist  ha-« 
^  v'log  dec  lined  to  defend  himself  with  those  logical  weapons  with  which 
<<  the  assault  had  been  made  " 

Had  the  foregoing  passage  been  read  to  the  late  Dr.  Priestly,  while 
he  wasemployi^  in  combating  the  writings  of  Reid,  Oswald,  and  Beat- 
tie,  he  would,  I  apprehend,  without  hesitation,  have  supposed  it  to  be 
the  production  of  one  of  their  disciples.  The  fact  is,  it  is  a  translation 
froiij  Mr.  Bayle,  an  author  who  was  never  aroused  of  an  undue  defer- 
ence for  established  opinions,  and  who  was  himself  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  roost  subtile  disputants  of  modern  times.t 

From  this  qtiotation  it  clearly  appears,  not  only  that  the  substancB  of 
the  doctrine  maintained  by  these  philosophers  is  of  a  much  earlier  date 
than  their  writings  j  but  that,  in  adopting  the  phrase  common  s^nss,  to 
express  thatstandard  or  criterion  of  truth  to  which  they  appealed,  they 
did  not  depart  from  the  language  previously  in  use  among  the  least  dog<» 
natical  of  their  predecessors. 

In  the  passage  just  quoted  from  Bayle,  that  passion  for  dispntatlon 
which,  in  modern  Europe,  has  so  often  subjected  the  plainest  tnttlis  to 
the  tribunal  of  metaphysical  discuss^ion,  is.  with  great  justness,  traced  to 
the  unlimited  influence  which  the  school  logic  maintained  for  so  many 
ages  over  the  understandings  of  the  learned.  And  although,  since  the 
period  when  Bayle  wrote>  this  influence  has  every  where  most  remark- 
ably declined,  it  has  yet  left  traces  behind  it,  in  the  habits  of  thinking 
•BQ  judging,  prevalent  among  speculative  men,  which  are  but  too  dis- 
oernable  in  all  the  braoches  of  science  oonnected  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  mind.  In  illustration  of  this  remark)  it  would  be  easy  to  produce 
a  copious  list  of  examples  from  the  literary  history  of  the  eighteenth 
ceiitury ;  but  the  farther  prosecution  nf  the  subject  here  would  lead  roe 
aside  from  the  conclusions  which  1  have  at  present  in  view  I  shall 
therefore  content  myself  with  opposing,  to  the  contentious  and  scepti- 
cal spirit  bequeathed  by  the  schoolmen  to  their  successors,  the  follow- 
ing wic^e  and  cautious  maxims  of  their  master,— maxims  which,  while 
they  illustrate  his  anxiety  to  j^uard  the  prmciples  of  the  demonstrative 
sciences  against  the  captiousness  of  sophists,  evince  the  respect  which 

*ltis  remarkable  of  .this  ingenious,  eloquent,  sod  gallant  nation,  that  it  has 
been  &r  ages  disiinguished,  in  ihe  universiues  on  the  continent,  for  its  profi- 
ciency in  the  sciiool  logic,  JLe  Sage  (who  seems  to  have  had  a  very  just  idea  of 
the  value  of  this  accomplishment)  alludes  to  thitt  feature  in  the  Irish  character^ 
in  the  account  given  by  Gil  Bias  of  his  studies  at  Oviedo.  *' Je  m'appl.quai 
sussi  k  la  lof^ique,  qui  m^apptit  ^  ra$$9nner  heaucQUp,  J'aimois  tant  la  dispute, 
que  j^arrStois  ies  passans,  connus  ou  inconims,  pour  leur  proposer  des  argumens. 
Je  m'addressois  quelquefois  ^  des  Jiguret  Hibenuuett  qui  ne  demandoieni  pss 
mieuz,  et  il  falioit  alors  nous  voir  disputer.  Quels  gtstes,  quelies  grimaces,  quel* 
Ies  coniorftionB !  nos  yeux  etoient  pleins  de  fureur,  et  nos  bouclics  ecumantes.  On 
oousdevoii  plutot  prendre  pour  des  pos8^d6s  que' pour  des  philosophet.- 

f  »ee  Bayle's  Dictionary,  article  Cktynppe.  I  have  availed  myself,  in  the  above 
translation  (with  a  few  relrenchroents  and  corrections,)  of  that  which  is  given  in 
the  English  Biographicai  sad  Grtticsi  Dictionary. 
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hecoDcdved  to  be  due  by  the  philosopher  to  the  uoifersai  reason  of  (b» 
hnnian  race. 

^<  Those  things  are  to  be  regarded  asjini  truilu,  the  credit  of  which 
<<  is  not  derived  from  other  truths,  but  is  inherent  in  themselves.  As 
'^  for  probabU  truths^  they  are  such  as  are  admitted  by  aU  men^  or  by 
^*  gauralUy  of  men,  or  by  tc^s  men ;  and,  among  thesfe  last«  either  by 
'<  all  the  wise,  or  by  the  generality  of  the  wise,  or  by  such  of  the  wise 
"  as  are  of  the  highest  authority/'* 

The  aigument  from  universal  consent,  on  which  so  much  stress  is 
laid  by  many  of  the  ancients,  is  the  same  doctrine  with  the  foregoing, 
under  a  form  somewhat  different.  It  is  stated  with  great  simplicity  and 
force  by  a  Platonic  philosopher,  in  the  followii^  sentences: 

^  In  such  a  contest,  and  tumulti  and  disagreement,  (about  other  mat* 
■*  ters  of  opinion)  you  may  see  this  one  law  and  language  acknowledg-* 
**ed  by  common  accord.— This  the  Greek  says,  and  this  the  barba- 
^  rian  says ;  and  the  inhabitant  of  the  continent,  and  the  islander  i  and 
.  ^  the  wise  and  the  unwi6e."t 
,  I  £>  >  •  ^  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  against  this  summary  species  of  logic,  when 
'  employed  without  any  collateral  lights,  as  an  infallible  touchstone  of 
philosophical  truth,  a  strong  objection  immediately  occurs.  By  what 
te»'t  (it  may  be  asked)  is  a  principle  of  common  sense  to  be  distingushed 
from  one  of  those  prejudices  to  which  the  whole  human  race  are  irre- 
sistibly led,  in  the  drst  instance,  by  the  very  constitution  of  their  nature? 
If  no  test  or  criierion  or  truth  can  be  pointed  out  but  luiiversal  consenti 
may  not  all  those  errors  which  Bacon  has  called  idola  trtbusy  claim  a 
right  to  admission  among  the  incontrovertible  axioms  of  science  ?  And 
might  not  the  popular  cavils  against  the  supposition  of  the  earth's  mo« 
lioui  which  so  long  obstructed  the  progress  of  the  Copernican  system, 
have  been  legitimately  opposed,  as  a  reply  of  paramount  authorltyi  to 
all  the  scientific  reasonioffs  by  which  it  was  supported  ? 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  this  objection,  of  which  Dr.  Reid  could 
not  fail  to  be  fully  aware,  had  been  more  particularly  examined  and  dis« 
cussed  in  some  of  his  publications,  than  he  seems  to  have  thought  neces- 
sary.  From  different  parts  of  his  works,  however*  various  important 
hints  towards  a  satisfactory  answer  to  it  might  be  easiljf  collected.|  At 
present,  I  shall  only  remark,  that  although  wiivenalUy  of  belief  is  one 
of  the  tests  by  which  (according  to  him)  a  principle  of  common  sense  is 
characterized,  it  is  not  the  only  test  which  he  represents  as  essential. 
Long  before  his  time,  Father  BuflSer,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  First 

*  Em  /f  «iA«#v  fttf  »«i   wf»rm,  r«  ftv  i\    trtp§ff,    «AA«  ii  ivr^t 

9  r«f(  ^•^•1%  »«i  T»vT4tiy  f  '*'•<(  wttTtf,  9  T«i«  irAf  irr«i€*  T»tg  fc«Airr« 
yf«pi/K«i«  9j  ft l«|«i(.     ^riti.  Top.  Lib.  1.  cap.  i.  (Vol.  I.  p.  180,  ed.  Uu  Va\.) 

t  Ey  T§r§pr^  /f  flr«Af^«r  t^  ru^-ti  t^  hm^^ftm  f y«  i'«i€  «»  ty  «■«!•« 
yn  kfi^%§ff$f  f«/u^v  j^  A«y«»»  &c.  T«vr«  #f  #  *BAAiy»  A«yf<>  ^  •  B«^- 
(^»p*%  Afyfi>  1^  i  niritp0Tn$t  fj  «  #«A«rri«c»  fj  •  ^«f  •(>  »«<  •  «ir#^«(, 
—Max.  Tyr.  (speaking  of  ihe  existence  of  the  Deity)  Dis.  1. 

"  Una  in  re  consentio  omnium  gentium  lex  naturae  putanda  eat. — Cte,  1  Tose. 

^  Multum  dare  solemus  praesumptioni  omnium  hominum  :  Apud  noa  veritatiB 
argumentum  est,  aliquid  omnibus  vidcri,"  «tc.  ko.-^Sen.  E.p.  117. 

t  Sec  in  particular.  Essays  on  the  Int  Powers,  p.  565.  et  8eq.4to.  edit. 
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• 
Troths^  had  laid  great  stress  on  two  other  circumstances^  as  crUeria  to 
be  attended  to  on  such  occasions ;  and  although  I  do  not  recollect  any 
passage  in  Reid  where  they  are'  so  explicitly  stated,  yet  the  general 
spirit  of  his  reasonings  plainly  shows,  that  he  had  them  constantly  in 
view  in  all  the  practical  applications  of  his  doctrine.  The ^r«/ criterion 
mentioned  by  Huffier  is^'^  That  the  truths  assumed  as  maxims  of  com- 
''  mon  sense  should  be  such,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  disputant  either 
'<  to  defend  or  to  attack  them,  but  by  means  of  propositions  which  are 
^  neither  more  manifest  nor  more  certain  than  the  propositions  in 
^'  question.''  The  second  criterion  is,  ^'  That  their  practical  influenco 
^  should  extend  even  to  those  individuals  who  affect  to  dispute  their 
«  authority.'' 

To  these  remarks  of  Buffier,  it  may  not  b6  altogether  superfluous  to 
add,  that,  wherever  a  prejudice  is  found  to  obtain  universally  among 
mankind  in  any  stage  of  society,  this  prejudice  must  have  some  founda- 
tion in  the  general  principles  of  our  nature,  and  must  proceed  upon 
some  truth  or  fact  inaccurately  apprehended,  or  erroneously  applied. 
The  suspense  of  judgment,  therefore,  which  is  proper  with  respect  to 
particular  opinions,  till  they  be  once  fairly  examined,  can  never  justify 
scepticism  with  respect  to  the  general  laws  of  the  human  mind.  Our 
belief  of  the  sun's  motion  is  not  a  conclusion  to  which  we  are  necessa- 
rily led  by  any  such  law,  but  an  infeience  rashly  drawn  from  the  per- 
ceptions of  sense^  which  do  not  warrant  such  an  inference.  All  that 
we  see  is,  that  a  relative  change  of  position  between  us  and  the  sun 
takes  place ;  and  this  fact,  which  is  made  known  to  us  by  our  sensesi 
DO  subsequent  discovery  of  philosophy  pretends  to  disprove.  It  is  not* 
therefore,  the  evidence  of  perception  which  is  overturned  by  the  Co- 
peniican  system,  but  di  judgment  or  inference  of  the  understanding,  of 
the  rashness  of  %vhich  every  person  must  be  fully  sensible,  the  moment 
he  is  made  to  reflet  t  with  due  attention  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case ; 
and  the  doctrine  which  this  system  substitutes  instead  of  oor  first  crude 
apprehensions  on  the  subject,  is  founded,  not  on  any  process  of  reason- 
ing a  jTriori,  but  on  the  demonstrable  inconsistency  of  these  apprehen- 
sions with  the  various  phenomena  which  our  perceptions  present  to  us. 
Had  Copernicus  not  only  asserted  the  stability  of  the  Sun,  but,  with 
some  of  the  sophists  of  old,  deiiied  that  any  such  thing  as  motion  exists 
in  the  universe,  his  theory  would  have  been  precisely  analogous  to  that 
of  the  non-existence  of  matter ;  and  no  answer  to  it  oould  have  been 
thought  oi  more  pertinent  and  philosophical,  than  that  which  Plato  ia 
said  to  have  given  to  the  same  paradox  in  the  mouth  of  Zeno,  by  rising 
up  and  walking  before  his  eyes. 

2.  If  the  foregoing  observations  be  just,  they  not  only  illustrate  the 
coincidence  between  Dr.  Reid's  general  argument  against  those  meta- 
physical paradoxes  which  revolt  common  sense,  and  the  riiaxims  of  phi- 
losophical discussion  previously  sanctioned  by  our  soundest  reasoners; 
but  they  go  far,  at  the  same  time,  to  refute  that  charge  of  plagiarism  in 
which  h*  has  been  involved,  in  common  with  two  other  Scottish  writers, 
who  have  made  their  stand  in  opposition  to  Berkeley  and  Hume,  nearly 
on  the  same  ground.  This  charge  has  been  stated  in  all  its  force,  in 
the  preflBice  to  an  English  translation  of  Buflier's  PreaiiiJres  Veritas, 
printed  at  London  in  the  year  1780;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  some 
of  the  proofs  alleged  in  its  siipport  are  not  without  plausibility.    But 
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why  suppose  Reid  to  ba^e  b'^-rrowed  from  this  learned  jesuitt  a  luode 
of  arguing  which  has  been  familiar  to  men  in  all  ages  of  (he  world ;  and 
to  wbichi  long  before  the  publication  of  BuffieKs  excellent  book,  the 
▼ery  same  phraseology  had  been  applied  by  numberless  other  authors. 
On  this  point,  the  pa«sage  already,  quoted  from  Bayle  is  of  itself  deci- 
sive. The  truth  is,  it  is  a  mode  of  arguing  likely  to  occur  to  every  sin- 
cere and  enlightened  inquirer,  when  bewildered  by  sceptii^al  sophistry  ; 
and  whi«h,  during  the  long  interval  between  the  publication  of  the 
Berkleian  theory,  and  that  of  Keid's  Inquiry,  was  the  only  tenable  poat 
on  which  the  conclusions  of  the  forn.er  couid  be  combated.  After  the 
length  to  which  the  logical  consequences  of  the  same  principles  were  ' 
subsequently  pushed  in  the  Trecttist  nf  Human  Nature,  this  must  have 
appeared  completely  manifest  to  all  who  were  aware  of  the  irreustible 
force  of  the  arguri»ent,  as  it  is  there  stated ;  and,  in  fact,  this  very 
ground  was  taken  as  early  as  the  year  17^1?  in  a  private  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Hume,  by  an  intimate  friend  of  his  own,  for  whose  judgmenty 
both  on  philoBophiv-al  and  literary  subjects,  he  seems  to  have  felt  a  pe- 
culiar deference.*  I  mention  thi^,  as  a  proof  that  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion was  the  natural  result  of  the  state  of  science  at  the  period  when 
Reid  appeared  ;  and,  consequently,  that  no  argument  against  his  origi- 
nality m  adopting  it,  can  rea!<onably  be  founded  on  its  coincidence  with 
the  views  of  any  preceding  author. 

A  still  more  satisfactory  reply  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism  may  be  de- 
rived from  this  consideration,  that,  in  Buffier's  Treatise,  the  doctrine 
which  has  furnished  the  chi^f  ground  of  accusation  is  stated  with  far 
greater  precinon  and  distinctness  than  in  Dr.  Reid's^rs^  publication  on 
the  Human  Miod  ;  and  that,  io  his  subsequent  performances,  afUr  he 
had  perused  the  writings  of  Bufficr,  his  phraseology  became  considera- 
bly more  guarded  and  consistent  than  before. 

If  this  observation  be  admitted  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Reid,  it  will  be 
found  to  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  Dr.  Beattie,  whose  language^ 
in  various  parts  of  his  book,  is  so  loose  and  unsettled,  as  to  afibrd  de- 
monstrative proof  that  it  was  not  from  Buffier  he  derived  the  idea  of  his 
general  argument.  In  confirmation  of  this,  I  bhall  only  mention  the  first 
chapter  of  the  first  part  of  hi»  Essay,  In  which  he  attempts  to  draw  the 
line  between  common  sense  and  reason ;  evidently  confounding  (as 
many  other  authors  of  high  reputation  have  done)  the  two  very  differ- 
ent vords,  reeison  and  reasoning.  His  account  of  common  sense,  in  the 
following  passage,  is  liable  to  censure  in  almost  every  line :  "  The  term 
<^  common  iense  haih,  in  modern  tinieb,  been  us^d  by  philosophers,  both 
*^  French  and  British^  to  signily  that  power  of  the  mind  which  perceives 
*^  truth,  or  comn^ands  belief,  not  by  progressive  argumentation,  but  by 
*^  an  instantaqeous:  instinctive,  and  irresisiible  impulse;  derived  neither 
^  from  education  nor  from  tiabit,  hut  from  nature;  acting independ^nt- 
'^  ly  on  our  will,  whenever  its  object  is  presented,  according  to  an  estab- 
^<  lished  law,  and  there/ore  properly  called  8BNSB,t  and  acting  in  a  simi- 

•  See  Note  (C.) 

f  The  doctrine  of  the  schoolmen  (revived  in  later  times  under  a  form  somewhat 
modified  by  Locke,)  which  refers  to  tensation  the  origin  of  all  our  icieas,  has  given 
rise  to  a  very  unwarrantable  extension  of  the  word  ume^  in  the  writings  of 
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^  lar  manner  upon  all,  or  at  least  upon  a  g^reat  majority  of  mankind^  and 
"therefore  properly  called  common  sbnsb.*'* 

^^  Reason,'*  on  the  other  hand,  (we  are  told  by  the  same  author)  *^  is 
*^  used  by  those  who  are  most  accurate  in  distinguishing,  to  signifyi  that 
^^  power  of  the  human  mind  by  which  we  draw  inferences,  or  by  which 
''  we  are  convinced  that  a  relation  belongs  to  two  ideas,  on  account  of 
'<  our  having  found  that  these  ideas  bear  certain  relations  to  other  ideas. 
**  In  a  word,  It  is  that  faculty  which  enables  us,  from  relations  or  ideas 
"that  are  known,  to  investigate  such  aa  are  unknown;  and  wtthdui 
"  which  we  never  could  proceed  in  the  discovery  of  truth  a  single  step 
"  beyond  first  principles  or  intuitive  axioms.'^  <^  It  is  in  this  last  sense 
"  (he  adds)  that  we  are  to  use  the  word  reason  Jn  the  course  of  this  in- 
'*  quiry." 

These  two  pasi^ages  are  severely,  and,  I  think,  justly  animadverted 
on,  in  the  preface  to  the  English  translation  of  Buffier's  book,  where 
they  are  contrasted  with  the  definition  of  common  feiise  given  by  that 
profound  and  original  philosopher.  From  this  definif ion  It  appears, 
that,  far  from  opposing  common  sense  and  reason  to  each  other,  he 
considers  them  either  as  the  same  faculty,  or  as  faculties  net  essarily  and 
inseparably  connected  together.  "  It  is  a  faculty  (he  says)  which  ap- 
"  pears  in  all  men,  or  at  least  in  the  far  greater  number  of  them,  when 
"they  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  reason,  enabling  them  to  form  a  com- 
"  mon  and  uniform  judgment,  on  subjects  essentially  connected  with 
"^the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.*'  . 

modern  philosophers.  "llVhen  it  was  first  Asserted,  that  *^  there  is  nothing  in  the 
intellect  which  does  not  come  to  it  through  the.  median)  of  sense,**  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that,  by  this  last  term,  were  understood  exclusively  our  powers  of  gX' 
ternal  perception,  lu  process  of  time,  however,  it  came  to  be  discovered,  that 
there  are  many  ideas  which  cannot  possibly  be  traced  to  this  source  ;  and  which, 
of  consequence,  afford  undeniable  proof  that  the  scholastic  accouh!  of  the  origin 
of  our  ideas  is  extremely  imperfect  Such  was  certainly  the  logical  inference  to 
which  these  discoveries  should  have  led  ;  but,  instead  of  adopting  it,  phiiosopliers 
have,  from  the  first,  shown  a  disposition  to  save,  as  much  as  possible^  the  credit 
of  the  maxims  in  which  they  have  been  educated,  by  giving  to  the  word  9enae  so 
great  a  latitude  of  meaning,  as  to  comprehend -all  the  various  sources  of  our  sim- 
pie  ideas,  whatever  these  sources  may  be.  **  All  the  ideaa  (says  Dr.  Hutcheson) 
or  the  materiab  of  our  reasoning  and  judging,  are  received  by  some  immediate 
powers  of  perception,  internal  or  external,  which  we  may  call  Mti«e«.''  Under 
the  title  of  internal  «enj«c,  accordingly,  many  writers,  particularly  of  the  medical 
profession,  continue  to  this  day  to  comprehend  memory  and  imagination,  and  oth* 
er  faculties,  both  intellectual  and  active.  (Vid.  Holler^  Element,  Pkytiologia^  Lib. 
zvii.)  Hence  also  the  phrases  moral  tenae,  the  aenaet  of  beauty  and  harmomf,  and 
many  of  the  other  peculiarities  of  Dr.  Hutcheson's  lang^ge :  a  mode  of  speaking 
which  was  afterwards  carried  to  a  much  more  blameable  excess  by  Lord  Kaimes. 
l)r.  Beattie,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  has  indirectly  given  hb  sanction  to  the 
same  abuse  of  words  ;  plainly  supposing  the  phrase,  common  aeme  not  only  to 
mean  something  quite  distinct  firom  reason,  but  something  which  bears  so  close  an 
analogy  to  the  powers  of  external  sense,  as  to  be  not  improperly  called  by  the 
same  name. 

*  Essay  on  Truth,  p.  40.  2d  edit. 

t  Essay  on  Truth,  pp.  36, 37t  2d  edit  ,   "'^ 

VOL.  n.  7 
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Tlitt  this  contrast  turns  out  greatlyto  the  advantage  of  Buflter,*  must, 
I  think,  be  granted  to  his  very  acute  and  intelligent  translator.  But 
while  I  make  this  concession  in  favour  ofhis  statement,  1  must  be  allow- 
ed to  add,  that  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  Dr.  Beattie  falls  short 
of  the  clearness  and  logical  accuracy  of  his  predecessor,  he  ought  to 
stand  acquitted,  in  the  opinion  of  all  men  of  candour,  of  every  suspi- 
cion of  a  dishonourable  plagiarism  from  his  writings. 

It  is  the  doctrine  itself,  however,  and  not  the  comparative  merits  of 
itr  various  abettors,  that  is  likely  to  interest  the  generality  of  philosophi- 
cal students;  and  as  I  have  always  thought  that  this  has  suffered  con-  - 
siderably  in  the  public  estimation,  in  consequence  of  the  statement  of  it 
given  in  the  passage  just  quoted  from  the  Essay  on  Truth,  I  shall  avail 
myself  of  the  present  opportunity  to  remark,  how  widely  that  statement 
diifers  from  the  language,  not  only  of  Huffier,  but  of  the  author's  con- 
temporary and  friend.  Dr.  Reid.  This  circumstance  I  think  it  necessary 
to  mention,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  through  the  medium  of  Dr.  Beat- 
tie's  Essay,  that  roost  English  writers  have  derived  their  imperfect  in- 
formation concerning  Retd's  philosophy. 

^'  There  is  a  certain  degree  o(  sense  (says  this  last  author,  in  his  Es* 
*^  says  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,)-  which  is  necessary  to  our 
*<  being  subjects  of  law  and  government,^  capable  of  managing  our  own 
^  affairs,  and  answerable  for  our  conduct  to  others.  This  is  called  cmi- 
*^  mon  sense,  because  it  is  common  to  all  men  with  whom  we  can  transact 
"  business." 

The  same  degree  of  understanding  (he  aflerwards  observes)  which 
<^  makes  a  man  capable  of  acting  vrith  common  prudence  in  life,  makes 
^  him  capable  of  discerning  what  is  true  and  what  is  false,  in  matters 

*It  is  remarkable  how  little  attention  the  writings  of  Buffier  have  attracted  in 
his  own  country,  and  bow  veiy  inadequate  to  his  real  eminence  has  been  the  rank 
commonly  assigned  to  him  among  French  Philosophers.  This  has  pertiaps  been 
partly  owing  to  an  unfortunate  combination  which  he  thought  proper  to  nuke  of 
a  variety  of  miscellaneous  treatises,  of  very  unequal  merit,  into  a  Urge  work*  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  »f  Courte  of  the  Sdencet.  Some  of  these  treaUses<i  how- 
ever, are  of  grtax  value:  particularly  that  on  Firtt  TVuiAt,  which  contuna  (along 
with  some  erroneous  notions,  easily  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  period  when  the 
author  wrote,  and  the  religious  society  with  which  he  was  connected,)  many  origin* 
al  and  important  views  concerning^  the  foundations  of  human  knowledge,  and 
the  first  principles  of  a  rational  logic.  Voltaire,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  illustri- 
ous writers  who  adorned  the  reirni  of  Louis  XTV.  is  one  of  the  veiy  &w  French 
authors  who  have  spoken  of  Burner  with  due  respect.*'  **  U  y  a  dans  ses  traits 
de  m^taph^sique  des  morceaux  que  Locke  n^aurait  pas  &dsavou^  et  c'est  le  seul 
j^uite  qui  ait  mis  une  philosopbie  raisonnable  dans  ses  ouvrages.**  Another 
French  philosopher,  too,  of  a  very  (UfTerent  school,  and  certainly  not  disposed  to 
overrate  the  talents  of  Bufiier,has,  in  a  work  published  as  lately  as  1805,  candidly 
acknowledged  the  lights  which  he  might  have  derived  from  the  labours  of  his 
predecessor,  if  he  hadbeen  acquainted  with  them  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  studies. 
CondiUac,  he  also  observes,  might  have  profited  greatly  by  the  same  lights,  if  be 
had  avi^ed  himself  of  their  guidance  in  his  inquiries  concerning  the  human  under- 
standing. <«  Du  moins  est  il  certain,  que  pour  ma  part,  je  suia  tort  fkch€  de  ne  con- 
noUreque  depuis  tr6s  peu  de  temps  ces  opinions  au  P^re  Buffier  t  si  ie  les  avais 
▼lies  plut6t  6nonc§es  quelque  part,  elks  m^auraient  6pargn§  beaucoup  de  peines  et 
d'bdsitations.*'— -(« Je  regrette  beaucoup  que  Condillac,  dans  ses  protondes  et 
sagaces  m^dlutions  sur  I'i^teUigence  humaine  n'ait  pas  fait  plus  d'attentipn  aux 
id^es  du  Pire  Buffier,"  &c.  kc—El^mennPItUoheUuparMDeftutt-Tracy,  Tom. 
ra.pp.l36,13r.  *     ^ 
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^  that  are  adf^vident,  and  which  he  distinctly  apprehends.''  In  a  sub- 
sequent paragraph,  he  gives  his  sanction  to  a  passage  from  Dr.  Bent- 
ley,  in  which  common  sense  is  expressly  used  as  synonymous  with  naiur 
ral  light  and  remson.^ 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  as  a  circumstance  unfavourable  to  the  reception 
of  Dr.  Beattie's  valuable  essay  among  accurate  reasonersi  that,  in  the 
outset  of  his  discussions,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  some  such  general 
explanation  of  this  phrase  as  is  given  in  the  foregoing  extracts  from 
Buffier  and  Reid,  without  affecting  a  tone  of  logical  precision  in  his 
definitions  and  distinctions,  which,  so  far  from  being  necessary  to  his 
intended  aigument,  were  evidently  out  of  place,  in  a  work  designed  as 
a  popular  antidote  against  the  illusions  of  metaphysical  scepticism.  The 
very  idea,  indeed,  of  appealing  to  common  senssy  virtually  implies  that 
these  words  are  to  be  understood  in  their  ordinary  acceptation,  unre> 
stricted  and  unmodified  by  any  technical  refinements  and  comments. 
This  part  of  his  Essayi  accordingly,  which  is  by  far  the  most  vulnera- 
ble part  of  it,  has  be^  attacked  with  advantage,  not  only  by  the  trans- 
lator of  Buffier,  but  by  Sir  James  Steuart,  in  a  very  acute  letter  published 
in  the  last  edition  of  his  works.t 

While  I  thus  endeavour,  however,  to  distinguish  Dr.  Reid's  definition 
ofcommonsmsefrom  that  of  Dr.  Beattie,  I  am  far  from  considering 
even  the  language  of  the  former  on  this  subject,  as  in  every  instance 
unexceptionable ;  nor  do  I  think  it  has  been  a  fortunate  circumstance 
(notwithstanding  the  very  high  authorities  which  may  be  quoted  in  his 
vindication,)  that  he  attempted  to  incorporate  so  vague  and  ambiguous 
a  phras^  with  the  appropriate  terms  of  logic.  My  chief  reasons  for  this 
opinion  I  have  statml  at  some  length,  in  an  account  published  a  few 
years  ago  of  Dr.  Reid's  Life  and  Writings.| 

*  Pages  52!^  524,  4to-  edit.  In  the  following  verses  of  Prior,  the  word  reason  is 
emploj^  in  tn  acceptation  exactly  coinekleht  with  the  idea  which  is»  on  most  oc« 
caaions^  annexed  by  Dr.  Reid  to  the  phrase  common  MJue. 

**  Note  bere«  Lucretiin  dares  to  teach 
(As  all  our  youth  may  learn  ftom  Creech,) 
That  eyes  were  made,  but  could  not  view. 
Nor  hands  embrace*  nor  feet  pursue. 
But  heedless  Nature  did  produce 
The  members  firsthand  then  the  use  $ 
What  each  must  act  was  yet  imknown^ 
Till  aU  was  moved  by  Chance  alone. 


Blest  for  hia  sake  be  human  rtann, 
^ Which  eame  at  last  though  late,  in  season.*^— .Jlma»  Canto  I. 

I  To  the  honour  of  Dr.  Beattie  it  roust  be  remarked,  that  his  reply  to  this  letter, 
(which  may  be  found  in  Sir  James  Steuart^s  Works)  is  written  in  a  strain  of  for* 
bearance  and  of  good  humour,  which  few  authora  would  have  been  able  to  main- 
taiDt  after  being  handled  so  roughly. 

^  In  eoosequenoeof  the  ambiguous  meaning  of  this  phrase,  Dr.  Reid  sometimes 
falls  into  a  sort  of  .play  on  words,  which  I  have  often  regretted.  ^  If  tbi»  be  phi- 
losophy (says  he,  on  one  occasion)  I  renounce  her  guidance.  Let  my  soul  dwell 
with  Gommoa  sense.**  C^ngmy  tnto  the  Bsmm  Mind,  chap,  i,  sect  3L    See  aba 
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One  very  unlucky  consequence  has  unquestionably  resulted  from  the 
coincidence  of  so  many  writers  connecteid  mih  this  northern  part  of 
the  island,  in  adopting,  about  the  same  period,  the  same  phrase,  as  a 
sort  of  philosophical  wqtch-word; — that," although  their  views  dififer 
widely  in  various  respects,  they  have  in  general  been  classed  together 
as  partisans  of  a  new  sect,  and  as  mutually  responsible  for  the  doctrines 
of  each  other.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  the  use  likely  to  be  made  of  this 
accident  by  an  uncandid  antagonist. 

All  of  these  writers  have,  in  my  opinion,  been  occasionally  misled  in 
their  speculations,  by  a  want  of  attention  to  the  distinction  between 
first  priiciples,  properly  so  called,  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  human 
belief.  Buffier  himself  has  fallen  into  the  same  error;  nor  do  1  know 
of  any  one  logician,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  downwards,  who  has 
entirely  avoided  it 

The  foregoing  critical  remarks  will,  I  hope,  have  their  use  in  keeping 
this  distinction  more  steadily  In  the  view  of  future  inquirers;  and  in 
preventing  some  of  the  readers  of  the  publications  to  which  they  relate) 
from  conceiving  a  prejudice,  in  consequence  of  the  looseness  of  that 
phraseology  which  has  been  accidentally  adopted  by  their  authors, 
against  the  just  and  important  conclusions  which  they  contain. 


4^u 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 


OF  REASONING  AND  OF  DEDUCTIVE  EVIDENCE. 

SECTION  I. 

Doubts  with  respect  to  Lockers  Distinction  between  the  Powers  of  latuition  and 

of  Reasoning. 

JI.LTBOUOH,  in  treating  of  this  branch  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind^ 
I  have  followed  the  example  of  preening  writers,  so  tar  as  to  speak  of 

sect.  4  of  the  same  chapter.)  And  in  another  passage,  after  quoting  the  noted  say- 
ing of  Hobbes,  that  ^<  when  reason  is  against  a  roan,  a  man  will  be  a^nst  reason  i^* 
he  adds ;  «  This  is  equally  applicable  to  common  aente,^^  fEsaa^t  on  the  InteUec 
tuai  Pmoert,  p.  530,  4to  edition.)  In  both  of  these  instances^  and  indeed  in  the 
general  strain  of  argument  which  runs  through  his  works,  he  understands  eammon 
•erue  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  as  synonymous,  or  very  nearly  synonymous,  with 
the  word  reason,  as  it  is  now  most  frequently  employed.  Iiva  few  cases,  however, 
he  seems  to  have  annexed  to  the  same  phrase  a  technical  meaning  of  his  own,  and 
has  even  spoken  of  this  meaning  as  a  thing  not  generally  understood.  Thus,  after 
illustrating  the  different  classes  of  natural  Hgne^  he  adds  the  following  sentence  : 
*'Itmay  te  observed,  that  as  the  first  class  of  natural  signs  I  have  mentioned  is 
the  foundation  of  true  philosophy,  and  the  second  of  the  fine  arts  or  of  taste,  so  the 
last  ts  the  foundation  of  commpn  nenoeg  a  fart  of  human  nature  -mbich  hath  n&ver 
been  explained.'**^Jnqidnf,  chap.  V.  seCt  3. 
See  Note  (D)  ^ 
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inluitjon  and  reasoning  as  two  different  faculties  of  the  understanding, 
I  am  hy  no  means  satisfied  that  there  exists  between  them  that  radical 
distinction  which  is  commonly  apprehended.  Dr.  Beattie,  in  his  Essay 
on  Truth,  has  attempted  to  show,  that,  how  closely  soever  they  may  in 
general  be  connected,  yet  that  this  connexion  is  not  necessary;  in  so 
much,  that  a  being  may  be  conceived  endued  with  the  one,  and  at  the 
same  time  destitute  of  the  other.*  Something  of  this  kind,  he  remarks, 
takes  place  in  dreams  and  in  madness ;  in  both  of  which  states  of  the 
system,  the  power  of  reasoning  appears  occasionally  to  be  retained  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  while  the  power  of  intuition  is  suspended  or  lost. 
But  this  doctrine  is  liable  to  obvious,  and  to  insurmountable  objections ; 
and  has  plainly  taken  its  rise  from  the  vagueness  of  the  phrase  common 
sense,  which  the  author  employs  through  the  whole  of  his  argument*  as 
synonymous  with  the  power  of  intuition  Of  the  indissoluble  connexion 
between  this  last  power  and  that  of  reasoning,  no  other  proof  is  neces- 
sary than  the  following  consideration,  that,  ^^  in  every  step  which  rea- 
^*  son  makes  in  demonstrative  knowledge,  there  must  be  intuitive  oertain- 
<<  ty ;''  a  proposition  which  Locke  has  excellently  illustrated,  and  which, 
since  his  time,  has  been  acquiesced  in,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  philosophers 
of  all  descriptions.  From  this  proposition  (which,  when  properly  in- 
terpreted, appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  just)  it  obviously  follows,  that 
the  power  of  reasoning  presupposes  the  power  of  intuition ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  only  question  about  which  any  doubt  can  be  entertained  is, 
Whether  the  power  of  intuition  (according  to  Locke.'s  idea  of  it)  does 
not  also  imply  that  of  reasoning?  My  own  opinion  is,  decidedly,  that 
it  does ;  at  least,  when  combined  with  the  faculty  of  memory.  In  ex- 
amining those  processes  of  thought  which  conduct  the  mind  by  a  series 
of  consequences  from  premises  to  a  conclusion,  I  can  detect  no  intellec- 
tual act  whatever,  which  the  joint  operation  of  intuition  and  of  memory 
does  not  sufScieutly  explain. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  farther  in  this  discussion,  it  is  proper  for 
me  to  observe,  by  way  of  comment  on  the  proportion  just  quoted  from 
Locke,  that,  although,  '^  in  a  complete  demonstration,  there  must  be 
'^  intuitive  evidence  at  every  step,''  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  in  every 
demonstration,  all  the  various  intuitive  judgments  leading  to  the  conclu- 
sion are  actually  presented  to  our  thoughts.  In  by  far  the  great- 
er number  of  instances,  we  trust  entirely  to  judgments  resting  up- 
on the  evidence  of  memory ;  by  the  help  of  which  faculty,  we  are 
enabled  to  connect  together  the  most  remote  truths,  with  the  very 
same  confidence  as  if  the  one  weie  an  immediate  consequence  of  the 
other.  Nor  does  this  diminish,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  satisfaction 
we  feel  in  following  such  a  train  of  reasoning.  On  the  contrary,  noth- 
ing can  be  more  disgusting  than  a  demonstration  where  even  the  sim- 
plest and  most  obvious  steps  are  brought  forward  to  view ;  and  where 
no  appeal  is  made  to  that  stock  of  previous  knowledge  which  memo- 
ry has  indentified  with  the  operations  of  reason.  Still,  however,  it  is 
true,  that  it  is  by  a  continued  chain  of  intuitive  judgments,  that  the 
whole  science  of  geometiy  bangs  together ;  in  as  much  as  the  demonstra- 
tion of  any  one  proposition  virtually  includes  all  the  previous  demon* 
strations  to  which  it  refers. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  in  mathematical  demonstrations,  we  have  not, 
at  every  step,  the  immediaU  evidence  of  intuition,  but  only  the  evidence 

*  Bokttic's  Essay*  p.  41,  ti  edit. 
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of  iDemory.  Every  demonstration,  however^  may  be  resolved  into  a 
aeries  of  separate  judgments,  either  formed  at  the  moment,  or  remem* 
bered  as  tiie  results  of  judgments  formed  at  some  preceding  period ;  and 
it  is  in  the  arrangement  and  concatenation  of  these  different  judgments, 
or  nudia  of  proof,  that  the  inventive  and  reasoning  powers  of  the  math- 
ematician find  60  noble  a  field  for  their  exercise. 

With  respect  to  these  powers  of  judgment  and  of  reasoning,  as  they 
are  here  combined,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  results  of  the'former  may 
be  compared  to  a  collection  of  separate  stones  prepared  by  the  chisel  for 
the  purposes  of  the  builder ;  upon  each  of  which  stones^  while  lying  on 
the  ground,  a  person  may  raise  himself^  as  upon  a  pedestal,  to  a  small 
elevation.  The  same  judgments,  when  combined  into  a  train  of  reason- 
ing,  terminating  in  a  remote  conclusion,  resemble  the  formerly  uncon- 
nected blocks,  when  converted  into  the  steps  of  a  staircase  leading  to 
the  summit  of  a  tower,  which  would  be  otherwise  inaccessible.  In  the 
design  and  execution  of  this  staircase,  much  skill  and  invention  may  be 
displayed  by  the  architect ;  but,  in  order  to  ascend  it,  nothing  more  ia 
necessary  than  a  repetition  of  the  art  by  which  the  first  step  was  gained. 
The  fact  I  conceive  to  be  somewhat  analogous,  in  the  relation  betweea 
the  power  of  judgment,  and  what  logicians  call  the  discursive  processea 
of  the  understanding. 

Mr.  Locke's  language,  in  various  parts  of  his  Essay,  seems  to  accord 
with  the  same  opinion.  **  Every  step  in  reasoning*  (he  observes)  that 
<' produces  knowledge,  has  intuitive  certainty ;  whichy  whenihewdnd' 
^*  p§rcnoe8j  there  is  no  more  required  hut  to  remember  t/,  to  make  the  agree- 
<^  ment  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas,  concerning  which  we  inquire,  vist- 
*^  ble  and  certain.  This  intuitive  perception  m  the  agreement  or  disa- 
^^  greement  of  the  interm^iate  ideas,  in  each  step  and  progression  of 
^<  the  demonstration,  must  also  be  carried  exactly  in  the  mind,  and  a 
**  man  must  be  sure  that  no  part  is  left  out ;  which,  in  long  deductions, 
^*  and  in  the  use  of  many  proofs,  the  memory  does  not  always  so  readily 
^*  and  exactly  retain :  therefore  it  comes  to  pass,  that  this  is  more  imper- 
fect than  intuitive  knowledge,  and  men  embrace  often  fiilsehood  for  de* 
••  monstrations."* 

The  same  doctrine  is  stated  elsewhere  by  Mr.  Locke,  more  than  once 
in  terms  equally  explicit  ;t  and  yet  his  language  occasionallv  favours 
the  supposition,  that,  in  its  deductive  processes,  the  mind  exhibits  some 
modification  of  reason  essentially  distinct  from  intuition.  The  account, 
t00|  which  he  has  given  of  their  respective  provinces,  affords  evidence 
that  his  notions  concerning  them  were  not  sufficiently  precise  and  set- 
tled. ^^  When  the  mind  (says  he)  perceives  the  agreement  or  disagree* 
<<  ment  of  two  ideas  immediately  by  themselves,  without  the  interventkm 
«<  of  any  other,  its  knowledge  may  be  called  intuitive.  When  it  cannot 
<<  so  bring  Its  ideas  together  as,  by  their  immediate  comparison,  and,  as 
<<  it  were,  juxta-position,  or  application  one  to  another,  to  perceive  their 
^^  agreement  or  dinigreement  it  is  fain,  by  the  intervention  of  other  ideas, 
*^  (one  or  more  aa  it  happens)  to  discover  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
'^  which  it  searches;  and  this  is  that  which  we  call  rea8oning4    Ac- 

^  B.  IV.  chap.  ii.  ^  7.    See  also  B.  IV.  chap.  xvii.  §  15. 
t  B.  IV.  chap.  xvii.  §  2.    B. IV.chap.  xvii.  §  4.  §  14. 
t  B.  IV.  chap,  ii.  §51,  and  2. 
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cording  tolthese  definitions,  supposing  the  equality  of  two  lines  A  and  B 
to  be  perceived  immediately  in  consequence  of  their  coincidence ;  the 
judgment  of  the  mind  is  intuitive ;  supposing  A  to  coincide  with  B,  and 
B  with  C ;  the  relation  between  A  and  C  is  perceived  by  reasoning. 
Nor  is  this  a  hasty  inference  from  Locke's  accidental  language.  That  it 
is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  definitions,  as  understood  by  their 
author,  appears  from  the  following  passage,  which  occurs  afterwards : 
**  The  principal  act  ofratiacmatian  is  the  finding  the  agreement  or  disa- 
'^  greement  of  two  ideas,  one  with  another,  by  the  intervention  of  a  third. 
^^  As  a  man,  by  a  yard,  finds  two  houses  to  be  of  the  same  length, 
♦*  which  could  not  be  brooght  together  to  measure  their  equality  by  jux- 
*  ta-position.*^* 

This  use  of  the  words  mhdtion  and  reasoning,  is  surely  somewhat  ar- 
bitrary. The  truth  of  mathematical  axioms  has  always  been  supposed 
to  be  intuitively  obvious ;  and  the  first  of  these,  according  to  Euclid's 
.  enumeration,  afiirms,  That  if  A  be  equal  to  B,  and  B  to  C,  A  and  C  are 
«qual.  Adnaitting,  however,  Locke's  definition  to  be  just,  it  only  tends 
to  confirm  what  has  been  already  stated  with  respect  to  the  near  affinity, 
or  rather  the  radical  identity  of  intuition  and  of  reasoning.  When  the 
relation  of  equality  between  A  and  B  has  once  been  perceived,  A  and  B 
are  completely  identified  as  the  same  mathematical  quantity ;  and  the 
two  letters  may  be  regarded  as  synonymous  whereverthey  occur.  The 
faculty,  therefore,  which  perceives  the  relation  between  A  and  C,  is  the 
same  with  the  faculty  which  perceives  the  relation  between  A  and  B, 
and  between  B  and  C.t    , 

In  farther  confirmaiion  of  the  same  proposition,  an  appeal  might  be 
made  to  the  structure  of  syllogisms.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  an  un- 
derstanding so  formed  as  to  perceive  the  truth  of  the  major  and  of  the 
minor  propositions,  and  yet  not  to  perceive  the  force  of  the  conclusion  ? 
The  contrary  must  appear  evident  to  every  person  who  knows  what  a 
syllogism  is;  or  rather,  as  in  this  mode  of  stating  an  argument,  the  mind 
IB  led  from  universals  to  particulars,  it  must  appear  evident,  that,  in  the 
very  statement  of  the  major  proposition,  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  is 
presupposed ;  in  so  much,  that  it  was  not  without  good  reason  Dr. 
Campbell  hazarded  the  epigrammatic,  yet  unanswerable  remark,  that 
'<  there  is  always  some  radical  defect  in  a  syllogism,  which  is  not 
<^  chargeable  with  that  species  of  sophism  known  among  logicians  by 
**  the  name  oCpetitio  firincipii  or  a  begging  of  the  quesiian.**^ 

The  idea  which  is  commonly  annexed  to  intuitiofij  as  opposed  to  rea- 
8<mmg%  turns,  I  suspect,  entirely  on  the  circumstance  of  time.  The 
former  we  conceive  to  be  instantaneous ;  whereas  the  latter  necessari- 
ly involves  the  notion  of  succession,  or  of  progress.    This  distinction 

•B.IV.di«p.xvu.§18. 

f  Dr.  Seid's  notions,  as  well  as  those  of  Mr.  Locke,  seem  to  have  been  some- 
what unsettled  with  respect  to  the  precise  line  which  separates  intuition  from  rea- 
soning. That  the  axioms  of  geometry  are  intuitive  truths,  he  has  remarked  in 
numberless  passages  of  his  works :  and  yet,  in  speakini^of  the  application  of  the 
sylloflpstic  theory  to  mathematics,  he  makes  use  of  tne  following  expression  ;  ^*  The 
simple  tvofomn^,  ^  A  is  equal  to  B,  and  B  to  C,  therefore  A  is  equal  to  C,^'  cann'^' 
be  brought  into  any  syllogism  in  figure  and  mode."~See  hia  Jnabftis  ofArnto' 
Logic. 

*?hil.  of  Rhct.  Vol.  1.  p.  174.    (Boston  edit.  p.  93.] 
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is  sufficiently  precise  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  discourse;  nay,  it 
supplies  us,  on  many  occasions,  with  a  convenient  phraseology :  but, 
in  the  theory  of  the  mind,  it  has  l<'d  to  some  mistakeu  conclusions,  oo 
which  I  intend  to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  the  second  part  of  this,  sec- 
tion. 

;  So  much  with  respect  to  the  separate  provinces  o(  these  powers,  ac- 
cordiugc  to  LfOcke ; — a  point  on  which  1  am  after  all,  in^'lineid  to  think, 
that  my  own  opinion  does  not  differ  essontially  from  his,  whatever  in- 
ferences to  the  contrary  may  be  drawn  from  some  of  his  casual  expres- 
sions. The  misapprehensions  into  which  these  have  contributed  to 
lead  various  writers  of  a  later  date,  will,  f  hope,  furnish  a  sufficient 
apology  for  the  attempt  whi<*h  I  have  made,  to  place  the  qgestion  in 
a  stronger  light  than  he  seems  to  have  thought  requisite  for  lu  illustra- 
tion. 

In  some  of  the  foregoing  quotations  from  his  Essay,  there  is  another 
fault  of  still  greater  moment ;  of  which,  alihough  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  topic  now  under  discussion,  it  is  proper  for  me  to  take 
notice,  that  I  may  not  have  the  appearance  of  acquiescing  in  a  mode 
of  speaking  so  extremely  exceptionable.  W  hat  I  allude  to  is,  the  suppo- 
sition which  his  lans^uage,  concerning  the  powers  both  of  intuition  and 
of  reasoning,  involves,  that  knowledge  consists  solely  in  the  perception  of 
the  agreement  or  the  disagreement  of  ideas.  The  impropriety  of  tkis 
phraseology  has  been  sufficiently  exposed  by  Dr.  Reid,  whose  animad- 
versions I  would  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  those  read- 
ers, who,  from  long  habit,  may  have  familiarized  their  ear  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Locke's  philosophical  diction.  In  this  place,  I  think  it  suffi- 
cient for  me  to  add  to  Dr.  Reid's  strictures,  that  Mr.  Locke's  language 
has,  in  the  present  instance,  been  suggested  to  him  by  the  partial  view 
which  he  took  of  the  sul^ect ;  his  illustrations  being  chiefly  borrowed 
from  mathematics,  and  the  relations  about  which  it  is  conversant. — 
When  applied  to  these  relations,  it  is  undoubtedly  possible  to  annex 
some  sense  to  such  phrases  as  comparing  (deas, — thejuxta'position  of 
ideas  J — the  perception  of  the  agreements  or  disagreements  of  ideas;  but, 
in  most  other  branches  ofknowledge,  this  jargon  will  be  found,  on  ex- 
amination, to  be  altogether  unmeaning;  and,  instead  of  adding  to  the 
precision  cf  our  notions,  to  involve  plain  facts  in  technical  and  scholas- 
tic mystery. 

This  last  observation  leads  me  to  remark  farther,  that  even  when 
Locke  speaks  of  reasoning  in  general,  he  seems,  in  mfiny  cases,  to  have 
had  a  tacit  reference,  in  his  own  mind,  to  mathematical  demonstration ; 
and  the  same  criticism  may  be  extended  to  every  logical  writer  whom  I 
know,  not  excepting  Aristotle  himself.  Perhaps  it  is  chiefly  owing  to 
this,  that  their  discussions  are  so  oflen  of  very  little  practical  utility' ; 
the  rules  which  result  from  them  being  wholly  superfluous,  when  ap- 
plied to  mathematics ;  and,  when  extended  to  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge, being  unsusceptible  of  any  precise,  or  even  intelligible  interpre- 
tation. 
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Conclusion  ob turned  by  a  Process  of  Deduction  often  mlstiJceD  for  Intuitffb  * 

Judgments. 

It  lias  been  frequenti}*  remarked,  that  the  justeat  and  most  efficient 
understandings  are  often  possessed  by  men  who  are  incapable  of  stating 
to  others,  or  even  to  themselves)  the  grounds  on  which  they  proceed  fn 
forming  their  decisions.  In  some  instances  I  have  been  disposed  to  as- 
cribe this  to  the  faults  of  early  education  ;1)ut,  in  other  cases,  lam  per- 
suaded, that  it  was  the  effect  of  active  and  imperious  habits  in  quicken- 
ing the  evanescent  processes  of  thought,  bO  as  to  render  them  untrac<>a- 
ble  by  the  memory ;  and  to  give  the  appearance  of  intuition  to  what 
was  in  fact  the  result  of  a  train  of  reasoning  so  rapid  as  to  escape  notn^e. 
This  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  theory  of  what  is  generally  called  common 
sensif  in  opposition  to  book-learning;  and  it  serves  to  account  for  the 
use  which  has  been  made  of  this  phrase^  by  various  writerS|  as  synony- 
mous with  intuition. 

These  seemingly  instantaneous  judgments  have  always  appeared  to 
me  as  entitled  to  a  greater  share  of  our  confidence  than  many  of  our 
more  deliberate  conclusions;  in  as  much  as  they  have  been /orcein,  as  it 
were>  on  the  mind  by  the  lessons  of  long  experience ;  and  are  as  little 
liable  to  be  biassed  by  temper  or  passion,  as  the  estimates  we  form  of 
the  distances  of  visible  objects.  They  constitute,  indeed,  to  those  who 
are  habitually  engaged  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  a  sort  oC  peculiar/octtZ- 
/y,  analogous^  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  use,  to  the  cottpd^odl  of  the 
military  engineer,  or  to  the  quick  and  sure  tact  of  the  medical  practi- 
tioner, in  marking  the  diagnostics  of  disease. 

For  this  reason,  I  look  upon  the  distinction  between  our  intuitive  and 
deductive  judgments  as,  in  many  cases,  merely  an  object  of  theoretical 
curiosity.  In  those  simple  conclusions  which  all  men  are  impelled  to 
form  by  the  necessities  of  their  nature,  and  in  which  we  find  an  uniform- 
ity not  less  constant  than  in  the  acquired  perceptions  of  sight,  it  is  of  a;^ 
little  consequence  to  the  logician  to  spend  bis  time  in  efforts  to  retrace 
the  first  steps  of  the  infant  understand! i^,  as  it  would  be  to  the  sailor  or 
the  sportsman  to  study,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  his  eye,  the 
Berkeleian  theory  of  vision.  In  both  instances,  the  original  faculty  and 
the  acquired  judgment  are  equally  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  work 
of  Nature ;  and  in  both  instances  we  find  it  equally  impossible  to  shake 
off  her  authority.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore,  that,  in  popular  language, 
such  words  as  common  stm^  and  reason  should  be  used  with  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  latitude ;  nor  is  it  of  much  importance  to  the  philoso- 
pher to  aim  at  extreme  nicety  in  defining  their  province,  where  all  man- 
kind, whether  wise  or  Ignorant,  think  and  speak  alike. 

In  some  rare  and  anomalous  cases,  a  rapidity  of  judgment  in  the  more 
complicated  concerns  of  life,  appears  in  individuals  who  have  bad  so 
few  opportunities  of  profiting  by  experience,  that  it  seems,  on  a  super- 
voi*.  n.  8 
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ficial  viewj  to  be  the  immediate  gift  of  heaven.  Bui  in  ail  such  ioaian* 
ces  (although  a  great  deal  mubt  undoubtedly  be  ascribed  to  an  inexpli- 
cable  aptitude  or  predisposition  of  the  intellectual  powers,)  we  may  be 
perfectly  assured,  that  every  judgment  of  the  understanding  is  prece- 
ded by  a  process  of  reasoning  or  .deduction^  whether  the  Individual 
himself  be  able  to  recollect  it  or  not.  Of  this  I  can  no  more  doobt^  than 
1 4*ould  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  Arithmetical  Prodigy,  who  has, 
of  late,  so  justly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  curious,  is  able  to  extract 
square  and  cube  roots  by  an  instinrtive  and  instantaneous  perception, 
because  the  process  of  mental  calculation,  by  which  he  is  led  to  the  re* 
suit,  etudes  all  his  efforts  to  recover  it,* 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Hume,  with  respect  to  the  elocution  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  that  ^<  it  was  always  confused,  embarrassed,  and  unintelligi- 
**  gible.*'— "  The  great  defect,  however,  (he  adds)  in  Oliver's  s^Teechea, 
^  consisted,  not  in  his  want  of  elocution,  but  in  his  want  of  ideas;  the 
'^  sagacity  of  his  actions,  and  the  absurdity  of  his  discourse,  formii^  tho 
*'  most  prodigious  contract  that  ever  was  known."**^*  In  the  threat  va« 
^  riety  of  human  geniuses  (says  the  same  historian,  upon  a  diffi^rent  oOi» 
''  casion)  there  are  some  whichi  though  they  see  their  object  clearly  and 
^'  distinctly  in  general ;  yet,  when  they  come  to  unfold  its  parts  bv  diB^ 
'*  course  or  writing  lose  that  luminous  conception  which  they  had  beA>re 
<'  attained.  All  ac*  ounts  agree  in  ascribing  to  Cromwell,  a  tiresome, 
^  darki  uninteiligible  elocution,  even  when  he  had  no  intention  to  dia- 
<'  guise  his  meaning  :  Yet,  no  man's  actions  were  ever,  in  such  a  variety 
^'  of  difficult  incidents,  more  decisive  and  jndirious.'' 

The  case  here  described  may  be  considert*d  a^  an  extrenu  one ;  but 
every  person  of  common  observation  must  recollect  facts  somewhat  ana- 
logous, whiah  have  fallen  under  his  own  notice.  Indeed,  it  is  no  more 
than  we  should  expect  a  priori,  to  meet  with,  in  every  individual  whose 
early  habits  have  trained  him  more  to  the  active  business  of  the  world, 
than  to  those  pursuits,  which  prepare  the  mind  for  communicating  to 
others  its  ideas  and  feelings  with  clearness  and  effect. 

An  anecdote  which  1  heard,  many  years  ago,  of  a  late  very  eminent 
Judge,  (Lord  Mansfield)  has  often  recurred  to  my  memory,  while  reflect- 
ing on  these  apparent  inconsistencies  of  intellectual  charai-ter.  A 
friend  of  his,  who  possessed  excellent  natural  talents,  but  who  had  been 
prevented,  by  his  professional  duties  as  a  naval  officer,  from  bestowing 
on  them  all  thecultivation  of  which  they  were  susceptible,  having  been 
recently  appointed  to  the  government  of  Jamaica,  happened  to  express 
some  doubts  of  his  competency  to  preside  in  the  court  of  Chancery. — 
Lord  Mansfield  assured  him,  that  he  would  find  the  difficulty  not  so 
great  as  he  apprehended.  <<  Trust  (he  said;  to  your  own  good  sense  in 
^  forming  your  opinions  ;  but  beware  of  attempting  to  s'ate  the  grounds 
**  of  your  judgmt^nte.  The  judgment  will  probably  be  right;-— the  ar- 
**  gument  wifl  infallibly  be  wrong.*' 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  seems  to  follow,  that  although  a  man 
should  happtn  to  reason  ill  In  suppf^rt  of  a  sound  conclusion,  we  are  by 
Bom»2att8  entitled  to  infer  with  coniide nee,  that  he  judged  fight  merely 
l^aocident.    It  is  ftir  from  helttg  Impossible  that  he  may  have  commit- 

♦  See  Note  (E.) 
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led  flome  mistake  in  statiiq^  to  others  (perhaps  in  retracioK  to  himself) 
the  grounds  upon  which  his  judgment  was  really  founded*  Indeed, 
this  fiuw^be  the  case,  wherever  a  shrewd  understanding  in  business  ia 
united  with  an  incapacity  for  dear  and  luminous  reasoning ;  and  some* 
thing  of  the  same  sort  is  incident,  more  or  leas,  to  all  men  (more  partic- 
ularly lo  men  of  quick  parts)  when  they  make  an  attempt,  in  discussions 
concerning  human  affairs,  to  remount  io JirstpHncipUs,  It  may  be  ad- 
ded, that  in  the  old,  this  correctness  of  judgment  often  remains,  in  a 
mirprising  def:ree,  long  after  the  discursive  or  argumentative  power 
woukl  seem,  from  some  decay  of  attention,  or  confusion  in  the  succes 
aiofi  of  Ideas,  to  have  been  sensibly  impaired  bv  age  or  by  disease. 

In  consequence  of  these  views,  as  well  as  of  various  others  foreign  to 
the  presKflt  subject,  I  am  led  to  entertain  great  doubts  about  the  solidity 
of  a  very  specious  doctrine  laid  down  by  Condorcet,  in  his  *<  Essay  on 
^  the  AppHcatioD  of  Mathematical  Analysis  to  the  Probabilities  of  De- 
"«  eisioas  resting  upon  the  Votes  of  a  Majority."    ^  It  is  extremely  pos- 
*^  aible  (be  observes)  that  the  decision  which  unites  in  its  favour  the 
^  greatest  number  of  suffices,  may  comprehend  a  variety  of  propot^i- 
<»  tions,  some  of  which,  if  stated  apart,  would  have  had  a  plurality  of 
^  voicea  against  them;  and,  as  the  truth  of  a  system  of  propositk>ns 
>  «  supposes  that  each  of  the  propositions  compoting  it  is  true,  the  pro- 
^  bability  of  the  system  can  be  rigorously  deduced  only  from  an  exami- 
^  nation  ofthe  probability  of  each  proposition,  separately  considered.''* 
When  this  theory  is  applied  to  a  court  of  law,  it  ia  well  known  to  io« 
vdve  one  of  the  nicest  questions  in  practical  jurisprudence ;  and,  in 
that  light,  I  do  not  presume  to  have  formed  any  opinion  with  respect  to 
H.    It  may  be  doubted,  perhaps,  if  it  be  not  one  of  those  problems,  th^ 
solution  ot  which,  in  particular  instances,  is  more  safely  entrusted  to 
discrstionary  judgment,  than  to  the  rigorous  application  of  any  techni* 
cal  rule  founded  on  abstract  principles.'    I  have  introduced  the  quotation 
here,  merely  on  account  ofthe  proof  which  it  has  been  supposed  to  af- 
ford, that  the  seeming  diversities  of  human  belief  fall,  in  general,  great* 
ly  short  ofthe  reality.    On  this  point,  the  considerations  already  stated, 
>    strongly  incline  me  to  entertain  an  idea  dhrectly  contrary.    My  reasons 
for  thinking  so  may  be  easily  collected  from  the  tenor  ofthe  preceding 
remarks. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  proceed  to  the  examination  of  those  discursive 
processes,  the  difiGarent  steps  of  which  admit  of  being  distinctly  stated 
and  enunciated  in  the  form  of  logical  arguments ;  and  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  circumstance,  furnish  more  certain  and  palpable  data  for 
our  speculations.  I  begin  with  some  remarks  on  the  Power  of  General 
Reasoning ;  for  the  exercise  of  which,  (as  I  formerly  endeavoured  to 
sheW|)  the  use  of  language,  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  is  indispensably 

^Essai  aur  P Application  de  PAnalyae  a  la  probabUltC  des  DSciaions  renduesi 
U  pluraUti  des  Voix.    Ih'ic.  PriL  pp.  46^  47. 

Some  of  the  expressions  in  the  abov«  quotation  are  not  agrerablc  to  tbe  idiom 
of  our  language  ;  bat  I  did  not  think  myself  entitled  to  depart  flrom  the  pliraseei' 
ogy  of  the  original.    The  meaning  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
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niuttrttions  of  some  Bemtrlu  formerly  tUted  in  treating  of  AbHractioir. 

I  SHOULD  tcareeW  have  tbouebt  U  Deceaearv  to  retome  thd  oomM^rm-^ 
tioo  of  abstraction  here,  if  I  bad  DOt  neglected  in  my  first  volame,  to  ex- 
amine the  force  of  an  objectioD  to  Berkeley's  dnetrine  coocemiiig  ab- 
stract greneral  ideas  on  which  threat  stress  u  laid  by  Dr.  Reid|  in  hia 
Essays  on  the  InteYlectual  Powers  of  Man  :  and  wbieh  some  late  writers 
seem  to  have  considered  as  not  less  coocliisiTe  aeainst  the  view  of  the 

Question  which  I  have  taken.  Of  this  objection  I  was  aware  from  the 
rat ;  but  was  uowtllin;,  by  replying  to  it  in  form,  to  lengthen  a  discos* 
,  sion  which  savoured  so  much  of  the  schools ;  more  especiaHy,  as  I  con- 
ceived that  I  bad  goaitied  my  own  argimient  from  any  such  atlacky  by 
the  cautious  terms  in  which  I  had  expressed  it.  Having  since  ha^  ma- 
son to  believe  that  I  was  precipitate  in  firming  this  judt^senty  and  that 
Retd's  strictures  on  Berkeley's  theory  of  general  signs  have  produced  a 
deeper  impression  than  I  had  expected,*  I  shaU  endeavour  to  obviate 
them,  at  least  as  far  as  tbey  apply  to  myself,  before  entermg  on  any  new 
apeculationsy  concerning  our  reasoning  powers ;  andshall|  atthesaase 
time,  introduce  som^  occasional  illustrations  of  the  principles  which  I 
formerly  endeavoured  to  establish. 

To  prevent  the  possibility  of  misrepresentation,  I  state  Dr.  Reid^  ob« 
jection  in  his  own  words. 

<*  Berkeley,  in  his  reasoning  against  abatraet  general  ideas,  seeaM  qii- 
<^  willingly  or  unwarily  to  grant  all  that  is  necessary  to  support  abstract 
**  and  general  eonceptlons. 

^  A  roan  C^ays  Berkeley)  OMty  consider  a  figure  merely  as  triaagular, 
<<  without  attending  to  the  particular  qualifies  of  the  angles,  or  remtions 
<<  of  the  sides.  So  far  he  may  abstract.  But  this  will  never  prove  that 
^  he  can  frame  an  abstract  general  inconsistent  idea  of  a  triangle.^ 

Upon  this  passage  Dr.  Reid  makes  the  foUowipg  remark :  ^  If  a  mas 
^  may  consider  af^mt  mreiy  a»  tnangidat^  hsmmi  kmm  some  camoqh 
**  Htm  t>f  this  objifit  ofU$  consideraiim  ;  far  no  num  can  eonridtt  a  ilmg 
^  wkick  hedoM  not  conctivs.  Hrhasa  eonapHont  ikm-ffon%  of  aMon- 
^  pUarJigm'e,  mtrely  as  such.  I  know  no  maroiluUio  moant  bymsab- 
^<  stract  general  conception  of  a  iriangieJ* 

^  He  that  considers  a  figure  merely  as  triangular  (continues  the  same 
*^  author)  roust  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  word  trtaiigulan    If 

*  See  a  book  entitled,  Elements  of  Intelleetoil  Philosophy,  by  the  late  lesfved 
sad  jueily  regretted  Mr.  8cott,  of  King^s  College,  Aberdera,  p.  118,  et  aeq.  Ed- 
inburgh, 1805.  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  reply  to  Mr.  Scott's  own  rea* 
sonings,  wliich  do  not  appear  to  ne  to  thiow  much  new  light  on  the  question ; 
but,  I  thought  it  right  to  refer  to  them  bere^  that  the  reader  msy,  if  be  pleases, 
have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  himself. 
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**  to  the  ooncepdoD  be  joins  to  this  word,  he  adds  any  particular  qual* 
**  ity  of  angles  or  relation  of  sides,  he  misunderstands  it,  and  does  not 
^'  consider  the  %ure  merely  as  triangular.  Whetice  I  think  it  is  evi* 
^'  dent,  that  he  who  considers  a  figure  merely  as  triangular,  must  have 
**  the  conception  of  a  triangle,  abstracting  from  any  quality  of  angles  or 
"relations  of  sides."* 

For  what  appears  to  myself  to  be  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  rea- 
soning, I  have  only  to  refer  to  the  first  volume  of  these  Clements  The 
remarks  to  which  I  allude  are  to  be  found  in  the  third  sectinn  of  chap- 
ter fourth  ;t  and  I  must  beg  leave  to  recommend  them  to  the  attention 
of  my  readers,  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  following  discussion. 

In  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  same  argument.  Dr.  Reid  lays  bald 
of  an  acknowledgment  which  Berkeley  has  made,  ^^That  we  may  con- 
^  sider  F$Ur  so  far  forth  as  man,  or  so  far  forth  ^s  animal,  in  as  much 
**  as  all  that  is  perceived  is  not  considered — **  It  may  here  (says  Reid) 
^^  be  observed,  that  he  who  considers  Feter  so  far  forth  as  roan,  or  so  far 
^  forth  as  animal,  must  concewe  the  meaning  of  those  abstract  generaj 
<<  words  Man  and  animal;  and  he  who  concoBes  the  meaning  of  them^ 
*^  has  an  abstract  general  conception." 

According  to  the  definition  or  the  word  concepium^  which  I  have  giv- 
en in  treating  of  that  faculty  of  the  mind,  a  gewral  concision  is  an  ob- 
viotts  impossibility.  But  as  Dr.  Reid  has  chosen  to  annex  a  more  ex* 
lansive  meaning  to  the  term  than  seems  to  me  consistent  with  precisioni 
I  would  be  far  from  being  understood  to  objoct  to  his  conclusion,  msreZy 
because  it  is  inconsistent  with  an  arbitrary  definition  of  my  own.  Let 
OS  consider,  therefore,  how  lar  his  doctrine  is  consistent  with  itself  ^  or 
rather^  since  both  parties  are  evidently  so  nearly  agreed  about  the  prin- 
cipal fact,  which  of  the  two  have  adopted  the  more  perspicuous  and 
pbitosophtoai  mode  of  stating  it. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  it  be  remembered  as  a  thing  admitted  on 
both  sides,  ''  that  we  have  a  power  of  reasoning  concerning  a  figura 
}^  considered  merely  as  triangular,  without  attending  to  the  particiilar 
^^  qualities  of  the  angles,  or  relations  of  the  sides ;  and  also,  that  ^'  we 
<<  may  reason  concerning  PtUr  or  Johnj  considered  so  far  forth  as  man, 
<<  or  so  far  forth  as  ammal**  AtK>ut  these  facts  there  is  but  one  opin- 
ion \  and  the  only  question  is.  Whether  it  throws  addiiiooal  light  on  the 
subject,  to  tell  us,  in  scholastic  language,  that ''  we  are  enabled  to  carry 
on  '^  these  general  reasonings,  in  consequence  of  the  power  which  the 
<<  mind  has  of  forming  abstract  general  conceptions."  To  myself  it  ap> 
pears,'that  this  last  statement  (even  on  the  supposition  that  the  word 
oofneq^liion  is  to  be  understood  agreeably  to  Dr.  Reid's  own  explanation) 
can  serve  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  involving  a  plain  and  simple 
truth  in  obscurity  and  mystery.  If  it  be  used  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
have  invariably  employed  it  in  this  work,  the  proposition  is  altogether 
absturd  and  incomprehensible. 

For  the  more  complete  illustration  of  this  point,  I  must  here  recur  to 
a  dislinction'formerly  made  between  the  abstractions  which  are  subser- 
vient to  reasoning,  and  those  which  are  subservient  to  imagination. 
^  In  every  instance  in  which  imagination  is  employed  in  forming  new 
^  wholes,  by  decompounding  and  combining  the  perceptions  of  sensc^ 

^Beid's  Intelkctusl  Powers,  p.  4a3, 4to  edit  f  P.  195, 3d  edit. 
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<«  it  IS  endently  oeoeBsary  that  fbe  poci  or  the  pftioter  ahouM  be  aUe  to 
<'  sla/«  or  represmi  to  himself  the  circumstances  abstracted,  as  separate' 
<<  objects  of  conception.  But  this  is  by  no  means  requisite  in  every  case 
•<  in  which  abstraction  is  subservient  to  the  power  of  reasoning ;  lor  it 
^  frequently  happens,  that  we  can  reason  conoeming  the  quality  or  pro- 
<^  perW  of  an  object  abstracted  from  the  rest,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
<*  we  find  it  impossible  to  conceive  it  separately.  Thus,  I  can  reason 
**  concerning  extension  and  figure,  without  any  reference  to  coloary 
"  although  it  may  be  doubted,  if  a  person  possessed  of  tight  cma  make 
*<  extension  and  figure  steady  objects  of  conception,  without  connecting 
«  with  them  the  idea  of  one  colour  or  another.  Nor  is  this  alwaja 
<<  owing  (as  it  is  in  the  instance  just  mentioned)  merely  to  the  assocla* 
^  tion  of  ideas ;  for  there  are  cases,  in  which  we  can  mson  eonceroiti^ 
^<  things  separately,  irhich  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  suppose  any  mind  ao 
<*  constituted  as  to  conceive  a  part.  Thus  we  can  reason  concerning 
*'  length,  abstracted  from  any  ether  dimension ;  although,  surely,  no 
<«  understanding  can  make  length,  without  breadth,  an  object  of  ooo« 
<<  oeption."^  In  like  manner,  while  I  am  studying  Euclid's  demonstra* 
tion  of  the  equality  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  two  light  angl«i, 
I  find  no  dimculty  in  following  his  train  of  reason,  although  it  has  no  re^ 
fersnce  whatever  to  thespecificsissor  to  the  specificyoms  of  thediagraai, 
before  me.  I  (A$traciy  therefore,  in  this  instance,  from  both  of  these 
circumstances  presented  to  my  senaea  by  the  immediate  objects  of  my 
perceptions  \  and  yet,  it  is  manifestly  Impracticable  for  me  either  to^e*^ 
iineate  on  paper,  or  to  conceive  in  the  mind,  such  a  figure  as  shall  not 
iaclude  the  circumstances  from  which  I  abstract,  as  well  aa  those  ea 
which  the  demonstration  hinges. 

In  order  to  form  a  precise  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  this  process 
of  the  mind  is  carried  on,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  close  and  inse* 
parable  connexion  which  exists  between  the  faculty  of  general  reason- 
Ihg,  and  the  use  of  artificial  language.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  aids 
which  ihit  lends  to  our  natural  faculties,  that  we  are  furnished  with  a 
class  of  signs,  expressive  of  all  the  circumstances  which  we  wish  our 
reasonings  to  comprehend  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,exclusiv%of  all  thiMMi 
which  we  wish  to  leave  out  of  consideration.  The  word  hiangUy  for 
instance,  when  used  without  any  additional  epithet,  confines  the  atten« 
tion  to  the  f^es  angles  and  /Arss  sides  of  the  figure  before  us;  and  re* 
minds  os,  as  we  proceed,  that  no  step  of  our  deduotion  is  to  turn  on  any 
of  the  specific  varieties  which  that  figure  may  exhibit.  The  notion,, 
however,  which  we  annex  to  the  word  triangle^  while  we  are  reading 
the  demonstration,  is  not  the  less  a  partiatlar  notion,  that  this  word, 
from  its  partial  or  abstracted  import,  is  equally  applicable  to  an  Infinite 
variety  of  other  individuals.t 

•Vol.  I.  pp.  157,  158.  3d  edit. 

.  t'<  By  Uiis  'imposition  orDsmes^  some  of  krger,  and  some  of  stricter  sigaifiea- 
tion,  WQ  turn  the  reckoning  of  the  consequences  of  things  iniagined  in  the  SBind, 
into  a  reckoning  of  the  consequences  of  appellations.  For  example,  a  man  that 
hath  no  use  of  speech  at  all  (such  as  is  bom  and  remains  perfectly  desf  snd  dumb) 
if  he  set  before,  hit  eyes  a  triangle,  and  by  it  two  right  angles  (such  as  are  the 
corners  ot  a  square  6gure)  he  may  by  meditation  compare  and  find,  that  the 
three  angles  of  ihat  triangle,  arc  equal  to  those  right  angles  that  stand  by  it.    But 
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These  obsenpatieiwlMd,  in  my  opinten,  to  so  eesy  ftn  explanation  of 
the  traositiDO  from  partietdar  togmerai  nasmungy  that  I  shall  make  ne 
apology  for  prosecuting  the  subject  a  little  farther,  before  leaving  this 
branch  of  my  arguaient. 

It  will  not)  I  apprehend,  k>edeniedy  that  when  a  learner  first  enters  on 
the  study  of  geometry,  he  considers  the  diagrams  before  him  as  indi- 
vidual objects,  and  as  individual  objects  alone.  In  reading,  for  exam- 
ple, the  demonstration  just  referred  to,  of  the  equality  of  the  three  an* 
glea  of  every  triangle  to  two  right  angles,  he  thinks  only  of  the  triangle 
which  is  presented  to  him  on  the  margin  of  the  page.  Nay,  so  com** 
pleteiy  does  this  particular  figure  engross  his  attention,  that  it  is  not 
witliout  some  difficulty  he,  in  the  first  instance,  transfers  the  demonstra- 
tion to  another  triangle  whose  form  is  very  different,  or  event  to4he 
same  triangle  placed  in  an  inverted  position,  it  is  in  order  to  correct 
this  natural  bias  of  the  mind,  that  a  judicious  teacher,  al\er  satisfying 
himself  that  the  student  comprehends  perfectly  the  force  of  the  demon* 
siration,  as  applicable  to  the  particular  triangle  which  Cueiid  has  selec- 
ted, is  led  to  vary  the  diagram  in  different  ways,  with  a  view  to  show 
hiiM,  that  the  very  same  demotistration,  expressed  in  the  very  same  form 
of  words,  is  equally  applicable  to  them  all.  In  this  manner  he  comes, 
by  slow  degrees,  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  general  reasoning,  estab- 
lishing insensibly  in  his  mind  this  fundamental  logical  principle,  that 
wbcn  the  enundation  of  a  mathematical  proposition  involves  only  a  cei^ 
taif>porlion  of  the  attributes  of  the  diagram  which  is  employed  to  illus- 
trate it,  the  same  proposition  must  hold  true  of  any  other  diagram  in- 
volving the  same  attributes,  how  much  soever  distinguished  from  It  by 
other  specific  peculiarities.* 

if  another  triangle  be  shewn  him,  different  in  shape  from  the  former,  he  cannot 
know,  without  k  new  labour,  wlurilier  the  three  angles  of  that  also  be  equal  to  the 
same.  But  he  that  hath  the  use  of  words,  when  he  obaeiTes  that  such  equality 
was  consequent,  not  to  the  length  of  tlie  sides,  nnr  to  any  particular  thing  in  this 
sriangle ;  but  only  to  this,  that  the  sides  were  straight,  and  the  angles  three ;  and 
ffaai  was  all  for  which  he  named  it  a  triangle  ;  will  bodily  conclude  univenally, 
that  such  equality  ofang^les  is  in  all  triangles  vvhatsoevers  and  register  bis  in-* 
vention  in  Uiese  general  terms.  Every  triangle  htuh  ite  three  angUe  equal  ftm 
right  angle*.  And  thus  the  consequence  found  in  one  particular,  comes  to  be  re* 
gistered  and  remembered  as  an  universaJ  rule;  and  discharges  our  mental  reck- 
oning of  time  And  place ;  and  delivers  us  from  all  labour  of  the  mind,  saving  the 
first ;  and  makes  that  which  was  found  true  here,  and  now,  to  be  true  in  aJl  timet 
and  plaeee.^^'^Mobbee,  of  Man,  Part  I.  chap.  iv. 

*lo  order  to  impress  the  mind  still  more  forcibly  with  the  same  conviction, 
some  have  supposed  that  it  might  be  useful  in  an  elementary  work,  such  as  that 
of  Euclid,  to  omit  the  diagrams  altogether,  leaving  the  student  to  delineate 
them  for  himself,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  enunciation  and  of  the  construe* 
tiim.  And  were  the  study  of  geometry  to  be  regarded  merely  as  subservient  to 
tliat  of  logic,  much  raiglit  be  alleged  in  confirmation  of  this  idea.  Where,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  teacher  (as  almost  always  httppehs)  to  familiar* 
ise  the  mind  of  his  pupil  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science,  as  a 
pccparaiion  for  the  study  of  ptayaics  and  the  otiier  parts  of  mixed  mathematics, 
it  canoot  be  denied,  that  such  a  practice  would  be  far  less  favourable  to  the  mem- 
ory than  the  plan  which  Buclid  has  adopted,  of  annexing  to  each  theorem  an  ap- 
propriate diagram,  with  which  the  general  truth  comes  very  soon 'to  be  strongly 
associated.    Nor  is  this  circumstance  found  to  be  attended  io  practice  with  the 
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OfaSl  the  generalizations  in  geometryi  there  are  none  into  which  the 
mind  eoters  so  easily,  as  those  which  relate  to  diversities  in  point  of 
me  or  muMgnitude.  Even  In  reading  the  very  first  demonstrations  of 
Euclid,  the  learner  almost  immediately  sees,  that  the  $eaU  in  which  the 
diagram  is  constractedi  is  as  completely  out  of  the  question  as  the 
hmdth  or  the  ooiam  of  the  lines  which  it  presents  to  his  external  senses* 
The  demonstration,  for  example,  of  the  fourth  proposition,  is  transfer- 
red, without  any  conscious  process  of  reflection,  from  the  two  triangles 
on  the  margin  of  the  page,  to  those  comparatively  laige  ones  which  a 
public  teacner  exhiUu  i^n  his  board  or  slate  to  a  hundred  spectators.  I 
have  firequently,  however,  observed  in  beginners,  while  employed  in  co- 
pying such  eiementarv  diagrams^  a  disposition  to  make  the  copy,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  both  in  size  and  figure,  a^ac  nrnHU  of  the  original. 

The  generalizations  which  extend  to  varieties  o(/orm  and  oi position^ 
are  accomplished  much  more  slowly ;  and,  for  this  obvious  reason,  that 
these  varieties  are  more  strongly  marked  and  discriminated  from  one 
another,  as  objects  of  vision  and  of  conception.  How  difficult  (  compar- 
ativ<>ly  speaking)  in  such  instances,  the  generalizing  process  is,  appears 
manitestly  from  the  embarrassment  which  students  experience,  in  ap- 
plyiuff  the  fourth  proposition  to  the  demonstration  of  the  fiAh.  The  in* 
verted  position,  and  the  partial  coincidence  of  the  two  little  triangles  be- 
low the  base,  seem  to  render  their  mutual  relation  so  different  from  that 
of  the  two  separate  triangles  which  had  been  previously  familianzed  to 
the  eye,  that  it  is  not  surprising  this  step  of  the  reasoning  be  followed, 
by  the  mere  novioe,  with  some  degree  of  doubt  and  hesitation.  Indeed, 
where  nothing  of  this  sort  Is  msnifested,  I  should  be  more  inclined  to 
esciibe  the  apparent  quickness  of  bis  apprehension  to  a  retentive  mem- 
ory, secondea  by  implicit  faith  in  his  instructor ;  than  to  regard  it  as  a 
promising  symptom  of  mathematical  genius. 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  better  illustration  of  that  natural  logic  which 
is  exemplified  in  the  generalization  of  mathematical  reasonings,  may  be 
derived  from  those  instances  where  the  same  demonstration  applies,  in 
the  same  words,  to  what  are  called,  in  geometry,  the  different  oases  of 

,  inconvenience  it  may  seem  to  threaten ;  in  as  moch  at  the  student,  trithoat  any  re- 
flection whatever  on  logical  principles,  generalizes  the  particular  example,  accord- 
ing to  the  dtfierent  cases  which  may  occur,  as  easily  and  unconsciously-a^  he  could 
have  appiieil  to  these  cases  the  general  enunciation. 

The  same  reaiark  may  be  extended  to  the  other  departments  of  our  knowledge ; 
in  all  of  which  it  will  be  found  useful  to  associate  with  every  importaat  general 
conclusion  some  particular  example  or  illustration,  calculated,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, to  present  an  impressive  image  to  the  power  of  conception.  By  this  means, 
while  the  example  gives  us  a  firmer  hold,  and  a  readier  command  of  the  general 
theorem,  the  theorem,  in  its  turn,  serves  to  correct  the  errors  into  which  the 
judgment  might  be  led  by  the  specific  peculiarities  of  the  example.  Hence,  bpr  the 
way,  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  practice  recommended  by  Bacon,  of  con* 
necting  embUmi  with  firaemtiwui  as  the  most  powerful  of  all  adtaiuiekw  to  the  (ac- 
uity of  memory ;  and  hence  the  aid  which  this  faculty  may  lie  expected  to  receive, 
in  point  of  promptitude,  if  not  of  correctness,  from  a  lively  ima^inatbn.  Nor  is 
it  the  least  advantage  of  tliis  practice,  that  it  supplies  us  at  all  times  with  ready 
and  opposite  illustrations  to  facilitate  the  communication  of  our  general  conclusions 
to  others.  But  the  prosecution  of  these  hinU  would  lead  me  too  far  astray  from 
the  subject  of  this  section. 
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a  proposition.  In  the  coromencement  of  our  studies,  we  read  the  de- 
monstration over  and  over,  applying  it  successively  to  the  different  di- 
agrams ;  and  it  is  not  without  some  wonder  we  discover,  that  it  is  equal- 
ly adapted  to  them  all.  In  process  of  time,  we  learn  that  this  labour  is 
superfluous ;  and  if  we  find  it  satisfactory  in  one  of  the  cases  can  antici- 
pate with  confidence  the  justness  of  the  general  conclusion,  or  the  mod- 
ifications which  will  be  necessary  to  accommodate  it  to  the  different 
forms  of  which  the  hypothesis  may  admit. 

The  algebraical  mlculusy  however,  when  applied  to  geometry,  places 
the  foregoing  doctrine  in  a  point  of  view  still  more  striking;  '^repre- 
^  senttng  (to  borrow  the  words  of  Dr.  Halley)  all  the  possible  cases  of 
'/  a  problem  at  one  view ;  and  often  in  one  general  theorem  rompre- 
'^  bending  whole  sciences;  which  dedured  at  length  into  propositions 
<<  and  demonstrated  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  might  well  be- 
<^  come  the  subject  of  large  treatises."'*  Of  this  remark,  Halley  gives 
an  instance  in  n  formula,  which,  when  he  first  published  it*  was  justly 
regarded  ^<  as  a  notable  instance  of  the  great  use  and  oomprehensive- 
^<  ness  of  algebraic  solutions."  I  allude  to  his  formula  for  finding  uni- 
versally the  foci  of  optic  lenses ;  an  example  which  I  purposely  select, 
as  it  cannot  fail  to  be  familiarly  known  to  ail  who  have  the  slightest 
tincture  of  mathematical  and  physical  science. 

In  such  instances  as  these,  it  will  not  surely  be  supposed,  that  while 
we  read  the  geometrical  demonstration,  or  follow  the  8u<*cessive  steps 
of  the  algebraical  process,  our  general  concqttions  embrace  all  the  va- 
rious possible  cases  to  which  our  reasonings  extend.  So  very  different 
is  the  fact,  that  the  wide  grasp  of  the  conclusion  is  discovered  only  by 
a  sort  of  subseqqent  induction  ;  and,  till  habit  has  familiarized  us  with 
similar  discoveries,  they  never  fail  to  be  attended  with  a  certain  degree 
of  unexpected  delight.  Dr.  Halley  seems  to  have  felt  this  strongly  when 
the  optical /ormti/a  already  mentioned  first  presented  itself  to  his  mind. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  have  borrowed  my  examples  from  math-^ 
ematics,  because,  at  the  period  of  life  when  we  enter  on  this  study,  the 
mind  has  arrived  at  a  sufficient  degree  of  maturity  to  be  able  to  reflect 
accurately  on  every  step  of  its  own  progress;  whereas,  in  those  gene- 
ral conclusions  to  which  we  have  been  habituated  from  childhood,  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  us  to  ascertain,  by  any  direct  examination,  what  the. 
processes  of  thought  were,  which  originally  led  us  to  adopt  them.  In 
this  point  of  view,  the  first  doubtful  and  unassured  steps  of  the  young 
geometer  present  to  the  logician  a  peculiarly  interesting  and  instructive 
class  of  phenomena,  for  illustrating  the  growth  and  development  of  our 
reasoning  powers.  The  true  theory,  more  especially  of  gentiral  reason* 
ingi  may  be  here  distinctly  traced  by  every  attentive  observer^  and  may 
hence  be  confidently  applied  (under  due  limitations)  to  all  the  other  de- 
partments of  human  knowledge.! 

*  Philos.  Transact.  No.  905.    Miscell.  Car.  Vol.  T.  p.  348.  ^ 

fThc  view  of  general  reasoning  which  is  given  above,  appears  to  myself  to  aP 
foitl  (without  any  comment)  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  following  argument  of 
the  late  worthy  and  learned  Dr.  Price :  *•'  That  the  universality  consists  in  the 
ideoy  and  not  merely  in  the  name^  as  used  to  signify  a  number  of  particulars,  re' 
mmbUng  that  which  is  the  immediate  object  of  reflection,  is  plain }  because,  was 
Vol.  II.  9 
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From  what  hat  been  now  said^  it  would  appear,  that,  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  a  general  conclusion  in  mathematics  (and  the  same  obsertatioii 
holds  with  respect  to  other  sciences)  hvo  different  processes  of  reason* 
ing  are  necessary.    The  one  is  tfu  demtmstratUm  of  the  proposition  in 

Suestioo;  in  studying  which^  we  certainly  thinic  of  nothing  but  ilie  In- 
ividnal  diagram  before  us.  The  other  is,  the  train  of  thought  by 
which  we  transfer  the  particular  conclusion  to  which  we  have  been 
thus  ledf  to  any  other  diagram  to  which  the  same  enunciation  is  eqoaHy 
applicable.  As  this  last  train  of  thought  is,  in  ail  cases  essentially  the 
same,  we  Insensibly  cease  to  repeat  it  when  the  occasion  (br  emplojing 
it  occurs,  till  we  come  at  length,  without  any  reflection,  to  generaliie 
cor  particular  conclusion,  the  moment  It  is  formed ;  or,  in  dber  words, 
to  consider  It  as  a  proposition  comprehending  an  indefinite  variety  of 
partictilar  truths.    When  this  habit  is  established,  we  are  apt  to  ima- 

?;ine, — forgetting  the  slow  steps  by  which  the  habit  was  acquired, — 
hat  the  general  conclusion  is  an  tifim«dia/s  inference  from  a  general  de* 
roonstration ;  and  that,  although  there  was  only  one  particular  dtagram 
present  to  our  external  senses,  we  must  have  l>een  aware,  at  every  step, 
that  our  thoughts  were  realty  conversant,  not  about  this  diagram,  but 
aiH>ut  gemrul  ideas,  or,  in  Ur.  Reid's  language,  gmufoi  c(metpii$m. 
Hence  the  familiar  use  among  logicians  of  these  sdiolasUc  and  myste- 
rious phrases,  which,  whatever  attempts  may  be  made  to  Interpret  them 
in  a  manner  not  altogether  Inoonsistent  with  good  sense,  have  nnquea- 
tionably  the  effect  of  keeping  out  of  view  the  real  procedure  of  Ibe  hu- 
man mind  in  the  generalizalion  of  its  knowledge. 
Dr.  Reid  seems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  it  is  by  the  power  of  forming 

tlie  klea  to  wbieb  the  name  ansviers,  tnd  which  it  recalia  into  the  mind,  sniy  a 
particotar  one,  we  could  not  know  to  what  other  ideas  to  apply  it,  or  wImi  paitie- 
ular  objects  had  the  fescmblsnce  necessary  to  bring  tliem  within  the  meaning  of 
the  name.  A  penon,  in  reading  over  a  mathematical  demonstration,  ceruinly  is 
conaciouB  that  it  relates  to  somewhat  else,  than  just  that  precise  figure  presented 
to  him  in  the  diagram.  But  if  he  knows  not  what  eke,  of  what  use  can  the  de« 
monstration  be  to  Uim  ?  Uow  is  his  knowledge  enlarged  by  it  ?  Or  Im>w  siiaU  he 
know  afterwards  to  what  to  apply  it  ?^ 

In  a  aote  upon  this  passage.  Dr.  Price  observes,  that,  accordkig  to  Dr.  Cudworth^s 
abstract  ideas  are  implied  in  the  cpgnMcMve  pvwer  p/the  nUndg  -mhickt  he  joyt,  «#»• 
loaiit  in  ittelf  virtualbf  {09  the  future  plant  01  tree  U  contained  in  the  teed  J  general 
netione  or  exemplare  of  aU  thinge,  which  are  exerted  by  it,  er  unfold  and  dieeover 
themeehet,  at  oceationo  tnvi'le,  and  proper  drcumttaneee  sccur.*'  **  This,  no  doubt, 
(Dr.  Price  sdds)  many  will  very  freely  condemn  as  whimsical  aad  eslravagant. 
I  have,  I  own,  a  diflferent  opinioa  of  it :  but  yet  I  should  not  care  to  be  obliged  to 
defifiod  iW^^^Benem  of  the  Principal  QueMtimu  in  Morale,  pp.  38, 39, 3d.  edit. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  scruple  to  say,  that  I  consider  this  fancy  of  Cod- 
worth  as  not  only  whimticml  and  extravagant,  but  as  altogether  unintelligible : 
and  yet  it  apoears  to  me,  that  some  confused  analogy  of  the  same  sort  most  exist 
in  the  mind  of  every  person  who  ima^nes  that  he  hss  the  power  of  forming  genera 
al  eoneeptione  without  the  intermediation  of  langusge. 

In  the  oontinoatisfi  of  the  same  note,  Dr.  Price  seeaM  disposed  to  sanction  an- 
other remark  ofDr.  Cudworth:  in  which  he  pronmmcea  the  opinion  of  the  nmmnal' 
isit  to  he  00  rUI^Buloue  and  f alee,  ae  (0  deeerve  ns  confutation.  I  suspect,  that  when 
Dr.  Cudworth  wrote  thiS  splenetic  and  oracular  sentence,  he  was  out  of  humour 
with  some  argument  of  Hobbes,  which  he  found  himself  unable  to  answer.  It  is 
not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  doctrine  which  he  here  treats  with  so  great  coo- 
tempt,  should,  with  a  vetr  few  exceptions,  have  united  the  8iiffr^;es  of  all  the 
soundest  pliihwiphers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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gmmal  ameefiitm$f^  UmI  roan  is  distinguished  from  the  brutes ;  for  he 
observes,  that  ^<  Berlceley's  system  goes  to  destroy  the  barrier  between 
^  the  rational  and  aeimal  natures."  I  mast  own  i  do  not  perceive  the 
jintoess  oC  tliis  remark^  at  least  in  its  applicaiion  to  the  system  of  the 
nominalists,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  and  to  limit  it  in  the 
oourse  of  this  work.  On  the  ooutrary,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  ac- 
oaant  which  has  been  just  given  o(  gentrdL  rwuomng^  by  ascribing  to  a 
process  oOogwal  deduatum  (presupposing  the  previous  e^cercise  of  ad- 
slftfdipn  or  (makfm)  what  Dr.  Reid  attempts  to  explain  by  the  scholas- 
tic and  not  very  intelligible  phrase  of  general  conc^tians,  places  the 
distinctioo  between  man  and  brutes  in  a  far  clearer  and  stronger  Kght, 
than  tiiat  in  which  philosophers  have  been  accustomed  to  view  it. 
That  it  is  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  faculty  o(  ohMtraetiotif  and 
of  the  other  powers  subservient  to  the  use  of  general  signs,  that  our 

K^ies  is  chmy  indebted  for  its  superiority  over  the  other  animals,  I 
I  afterwards  endeavour  to  show. 

It  still  remains  for  ne  to  examine  an  attempt  which  Dr.  Reid  has 
made,  to  convict  Berkeley  of  an  inoaneUteneu^  in  the  statement  of  his 
aigiUQedt  against  abstract  general  ideas.  ''  Let  us  now  consider  (says 
"  he)  the  Bishop's  notioo  <m  generalising.  An  idea  (he  tells  us)  which, 
<'  considered  in  itself,  is  particular,  becomes  general,  by  being  made  to 
^  sepresent  or  stand  for  all  other  particular  ideas  of  the  same  sort.  To 
'*  make  this  plain  by  an  iMcample :  Suppose  (says  Berkeley)  a  geometric 
''  cian  is  demonstrating  the  method  of  cutting  a  line  into  two  equal  parts. 
^  He  draws,  Gmt  instaace,  a  black  line  of  an  iiich  in  length.  This,  which 
<*  is  in  itself  a  particnlar  line,  is  nevertheless,  with  regard  to  its  significa- 
*<  lioB,  ggeneral,  slace,  as  it  is  there  used,,  it  represents  all  particular  lines 
^'  whatsoever,  so  that  what  Is  demonstrated  of  it,  is  demonstrated  of  all 
<'  lines.  Of)  in  other  words,  of  a  line  in  general.  And  as  that  particular 
^  Une  becomes  general  hy  being  made  a  sign,  so  the  name  /ins,  which, 
'^  taken  absolutely,  is  particular,  by  being  a  signj^is  made  general. 

*^  llere  (continues  Dr.  Reid)  I  observe,  that  when  a  particular  idea 
^  is  made  a  sign  to  represent  and  stand  for  aU  of  a  wrtj  this  supposes 
<<  a  distinction  of  things  into  sorts  or  species.  To  be  oiaeorif  implies 
<<  having  those  attributes  which  characterize  the  sort,  and  are  common 
<'  to  all  the  individuals  that  belong  to  it.  There  cannot  therefore  be' 
*'  a  sofif  without  general  attributes ;  nor  can  there  be  any  conception 
^  of  a  sort  without  a  cooception  of  those  gfeneral  attributes  which  distin- 
^  ^isb  it.  The  conception- of  a  sorl,  therefore,  is  an  abstract  general 
*^  conception. 
.  ^  The  particular  idea.jcannot  surely  be  made  a  sign  of  a  thing  of 
*^  which. we  have  no  conception.  I  do  not  say  that  you  must  have  an 
*^  idea  of  the  sort;  but  surely  you  ought  to  understand  or  toncdoe  what 
^itmesns,  when  you  make  a  particular  idea  a  representative  of  it;, 
^<  otherwise  your  particnlar  idea  represents  you  know  not  what."* 

Although  I  do  not  consider  myself  as  called  upon  to  defend  all  the 
expressions  which  Berkeley  may  have  employed  in  support  of  his  opi- ' 
oioa  on  this  question,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  remarkincr,  that  in  the 
ptesent  instance^,  he  appsars  to  me  to  have  been  treated  with  an  undue 
severity.    By  ideas  of  the  iome  sori,  it  is  plaia  lie  meant  ootliing  morcr 

Fsges48^485. 
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than  thingi  called  be  ths  samenamey  and,  ccnsequenUy,  (if  our  iihistra- 
tions  are  to  be  borrowed  from  mathemalics')  cah'prehendid  under  the 
terms  of  the  same  definkum.  In  such  cases,  the  individuals  thus  cksaed 
to^f  ther  are  completely  identiJUd  as  subjects  of  reasoning ;  in  so  murhy 
that  what  is  proved  with  respect  to  one  individual,  must  hold  equally 
true  of  all  the  others.  As  it  is  an  axiom  in  geometry,  that  thiiigs 
which  are  equal  to  one  and  the  same  thing,  are  equal  to  one  another; 
so  it  may  ba  stated  as  a  maxim  in  logic,  that  whatever  things  have  the 
same  name  applied  to  them  in  consequence  of  their  being  comprehend- 
ed in  the  terms  of  the  same  definition,  may  all  be  considered  tathe  same 
identical  eiibjedj  In  every  case  where  that  definition  is  the  principle  on 
whicB  our  reasoning  proceeds.  In  reasoning,  aooordingly,  conoeming 
any  sort  or  species  of  things,  our  thoughts  have  no  occasion  to  wander 
from  the  individual  sign  or  representative  to  which  the  attention  hap- 
pens to  be  directed,  or  to  attempt  the  fruitless  task  of  grasping  at  tho*e 
specific  varieties  which  are  avowedly  excluded  from  thie  number  of  our 
premises  As  every  conclusion  which  is  logically  deduced  from  the 
definition  must,  of  necessity  hold  equally  true  of  all  the  individuals  to 
whirh  the  common  name  is  applicable,  these  individuals  are  regarded 
merely  as  so  many  untte,  which  go  to  the  composltioii  of  the  muKitude 
comprehended  under  the  collective  or  o^eneric  terra.  Nor  has  the  pow- 
er of  conception  any  thin^  more  to  do  in  the  business,  than  when  we 
thiitk  of  the  units  expressed  by  a  particular  number  in  arithmetical  com- 
putation. 

The  word  sort  is  evidently  transferred  to  our  Intellectual  arrange- 
ments from  those  distributions  of  material  objects  into  separate  heaps  or 
collections,  whirh  the  common  sense  of  mankind  universally  leads  them 
to  make  for  the  sake  of  the  memory ;  or  (which  is  perbape  nearly  the 
same  thinir)  with  a  view  to  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  perception  of 
order.  4  familiar  instance  of  this  presents  itself  in  the  shelves,  and 
drawers,  and  paYcels,  to  which  every  shop-keeper  had  recourse, 
for  assorting,  according  to  their  respective  denominations  and  prices, 
the  various  articles  which  compose  his  stock  or  goods.  In  one  parcel 
(for  example)  he  collects  and  encloses  under  one  common  envelope,  all 
^his  ghves  of  a  particular  size  and  quality ;  in  another,  all  his  gloves 
'of  a  different  size  and  quality ;  and,  in  like  manner  he  proceeds 
with  ihe  stookings,  shoes,  hats,  and  the  various  other  commodities 
with  which  his  warehouse  is  filled.  By  this  means,  the  attention  of  his 
shop-boy,  instead  of  being  bewildered  among  an  infinitude  of  particulars, 
is  ccmfined  to  parcels  or  assortments  of  paFticulars;  of  each  of  which 
parrels  a  distinct  idea  may  be  obtained  from  an  examination  of  any  one 
of  the  ifidividuals  contained  in  it.^  These  individuals,  therefore,  are, 
in  his  apprehension,  nothing  more  tKan  so  many  units  in  a  multitudei  any 
one  of  which  units*  is  perfectly  equivalent  to  any  others  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  parrels  them^elve8,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  units 
of  which  they  nre  made  up,  distract  hi^  attention  and  burden  his  mem- 
ory as  little,  as  if  they  were  individual  articles.  The  truth  is,  that  they 
become  to  his  mind  individual  nhjects  of  thought,  like  a  frojr  of  counters, 
or  a  rouleau  of  guineas,  or  any  of  the  other  material  ^aggregates  with 
)which  his  senses  are  conversant ;  or*  to  take  an  example  still  more  ap- 
posite  to  our  present  purpose,  like  the  phrases  one  thousand,  or  one  mil- 
lion, when  considered  merely  as  simple  umt$  entering  into  the  compo« 
dtiop  of  a  nmnerical  sum. 
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The  task  which  I  have  here  supposed  the  tradesman  to  perform,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  his  shop-boy^is  exactly  analogous,  in  its 
effect,  to  the  aid  which  is  furnished  to  the  infant  understanding  by  the 
structure  of  its  mother  tongue ;  the  generic  words  which  abound  in  lan- 
guage assorting,  and  (if  I  may  nse  the  expression)  packing  up  under  a 
eomfiaratively  small  number  of  comprehclisive  terms,  the  mnltifarious 
objects  of  human  knowledge.*  In  conseaueuce  of  the  generic  terms  to 
which,  in  civilised  society,  the  mind  is  early  familiarized,  the  vast  roulti- 
piicity  of  things  which  compose  the  furniture  of  this  globe  are  presented 
to  it,  not  as  they  occur  to  the  senses  of  the  untaught  savage,  but  as  they 
have  been  arranged  and  distributed  into  parcels  or  assortments  by  the 
successive  observations  and  reflections  of  our  predecessors.  Were  these 
arrangements  and  distributions  agreeable,  in  every  instance,  to  sound 
philosophy,  the  chief  source  of  the  errors  to  which  we  are  liable  in  all 
our  general  conclusions,  would  be  removed  \  but  it  would  be  too  much 
to  expect  (with  some  late  theorists)  that,  even  in  the  most  advanced 
state  either  of  physical  or  of  moral  science,  this  supposition  is  ever  to  be 
realized  in  all  its  extent.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  obvious  tendency  of  the  progressive  reason  and  experience  oi 
the  species,  is  to  diminish  more  and  more  the  imperfections  of  the  classi- 
fications which  have  been  transmitted  frOm  ages  of  comparative  igno# 
ranee;  and,  of  consequence,  to  render  laneusge  more  and  more  a  safe 
and  powerful  organ  for  the  investigation  of  truth. 

The  only  science  which  furnishes  an  exception  to  these  o>iservations 
18  maihemaiica ;  a  science  essentially  distinguished  from  every  other  by 
this  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  precise  import  of  its  geiieiic  terms 
is  fixed  and  ascertained  by  the  d^nUUms  which  form  the  basis  of  all  our 
reasonings,  and  in  which,  of  consequence,  the  very  possibility  of  error 
in  our  classifications  is  precluded  by  the  virtual  identity  of  all  those  hy- 
pothetical objects  of  thought  to  which  the  same  generic  term  is  applied. 

I  intend  to  prosecute  tnis  subject  farther,  before  concluding  \\\y  ob- 
servations on  general  reasoning.  At  present,  1  have  only  to  add  to  the 
foregoing  remarks,  that,  in  the  comprehensive  theorems  of  the  philoso- 
pher, as  well  as  in  the  assortments  of  the  tradesman,  I  cannot  perceive 
a  single  step  of  the  understanding,  which  implies  any  thing  more  than 
the  notion  of  ntimter,  and  the  use  of  a  common  name. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  celebrated  dispute  concern- 
ing abstract  general  ideas,  which  so  long  divided  the  schools,  is  now  re- 
duced among  correct  thinkers,  to  this  simple  question  of  fact,  Could  the 
human  mind,  trnthoui  the  use  of  signs  of  one  kind  or  another^  have  carri- 
ed on  general  reasonings,  or  formed  general  conclusions?  Before  argu- 
ing with  any  person  on  the  subject,  I  should  wish  for  a  categorical  ex- 
planation on  this  preliminary  point.  Indeed,  every  other  controversy 
connected  with  it  turns  on  little  more  than  the  meaning  of  words. 

A  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  this  question  oi  fact  (or  ra- 
ther, I  suspect,  a  want  of  attention  in  some  of  the  disputants  to  the 
great  variety  ofstgns  of  which  the  mind  can  avail  itself,  (independently 
of  words)  still  continues  to  keep  up  a  sort  of  distinction  between  the 

^  The  same  snalogy  had  occurred  to  Locke.  **  To  shorten  its  ways  to  knowledge 
and  make  each  perception  more  coroprehensire,  the  mind  binds  them  into  bun« 
dlea.» 
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JNonioalitta  and  the  Conceptualistg.  At  for  the  RtalbU,  thty  mmj^  I 
apprehend,  be  fairly  eonsidered,  in  the  present  atate  of  science,  as  having^ 
been  already  forced  to  lay  down  thetr  arms. 

That  the  doctrine  of  the  nominalista  hae  been  stated  by  aome  writers 
of  note  In  verv  onguarded  terms,  1  do  not  deny,*  nor  am  I  certain  that 
It  was  ever  deliTerMl  by  any  one  of  the  sofaoolmen  in  a  form  completely 
unexceptionable ;  but  aAer  the  luminous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  eao* 
tloos  manner  in  which  it  has  been  unfolded  by  Berkeley  and  his  sue- 
eessors,  I  own  it  appears  to  me  not  a  little  surprising,  that  men  of  ta« 
lents  and  candour  shovld  still  be  fovnd  inclined  to  shut  their  eyes 
against  the  light,  and  to  shelter  themselves  in  the  darkness  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  For  my  own  pari,  the  longer  and  the  more  attentively  that  I 
reflect  on  the  subject,  the  more  am  f  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  sii2e« 
gWM  bestowed  on  RoscelKnus  and  his  followers  by  Leibnitz ;  one  of  the 
very  few  philosophers,  if  not  the  only  philosopher,  of  great  celebrity,  who 
seems  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  singular  merits  of  those  by  whom  this 
theory  was  originally  proposed :  '^  sbcta  iMniiif  alium .  owmnt  intbe 
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^  PBANDt  BATiovi  ooNORUBNTisBiMA."  It  IS  A  theory,  indeed,  much  more 
congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  than  of  the  eleventh  century^ 
nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  it  was  propbaed  and  maintained  at  a  pe- 
riod when  the  algebraical  art  (or  to  express  myself  more  precisely^ 
trntoer^oZ  ariihmetic)  from  which  we  now  borrow  our  best  illastrattona 
in  explaining  and  defending  it,  was  entirely  unknown. 

^  PartieiiliHy  Imt  Hobbes,  some  of  whose  incidentsl  remsikt  and  exprestiom 
would  certainly,  if  followed  strictly  out  to  their  lo^^icsl  cooaequeiices,  lead  to  the 
eoroplete  subversion  of  truth,  as  a  thing  real,  and  uidependent  of  human  opinion. 
It  is  to  this,  I  presume,  that  Leibnitz  alludesi  when  be  says  of  him,  <«  Thmtuu 
**  MMety  qui  ui  verumfatear^  mihiplut  gttam  nondnalu  videtur,^^  i 

I  shall  afWrwards  point  out  the  mbtake  bv  wliich  Hobbes  seems  to  me  to  haro 
been  misled.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  but  justice  to  him  to  say,  that  I  do  not 
thtak  he  had  any  intention  to  eatablvvh  those  soeptieal  conclusions,  which,  it 
must  be  owned,  ouy  be  fairiy  deduced  as  corollaries  from  tome  of  hia  princi* 
pies-  Of  this  I  would  not  wish  for  a  stronger  proof  than  his  favourite  maxim, 
that  **  words  are  the  cowUert  of  wise  men,  out  the  money  of  ibols  ;**  a  sentence 
which  expresses,  witli  manrellous  conciseness,  not  only  the  proper  function  of 
bnguage,  as  an  instrument  of  reasoning,  but  the  abused  to  which  it  is  liable, 
when  in  unskilful  hands. 

Dr.  Gillies,  who  has  taken  much  pains  to  establish  Ariatotle^s  claims  to  alt 
that  is  valuable  in  the  doctrine  of  the  nominaluts,  haa,  at  the  same  time,  repre- 
sented him  as  the  only  favourer  of  this  opinion,  by  whom  it  has  been  taught  with- 
out any  admixture  of  those  errors  which  are  blended  with  it  in  the  works  of  its 
modem  revivers.  Eiren  Bishop  Berkeley  himself  is  inyoWed  with  Hobbes 
and  Hume  in  the  same  sweeping  sentence  of  condemnation.  *^  The  laRgu^ 
oF  the  nominalists  seems  to  have  been  eziremely  liable  to  be  perverted  to  toe 
purposes  of  scepticism,  as  taking  away  the  specific  distinctions  of  things  j  and  is 
m  fact  thus  perverted  by  Hobbes,  Berkeley,  Hume,  ami  their  innumerable  folUv' 
ert.  But  Aristotle^s  language  is  not  liable  to  this  abuse.*'  (OiUieio  Arittetle. 
Vol.  t.  p.  71, 3d  edit) 

Among  these  sceptical  followers  of  Berkeley,  we  must,  I  presume,  include  the 
late  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Campbell ;  whose  remarks  on  tliis  subject  I  wiU, 
nevertheless,  venture  to  recommend  to  the  particular  attention  of  my  readers.  In- 
deed 1  do  not  know  of  any  writer  who  haa  treated  it  with  more  acuteaess  and 
perspicuity.    (See  PMlMophg  •fRhetmic,  Book  IL  chap.  vii. 
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IL 

ContiiHuition  of  the  Subject-^Of  Liinguage  ms  an  Instrumeiit  of  Thought. 

Havino  been  ledyio  defence  of  some  of  my  own  opinions,  to  intro- 
duce a  few  additional  remarks  on  the  controversy  with  respect  to  the 
theory  of  gm*rcU  rsosanm^y  I  shall  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
illttstrale  a  little  farther  another  topic  (intimately  connected  with  the 
foregoing^  argument)  on  which  the  current  doctrines  of  modern  logi« 
ctans  seem  to  require  a  good  deal  more  of  explanation  and  restriction 
than  has  been  commonly  apprehended.  Upon  this  subject  I  enter  the 
more  willinglyt  that,  in  ray  first  volume,  I  have  alluded  to  these  doc^ 
iruies  in  a  maimer  which  may  convey,  to  some  of  my  readers,  the  idea 
ol  amore  complete  acquiescence,  on  o^  part,  in  Iheir  truth,  than  I  am 
disposed  to  acknowledge. 

jfo  treating  of  abstraction,  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  we  thkdcf  at 
well  as  tpiok,  by  means  of  words ;  and  that^  without  the  use  of  language, 
our  reasoning  faculty  (if  it  could  have  been  at  all  exercised)  must  ne- 
cessarily have  been  limited  to  parliculaf  conclusions  alone.  The  effecis> 
therefore,  of  ambiguous  and  indefinite  terms  are  not  confined  to  our 
commuiiicatioQs  with  others,  but  extend  to  our  private  and  solitary  spe« 
culatioos.  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  has  made  some 
judicious  and  important  observations  on  thi^  subject;  and,  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  it  drew  the  attention  of  Des  Cartes ;  who,  in  the  course 
of  a  very  vakiable  discossioo  with  respect  to  the  sources  of  our  errors, 
has  laid  particular  stress  on  those  to  which  we  are  exposed  lirom  the 
•mployaeiil  of  language  aa  an  iiistrumeiit  of  thought.  ^  And  lastly^ 
^  ta  conseqoeace  of  the  habitual  use  of  qieech,  all  our  ideas  become 
^*  atsociatecl  with  the  words  in  which  we  express  them ;  nor  do  we 
<^  ever  commit  these  ideas  to  memory,  without  their  accustomed  signs. 
'^  Hence  it  is,  that  there  is  hardly  any  one  subject,  of  which  we  have  so 
^  distinct  a  notion  as  to  be  able  to  think  of  it  abstracted  from  all  use 
^  of  language;  and,  indeed,  as  we  remember  words  more  easily  than 
*'  things,  our  thoughts  are  much  more  conversant  with  the  former  than 
•<  with  the  latter.  Hence,  too,  it  is,  that  we  often  yield  our  assent  to 
*^  propositions,  the  meaning  of  which  we  do  not  understand ;  imagining 
^  that  we  have  either  examined  formerly  the  import  of  all  the  terms 
*'  involved  in  them,  or  that  we  have  adopted  these  terms  on  the  autho- 
"  rity  of  others  upon  whose  judgment  we  can  rely.'** 

*  *'  Et  denlque,  propter  loquelae  usum,  conceptos  omnes  eostros  verbis,  quibus 
eos  ezprimimus,  alligamus,  nee  eos,  nisi  simul  cum  istis  verbis,  memoriae  mandar 
roas.  Cumque  facilius  postea  verborum  quam  rerum  recordemur,  viz  unquam 
ulliui  rei  conceptum  habemus  tarn  distinctum,  ut  lUum  ab  omni  verborum  con* 
oeptu  separemiis ;  co^itationesque  hominum  fere  omnium  circa  verba  magis  quam 
circa  res  versantur ;  adeo  ut  persaepe  vocibus  non  intellcctis  praebeant  assensum, 
quia  putant  se  illas  oUm  intellezisse,  vel  ab  aliis  qui  eas  recte  inleUigebant  acce* 
p'lsse."— /*Knc.  PML  Pars  Prims,  Izxiv. 

I  have  quoted  a  very  curious  passage,  nearly  to  the  same  purpose,  from  Leib* 
iiHZy  in  a  note  annexed  to  my  first  volume  (see  note  U)  I  was  not  then  aware  of 
the  prevk>us  attention  which  had  been  given  to  this  source  of  error  by  Des  Car- 
tes ;  nor  did  I  expect  to  find  so  explicit  an  allusion  to  it  in  the  writings  of  Aristo- 
tle, as  I  have  since  observed  in  the  following  paragraph  u 
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To  these  important  considerations,  it  may  be  worth*whtle  to  add, 
that  whatever  improvements  may  yet  be  made  in  language  by  philoso- 
phersy  they  never  can  relieve  the  student  from  the  indispensable  Usk  of 
analyzing  with  accuracy  the  complex  ideas  he  annexes  to  the  terras 
employed  in  his  reasonings.  The  use  of  general  terms,  as  Locke  hsis 
remarked,  is  learned  in  many  cases,  before  it  is  possible  for  us  to  com- 
prebend  their  meaning ;  and  the  greater  part  of  mankind  continue  to  use 
them  through  life,  without  ever  being  at  the  trouble  to  examine  accurately 
the  notions  they  convey.  This  is  a  study  which  every  individual  most 
carry  on  for  himself;  and  of  which  no  rules  of  logic  (how  useful  so- 
ever they  may  be  in  directing  our  labours)  can  supersede  the  necessity. 

Of  the  essential  utility  of  a  cautious  employment  of  words,  both  as 
a  medium  of  communication  and  as  an  inarument  of  thought,  maoy 
striking  illustrations  might  be  produced  from  the  history  of  science  dur- 
ing the  time  that  the  scholastic  jargon  was  current  among  the  learned  ; 
a  technical  phraseology,  which  was  not  only  ill-calculated  for  the  dis- 
covery  of  truth,  but  which  was  dexterously  contrived  for  ibe  propaga- 
tion of  error ;  and  which  gave  to  those  who  were  habituated  to  the 
use  of  it,  great  advantages  in  controversy  (at  least  in  the  judgment  of 
the  multitude)  over  their  more  enlightened  and  candid  opponents.  ^  A 
<<  blind  wrestler,  by  fighting  in  a  dark  chamber  (to  adopt  an  alhision  of 
^  Des  Cartes)  may  not  only  conceal  his  defect,  but  may  enjoy  some  ad* 
**  vantages  over  those  who  see.    It  is  the  light  of  day  only  that  can 


Ai4  »mt  riff  irapm  rvt  At|if  •««««  •  rfif%  %$rt^y  wfttvf  /ufr,  ir* 
/M»AAof  n  mirmrn  yngrmt  ^cr  «AAi»v  r»0irov^f  y^if  9  M.tt$  imvvv^  n  /Kfv 

r«y  wpmyfitmr^i  ttrm  %tti  *»$  ivT4P$  «r«r«r##i  o-vf^fittitti,  irmf  <«*« 
rov  A«y0»  wtfTmt  r«y  rtit^tf  srty  n  /tir  mwurn  m  t^$  o/^fi^r^r^f  «  ^i; 
ipL$t4Tm,  t%  r«f  M^$m%. — De  Sophist.  Elencku,  Lib.  L  cap.  vli. 

*>'  Quocirca  inter  eos  (ParalogismoA)  qui  in  dictione  consistunt,  hie  fallendi  roo- 
diu  est  ponendus.  Pnmuni,  qoia  roagia  decipimur  considerantes  cum  alits^  quam 
apud  nosmetipsoa :  nam  consideratio  cum  aliis  per  sermonem  instltuitur;  apud  nos- 
met  tpsos  autem  non  minus  fit  perrem  ipsam.  Deinde  et  per  nos  metipsos  ut  falVamur . 
acckiit,  cum  in  rebus  considerandii  ser  mo  adhibetur  :  Praetcrea  deceptio 
est  ex  similitttdine  :  similitudo  autem  ex  dictione.^^— Edit.  Du  Vol  Vol.  I.  p.  389. 

Lest  it  should  be  concluded,  however,  from  this  detached  remark,  that  Aristotle 
bad  completely  anticipated  Locke  and  Condlllac  in  their  speculations  with  respect 
to  language,  considered  as  an  inttrument  0/  thought^  I  must  beg  of  my  readers  to 
compare  it  with  the  previous  enumeration  given  by  the  same  author,  of  those  pa- 
ralogisms or  fallacicB  which  lie  in  the  diction,  ("De  Sophut.  Elencfut^  Lib.  i.  cap,  4.) 
—recommending  to  them,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  useful  comment  on  the  original, 
tile  twentieth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  a  work  entitled  Institvtio  Logica^  by  the 
learned  and  justly  celebrated  Dr.  Wallis  of  Oxford.  I  select  this  work  in  prefer- 
ence  to  any  other  modem  one  on  the  same  subject,  as  it  has  been  lately  pronounc- 
ed, by  an  authority  fbr  which  I  entertain  a  sincere  respect,  to  be«<  a  complete  and 
accurate  treatise  of  logic,  strictly  according  to  the  Aristotelian  method  :*>  and 
as  we  are  farther  told  that  it  is  still  used  by  many  in  the  university  to  which  Wal- 
lis belonged,  as  the  lecture-book  in  that  department  of  study .^^  I  intend  to' 
quote  part  of  this  chapter  on  another  occasion.  At  present,  I  shall  only  observe, 
that  it  does  not  contain  the  slightest  refeience  to  the  passage  which  has  led  me 
to  introduce  these  observations  ;  and  which,  I  believe,  will  be  now  very  generally 
allowed  to  be  of  greater  value  than  all  those  puerile  distinctions  put  together, 
which  Dr.  Wallis  has  been  at  so  much  pains  to  ilicistrate  and  to  exemplify. 
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<*  discover  bis  inferiority.^'  The  imperfections  of  this  philosophy,  ac- 
cordingly^ have  been  exposed  by  Des  Carles  and  his  followers,  less  by 
the  force  of  their  reasonings,  than  by  their  teaching  men  to  make  use 
of  their  own  facuiti<»s,  instead  of  groping  in  the  artificial  darkness  of 
the  schools  ;  and  to  perceive  the  k>Uy  of  expecting  to  advance  scietice, 
by  ringing  changes  on  words  to  which  they  annexed  no  clear  or  prc*^^^  / 
else  idea?.  O'^^v/ 

Inconsequence  of  the  influence  of  these  views,  the  attention  of  our  '  ^  ^^ 
soundest  philosophers  was  more  and  more  turned,  during  the  course  of 
the  last  century,  to  the  cultivation  of  that  branch  of  logic  which  relates 
to  the  use  of  words.  Mr.  Locke's  observations  on  this  subject  form 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  writings  ;  and,  since  his  timCi 
much  additional  light  has  been  thrown  upon  it  by  CondUlac  and  hb 
successors. 

Important,  however,  as  this  branch  of  logic  is  in  its  practical  applica« 
tions  ;  and  highly  interesting,  from  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  the- 
ory of  the  human  mind,  there  is  a  possibility  of  pushing^  to  an  errone* 
ous  and  dangerous  extreme,  the  conclusions  to  which  it  has  led.  Con- 
dillac  himself  falls,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  under  this  censure  ;  ha- 
ving upon  more  than  one  occasion,  expressed  himself  as  if  he  conceived 
it  to  be  possible,  by  means  of  precise  and  definite  terms,  to  reduce  rea- 
soning, in  all  the  sciences,  to  a  sort  of  mechanical  operation,  analogous, 
in  its  nature,  to  those  which  are  practised  by  the  algebraist,  on  letters  ' 
of  the  alphabet.  ^^  The  art  of  reasoning  (he  repeats  over  and  over)  is 
<*  nothing  more  than  a  language  well  arranged."—^'  L'art  de  raisonner 
86  r6duit  i  une  langue  bien  faite.** 

One  of  the  first  persons,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  objected  to  the  vague- 
ness and  Incorrectness  of  this  proposition,  was  M.  De  Gerando ;  to 
whom  we  are  farther  indebted  for  a  clear  and  satisfactory  exposition  of 
the  very  important/oc/  to  which  it  relates.  To  this  fact  Condillac  ap- 
proximates nearly  in  various  parts  of  his  works  ;  but  never,  perhaps, 
without  some  degree  of  indistinctness  and  of  exaggeration.  The  point 
of  view  in  which  it  is  placed  by  his  ingenious  successor,  strikes  me  as 
sojust  and  happy,  that  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  enriching 
my  book  with  a  &w  of  his  observations. 

**  It  is  the  distinguishing  charauteristic  of  a  lively  and  vigorous  con- 
<^  ception,  to  posh  its  speculative  conclusions  somewhat  beyond  their 
''just  limits.  Hence,  in  the  logical  discusbions  of  this  estimable  writer, 
''  these  maxims  (stated  without  any  explanation  or  restriction,)  '  That 
''  the  study  of  a  icience  U  noihing^  marB  than  the  acquuiHon  of  a  ton- 
<'  guage  ;'  and,  '  that  a  science  properly  treated  is  onty  a  fanguage  weU^ 
«'  contrived.*  Hence  the  rash  assertion,  '  That  mathematics  possess  no 
*'  advantage  over  other  sciences^  but  what  they  derive  from  a  better  pkra^ 
^*  seology  ;  and  that  all  of  these  might  attaintf*  the  same  characters  of 
^  simpTicUy  and  of  certainty  f  if  we  knmv  how  to  give  them  signs  equaUff 
*'  perfoctj  "• 

''  The  same  task  which  must  have  been  executed  by  those  who  con- 
'<  tributed  to  the  first  formation  of  a  language,  and  which  is  executed 
^  by  every  child  when  he  learns  to  speak  it,  is  repeated  over  in  the 
^^  mind  of  every  adult  when  he  makes  use  of  his  mother-tongue ;  for  it 

*  Des  ^i^nes  et  de  I'Art  de  Penser,  &c.  Introd.  pp.  xx.  xxi. 
vot»  II.  10 
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^^  is  only  by  the  decompontion  of  his  thoughts,  that  he  can  learn  to  se- 
*<  lect  the  signs  which  he  ought  to  employ,  and  to  dispose  thero  in  a 
*^  suitahle  order.  Accordingly,  those  external  actions  which  we  call 
^speaking  or  uniting,  are  always  accompanied  with  a  philosophical 
<^  processor  the  understanding,  unless  we  content  ourselves,  astoooAen 
''happens,  with  repeating  over  mechanically  what  has  been  jaid  by 
<^  others.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  languages,  with  their  forms  and 
'<  rules,  conducting  (so  to  speak)  those  who  use  them,  into  the  path  of 
^'  a  regular  analysis  ;  tracing  out  to  them,  in  a  well-ordered  discourse, 
'Hbemodelof  a  perfect  decomposition,  may  be  regarded,  in  a  certain 

<'  sense,  as  ctnalytical  methods But  I  stop  short :  Condillac,  to  whom 

^  this  idea  belongs,  has  developed  it  too  well  to  leave  any  hope  of  im- 
*'  proving  upon  his  statement.** 

In  a  note  upon  this  passage,  however,  M.  De  Gerando  bad  certainly 
improved  not  a  little  on  the  statement  of  Condillac.  '*  In  asserting 
**  (says  be)  that  languages  may  be  regarded  as  analytical  methods,  I 
*'have  added  the  qualifying  phrase  in  a  certain  «efu«  ;  for  the  word 
'*  method  cannot  be  employed  here  with  exact  propriety.  Languages 
*'  furnish  the  occasions  and  the  means  of  analysis  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
('  afford  us  assistance  \n  following  that  method ;  but  they  are  not  the 
*^  method  itself.  They  resemble  signals  or  finger-posts  placed  on  a  road 
*^  to  enable  us  to  discover  our  way  ;  and  if  they  help  us  to  analyze^  it 
''  is  because  they  are  themselves  the  results,  and,  as  it  were,  the  mon- 
''  uments  of  an  analysis  which  has  been  previously  made  ;  nor  do  they 
<*  contribute  to  keep  us  in  the  right  path*  but  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
"  gree  of  judgment  with  which  that  analysis  has  been  conducted."* 

1  was  the  more  solicitous  to  introduce  these  excellent  remarks,  as  1 
suspect  that  I  have  myself  indirectly  contributed  to  propagate  in  this 
country  the  erroneous  opinion  which  it  is  their  object  io  correct.  By 
some  of  our  later  writers  it  has  not  only  been  implicitly  adopted,  but  has 
been  regarded  as  a  conclusion  of  too  great  value  to  be  suffered  io  re* 
main  in  the  quiet  |)ossession  of  the  moderns.  '^  Aristotle  (snys  the  an- 
'Mhorofa  very  valuable  analysis  of  his  works)  wfZ/ A n^u?  that  our 
'<  knowledge  of  things  chiefly  depending  on  the  proper  application  of 
''  language  as  an  instrument  op  thouoht,  the  true  art  of  reasoning  is 
^'  nothing  but  a  language  accurately  defined  and  skilfully  arranged  ;  an 
^'  opinion  which,  after  many  idle  declamations  against  his  barren  gene- 
<'  ralities  and  verbal  trifling,  philosophers  have  begun  very  generally  to 
adopt/'t 

•  Ibid.  pp.  158,  159.    Tom.l. 

t  Aristotle's  Elhics,  &c.by  Dr.  Gillies,  Vol.  I.  p.  94.  2d  etlit. 

The  passage  in  my  first  volume,  to  which  1  suspect  an  allusion  is  here  made^  is 
as  follows ; 

"  The  technical  terms,  in  the  different  sciences,  render  the  appropriate  language 
of  philosophy  a  still  moreconvenient  INSTRUMENT  OF  THOUGHT,  than  those 
languages  which  have  originated  from  popular  use :  and  in  proportion  as  these 
technical  terras  improve  in  point  of  precision  andof  comprehensivcncsb,  tlicy  will 
contribute  to  render  our  intellectual  progress  more  certain  and  more  rapid. 
**  While  engaged  (says  Mr,  Lavoisier)  in  the  composition  of  my  Elements  of  Che- 
mistry, I  perceived,  better  than  I  had  ever  done  before,  the  truth  of  an  observation 
of  Condillac,  that  we  think  only  through  the  medium  of  words,  and  that  languaget 
are  trueanabftic  metkodt.  Algebra,  which,  of  all  our  modes  of  expression,  is  the 
most  simple,  the  most  exact,  and  the  best  adapted  to  its  purpose,  is*  at  the  same 
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After  this  strong  and  ex)>licit  assertion  of  the  priority  of  Artstoile'a 
claim  to  the  opinioQ  which  we  are  here  io\d  ^^  philosophirs  btginvery 
generally  to  adopt/'  it  is  to  be.  hoped,  that  M.  De  Gerando  wil]  be  in 
future  allowed  to  enjoy  the  undisputed  honour,  of  having  seen  a  little 
farther  into  this  fundamental  article  of  logic  than  the  Stagirite  himself. 


III. 

Continuation  of  the  Subject.— Visionary  Theories  of  some  Logicians,  occasioned 
by  their  inattention  to  the  Essential  Diatinction  between  Mathematics  and  oth- 
er Sciences., 

In  a  passage  already  quoted  from  De  Gerando/  he  takes  notice  of 
what  he  justly  calls  a  rash  assertion  of  CondiUaCy  *^  That  mathematics 
*^  possess  no  advantage  over  other  sciences,  but  what  they  derive  from 
^^  a  better  phraseology  ;  and  that  all  of  them  might  attain  to  the  same 
'^  characters  of  simplicity  and  of  certainty,  if  we  knew  how  to  give 
**  them  signs  equally  perfect." 

Leibnitz  seems  to  point  at  an  idea  of  the  same  sort,  in  those  obscure 
and  enigmatical  hints  (not  altogether  worthy,  in  my  opinion,  of  his  pow- 
erful and  comprehensive  genius)  which  he  has  repeatedly  thrown  out 
about  the  miracles  to  be  effected  by  a  new  art  of  his  own  invention ;  to 
which  art  he  sometimes  gives  the  name  of  jIts  Combinatoria  LharaC" 
teristica;  and  sometimes  of  ^rs  Comlnnatoria  Generalis  ac  Vera.  In 
one  of  his  letters  to  IVlr.  Oldenburg,  he  speaks  of  a  plan  he  had  long 
been  meditating,  of  treating  of  the  science  of  mind  by  means  of  mathe- 
matical demonstrations.  ''Many  wondierful  things  (he  adds)  of  this 
'^  kind  have  occurred  to  me ;  which,  at  some  future  period,  I  shall  ex- 
'<  plain  to  the  public  with  that  logical  precision  which  the  subject  re- 
<' quires."*  In  the  same  letter,  he  intimates  his  belief  in  the  possibility 
of  inventing  an  art,  ^  which,  with  an  exactitude  resembling  that  of 

tkne,  a  language  and  an  analytical  Method.  The  art  of  reawning  it  nothing  more 
than  a  langvage  -weU  arranged.'*  The  influence  (I  have  added)  which  the»e  very 
enlightened  and  philosophical  viewa  have  already  had  on  the  doctrines  of  chemis- 
try«  cannot  fail  to  be  known  to  most  cf  my  readers.'* 

When  this  paragraph  was  first  written,  I  was  fully  aware  of  vhe  looseness  and 
indistinctness  of  Lavoisier^s  expressions  ;  but  as  my  only  object  in  introducing 
the  quotation  was  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  general  logical  principles  on  the 
progress  of  particular  sciences,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary,  in  the  introduction  to 
my  work,  to  point  out  in  what  manner  Condillac's  propositions  were  to  be  limited 
and  corrected.  I  am  truly  happy,  for  the  sake  of  M.  lie  Gerando,  that  I  happened 
to  transcribe  them  in  the  same  vague  and  very  exceptionable  terms,  in  which  I 
foond  them  sanctioned  by  the  names  ofCondillac,  and  of  one  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous of  his  disciples. 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  considered  as  altogether  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  note, 
if  I  remark  further,  how  easy  it  is  for  a  translator  of  Aristotle  (in  consequence  of 
the  unparalleled  brevity  which  he  sometimes  aflects)  \q  accommodate  the  sense 
of  the  original,  by  the  help  of  paraphrastical  clauses,  expressed  in  the  phraseology 
of  modem  science,  to  every  progressive  step  in  the  history  of  human  knowledge. 
In  truth,  there  is  not  one  philosopher  of  antiquity,  whose  opinions,  when  they  are 
stated  in  any  terms  but  his  own,  are  to  be  received  with  so  great  distrust. 

*  ^  Malta  in  hoc  genere  mira  a  roe  sunt  observata,  quae  aliquando,  quo  par  est 
rigore,  exposita  dabo.*^ 
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><  ineehaRism,  may  render  tlie  operations  of  reason  steady  and  visible, 
*^  and.  in  their  effect?,  on  the  minds  of  others,  irresistible.'**  After 
which  he  proceeds  thus: 

^  Onr  common  aigebra,  which  we  justly  value  so  hif^ly,  is  no  more 
<<  than  a  branch  of  that  general'  art  which  I  have  here  in  view.  Bol^ 
*^  such  as  it  hj  it  puts  it  out  of  our  power  to  commit  an  error,  even 
^  although  we  should  wish  to  do  so ;  while  it  exhibits  truth  to  our  eyes 
^  like  a  picture  stamped  on  paper  by  means  of  a  machine.  It  must  al 
<^  the  same  time  be  recollected,  that  algebra  is  indebted  for  whatever  it 
^'  accomplishes  in  the  demonstration  of  general  theorems  to  the  sug^ 
^gestions  of  a  higher  science ;  a  science  which  I  have  been  accustomed 
*^  to  call  choraUerUtical  combination:  very  different,  however,  in  its 
**  nature,  from  that  which  these  words  are  likely,  at  first,  to  suggest 
*^  to  the  hearer.  The  marvellous  utility  of  this  art  I  hope  to  illnstratet 
^  both  hy  precepts  and  examples,  if  1  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy 
^  health  and  leisure. 

*^  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  it  in  a  short 
<<  description.  But  thi:;  I  may  venture  to  assert,  that  no  instrument  (or 
^'  organ)  could  easily  be  imagined  of  more  powerful  efficacy  for  promo- 
^  ting  the  improvement  of  the  human  understanding  ;  and  that,  sup- 
erposing it  to  be  adopted  as  the  common  method  of  philosotthising  too 
*'  time  would  very  soon  arrive,  when  we  should  be  able  to  form  con- 
<'  elusions  concerning  God  and  the  Mind,  with  not  less  certainty  than 
**  we  do  at  present  concerning  figures  and  numbers."!: 

The  following  passage  is  translated  from  another  letter  of  Leibnitz  to 
the  same  correspondent . 

'<  The  matter  in  question  depends  on  another  of  much  higher  mo- 
'^  ment ;  I  mean  on  a  gmercU  and  true  art  of  combination^  of  the  exten- 
'^  sive  influence  of  which  I  do  not  know  that  any  person  has  yet  been 
'^  fully  aware.  This,  in  truth,  does  not  differ  from  that  sublime  analy- 
*'  sis,  into  the  recesses  of  which  Des  Cartes  himself,  as  far  as  I  can 
«<  judge,  was  not  able  to  penetrate.  But,  in  order  to  carry  it  into  ez- 
**  ecutioo.  an  alphabet  of  human  thoughts  must  be  previously  formed ; 
''and  for  the  invention  of  this  alphabet,  an  analysis  of  axioms  is  indis- 
''  pensably  necessary.  I  am  not,  however,  surprised,  that  nobody  has 
'^  yet  sufficiently  considered  it ;  for  we  are,  in  general,  apt  to  neglect 
*^  what  is  easy  ;  and  to  take  many  things  for  granted,  from  their  appa- 
'' rent  evidence;  faults  which  while  they  remain  uncorrected,  will  for 
'^  ever  prevent  us  from  reaching  the  summit  of  things  intellectual,  by 
''  the  aid  o(^  calculus  adapted  to  moral  as  well  as  to  mathematical  sci- 
«ence.''{ 

♦  M  Quod  velut  mechanica  ratkme  fizsm  et  visibilem  et  (ut  its  dicsm)  irresisti- 
bilem,  reddat  r«tionein. 

t  Wall'tsii  Opera,  Vol.  in.  p.  621, 

t  WaU'tsii  Opera,  Vol.  HI.  p.  633. 

Aa  these  reveries  of  this  truly  g^t  man  are  closely  connected  with  the  aobse* 
quent  h'utory  of  logical  speculation  in  more  than  one  country  of  Europe*  I  have 
been  induced  to  incorporate  them,  in  an  English  version,  with  roy  own  disquiai- 
tioos.  Some  expressions,  which,  lam  sensible,  are  not  altogether  agreeable  to 
the  idioni  of  our  language,  might  have  been  easily  avoided,  if  I  bad  not  felt  it  in- 
cumbent on  me,  in  transUting,  an  author  whose  meaning,  in  this  instance,  I  was 
able  but  very  unperfectly  to  comprehend,  to  deviate  as  little  ss  possible  from  bia 
wn  words. 
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In  these  extracts  from  Leibnitz,  as  well  as  in  that  quoted  from  €on- 
diHaCy  in  the  beginnin^rof  this  article^  the  essential  distinction  between 
mathematics  and  the  other  sciences,  in  point  of  phraseology,  is  entirely 
overlooked.  In  the  former  science,  where  the  use  of  an  ambig^uous 
word  is  impossible,  it  may  be  easily  conceived  how  the  solution  of  a 
problem  may  be  reduced  to  something^  resembling  the  operation  of  a 
mill, — the  conditions  of  the  problem,  when  once  translated  from  the 
common  language  into  that  of  algebra,  disappearing  entirely  from  the 
View ;  and  the  subsequent  process  being  almost  mechanically  regulated 
by  general  rules,  till  the  final  result  is  obtained.  In  the  latter,  tkeufhoh 
of  the  words  about  which  our  reasonings  are  conversant,  admit,  more 
or  less,  ofdifferent  shades  of  meaning  ;  and  it  is  only  by  considering  at- 
tentively the  relation  in  which  they  atand  to  the  immediate  context, 
that  the  precise  idea  of  the  author  in  any  particular  instance  is  to  be 
ascertained.  In  these  sciences,  accordingly,  the  constant  and  unre- 
mitting exercise  of  the  attention  Is  indispensably  necessary,  to  prevent 
us,  at  every  step  of  our  progress,  from  going  astray. 

On  this  subject  I  have  made  various  remarks  in  a  volume  lately  pub* 
lisfaed ;  to  which  I  be^  leave  here  to  refer,  in  order  to  save  the  trouble 
of  unnecessary  repetitions.*  From  what  I  have  there  said,  1  trust  it 
appears,  that,  in  following  any  train  of  reasoning,  beyond  the  circle  of 
the  mathematical  sciences,  the  mind  roust  necessarily  cany  on,  along 
with  the  logical  deduction  expressed  in  words,  another  logical  process 
of  a  far  nicer  and  more  difficult  nature  ;— that  of  fixing  with  a  rapidity 
which  escapes  our  memory,  the  precise  sense  of  every  word  which  is 
ambienousy  by  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  general  scope  of 
the  argument.  In  proportion  as  the  language  of  science  becomes  more 
and  more  exact,  the  difficulty  of  this  task  will  be  gradually  diminished ; 
but  let  the  improvement  be  carried  to  any  conceivable  extent,  not  one 
step  will  have  been  gained  in  accelerating  that  era, -so  sanguinely  an- 
ticipated by  Leibnitz  and  Condillac,  when  our  reasonings  in  morals  and 
politics  shall  resemble,  in  their  mechanical  regularity,  and  in  their  de- 
monstrative certainty,  the  investigations  of  algebra.  The  improvements 
which  language  receives,  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
consisting  rather  in  a  more  precise  distinction  and  classification  of  the 
various  meanings  of  words,  than  in  a  reduction  of  these  meanings  in 
point  of  number,  the  task  of  mental  induction  and  interpretation  maybe 
rendered  more  easy  and  unerring  ;  but  the  necessity  of  this  task  can 
never  be  superseded,  till  every  word  which  we  employ  shall  be  as  fixed 
and  invariable  in  its  signification,  as  an  algebraical  character,  or  as  the 
name  of  a  geometrical  figure. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  intellectual  superiority  of  one  man  above  an- 
other, in  all  the  difi^rent  branches  of  moral  and  political  philosophy, 
will  be  found  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  success  with  which  he  has  culti- 
vated these  iUent  habits  of  inductive  interpntcLtianj — much  more,  in  my 
opinion,  than  on  his  acquaintance  with  those  rules  which  form  the  great 
objects  of  study  to  the  professed  logician.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  me  to  remind  my  readers,  tnat  the  whole  theory  of  syllogism 
proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  same  word  is  always  to  be  employ- 
ed precisely  in  the  same  sense,  (for  otherwise,  the  syllogism  would  be 

*  Fhilosophicsl  Bsstys,  p.  153i  et  leq. 
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c  ddhiestic  and  the  fc»reign  policv  of  a  state  occurs 
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rts  and  Sciences.)  A  similur  obaervation  had  long 
s,  •*  There  are  two  ways  by  which  every  kind  of 
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lin  itself  Vi  hat  the  first  will  be,  it  it  not  alw* 
trtain  and  detei-minate.^'^Book  VI.  Bz«  3.  (H^ " 
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vitiated  by  consiiting^  of  more  than  thrM  tutniy)  and,  eomeqoently,  it 
lakes  for  granted,  in  every  rule  which  it  furnit hes  for  the  guidance  of 
oar  reasoning  powers,  that  the  nicest,  and  by  far  the  most  difficult  part 
d[  the  logical  process  has  been  previously  brought  to  a  successful  ter- 
miiiatioo. 

In  treating  of  a  different  question,  J  have  elewhere  remarked,  that 
although  many  authors  have  spoken  of  the  wonderful  medianUrnqf 
wfuehy  none  has  hitherto  attended  to  the  far  more  wonderful  mechaardim 
which  it  puts  into  action  behind  the  scene.  A  similar  observation  will 
be  found  to  apply  fo  what  is  commonly  called  the  Art  of  Reasoning. 
The  scholastic  precepts  which  profess  to  teach  it,  reach  no  deeper  than 
the  very  surface  of  the  subject ;  being,  all  of  them,  confined  to  that 
part  of  the  intellectual  process  which  is  embodied  in  the  form  of  verbal 
propositions.  On  the  most  favourable  supposition  which  can  be  form- 
ad  with  respect  to  them,  they  are  superfluous  and  nugatory ;  but,  in 
many  cases,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  they  interfere  with  the  right 
conduct  of  the  understanding,  by  withdrawing  the  attention  from  the 
cultivation  of  that  mental  logic  on  which  the  soundness  of  our  conclu- 
aiona  essentially  depends,  and  in  the  study  of  which  (although  some 

general  rules  may  be  of  use)  every  man  must  be,  in  ^  great  measure, 
is  own  master.* 

fn  the  practical  application  of  the  foreocoing  coiKlusions,  it  cannot 
fail  to  occur,  as  a  consideration  equally  obvious  and  important,  that,  in 
proportion  as  the  objects  of  our  reasoning  are  removed  from  the  parti- 
cular details  with  which  our  senses  are  conversant,  the  difficulty  of  these 
latent  inductive  processes  must  be  increased.  This  is  tlie  real  source  of 
•thai  incapacity  for  general  speculation,  which  Mr.  Hume  has  so  well 
described  as  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  uncultivated  minds. 
<<  General  reasonings  seem  intricate,  merely  because  they  are  general  ^ 
'^  nor  is  it  easy  for  the  bulk  of  mankind  to  distinguish,  in  a  great  num- 
*<  her  of  particulars,  that  common  circumstance  in  which  Ih^y  all  agree, 
«<  or  to  extract  it,  pure  and  unmixed,  from  the  other  euperfluous  cir- 
*'  cumstances.  Every  judgment  or  conclusion  with  them  is  particular. 
<(  They  cannot  enlarge  their  views  to  those  unlver^I  propositions  which 
''  comprehend  under  them  an  infinite  number  of  individuals,  and  include 
*'  a  whole  science  in  a  single  theorem.  Their  eye  is  confounded  with 
^<  such  an  extensive  prospect,  and  the  conclusions  deduced  from  it,  even 
^'  though  clearly  expressed,  seem  intricate  and  obscure.'*t 

Difficult,  however,  and  even  impossible  as  the  task  of  general  specu- 
lation is  to  the  bulk  of  man](ind,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  it  is  the  path 
which  leads  the  cautious  and  skilful  reasoner  to  all  his  most  certain,  as 
well  as  most  valuable  conclusions  in  morals  and  in  politics.  If  a  theorist, 
indeed,  should  exprct,  that  these  conclusions  are  in  every  particular  in- 
stance to  be  realized,  he  would  totally  misapprehend  their  nature  and 
application;  inasmuch  as  they  are  only  to  be  brought  to  an  experi- 
mental test,  by  viewing  them  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  continuing  our 

*  Those  who  are  interested  in  this  discussion,  will  enter  more  completely  into 
my  views,  if  they  take  the  trouble  to  combine  what  is  here  stated  with  some  obser- 
vations I  have  introduced  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work. 

t  Essay  on  Commerce. 
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observations  during  a  long^  period  of  time.  ^^  Wlien  a  man  delii>erate8 
<<  (says  Mr.  Hume)  concerning^  his  conduct  in  any  particular  affair,  and 
^*  forms  schemes  in  politics,  trade,  economy,  or  any  business  in  life,  he 
'^  never  ought  to  draw  his  arguments  too  fine,  or  connect  too  long  a 
'^  chain  of  consequences  together.  Something  is  sure  to  happen  that 
*^  will  disconcert  his  reasoning,  and  produce  an  event  different  ffom 
**  what  he  expected.  But  when  we  reason  upon  general  subjects,  one 
^^  may  justly  affirm,  that  our  speculations  can  scarcely  ever  be  too  fine 
**  provided  they  be  just;  and  that  the  difference  between  a  common 
'*  man  and  a  man  ofgeniusis  chiefly  seen  in  the  shallowness  or  depth  of 
"  the  principles  on  which  they  proceed."  The  same  author  afterwards 
excellently  observes,  **  That  general  principles,  however  intricate  they 
'*  may  seem,  must  always  prevail,  if  they  be  just  and  sound:  in  the 
'<  general  course  of  things,  though  they  may  fail  in  particular  cases, 
*^  and  that  It  is  the  chief  business  of  philosophers  to  regard  the  general 
"  course  of  things." — ^*  I  may  add,  (continues  Mr.  Hume)  thBt  it  is  also 
(^  the  chief  business  of  politicians,  especially  in  the  domestic  govern- 
<' merit  of  the  Mate,  where  the  public  good,  which  is  or  ought  to  be, 
*^  their  object,  depends  on  the  concurrence  of  a  multitude  of  causes: 
^  not,  as  in  foreign  politico,  on  accidents  and  chances,  and  the  caprices 
"  of  a  few  persons. "• 

To  these  profound  reflections  Mr.  Hume,  it  may  be  added  (although 
the  remark  does  not  bear  directly  on  our  present  argument)  that,  in 
the  systematical  application  of  general  and  refined  rules  to  their  private 
concerns,  men  frequently  err  from  calculating  their  measures  upon  a 
scale  disproportionate  to  the  ordinary  duration  of  human  life.  This  is 
oneof  the  many  mistakes  into  which  projectors  are  apt  to  fall ;  and 
hence  the  ruin  which  so  often  overtakes  them,  while  sowing  the  seeds 
of  a  harvest  which  others  are  to  reap.  A  few  years  more  might  have 
secured  to  themselves  the  prize  which  they  had  in  view ;  and  changed 
the  opinion  of  the  world  (which  is  always  regulated  by  the  accidental 
circumstances  of  failure  or  of  success)  from  contempt  of  their  folly,  into 
admiration  of  their  sag^acity  and  perseverance. 

It  Is  observed  by  the  Comte  de  Bussi,  that  <'  time  remedies  all  mis- 
*^  chances,  and  that  men  die  unfortunate,  only  because  they  did  not 
*'  live  long  enough.  Mareschal  de  Estr^e,  who  died  rich  at  a  hundred 
«  would  have  died  a  beggar,  had  he  lived  only  to  eigTity."  The  maxim, 
like  most  other  apothegms,  is  stated  in  terms  much  too  unqualified  ; 
but  it  may  furnish  matter  for  many  interesting  reflectionsi,  to  those  who 
have  surveyed  with  attention  the  characters  which  have  passed  before 
them  on  the  stage  of  lite  ;  or  who  amuse  themselves  with  marking  the 
trifling  and  fortuitous  circumstances  by  which  the  multitude  are  decidedi 
in  pronouncing  their  verdicts  of  foresight  or  of  improvidence.  \^  \  // 


'/ 


•  Essay  on  Commerce. 

This  contrast  between  the  ddhtestic  and  the  foreign  policv  of  a  state  occurs 
more  than  once  in  Mr.  Hume's  writings:  (see  in  particular  the  first  paragraphs 
of  his  Essay  on  the  Rise  of  Arts  and  Sciences.)  A  similar  observation  had  long 
before  been  made  by  Polybius.  •*•  There  are  two  ways  by  which  every  kind  of 
government  is  destroyed  ;  either  by  some  accident  that  happens  from  without; 
or  some  evil  that  arises  within  itself  What  the  first  will  be,  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  foresee,  but  tfa  latter  it  certain  and  determtJtateJ'^^'Book  VI.  Ex.  3.  (Hampton^s 
Translation.) 
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Continuation  of  the  Subject.-*PeculiaLr  and  supereminent  Advantages  possessed  1>j 
Mathematicians,  in  consequence  of  their  definite  Phraseology. 

If  the  remarks  contained  in  the  fore^olop;  articles  of  this  section  be 
just,  it  will  follow,  that  the  various  artificial  aids  to  our  reasoaing  pow- 
ers, w  .ich  have  b»^en  projected  by  Leibnitz  and  others,  proceed  outhe 
supposition  (a  supposition  which  is  also  tacitly  assumed  io  the  syilufrjslic 
theory)  that,  in  all  the  sciences,  the  words  which  we  employ  have,  in 
the  course  of  our />revu;ns  studies,  bee*  broua:htto  a  tense  as  unequivo- 
cal as  the  phraseolog:y  of  mathematicians.  They  proceed  on  the  sup- 
position, therefore,  that  hy  far  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  logical 
problem  has  been  already  solved.  Should  the  period  ever  arrive,  wben 
the  langua^i^e  of  moralists  and  {'oliticians  shall  be  rendered  as  perfect  as 
that  of  geometers  and  algebraiKts,  thmf  indeed,  may  such  contrivance 
as  the  3r8  Combinatoriay  and  the  Mphabet  of  human  thcught^f  become 
interesting  subjects  of  philosophical  discussion  ;  although  the  probabil- 
ity is,  that,  even  were  that  xra  to  take  place,  they  would  be  found  near- 
ly as  useless  in  morals  and  politics*  as  the  syllogistic  art  is  acknowledg- 
ed to  be  at  present,  in  the  investigations  of  pure  geometry. 

Of  the  peculiar  and  supereminent  advantage  possessed  by  mathema- 
ticians, in  consequence  of  those  fixed  and  definite  relations  which  form 
the  objects  of  their  science,  and  the  correspondent  precision  in  their 
language  and  reasonings,  I  can  think  of  no  illustration  more  striking 
than  what  is  afforded  by  Dr.  Halley's  Latin  version  from  an  Arabic 
manuscript,  of  the  two  books  of  ApoUonius  Pergaeus  de  Seciione  Ration- 
is.  The  extraordinary  circumstances  i^ider  which  this  version  was  at- 
tempted and  completed  (which  I  presume  are  little  known  beyond  (he 
narrow  circle  of  mathematical  readers)  appear  to  me  so  highly  curious, 
considered  as  matter  of  literary  history,  that  1  shall  copy  a  short  detail 
of  them  from  Halley'a  preface. 

After  mentioning  the  accidental  discovery  in  the  Bodlein  library  by 
Dr.  Bernard,  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy,  of  the  Arabic  version  oi 
ApolIoniuS)  wtft  A«y«v  «jr«r«/N.«f,  Dr.  Halley  proceeds  thus: 

'^  Delighted,  therefore,  with  the  discovery  of  such  a  treasure,  BaENAHd 
^'  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  task  of  a  Latin  translation.  But  be- 
*'  fore  he  had  finished  a  tenth  part  of  his  undertaking,  he  abandoned  it 
<^  altogether,  either  from  his  experience  of  its  growing  difficulties,  or 
'^  from  the  pressure  of  other  avocations.  Afterwards,  when,  on  the 
^<  death  of  Dr.  Wallis,  the  Savilian  professorship  was  bestow^  on  me, 
^^  I  was  seized  with  a  strong  desire  of  making  a  trial  to  complete  what 
^<  Bernard  had  begun  ; — anatlempt,of  the  boldness  of  which  the  reader 
^' may  judge,  when  he  is  inforihed,  that,  in  addition  to  my  own  entire 
''  ignorance  of  the  Arabic  language,  I  had  to  contend  with  the  obscnri- 
^'  ties  occasioned  by  innumerable  passages  which  were  either  defaced 
^*  or  altogether  obliterated.  With  the  assistance,  however,  of  the  sheets 
*<  which  Bf^rnard  had  left,  and  which  served  me  as  a  key  for  in  vesti- 
ge gating  the  sense  of  the  original,  I  began  first  with  making  a  list  of 
^<  those  words,  the  signification  of  which  his  version  hadt  clearly  a  seer- 
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^  (ained ;  and  then  proceeded,  by  comparing  these  words,  wherever 
'Mhey  occurred,  with  the  (rain  of  reasoning  in  which  they  were  invol- 
"  ved,  to  decypher,  by  slow  decrees,  the  import  of  the  context ;  till  at 
^  last  I  succeeded  in  mastering  the  whole  work,  and  in  bringing  my 
^  translation  (without  the  aid  of  any  other  person)  to  the  form  in  whicn 
^  I  now  give  it  to  the  public/'* 

When  a  similar  attempt  shall  be  made  with  equal  success,  in  decy- 
phering  a  moral  or  a  political  treatise  written  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  think  of  comparing  the  phraseolot^y  of 
these  two  sciences  with  the  simple  and  rigorous  language  of  the  Greek 

geometers ;  or  with  the  more  refined  and  abstract,  but  not  less  scrupu- 
usly  logical  system  oC  signs j  employed  by  modern  mafhematicians. 
It  must  not,  however  b^  imagined,  that  it  is  solely  by  the  nature  of 
the  ideas  which  form  the  objects  of  its  reasonings,  even  when  combined 
with  the  precision  and  unamhiguity  of  its  phraseology,  that  mathematics 
b  distinguished  from  the  other  branches  of  our  knowledge.  The  tru  he 
about  which  it  is  ronversant,  are  of  an  order  altogether  peculiar  and 
rint>  niar ;  and  the  evidence  of  which  they  admit  resembles  nothing  either 
in  degree  or  in  kind,  to  which  the  same  name  is  given,  in  any  of  our 
other  intellectual  pursuits.  On  these  points  also,  Leibnitz  and  many 
other  great  men  have  adopted  very  incorrect  opinions;  and,  by  the  au* 
thority  of  their  names,  have  given  currency  to  some  logical  errors  of  fun- 
damental importance  My  reasons  for  so  thinking,  i  shall  state  as  clear* 
ly  and  fully  as  1  can,  in  the  following  section. 


SECTION  III. 

OF  M ATHBMATICAL  0SMON8TaATION. 
L 

Of  the  Circiimstsnce  on  which  Demonstrative  Evidence  essentially  depends. 

The  peculiarity  of  that  species  of  evidence  which  is  called  demon- 
strative, and  which  so  remarkably  distinguishes  our  mathematical  con- 
clusions from  those  to  which  we  are  led  in  other  branches  of  Sf  ien^  e,  is 
a  fact  which  must  have  arrested  the  attention  of  every  person  who  pos* 
sesses  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  geometry.  And 
yet  I  am  doubtful  if  a  satisfactory  account  has  been  hitherto  given  of 
the  circumstances  from  which  it  arises.  Mr.  Locke  tells  us,  that  ^'  what 
**  constitutes  a  demonstration  is  intuitive  evidence  at  every  step ;"  and 
I  readily  grant,  that  if  in  a  single  step  such  evidence  should  fail,  the 
other  parts  of  the  demonstration  would  be  of  no  value.  It  does  not, 
however,  seem  to  me,  that  it  is  on  this  consideration  that  the  demon- 
strative evidence  of  the  conclusion  depends,-^not  even  when  we  add 
to  it  another  which  is  much  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Reid, — that,  *^  in  demon- 
^  strative  evidence,  our  first  principles  must  be  intuitively  certain."  The 

*  ApoUon.  Perg.  de  Sectione  Bationis»  &c.  Opera  tt  Studio  Edm.  HsIIm  Oxon. 
1706.    InPnefiit 
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inaccuracy  of  this  remark  I  formerly  pointed  oat  when  treating  of  the 
evidence  of  axioms;  90  which  occasion  I  also  observed^  that  the  first 
principles  of  our  reasonings  in  mathematics  are  not  axionuy  but  defini^ 
iions.  It  is  in  this  last  circumstance  (t  mean  the  peculi^ty  of  reason*' 
iog  from  dej^nitioHs^  that  the  true  theory  of  roatheipaticai  demonstration 
is  to  be  found;  ana  I  shall  accordingly  endeavour  to  explain  it  at  con* 
siderable  length,  and  to  state  some  of  the  more  important  consequences 
to  which  it  leads. 

That  I  may  not,  however,  have  the  appearance  of  claiming,  in  behalf 
of  the  following  discussion,  an  undue  share  of  originality,  it  is  necessa- 
ry for  me  to  remark,  that  the  leading  idea  which  it  contains  has  been  re- 
peatedly started,  and  even  to  a  certain  length  prosecuted,  by  different' 
writers,  ancient  as  well  as  modern  ;  but  that,  in  all  of  them,  it  has  been 
so  blended  with  collateral  considerations,  altogether  foreign  to  the  point 
in  quebtion  as  to  divert  the  attention  both  of  writer  and  reader,  from 
that  single  principle  on  which  the  solution  of  the  problem  hinges.  The 
advantages  which  mathematics  derives  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  those 
relations  about  whi<'h  it  is  conversant;  from  its  simple  and.dafinite 
phraseology;  and  from  the  severe  logic  so  admirably  displayed  in  the 
concatenation  of  its  ipmumerable  theorems,  are  indeed  immense,  and 
well  entitled  to  a  separate  and  ample  illustration;  but  they  do.  not  ap« 

S^ar  to  have  any  necessary  connexion  with  the  subject  of  this  section* 
ow  far  I  am  right  in  this  opinion,  my  readers  will  be  enabled  to  judge 
by  the  sequel. 

It  was  already  remarked,  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  Part,  that  where- 
as, in  all  other  s<iiences,  the  propositions  which  we  attempt  to  establish, 
express  facts  real  or  supposed, — in  mathematics,  the  propositions  which 
we  demonstrate  only  assert  a  connexion  between  certain  suppositions 
and  certain  consequences.  Our  reasonings,  therefore,  in  mathematics, 
are  directed  to  an  object  essentially  different  from  what  we  have  in  view 
in  any  other  employment  of  our  intellectual  faculties; — not  to  ascertain 
truths  with  respect  to  actual  existences,  but  to  trace  the  logical  filiation 
of  coM&equences  which  follow  from  an  assumed  hyficthuis.  If  from  this 
hypqthesU  we  reason  with  correctness,  nothing,  it  is  manifest,  can  be 
wanting  to  complete  the  evidence  of  the  result ;  as  this  result  only  as* 
serts  a  neoessary  connexion  between  the  supposition  and  the  conclusion. 
In  the  other  sciences,  adfoitting,  that  every  ambiguity  of  language  were 
removed,  and  that  every  step  of  our  deductions  were  rigorously  accti* 
rate,  our  conclusions  would  still  be  attended  with  more  or  less  of  un« 
certainty ;  being  ultimately  founded  on  principles  which  may,  or  may 
not,  correspond  exacti v  with  the  fact.* 

Hence  it  appears,  that  it  might  be  possible,  by  devising  a  set  of  ar- 
bitrary definitions,  to  form  a  science  which,  although  conversant  about 
moral,  political,  or  physical  ideas,  should  yet  be  as  certain  as  geometry. 
It  is  of  no  momentf  whether  the  definitions  assumed  correspond  with 

*  This  distinction  coincides  with  one  which  has  Been  very  ingenious^  illustrated 
by  M.  Prevost  in  bis  philosophical  essays.  See  his  remarks  on  those  sciences 
which  have  for  their  object  abtoltue  tnuh^  considered  in  contrast  with  those  wliicb 
are  occupied  only  about  cMdiHonal  or  hypothetical  trutha.  Mathematics  is  a  sci- 
ence of  the  laUer  description ;  and  is  therefore  called  bjr  M.  Prevost  a  tdence  ff 
pitrt  reanmng,  Im  what  respects  my  opinion  on  this  subiect  diiftrs  from  hia,  will 
appear  aft0rwanU.-*£Ma<«  db  FfdUv^hie,  Tom.  11.  p.  9.  ct  seq. 
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Acts  or  n(ft,  provided  tfaey  do  not  express  impossibflitiesy  and  be-not  in* 
consistent  with  each  other.  From  these  principleii  a  series  of  consequen- 
ces may  be  deduced  by  the  most  unexceptionable  reasoning  ;  and  the 
results  obtained  wiU  be  perfectly  analogous  to  mathematical  proposi- 
tions. The  terms  true  and /aZ«<,  cannot  be  applied  to  them ;  at  least  in 
the  sense  in  which  they  are  applicable  to  proposition  relative  to  facts* 
All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  they  are  or  are  not  connected  with  the  de- 
finitions which  form  the  principles  of  the  science :  aitd,  therefore,  if  We 
choose  to  call  our  conclusions  (rtis  in  the  one  case,  and^o^  In  the  other, 
these  epithets  must  be  understood  merely  to  refer  to  their  connexion 
with  the  dala^  and  not  to  their  correspondence  with  things  actually  ex- 
isting, or  with  events  which  we  expect  to  be  realized  in  future.  An  ex- 
ample of  such  a  science  as  that  which  I  have  now  been  describing,  oc- 
eure  in  what  has  been  called  by  some  writers  theoreticcU  medumics  ;  in 
which,  from  arbitrary  hypotheses  concerning  physical  laws,  the  coo- 
aequencesare  traced  which  would  follow^  if  such  was  really  the  order 
of  nature. 

In  those  branches  of  study  which  are  conyersant  about  moral  and 
political  propositions,  the  nearest  approach  which  I  can  imagine  to  a 
bypothetical  science,  analogous  to  mathematics,  is  to  be  found  in  a  code 
of  municipal  jurispnidence :  6r  rather  might  be  conceived  to  exist  in 
such  a  code,  if  systematically  carried  into  execution,  agreeably  to  cer* 
tain  general  t>r  fundamental  principles.  Whether  these  principles 
should  or  should  not  be  founded  in  justice  and  expediency,  it  is  evi- 
dently possible,  by  reasoning  from  them  consequentially,  to  create  an 
artificial  or  conventional  body  of  knowledge,  more  systematical,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  more  complete  in  all  its  parts,  than,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  information,  any  science  can  be  rendered,  which  ultimate- 
ly appeals  to  the  eternal  and  immutable  standards  of  truth  and  false- 
Jiood,  of  right  and  wrong.  This  consideration  seems  to  me  to  throw 
aome  light  on  the  following  very  curious  parallel  which  Leibnitz  has 
drawil  fwith  what  justness  I  presume  not  to  decide)  betv^een  the  works 
of  the  Roman  civilians  and  those  of  the  Greek  geometers.  Few  wri- 
ters certainly  have  been  so  fully  qualified  as  he  was  to  proriounce  oh 
the  charactenstical  merits  of  both. 

'^Ibave  often" said,  that,  after  the  writings  of  geometricians,  there 
^  exibts  nothing  which,  in  point  of  force  and  of  subtilty,  can  be  com- 
^  pared  to  the  works  of  the  Roman  lawyers.  And,  as  it  Would  be 
^  scarcely  possible,  fi-om  mere  intrinsic  evidence,  to  distinguish  a  de- 
<<  monstration  of  Euclid's  from  one  of  Archimedes  or  of  Apolbnius 
<^  (the  style  of  all  of  them  appearing  no  less  uniform  than  if  reason  her- 
<'  self  was  speaking  through  their  organs,)  so  also  the  Roman  lawyers 
<^  all  re^mble  each  other  like  twin-brothers :  in  so  much  that,  from  the 
^^  style  alone  of  any  particular  opinion  or  argument,  hardly  any  con- 
^  jecture  could  be  formed  with  respect  to  the  author.  Nor  are  the  tra- 
«  ces  of  a  refined  and  deeply  meditated  system  of  natural  jurisprudence 
<'any  where  to  be  found  moire  visible,  or  in  gteater  abntidance.  Aud, 
<<even  in  those  cases  where  its  principles  are  departed  7iom,eilhe/  la 
^  compliance  with  the  language  consecrated  by  technical  forms,  or  in 
'^  consequence  of  new  statutes,  or  of  ancient  traditiorts,  the  conclusions 
^*  which  the  assumed  hypothesis  renders  it  necessary  to  incorporate 
^^  with  the  eternal  dictates  of  right  reason,  are  deduced  with  the  sound 
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«  est  logic,  and  with  an  ingenuity  which  excites  admiration.  Nor  are 
« these  deviations  from  the  law  of  nature  so  frequent  as  is  commonly 
«im«^ned/'* 

I  have  quoted  this  passage  merely  as  an  iUnstration  of  the  analogy 
already  alluded  to,  between  the  systematical  unity  of  mathematii-al  sci- 
en>'e,  and  that  which  Is  conceivable  in  a  system  of  rr»uniripal  law.  How 
far  this  unity  is  exemplified  in  the  Roman  code,  I  leave  to  be  determin- 
ed by  more  competent  jiidges.t 

As  something  analogous  to  the  hypothetical  or  conditional  conclusions 
of  mathematics  may  thus  be  fancied  to  take  place  in  speculations  con* 
cerning  moral  or  political  subjects,  and  actually  does  take  place  iu  the- 
oretical mechanics ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  mathematician  should 
affirm  of  a  general  property  of  the  circle,  that  it  applies  to  a  particular 
figure  described  on  paper,  he  would  at  once  degrade  a  geometrical  theo- 
rem to  the  level  of  a  fact  resting  ultimately  on  the  evidence  of  our  im- 
perfect sensea  The  accuracy  of  his  reasoning  could  never  bestow  on 
nis  proposition  that  peculiar  evidence  which  is  prop»Tly  called  tnathe- 
maficali  a^  long  as  thefa<:t  remained  uncertain,  whether  all  the  straight 
lines  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  figure  were 
mathematically  equal.  . 

These  observations  lead  me  to  remark  a  very  common  misconception 
cot.*  erning  mathematical  definitions  ;  which  are  of  a  nature  essentially 
different  from  the  definitions  employed  in  any  of  the  other  Sf  iences. — 
It  y  usual  for  writers  on  logic,  after  taking  notice  of  the  errors  to 
which  we  are  liable  in  consequence  of  the  ambiguity  of  words,  to  ap- 
.peal  to  the  example  of  mathematicians,  as  a  prool  of  the  infinite  advan* 
tage  of  using,  in  our  reasonings^  such  expressions  only  at*  have  been 
.carefully  defined.  Various  remarks  to  this  purpose  occur  in  the  wri< 
tings  both  of  Mr  Locke  and  of  Dr.  Reid.  But  the  example  of  mathe- 
Biaticians  is  by  no  means  applicable  to  the  sciences  in  which  thet^e  emi- 
nent philosophers  propose  that  it  should  be  followed;  and,  indeed,  if  it 
.weie  copied  as  a  model  iu  any  other  branch  of  human  knowledge,  it 
would  lead  to  errors  fully  as  dangerous  as  any  which  result  from  the 
imperfections  of  language.  The  real  fact  is  that  it  has  been  copied 
much  more  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  or  than  would  have  been  at- 
tempted, if  the  peculiarities  of  mathematical  evidence  had  been  atten- 
tively considered. 

That  in  mathematics  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  ambiguous  word, 
and  that  it  is  to  the  proper  use  of  definitions  we  are  indebted  for  this 
advantage  must  unquestionably  be  granted.  But  this  is  an  advantage 
easily  secured,  in  consequence  of  the  limited  vocabulary  of  matheoia- 
ttciai;S;  and  the  distin>'tne!<is  of  the  ideas  about  which  their  reasonings 
are  employed.    The  difference,  besides,  in  Mis  respect,  between  mathe- 

,     •  Leibnitz,  Op.  Tom.  IV.  p.  «54. 

t  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  same  code  which  furnished  to  this  very 
learned  and  philosophical  jurist,  the  subject  of  the  eulogium  quoted  above,  should 
have  been  lately  stigmatized  by  an  English  lawyer,  emmently  distinguished  for  his 
acuiencss  and  originality^  as  *^  an  eiioPmous  mass  of  confusion  and  inconsistency «^^ 
Making  all  due  allowances  for  the  exaggerations  of  Leibnitz,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive lUat  his  opinion,  on  a  subject  which  he  had  so  profoundly  studied^  should  be 
so  very  widely  at  variance  with  the  truth. 
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matics  and  the  other  scipnces,  however  great,  is  yet  only  a  difference 
in  degree ;  and  is  by  no  means  8ufSci<»nt  to  account  for  the  essential  dts- 
tinctioo  which  every  person  must  perceive  between  the  irresistibie  co- 
gency of  a  mathematical  demonstration,  and  that  of  any  other  process 
of  r<>asoning. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  appears,  that,  in  mathematicS| 
definitions  answer  two  purposes ;  first,  to  prevent  ambiguities  of  lan> 
guage ;  and,  secondly,  to  serve  as  the  principles  of  our  reasoning.-*- 
It  appears  further,  that  it  is  to  the  latter  of  these  cireunistan^^es  (1  mean 
to  the  employment  of  hypotheses  instead  of  facts,  as  the  data  on  which 
we  proceed)  that  (he  peculiar  force  of  demonstrative  evidence  is  to  be 
ascribed.  It  is  however  only  in  the  former  use  of  definitions,  that  any 
parallel  can  be  drawn  between  mathematics  and  those  branches  of 
knowledge  which  relate  to  facts ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  a  fair  argu- 
ment in  oroof  of  ihelr  general  utility,  to  appeal  to  the  unrivalled  cer- 
tainty 01  mathematical  science^-— a  pre*eiuinence  which  that  science  d^ 
rives  frum  a  source  altogether  different,  though  comprehended  under 
the  same  name,  and  which  she  will  forever  claim  as  her  own  exclusive 
prerogative.* 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  in  pure  mathematics  alone, 
that  definitions  can  be  attempted  with  propriety  at  the  outset  of  our  in- 
vestigations. Jn  most  other  instances,  some  previous  discussion  is  ne- 
cessary to  shew,  that  the  definitions  which  we  lay  down  cotrespond 
with  facts ;  and,  in  many  cases,  the  formation  of  a  just  definition  is  the 
end  to  which  our  inquiries  are  directed.  It  is  very  judic  iously  observed 
by  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  Essay  on  Taste,  that  ^  when  we  define,  we  are  in 
'  <<  danger  of  circumscribing  nature  within  the  boutids  of  our  own  notlonS} 
^^  which  we  often  take  up  by  hazard,  or  embrace  on  trust,  or  form  out 
^^  of  a  limited  and  partial  consideration  of  the  object  before  us,  instead 
^^  of  extendi t)g  our  ideas  to  take  in  atl^that  nature  comprehends,  accord- 
^^  ing  to  her  manner  of  cerobining.  We  are  limited  in  our  inquiry  by 
*^  the  strict  laws  to  which  we  have  submitted  at  our  setting  out.'' 

The  same  author  adds,  that  ^  a  definition  may  be  very  exact,  and  yet 
^^  go  but  a  very  little  way  towards  informing  us  of  the  nature  of  the 
<<  thing  defined;''  and  that,  *^  in  the  order  of  things,  a  defiMJtion  (let  its 
<<  virtue  be  wb^t  it  will^  ought  rather  to  follow  than  to  precede  our  in- 
'<  quiries,  of  which  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  result." 

From  a  want  of  attention  to  these  circumstances,  and  from  a  blind 
imitation  of  the  mathematical  arrangement,  in  speculations  where  facts 
a^e  involved  among  the  principles  of  our  reasonings,  numberless  errors 
Jn  the  writings  of  philosophers  might  be  easily  traced.  The  subject  is 
of  too  great  extent  to  be  pursued  any  farther  here ;  but  it  is  well  enti- 
tled to  the  examination  of  all  who  may  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  refor- 
mation of  logic.  That  the  ideas  of  Aristotle  himself,  with  respect  to  it, 
were  not  very  precise,  must,  1  think,  be  granted  if  the  following  state- 
ment of  his  ingenious  commentator  be  admitted  as  correct. 

^  Every  general  term  (sajs  Dr.  Gil  lies)  is  considered  by  Aristotle  as 
<'  the  abridgement  of  a  definition ;  and  every  definition  is  denominated 

*  These  two  classes  of  definitions  are  very  generally  confounded  by  lopcians; 
among  others,  by  the  Abb^  Condillac.  See  La  Logique^  •«  lewprcmiert  deveUppe* 
mem  de  VArt  de  Fe/uer^  Chap.  6. 
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<^  bj  him  a  eoUecUm,  because  it  is  the  result  always  of  observation  and 
<<  coiQpartson,  and  often  of  many  observations  and  of  many  compart- 
«  sons."* 

These  two  propositions  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  not  very 
consistent  with  each  other.  The  first,  ''  that  every  general  term  is 
<<  the  abridraent  of  a  definition/'  applies  indeed  admirably  to  mathe- 
matics ;  and  touches  with  singular  precision  on  the  very  circumstance 
which  constitutes  (in  my  opinion)  the  peculiar  cogency  of  mathematical 
reasoning.  But  it  is  to  mathematics  that  it  applies  exclusively.  If 
adopted  as  a  logical  maxim  in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  it  would 
prove  an  endless  source  of  sophistry  and  error. — The  second  proposi- 
tion, on  the  other  hand|  ^  that  every  definition  is  the  result  of  observa* 
^'  tion  aud  comparisoni  and  often  or  many  observations  and  many  com* 
*^  parisons ;"  however  applicable  to  the  definitions  of  natural  history, 
"^  and  of  other  sciences  which  relate  to/oc^s,  cannot,  in  one  single  instance, 
apply  to  the  definitions  of  geometry ;  in  as  much  as  these  definitions 
are  neither  the  result  of  observations  nor  of  comparisons,  but  the  hypo- 
^Assss  or  first  principles,  on  which  the  whole  science  rests. 

If  the  foregoing  account  of  demonstrative  evidence  be  just,  it  follows, 
that  no  chain  of  reasoning  whatever  can  deser\'e  the  name  of  a  demons 
MtraHon  (at  least  in  the  mathematieal  sense  of  that  word)  which  is  not 
ultimately  resolvable  into  hypotheses  or  defini(ions.t  It  has  been  alrea^ 
dy  shown,  that  this  Is  the  case  with  geometry :  and  it  is  alcto  manifestly 
the  case  with  arithmetic,  another  science  to  which,  in  common  with  ge- 
ometry, we  apply  the  word  mathematical.  The  simple  arithmetical 
equations  2S+2ss4;  2-fSs=5)  and  other  elementary  propositions  of  the 
same  sort)  are  (as  was  formerly  observed)  mere  definitions  ;|  perfectly 
analogous,  In  this  respect,  to  those  at  the  beginning  of  Euclid  ;  and  it 
is  from  a  few  fundamental  principles  of  this  sort,  or  at  least  from  priir* 
cjples  which  are  essentially  of  the  same  description,  that  all  the  more 
complicated  results  in  the  science  are  derived. 

To  this  general  conclusion,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  matbematf- 
cal  demonstration,  an  exception  may  perhaps  be,  at  first  sight  appre* 
bended  to  occur,  in  our  reasoning^  concerning  geometrical  ftobUms  ^ 
all  of  these  reasonings  (as  is  well  known)  resting  ultimately  upon  a 
particular  class  of  principles  called  postulates,  which  ara  commonly  orr* 
deretood  to  be  so  very  nearly  akin  to  axioms,  that  both  might,  withont 

*  Gillies'9  ArUtotle,  Vol.  L  p.  92.  2d  edit. 

t  Although  the  account  given  by  Locke  of  wh»t  constitutes  a  dem97i9trati9»^  b^ 
dinerent  from  that  which  I  have  here  proposed,  he  admits  the  cofi.«er«eof  this  doc- 
trine as  manifest ;  viz.  That  if  we  reason  accurately  from  our  own  definitions,  our 
conclusions  will  possess  demorutrative  evidence  f  and  *^  hence  (he  observes  with 
great  truth)  it  comes  to  pass,  that  one  may  often  meet  with  veiy  clear  and  cobe- 
ftnt  discourses*  that  amount  yet  to  notliing.**  He  afterward  s  remarks,  that  ^  «ne 
may  make  demonstrations  and  undoubted  propositions  in  words,  and  yet  tbevsby 
advance  not  one  jot  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  things.*'  '*  Of  this  sort  (be 
adds)  a  man  may  find  an  infinite  number  of  propositions,  reasoniiigs  and  conclu- 
sions, in  books  of  metRphysics,  school-divinity,  and  some  sort  of  natural  philoso- 
phy ;  and,  after  all,  know  as  little  of  God,  spirits,  or  bodies,  as  he  did  before  he 
set  oat."— JSfMs^  on  Human  Undertttmdinjf,  Book  lY.  chap.  viiL 

t  See  page  24. 
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iai{m>priet;>  be  conq;>rehended  UDder  the  same  name.  <<  The  defioi- 
'^  tion  of  a  postulate  (8ay9  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Button)  will 
<<  nearly  agree  also  to  an  axiom,  which  is  a  self-evident  theorem^  as  a 
<<  postulate  is  a  self-evident  problem."*  The  same  author^  in  another 
part  of  bis  work  quotes  a  remark  from  Dr.  Barrow,  that  ^^  there  is  the 
<<  same  affinity  between  postulates  and  problems,  as  between  axioms  and 
**  tbeorem8.''t  Dr.  WaUis,  too,  appears  from  the  following  passage  to 
have  had  a  decided  leaning  to  this  opinion :  ^'  According  to  some,  the 
<^  difiference  between  axioms  and  postulates  is  analogous  to  that  be- 
<^tween  theorems  and  problems;  the  former  expressing  truths  which 
<^.  are  self-evident,  and  from  which  other  propositions  may  be  deduced; 
^<  the  latter,  operations,  which  may  be  easily  performed,  and  by  the 
'<  help  of  which  more  difficult  constructions  may  be  effected.'*  He  af- 
terwards adds,  ^*  This  account  of  the  distinction  between  postulates  and 
'^  axioms  seems  not  ill  adapted  to  the  division  of  mathematical  propo- 
'*  sitions  into  problems  and  theorems.  And  indeed,  if  both  postulates 
'<  and  axioms  were  to  be  comprehended  under  either  of  these  names, 
'<  the  innovation  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  afford  much  ground  for  cen« 

"surest 

In  op{K>sition  to  these  very  high  authorities,  I  have  no  hesitation  to 
assert,  that  jt  is  with  the  definilian^  of  Euclid,  and  not  with  the  aoeioms, 
that  the  fiostuiaUa  ought  to  be  compared,  in  respect,  to  their  logical 
character  and  importance  ; — in  as  much  as  all  the  demonstrcUiane  in 
plane  geometry  are  ultimately  founded  on  the  former,  and  all  the  construe 
tions  which  it  recognizes  as  legitimate,  piay  be  resolved  ultimately  into 
the  latter.  To  this  remark,  it  may  be  added,  that,  according  to  Euclid's- 
view  of  the  subject,  the  problems  of  geometry  are  not  less  hypothetical 
and  speculative,  (or,  to  adopt  the  phraseology  of  some  late  writers,  not 
less  objects  o(pure  reason)  than  the  theorems ;  the  possibility  of  draw* 
log  a  nia(A«fna/tca2  strait  line,  and  of  describing  a  mathemeUioal  circltj 
being  assumed  in  the  constcuction  of  every  problem,  in  a  way  quite  ana- 
logons  to  that  in  whieh  the  enunciation  of  a  theorem  assumes  tbe  exist- 
ence of  strait  lines  and  of  circles  corresponding  to  their  mathematical 
definitions.  Tbe  reasoning,  therefore,  on  which  the  solution  of  a  pro* 
blem  rests,  is  not  less  demonstrative  than  that  which  is  employed  in  a 
proof  of  a  theorem.  Grant  the  possibility  of  the  three  operations  de« 
scribed  in  the  pobtulates^  and  the  correctness  of  the  solution  is  mathe- 
matically certain,  as  the  truth  of  any  property  of  the  triangle  or  of  the 
circle.  The  three  postulates  of  Euclid  arci  indeed,  nothing  more  than 
^e  definitions  of  a  circle  and  a  strait  line  thrown  into  a  form  somewhat 
different ;  and  a  similar  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  corresponding' 
distribution  of  propositions  into  theorems  and  problems.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  many  conveniences  with  which  this  distribution  is  attended,  it 
vas  evidently  a  matter  of  choice  rather  than  of  necessity ;  all  the  truths 
of  ffeometry  easily  admitting  of  being  moulded  into  either  shape,  ao 
cocding  to  the  fancy  of  the  mathematician.  As  to  the  axioms^  there 
otnnot  be  a  doubt  (whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  their  utility 

*  Mathematical  Dictionary,  Art.  Ptstulate,^  f  Ibid.  Art.  Bypolhent. 

X  Wallisii  Opera,  Vol.  U.  pp»  66r,  6d8. 
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or  of  their  insignificance)  that  they  stand  precisely  in  the  same  relation 
Id  both  classes  of  propositions.* 


-  f  "' 

Contioustion  of  the  Subject.— How  far  it  is  true  tliat  all  Malhematical  Evidence 
1      f*^  is  resoWable  into  Identical  Propositions. 

^^I  HAD  occasion  to  take  notice,  in  the  first  section  of  the  preceding 
ehapter,  of  a  theory  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  raatheoiaticat  evi* 
deiice^  very  different  from  that  which  I  have  been  iu>w  attempting  to 
explain.  According  to  this  theory  (originally,  I  believe,  proposed  by 
•Leibnitz)  we  are  taught,  that  all  mathematical  evidence  ultimately  re- 
solves into  the  perception  of  identity;  the  innumerable  variety  of  pro- 
positions which  havt  been  discovered,  or  which  rtmom  to  be  discovered 
ih  the  science,  being  only  diversified  expressions  of  the  simple  formula, 
a=a  A  writer  of  great  eii4nence«  both  as  a  mathematician  and  a 
philosopher,  has  lately  i^iven  his  sanction,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  this 
doctrine  \  assert! ng,  that  all  the  prodigies  performed  by  the  geometri- 
cian are  acromplished  by  the  constant  repetition  of  these  words, — /Aa 
tamt  is  th*.  same.  '^  Le  g^ometre  avance  de  supposition  en  supposition* 
"  Et  retournant  sa  pensee  sous  mille  formes,  c'est  en  r6p6taut  sans  ces- 
^  se,  h  minuestU  mSme,  qu'il  op^re  tous  ses  prodiges." 

As  this  account  of  mathematical  evidence  is  quite  irreconcilable  with 
the  scope  of  the  foregoing  observations,  it  is  necessary  before  proceed- 
ing  farther,  to  examine  its  real  import  and  amount ;  and  what  the  cir- 
ct*mstances  are  from  which  it  derives  that  plausibility  which  it  has 
been  so  generally  supposed  to  possess. 

That  all  mathematical  evidence  resolves  ultimately  into  the  percep- 
tion of  identity,  has  been  considered  by  some  as  a  consequence  of  the 

*  In  funher  illustration  of  what  is  said  abore,  on  the  subject  of  postulates  and 
of  problems,  I  transcribe,  witb  pleasure,  a  short  passage  from  a  learned  and  tnt^- 
resting  memoir,  just  published,  by  an  author  intimately  and  critically  conversant 
with  the  classical  remains  of  Greek  geometry. 

^  The  description  of  any  geometrical  line  from  the  data  by  which  it  is  defined, 
must  always  be  asuumed  as  possible,  and  is  admitted  as  the  legitimate  means  of  a 
geometrical  construction :  it  is  therefore  properly  regarded  as  a  pottulate.  Thus, 
the  description  of  a  strait  line  and  of  a  circle  are  the  postulates  of  plane  geometry 
assumed  by  Kuclid.  The  description  of  the  three  conic  tections,  according  to  the 
definitions  of  them,  must  also  be  regarded  as  postulates  ;  and  though  not  formally 
stated  like  those  of  Euclid,  are  in  truth  admitted  as  such  by  ApoUonius,  and  aU 
other  writers  on  this  branch  of  geometry.  The  same  principle  must  be  extended 
to  all  superior  lines. 

■^  It  is  true,  however,  tl^at  the  properties  of  such  superior  lines  may  be  treated 
of,  attd  the  description  of  them  may  he  assumed  in  the  solution  of  problems,  with- 
out an  actual  dehneation  of  them. — For  it  most  be  observed,  that  no  liites  what- 
ever, not  even  the  straight  line  or  circle,  can  be  truly  represented  to  the  senses 
according  to  the  strict  mathematical  definitions  ;  but  this  by  no  means  affects  the 
theoretical  conclusions  which  are  logically  deduced  from  such  definitions.  It  is 
only  when  grametry  is  applied  to  practice,  either  in  mensuration  or  in  ihe  arts  con- 
nected with  geometrical  principles,  that  accuracy  of  delineation  becomes  impor- 
tant."—Sec  an  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writingt  of  Robert  Simson,  M.  D.  By  the 
Rev.  Wiiysm  Trail,  L.  L.  D.    Published  by  C  and  W.  Nicol,  London,  1812. 
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commonly  received  doctrine,  which  represenU  the  axioms  of  Euclid  as 
ihejirst  principles  of  all  our  subsequent  reasonings  in  geometry.  Upon 
this  view  of  the  subject  I  have  nothing  to  offer,  in  addition  lo  what  I 
have  already  stated.  The  arg^ument  which  I  mean  to  combat  at  pres- 
ent 13  of  a  more  subtile  and  refined  nature  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
volves  an  admixture  of  important  truths  which  contributes  not  a  little  to 
the  specious  verisimilitude  of  the  conclusion.  It  is  founded  on  this  sim« 
pie  consideration,  that  the  geometrical  notions  of  equality  and  of  cotnd- 
dtnce  are  the  same ;  and  that,  even  in  comparing  together  spaces  of 
different  figures,  all  our  conclusions  ultimately  lean  with  their  whole 
weight  on  the  imaginary  application  of  one  triangle  to  another ; — the  ob- 
ject of  which  imaginary  application  is  merely  to  ideniify  the  two  trian* 
gles  together,  in  every  circumstance  connected  both  with  magnitude 
^  and  figure.* 
•  Of  the  justness  of  the  assumption  on  which  this  argument  proceeds, 
I  do  not  entertain  the  slightest  doubt.  Whoever  has^the  curiosity  to  ex- 
amine any  one  theorem  in  the  elements  of  plane  geometry,  in  which  dif« 
ferent  spaces  are  compared  together,  will  easily  perceive,  that  the  de- 
mon!«(ration,  when  traced  back  to  its  first  principles  terminates  in  the 
fourth  proposition  of  Euclid's  first  book  :  a  proposition  of  which  the 
proof  rests  entirely  on  a  supposed  apfilication  of  the  one  triangle  to  the 
other.  In  the  case  of  equal  triangles  which  differ  in  figure,  this  expe- 
dient of  ideal  superposition  cannot  be  directly  and  immediately  employ- 
ed to  evince  their  equality ;  but  tlie  de>nonstration  will  nevertheless  be 
found  to  rest  at  bottom  on  the  same  species  of  evidence.  In  illustration 
of  this  doctrine,  I  shall  only  appeal  to  the  thirty-seventh  proposition  of 
the  first  book,  in  which  it  is  proved  that  triangles  on  the  same  base,  and 
between  the  same  parallels,  are  equal ;  a  theorem  which  appears,  from 
a  very  simple  construction,  to  be  only  a  few  steps  removed  from  the 
fourth  of  the  same  book,  in  which  the  supposed  application  of  the  one 
triangle  lo  the  other,  is  the  only  medium  of  comparison  from  which  their 
equality  is  inferred. 

In  general,  it  seems  to  be  almost  self-evident,  that  the  equality  of  two 
spaces  can  be  demonstrated  only  by  showing,  either  that  the  one  might 
be  applied  lo  the  olher,  so  that  their  boundaries  should  exactly  coin- 
cide ;  or  that  it  is  possible,  by  a  geometrical  ccnstrucion,  to  divide  them  . 
into  compartments,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  sum  of  parts  in  the  one 
may  be  proved  to  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  parts  in  the  other,  upon  the 
principle  of  superposition.     To   devise  the  easiest  and  simplest  con 

•  It  was  probably  with  a  view  lo  the  establishment  of  this  doctrine,  that  some  for- 
eign eiemeniary  writers  have  lately  given  \he  name  of  identical  trianglet  to  such  as 
ugree  wiih  each  other,  both  m  sides,  in  angles,  and  in  area.  The  differences  which 
may  exist  between  them  in  respect  of  plkce,  and  of  relative  position  (differences 
wi.xh  do  not  at  all  enter  Into  the  reasWings  of  the  geometer)  seem -to  have  been 
Loaside**ed  as  of  so  U  tie  account  in  discriminatiag  them  as  teparate  objects  of 
'Jiought,  tSat  it  has  been  concluded  they  only  form  •ne  and  the  same  triangle,  in  the 
route rnplation  of  the  logician. 

Tl I ly  idea  is  very  exphcitly  stated,  more  than   nee,  by  Aristotle:    trx  *C99  r^ 
x^o-cp  o.      "Those  things  are  equal  whose  quantity  is  the  same  j'^    (\f  t. »  .c. 
16.1  .n<i  s»till  more  precisely  in  these  remarkable  words,    tt    Ttvrati    f    tvoTvi 
iVT^i  i  "In  mathematical  quiintitles,  eq  lality  is  identity,"     (Mct.x. c.  3.) 
For  some  remarks  on  this  last  passage,  see  note  (F.) 
VOL.  ir.  12 
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itanlcfioiis  for  attainiiigtbia  end,  is  the  object  to  which  the  skill  and  in- 
vention of  the  geometer  is  chiefly  directed. 

Nor  18  it  the  geometer  alone  who  reasons  upon  this  priodple.  iryoa 
wish  to  convince  a  person  of  plain  understandipgy  who  is  ouite  unao* 
foaiated  with  matheinatics,  of  the  truth  of  one  of  Euclid's  theorems^  it 
eao  only  be  done  by  exhibiting  to  bis  eyoyoperations,  exactly  analogous 
to  those  which  the  geometer  presents  to  the  understanding.  A  good 
eaample  of  this  occurs  in  the  sensible  or  experimental  illustrations  which 
is  sometimes  given  of  the  forty*seventh  proposition  of  Cuclid^s  first 
book..  For.thia  purpose,  a  card  is  cut  into  the  form  of  a  right  angled 
triangle}  and  square  pieces  of  card  are  adapted  to  the  different  sides; 
aher  which,  by  a  simple  and  ingenious  contrivance,  the  different  squa.*'es 
are  so  dissected,  that  tliose  of  tne  two  sides  are  made  to  cover  the  same 
space  with  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse.  In  truth  this  mode  of  com- 
parison by,a  superposition,  actual  or  ideal,  is  the  only  test  of  equality 
which  it  is  possible  to  appeal  to;  and  it  is  from  this,  (as  seems  from  a 
passage  in  Proclos  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Apollonius,)  that,  iu 
point  of  logical  rigour,  the  definition  of  eeoroetrical  equality  should  have 
been  taken."*  The  subject  is  discussed  at  great  length,  and  with  much 
aculeness,  as  well  as  learning,  in  one  of  the  mathematical  lectures  of 
Dr.  Barrow ;  to  which  I  must  refer  those  readers  who  may  wish  to  see 
it  more  fully  illustrated. 

I  am  strongly  inclined  to  suspect,  that  most  of  the  writers  who  b&ve 
maintained  that  all  mathematical  evidance  resolves  ultimately  into  the 
perception  of  identity,  have  had  a  secret  reference^  in  their  own  minds, 
to  the  doctrine  just  stated ;  and  that  they  have  imposed  on  themselves, 
by  usin|;  the  words  identity  and  equaliii/  as  literally  synonymous  and 
convertible  terms.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  consistent,  either  in 
point  of  expression  or  of  fact,  with  sound  logic.  When  it  is  affirmed 
(fi>r  instance)  that «'  if  two  straight  lines  in  a  circle  intersect  each  other, 
^'  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  segments  of.  the  one  is  equal  to  the 
''  rectangle  contained  by  the  segments  of  the  other  -,*'  can  it  with  any 
propriety  be  said/  that  the  relation  between  these  rectangles  may  be 

M  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  would  be  fair,  on  this  account  to  censure  Ea« 
did  for  the  arrangement  which  he  has  adopted,  as  he  has  thereby  most  ingeniously 
and  dexterously  contrived  to  keep  out  of  the  view  of  the  student  some  very  puz- 
sling  questions,  to  which  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  till  a  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  in  the  elements.  When  it  is  stated  in  the  forth 
of  a  self-evkleiit  truth,  that  magnitiides  whioh  ooineide,  or  which  exactly  fill  the 
mmt  >|N»e,  are  equal  to  one  another ;  the  begfinner  readilv  yields  his  assent  to  the 
pi^posilion »  and  this  Sssent,  without  going  any  farther,  is  all  that  is  inquired  in 
sny  of  the  demonstrations  of  the  first  six  hooks  (  whereas,  if  the  proposition  were 
eonverfesd  into  a  dellrritionf  by  saying,  •*  Bqual  msgnitudes  are  those  which  eoht- 
«ide»  or  which  exactly  fill  the  same  apace  t"  the  question  would  immediately  occur. 
Ate  at  mSgnitttdes  equal,  hut  those  to  whtcK  this  test  of  equality  cSn  be  applied  f 
Can  the  roUtion  of  equality  not  subsist  between  magnitudes  which  diffierfrom  each 
ether  in  figure  ?  in  reply  to  this  question  it  would  be  necessary  to  explain  the  de* 
finiton,  by  adding,  That  those  magnitudes  likewise  are  said  to  be  6qual,  which  are 
ypsMe  of  bein|f  dhrsded  or  dissected  in  such  a  manner  that  the  parts  of  the  one  may 
severally  coincide  with  the  parts  of  the  other ;  a  conception  roucb  too  refiiM  sad 
complicated  fi>r  the  generaGty  ot'  students  at  their  first  outset;  and  which*  if  it 
wetofuUy  and  clearly  i^prehended,  would  plunge  them  at  once  into  the  profound 
specvlatien  concerning  the  comparison  of  rectilinear  with  curvilinear  figurtr. 
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expressed  by  this  formula  a^sa  ?  Or,  to  take  a  eaie  jti  stltHigar,  ^en 
it  18  affirmed,  that  ^^  the  aera  of  a  circle  is  eqnal  to  that:  of  a  triangle 
^*  having  the  cir<^umference  for  its  baseband  the  radius  for  its  altitude;" 
would  it  not  be  an  obvious  paralogism  to  infer  from  this  propositiotiy 
that  the  triangle  and  the  circle  are  one  and  the  same  thing?  lotfaia 
last  instance.  Dr.  Barrow  hhnself  has  thought  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  language  of  Archimedes  with  that  of  Euclid,  to  have  re^ 
course  to  a  scholastic  distinction  between  actual  and  poknHal  coind^ 
dmu;  and,  therefore,  if  we  are  to  aviiirBurselves  of  the  principle  of 
wperpositUmf  in  defei«ce  of  the  fashionable  theory  concemmg  mathe- 
matical evidence,  we  must,  I  apprehend,  introduce  a  correspondent  dilK 
tihction  between  adual  and  potential  idmtUy.^ 

That  I  may  not  be  accused,  however,  of  misrepresenting  the  opinloli 
which  I  am  anxious  to  refute,  I  shall  state  it  in  the  words  of  an  author, 
who  has  made  It  the  subject  of  a  particular  dissertation  j  and  who  ap* 
pears  to  me  to  have  done  as  much  justice  to  his  argument  as  any  of  it» 
other  defenders. 

<*  Omnes  roathematicorum  propositiottes  sunt  identicaC}  et  repraesen* 
^  tantor  hac  formula,  a=a.  Sunt  veritlites  identicae,  sub  varia  forma 
<<  expressae,  imo  tpsum,  quod  djcitur contradictionbpHnclpiam,  varid, 
^  modo  enuociatum  et  involutum ;  siquidenl'  omnes  hujus  generis  pro- 
'^  positiones  reveri  in  eo  continentur.  Secundum  nostram  autem  tntet* 
*^  llgendi  &cultatem,  ea  est  propositionum  differentia,  quod  qu)3iedam 
*^  longa  ratiociniorum  serie,  alia  autem  breviore  via,  ad  pHmum  omnium 
<<  |>rincipium  reducantur,  et  in  illud  resolvantur.  Sic.  v.  g.  propositio  t 
«  X  2  =  4  Btaiim  hue  cedit  lxl  +  l-hl  =  i  +  l  +  l+l;i.  e. 
^  idem  est  idem  ^  et  proprie  loquendo,  hoc  modo  enunciari  debet.^i 
«  contingat,  adesie  vel  existere  quatuor  entia,  tuod  existunt  quatuor  ett- 
«  tia ;  nam  de  exlstentia  non  agunt  geometrae,  sed  ea  hypothetice  taii- 
<Mum  subintetligftur.  Inde  sumnca  oritur  certitudo  ratioclnia  perspi- 
<<  cienti ;  observat  nempe  idearum  identitatem  ^  et  haec  est  evidentia  aa- 
<<  sensu'm  immediate  cogens,  quam  mathematicam  aiit  geometricam  vo- 
'<  camus.  Matbesi  tamen  sua  natura  privata  non  est  *et  propria  ;  oritur 
'<  etenim  ex  identitatis  pereeptione,  quae  locum  habere  potest,  etiamsi 
*<  ideae  non  repraesentent  extenium/'t 

>«Camdemonstravlt  Arehimedes  eirculum  seqaarl  rectangulo  triangub  cuks 
.basis  radio  circuU,  catlietua  peripheriae  cxaeqiic«iir«  nil  iUe»  siqMis  praphis  atten« 
daU  aliud  quicquam  quam  aream  circuU  ecu  poijgooi  rq^^hiria  indefinite  miilta 
latera  babentia,  m  tot  divid;  poase  minutiaaima  triangula,  quae  totidem  ^iaainib 
dieti  trlai«uU  irigonia  aequentar ;  eorum  vera  triangulorum  acqualitaa  e  aola  coa- 
gnicnti^  d^nwnatrat^r  in  elementia.  Unde  consequeuter  Archimedes  eireuli  can 
tn*Qf  ulo  X^^'^  quaatumicia  uiaaimili)  congraeutiam  demonatravii— Ita  congniea- 
tiae  nihil  obstat  figurarum  diaaimilijtiido ;  venun  aeu  similes  aive  (tiaaimiles  aintp 
modoaequal^,  temper  poterMnt  temper  poase  debebunt  congruere.  Igidv  acta, 
vum  axioma  vel  nullo  modo  converaum  valet^  aut  universaltter  coayerti  potea*; 
nullo  modoy  si  quae  iathic  babetar  congruentia  deaignet  actualem  e^ngr^entiftmt 
imiveraimy  ai  de  p^temitiH  tantum  ac^ipiatar.*^— J>ctf^n<«  Mathematicae^  Sect  Yj 

t  The  above  extract  (from  a  diaaertation  printed  at  Berlia  in  1764)  has  Ion?  had 
a  venr  exieaaive  circulaiion  in  this  douatrj,  ia  consequence  of  its  bein^  quoted  by 
Dr.  Beattie,  in  bis  Essay  on  Truth,  (see  p*  321. 2d.  edit)  As  the  learned  au^ 
of  the  esaay  baa  not  given  Uie  aliahteat  intimation  of  his  own  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  doctrine  in  qoeation  haa,  I  suspect,  been  considered  as  in  some  measure 
sanctioned  bv  bia  authority.  It  ia  only  m  this  way  that  I  can  account  for  the  ftcili- 
ty  with  whieb  it  hss  ben  admitted  by  so  msoy  of  our  northern  logiciaDS. 
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With  respect  to  this  passage  I  Iiave  only  to  remnrk  (and  the  same 
thinj;  is  observahle  of  every  other  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  sup- 
port the  opinion  in  question,)  that  tho  author  confounds  two  things  es- 
sentially different ; — the  nature  of  the  truths  which  are  the  objects  of  a 
science,  and  the  nature  of  the  evidence  by  which  these  truths  are  estab- 
listed.  Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  all  mathen)ati«*al  pro- 
poHitioni>  may  be  represented  \^y  the  formula  a  =  a.  it  would  not  there- 
fore fullow,  that  every  step  of^the  reasoning  leading  to  these  conclusions, 
wasf*  proposition  of  the  same  nature;  and  ihat.  to  feel,  the  Mi  force 
of  a  mathematical  demonstration,  it  is  sufficient  to  be  convinced  of  thi« 
m;^xim,  that  every  thing  nuty  be  truly  predicated  of  itself;  or.  in  plaiti 
EiJiTosh,  that  (he  same  is  the  same,  A  paper  written  in  cypher,  and  the 
inUTpretalion  of  thai  paper  by  a  skilful  decypherer,  niayi  in  like  manner, 
be  ropMciered  ad,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  one  and  ihp  same  thing. 
They  are  .-o,  in  fact,  just  as  much  as  one  side  of  an  algebraical  equation 
is  th-  same  thing  wjlh  the  other.  But  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  the 
wl'oie  evidence  upon  whioh  the  art  of  decy phering  proceeds,  resolves 
into  the  percepliofi  of  ide-nlitv  ? 

Kt  uiny  be  furly  questioned  loo,  whether  it  can,  with  strict  correct' 
no  s,  he  -^aid  even  of  the  simple  arlthmetital  equation  2  +  2  =  4,  ihat 
it  may  b<*  ropres^^nted  by  the  formula  a  =»  a.  The  one  is  a  proposition 
asbtrtiog  fke  equivalence  1/  two  different  expr, ssions ;^xo  ascertain' 
which  equivalence  may,  in  numberless  cases,  be  an  object  of  the  high- 
est ijnportance.  The  other  is  altogether  unmeaning  and  nugatory,  and 
ca  'Ot,  byany  possible  supposition,  admit  of  the  slightest  application 
of  »  praciical  nature.  What  opinion  then  shall  we  form  of  the  proposi- 
tion a  =  a.  w|-en  considered  as  the  represeJitative  of  iruch  a/ormwiaas 
the  hiiioinial  theorem  of  Sir  I.-aa  Neuton  ?  When  applied  to  the  equa- 
tion 2  X  *i  ==  4  (which  from  its  extreine  simplicity  and  familiarity  is  apt 
to  be  regarded  in  ihe  light  of  an  axiom)  the  paradox  does  not  appear  to 
be  «o  tnaniiesliy  extravagant  ;  hut,  in  the  other  case,  it  seems  quite  im- 
possible to  annex  to  it  any  meaning  whatever. 

I  should  .-carcely  have  been  induced  to  dwell  so  long  on  this  theory 
of  Leibnitz  concerning  mathematical  evidence,  if  I  had  not  observed 
aniong  soni**  late  logicians  (particularly  among  the  followers  of  Condil- 
la<  )  a  growing  disposition  to  extend  it  to  all  the  different  sorts  of  evi- 
den  e  resulting  from  the  various  employments  of  our  reasoning  powers. 
Condillac  himself  states  his  own  opinion  on  this  point  with  the  most  per- 
fect confidence.  <  Uevidence  de  raison  corisiste  uniquement  dotis  Pidtn- 
"  ti  e  :  'est  ce  que  nous  avons  d6monlr6.  II  faut  que  cetle  verite  soit 
"  bien  simple  pour  avoir  echappe  a  tous  les  philosophes,  quolqu'ils  eus- 
"  sent  tanl  d'int6ret  a  ^'assurer  de  Tevidence,  dont  ils  avoient  continu- 
"  elif'm»»i)t  le  mot  dans  la  b'  uche  "• 

The  fiemonstration  here  alluded  to  Is  extremely  concise ;  and  if  we 
grai  t  the  two  data  on  which  it  proceeds  must  be  univ^irsally  acknow- 
lefitrrd  to  b:  irresihtible.  The  first  is,  "  That  the.evidence  of  every  ma- 
theii  aticii  eguotion  is  that  of  identity  f  The  second,  ''That  what  are 
I*  <  ailed,  it)  the  other  sciences,  propositions  or  judgments,  arr ,  at  bottom, 
'  pre.  iseiy  ot  the  same  nature  with  equations." — But  it  is  proper,  on  thtF^ 
occasion,  to  let  our  author  speak  for  fnmself. 

♦  La  Logique,  Chap.  IX. 
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*<  Mais,  dira-t'On»  c'e?t  ainsi  qu'on  raisonne  en  matht-ruuUqu^s  oU  Ic 
:*^  raisonnemopt  se  fait  avec  des  equations.  En  sera-t-il  de  incrm  dans 
*'  lesautres  scK^nces,  ou  Ip  raisonneraent  se  fait  avecdes  propositions? 
♦'  Je  r6 ponds  <\u' equations,  propositionsjjugeittai'i^  sorjt  au  fond  )a  mcnic 
**  chose,  et  que  par  consequent  on  raisonne  de  la  inOme  n:aniere  daiis 
«'  toutes  les  sciences.*'* 

Upon  this  demonstration  I  have  no  comment  to  offer.  The  truth  of 
the  first  assumption  has  been  already  examined  at  sufficient  length  ;  and 
the  second  (which  is  only  Locke's  very  erroneous  account  ofjiuignunt, 
stated  in  terms  incomparably  more  exceptionable)  is  too  puerile  to  ad- 
mit of  refutation.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  a  writer  who,  hi  his 
earlier  years,  had  so  admirably  unfolded  the  mighty  influence  of  lan- 
guage upon  our  speculative  conclusions,  should  have  left  behind  him, 
in  ene  of  his  latest  publications,  so  memorable  an  illustration  of  his  own 
favourite  doctrine. 

It  was  manifestly  with  a  view  to  the  more  complete  establishment  of 
the  same  theory,  that  Condillac  undertook  a  work,  which  has  appeared 
since  his  death,  under  the  title  of  La  Langiie  des  Calciils  ;  and  which, 
we  arc  told  by  the  editors,  was  only  meant  as  a  prelude  to  other  labcuirs, 
more  interesting  and  more  difficult.  From. the  circumstanres  which  they 
have  stated,  it  would  seem  that  the  intention  of  the  author  was  to  ex- 
tend to  ail  the  other  branches  of  knowledge,  infeicnces  similar  to  thost 
\vhich  he  has  here  erdeavoured  to  establish  with  respect  to  uialhoma- 
lical  calculations;  and  muclj  regret  is  expressed  by  his  friends,  thai  he 
had  not  lived  to  accomplish  a  design  of  such  incalculable  importance 
to  liuman  happinej«s.  1  bel'njvel  may  safely  venture  to  asst^rt,  iliat  it 
•was  fortunate  for  his  reputation  he  proceeded  no  farther  5  as  the  se- 
quel must,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  have  afforded,  toivery  com- 
petent judge,  an  experimental  and  palpable  proof  of  the  vag\n»r.f  ws  and 
fallaciousness  of  those  views  by  which  the  undertaking  was  sujrgefted. 
In  his  posthumous  volume,  the  mathematical  precision  and  perspiruity 
of  his  details  appear  to  a  superficial  reader  to  reflect  some  part  ofthpif 
own  light  on  the  general  reasonings  with  which  they  are  blended ;  while, 
to  belter  judges,  these  reasonings  come  recommended  with  roai^y  ad- 
vantages and  with  much  additional  authority,  from  their  coincidence 
with  tiic  doctrines  of  the  Leibnitziao  school. 

It  would  probably  have  been  not  a  little  mortifying  to  this  xnoA  i,.- 
genious  and  respectable  philosopher,  to  have  discovered,  that,  in  at- 
tempting to  generalize  a  very  celebrated  theory  of  Leibnitz,  ho  ha«l 
stumbled  upon  an  obsolete  conceit,  started  in  this  island  upwards  of  a 
century  before.  "  When  a  man  reasoneth  (ftays  Hobbes)  he  d ue.i  no- 
"  thing  else  but  conceive  a  sum  total,  from  addition  of  pnrcels  ;  or  con- 
•'  ceive  a  remainder  from  subtraction  of  one  sum  from  anoliu»r;  wfiirh 
"  (if  it  be  done  by  words)  is  conceiving  of  the  consequence  ofllu*  natnes 
**  of  all  the  -parts  to  the  name  of  the  whole;  or  from  the  names  of  the 
"  whole  and  one  part,  to  the  name  of  the  other  part. — Th*}.  e  operations 
*'  are  not  incident  to  numbers  only,  but  to  all  manner  of  thinirs  that  can 
**  be  added  together,  and  taken  one  out  of  another. — lo  some,  in  whac 
**  matter  soever  there  is  place  for  addition  and  subtract  oj,  thorc  aJ?o 
"  is  place  for  reason  ;  and  where  these  have  noplr.co,  there  reason  has 
''  nothing  at  all  to  do. 

•  La  Lo^ique,  Chap,  YIII. 
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<^Out  of  all  which  we  may  define  what  that  is  which  is  meant  by  the 
'<  word  rioaonf  when  we  reckon  it  amongst  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
^<  For  reason^  in  this  sense^  is  nothing  but  reckoningy  ((hat  is,  adding  and 
**  subtracting)  of  the  consequences  of  general  names  agreed  upon,  forth« 
'^  marking  and  Hgnifying  of  our  thoughts ; — 1  say  marking  them,  when 
'<  we  reckon  by  ourselves ;  and  signtfyingi  when  we  demonstrate^  or 
"  approve  our  rerkonings  lo  other  men."* 

'  Agreeably  to  this  definition,  Hobbes  has  given  to  the  first  part  of  his 
elements  of  philosophy^  the  title  of  Computation  sive  L001CA5  evident- 
ly employing  these  two  words  as  precisely  synonymous.  From  this  tract 
I  shall  quote  a  short  paragraph,  not  certainly  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
value,  but  in  consequence  of  the  Interest  which  it  derives  from  its  coin- 
cidence with  the  speculations  ^i'  some  of  our  contemporaries.  1  traa^ 
scribe  it  from  the  Latin  edition,  as  the  antiquated  £nglish  of  the  author 
IS  apt  to  puzzle  readers  not  familiarized  to  the  peculiarities  of  bis  philo- 
sophicat  diction. 

<'  Per  ratiocinationem  autem  intelligo  coroputationem.  Coroputare 
'<  vero  est  phtrium  rerum  simui  additarum  summam  colliga-ej  vel  un4  r§ 
*^  ah  olid  detractdy  cognoscen  residuum.  Ratiocinari  igiiur  idem  est  quod 
'<  addere  et  subtrahtrt^  vel  si  quis  adjungat  his  muUiplicare  ei  dividtm, 
^  non  abnuam,  cum  multiplicatio  idem  sit  quod  aequaiium  additiOy  divir 
^^  no  quod  aequaiium  quoties  fieri  potest  siibtractio.  Recidit  itaque  ra- 
^'  tiocinatio  omnis  ad  duas  operationes  animi,  additioTiem  et  subfracHofi" 
"  em.**f  How  wonderfully  does  this  jargon  agree  with  the  asseriioo 
of  Condillac,  that  all  equations  are  propositions,  and  all  propositions 
equations !  « 

These  speMlations,  however,  of  Condillac  and  of  Hobbes  relate  to 
reasoning  in  general ;  and  it  is  with  mathematical  reasoning  a4one,  that 
we  are  immediately  concerned  at  present.  That  the  peculiar  evideuee 
with  which  this  is  accompanied  is  not  resolvable  into  the  perception  of 
identity,  has,  I  flatter  myself,  been  sufficiently  proved  in  the  beginning 
of  this  article  ;  and  the  plausible  extension,  by  Condillac,  of  the  verjr 
same  theory  to  our  reasonings  in  all  the  different  branches  of  moral  sci- 
ence, affords  a  strong  additional  presumption  in  favour  of  our  conclu- 
sion. 

From  this  long  digression,  into  which  I  have  been  insensibly  led  by 
the  errors  of  some  illustrious  foreigners  concerning  the  natnre  of  mathe- 
matical demonstration,  I  now  return  to  a  further  examination  of  tbe 
distinction  between  sciences  which  rest  ultimately  on  facts,  and  those  in 
which  difinidonB  or  hifpothesu  are  the  sole  principles  of  our  reasonings. 

*  Leviathan.  Chap.  v. 

fTbe  Logica  of  Hobbes  has  been  lately  translated  into  French,  under  the  tftle 
otCaUulouL^^gue,  by  M.  Destutt-Tracy.  Itli  annexed  to  the  third  voUilne  of 
his  Element  d^IdiQhgie^  where  it  is  honoured  with  tbe  highest  eulogies  by  tbe  in- 
genious translator.  '  L*ouvrage  en  masse  Che  observes  in  one  passage)  ro^te  d'l« 
tre  regard^  comme  un  produit  pr^ieux  des  mUitations  de  Bacon  et  deDesesrtes 
sur  le  syst^nie  d'Aristote,  et  comme  le  germe  des  progr^s  uhSrieursde  ki  scl^ 
encc."    {Diic,  Pnl,  p.  117.) 
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III. 

•  • 

Contlnaation  of  the  Subject.— Evidence  of  tlie  Mechanical  Philosophy,  not  to  he 
confounded  with  that  which  is  properly  called  Bemonslrative  or  Mathematical* 
— QppQslte  Error  of  some  late  Writers. 

Nbxt  to  geometry  and  arithmetic,  in  point  qfevidence  and  cerlainty^ 
18  that  branch  ofgeneral  physics  which  is  now  called  mechanical  phi- 
losophy ;-^a  science  in  which  the  progress  of  discovery  has  been  as- 
tonishingly rapid)  during  the  course  of  the  last  century;  and  which,  in 
the  systematical  concatenation  and  filiation  of  its  elementary  principles, 
exhibits  every  day  more  and  more  of  that  logical  simplicity  and  ele- 
gance which  we  admire  in  the  works  of  the  Greek  mathematicians.  It 
may,  I  think,  be  fairly  questioned,  whether,  in  this  department  of  know- 
ledge, the  affectation  of  mathematical  method  has  not  been  already  car- 
ried loan  excess;  the  essential  distinction  between  mechanical  and  ma- 
thematical truths  being,  in  many  of  the  physical  systems  which  have 
lately  appeared  on  the  continent,  studiously  kept  out  of  the  reader's  view, 
by  exhibiting  both,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  same  form.  A  variety 
of  circumstancesi  indeed,  conspire  to  identify  in  the  imagination,  and, 
cf  cons^aence,  to  assimilate  in  the  mode  of  their  statement}  these  two 
Tery  di(!erent  classes  of  propositions ;  but  as  this  assimilation  (beside  its 
obvioub  tendency  to  involve  experimental  facts  in  metaphysical  myste- 
ry) is  apt  occasionally  to  lead  to  very  erroneous  logical  conclusions,  it 
becomes  the  more  necessary,  in  proportion  as  it  arises  frpm  a  natural 
bias,  to  point  out  the  causes  in  which  it  has  originated,  apd  the  limita- 
tions with  which  it  ought  to  be  understood. 

The  following  slight  remarks  will  sufficiently  explain  my  general  ideas 
on  this  Important  article  of  logic. 

1.  As  the  study  of  the  mechanical  philosophy  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
inaccessible  to  those  who  have  not  received  a  regular  mathematical 
education.  It  commonly  happens,  that  a  taste  for  it  is,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, grafted  on  a  previous  attachment  to  the  researches  of  pure  or 
Abstract  mathematics.  Hence  a  natural  and  insensible  transference  to 
physical  pursuits  of  mathematical  habits  of  thinking;  and  hence  an  al- 
most unavoidable  propensity  to  give  to  the  former  science,  that  system- 
atical connexion  in  all  Its  various  conclusions,  which,  from  the  nature  oC 
Its  first  principles,  is  essential  to  the  latter,  but  which  can  never  belong 
t^  any  science  which  has  its  foundations  laid  in  facts  collected  from  ex- 
perience and'  observation. 

2.  Another  circumstance  which  has  co-operated  powerfully  with  the 
former  in  producing  the  same  ^ect,  is  that  proneness  to  simplification 
which  has  misled  the  mind,  more  or  less,  in  all  its  researches ;  and 
which,  in  natural  philosophy,  is  peculiarly  encouraged  by  those  beauti- 
ful analogies  which  are  observable  among  different  physical  phenome- 
na ;-^analogies)  at  the  same  time,  which  however  pleasing  to  the  fancy, 
cannot  always  be  resolved  by  our  reason  into  one  general  law.  In  a 
remarkable  analogy,  for  example,  which  presents  itself  between  the 
eouality  of  action  and  re-action  in  the  collision  of  bodies,  and  what  ob- 
tains in  their  mutual  attractions,  the  coincidence  is  so  perfect,  as  to  en- 
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able  U3  to  comprehend  all  the  various  facts  in  the  same  tlieorero ;  and  it 
is  diilficult  to  resist  the  temptation  which  it  seenas  to  ofifer  to  our  ingenu- 
ity, of  attempting  to  trace  it,  in  both  cases,  to  some  common  pfinciple. 
Such  trials  of  theoretical  skill  I  would  not  be  understood  to  censure  in- 
discriminately ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  thai 
il  is  et  once  more  unexceptionable  in  point  of  sound  logic,  and  more 
satisfactory  to  the  learner  to  establish  the  fact,  in  particular  cases,,  by 
an  appeal  to  experiment;  and  to  state  the  law  of  actiou  and  re-aclion 
in  ihe  coiiision  of  bodies,  as  well  as  (hat  which  regulates  the  mutual 
tendencies  of  bodies  towards  each  other,  merely  as  g»?ueral  rules  which 
have  been  obtained  by  induction,  and  which  are  found  to  hold  invariably 
as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  nature  extends.* 

An  additional  example  may  be  useful  for  the  illustration  of  the  same 
subject.  It  is  well  known  to  be  a  general  principle  in  mechanics,  thai 
wheni  by  means  of  any  machine,  two  heavy  bodies  counterpoise  eadi 
eiher^  and  are  then  made  to  move  Xofreihetf  the  quantities  of  motion 
with  which  one  descends,  and  the  other  ascends  perpendicularly,  are 
equal  This  equili{)rium  bears  such  a  resemblance  to  the  case  of  two 
movirioj  bodies  stopping  each  other,  when  they  meet  together  with  equal 
quantitir'i  of  motion,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  writers,  the  cause  of 
an  equi'ibrium  in  the  several  machines  is  sufficiently  explained,   by  re- 

♦  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Robiiion,  in  Itls  Elements  of  Mcrhanicivl  PhUcsophy 
thi't  *'  Sir  Is  lac  Newton,  in  the  ^t-neral  scholium  on  the  laws  of  motion,  seems  to 
consider  liie  equality  of  action  an  J  re-action,  as  an  axiom  deduced  from  the  rela- 
lions  ot'  ideas.  JJnt  tfUc  C'^^vs  Mr.  Robison)  seems  doubtful.  Because  a  majmet 
Ciiiises  tlitr  imn  to  appmacb  towards  it,  it  does  not  appear  that  we  necesfariiy  shp- 
pose  li.^i  iron  also  attracts  tlie  magnet.*'  In  confii-mation  of  this  he  remarks.  Out 
Ho^vviilistandi'ig  the  previous  conclusions  of  Wallis,  Wren,  and  Huyg.hens,  about 
the  inMtu'i.  cquil,  ami  contrury  action  of  solid  bod.es  in  their  collisions,  "Newton 
himst-.f  '.'jI*-  pi'rfsh'.KCtl  t)u»t,  because  the  sun  attracted  tlie  planets,  these  also  at. 
traC*t<J  :'i''  4M  ;  ^lul  ih-it  l.c  ij  at  much  pains  to  point  out  phenomena  to  aslrono* 
HiCrs,  \r^  v^AuYi  this  may  Reproved,  when  the  art  of  observation  shall  be  sufH- 
r.icf.lly  pt.rfecied,^'  Accon-iiiig-ly,  Mr.  Robison,  with  great  propriety,  content^ 
lumseif  vvuii  b'atinj^'  this  triiid  law  of  motion,  as  a  f:\ct  **  with  respect  to  all  bodies, 
on  whici  we  can  ntakc  experiment  or  observation  fit  for  deciding  the  ciucstion.'*' 

in  the  \ciy  n.^t  paragi-upli,  however,  he  proceeds  thus  :  "  As  it  is  an  universal 
law,  \\i:  cannot  ri^  ourselves  of  the  persuasion  that  it  depends  on  some  general 
pvncin'c  wliich  influences  all  the  matter  in  the  universe  ;'' — to  Which  observation 
ht-  5>uf)j!>in.s  a  oonjecuire  or  hypothesis  concerning  the  nature  of  this  princ»i)le  m- 
c;»nse.  FoiMio  outline  of  his  theory  I  must  refer  you  to  his  own  statement.  '^Se; 
t'^rntnfs  ofjyje,  hanical  J'hilo3ophx/,  Vol.  I.  pp.  124,  125.  126.) 

Ot  tde  t.iiiacicnsp.css  of  s\n«l,r'tical  reasoning's  concerning  physical  phcnomen'i, 
the-e  ci.i;iQi  be  a  stronger  proof,  tjian  the  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  mu.-A  emi- 
nr.u  |)hj|';sophers  wjthi  respect  u>  the  species  of  evidence  on  which  the  third  law 
of  motion  rests.  On  ihij  point,  a  direct  oppo^jition  may  be  remarked  in  the  vjev.s 
ofijjrI».aac  Newton,  and  of  his  illustrious  friend  and  comroentr.tor,  Afr.  Macl.iu- 
c.n  ;  the  former  seeming  to  lean  to  the  supposition,  that  it  is  a  corollary  deduc.bte 
a^p.-iuri  from  abstract  principles  ;  while  t!»e  latter  (manifestly  con^idennt;  it  as  the 
<-i.'cc'.  (;"i.n  .vrbAraryaiTa'iLjement)  5\ron^-lv  recommend^  it  to  ihe  uttenlion  cf  tl>os*"r 
v.l.i-  dcil[;'.t  m  tlie  iu\e^t:4;ation  of  final  causes/"*  My  oWj»  idea  V»  that,  in  tjic 
pr.'^<--U '^•..it«  ofoui  kn'fvl»:rare,  i*  i«.  at  oice  more  yyfe  and  more  Icjjjical,  to^or- 
ai'Js;.-  it  n.,- >^|<  -ci  ;i;,  PXp,.,.  Pj^Mil^i,!  iTi.t!^.  ;  \.ill.oiil  \f.i'iunng*  to  ueciv'e  T>^cilivcl> 
one. tilt.;  si'lcii  liu.  m:!s'-un  \'-;  tu  'h-;  u^Lt^:.c  of  h.ial  cau/j^,  it  fortri.'-.ttc^' 
«tar'ob  m  O'j'aIoi'.io  .uj  iVoir  -u*  ii  -l-jjio'a.s  s■.^ec^l^^tion'i. 

•-  A''.-OMiilorN.wt<...rt  P!.i]^,.  >p^  ^r  al  J)  -oo'xra's      \\z  M  II.  Chip   ::  ^  '■?• 
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«iarlciag,  <<  that  a  body  always  loses  as  much  motbn  as  it  oomimmi* 
^  caCes.''  Hence  it  js  inferred,  that  when  two  heavy  bodies  are  so  cir» 
cotnslanced,  that  one  cannot  descend  without  causing  the  other  to  as- 
cend at  the  same  ticne,  and  with  the  same  quantity  of  motion^  both  of 
these  bodies  must  necessarily  continue  at  rest.  But  this  reasoning, 
Jiowever  plausible  it  may  seem  to  be  at  first  sight,  is  by  no  means  satis^ 
fiu:tory ;  for  (as  Dr.  Hamilton  has  justly  observed*)  when  we  say,  that 
one  body  iomnnmitates  its  motion  to  another,  we  must  suppose  the  nio« 
lion  to  etist,  Jirst  in  the  one,  and  afterwards  in  the  other ;  whereas,  in 
the  case  of  the  machine,  the  ascent  of  the  one  body  cannot,  by  any  con^ 
ceivable  refinement,  be  ascribed  to  a  communication  of  motion  frcm  the 
body  which  is  descending  at  the  same  moment ;  and,  therefore,  (ad- 
inilting  the  truth  of  the  general  lawwhirh  obtains  in  the  collision  of 
bodies)  we  might  suppose,  that  in  the  machine,  the  superior  weight  of 
the  heavier  body  would  overcome  the  tighter,  and  cause  it  to  move 
upwards  with  the  same  quantity  of  motion  with  which  itself  moves 
downwards.  In  perusing  a  pretended  demonstration  of  this  sort,  a  <itu- 
dent  is  dissatisfied  and  puzzled  ;  not  from  the  difficulty  of  the  subject^ 
which  is  obvious  to  every  capacity,  but  from  the  illogical  and  inoonclu* 
sive  reasoning  to  which  his  assent  is  requlred.t 

,  3.  To  these  remarks  it  may  be  added,  that  even  when  one  proposi* 
tion  in  natural  philosophy  is  logically  deducible  from  another,  it  may 
frequently  be  expedient,  in  communicating  the  elements  of  the  science, 
to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  consequence,  as  well  as  the  principle,  by 
experiment.  This  I  should  apprehend  to  be  proper,  wherever  a  consa- 
qoence  is^  inferred  from  a  principle  less  familiar  and  intell^ble  than  it* 
self;  a  thing  wtiich  must  occasionally  happen  in  phvsics,  from  the  com- 
plete incorporation  (if  I  may  use  the  expression;  which  In  modem 
times,  has  taken  place  between  physical  truths  and  the  discoveries  of 
mathematicians.  The  necessary  effect  of  this  incorporation  was,  to 
give  to  natural  philosophy  a  mathematical  form,  and  to  systematize  its 
conclusions,  as  far  as  possible,  agreeably  to  rules  suggested  by  mathe- 
matical mathod. 

In  pure  mathematics,  where  the  truths  which  we  investigate  are  all 
co-existent  in  point  of  time,  it  is  universally  allowed,  that  one  proposi- 
tion is  said  to  be  a  consequeuce  of  another,  only  with  a  reference  to 
our  established  arrangements.  Thus  all  the  properties  of  the  circle 
might  be  as  rigorously  deduced  from  aiiy  one  general  property  of  the 

*  See  Philosophical  Essays,  by  Hugh  Hamilton,  D.  D.  Professor  of  Pbilosopby 
in  the  Uotversity  of  Dublin,  p.  135»  et  seq.  3d  Edit.    (London,  1772.) 

f  Tfie  following  obsenratk>D  of  9r.  Hamilton  places  this  question  in  its'true 
point  of  view.  "  However,  as  the  theorem  above  mentioned  is  a  very  elegant  one, 
it  ought  certainly  to  be  Uken  notice  of  in  every  treatise  of  mechanics,  and -may 
serve  as  a  very  good  index  of  an  equiUMum  in  all  machines  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  we  can  from  thence,  or  from  any  one  general  principle,  explain  the  nature 
and  effiectB  of  all  the  mechanic  powers  in  a  satisfactory  manner.^' 

Vo  the  same  purpose,  it  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Maclaurin,  that  ^Hhougfa  it  be 
Qseful  and  agreeable,  to  observe  how  uniformly  this  principle  prevails  in  engines 
of  every  sort,  throughout  the  whole  of  mechanics,  in  all  cases  where  an  ^gutiiftfitim 
takes  place ;  yet  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  rest  the  evidence  of  so  important  a 
doctrine  upon  a  proof  of  this  kind  only."  Aeeomt  o/  JVhseMi't  IWMowHf  t,  B.  Db 
c.a 
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curve,  as  from  the  equality  of  the  radii.  But  it  does  nol  tlierefore  M* 
low,  that  all  these  arrangemeots  would  be  equally  oonvenient?  ootlf^ 
oofitniry,  it  is  evtdeotly  usefdl,  and  indeed  necessary,  to  lead  the  mindy 
as  6r  as  the  thing  is  practicable^  from  what  is  simple  to  what  is  more 
complex.  The  misfortune  Is,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  carry  thisnile 
onivervaliy  into  execution  ;  and,*  accordingly,  in  the  most  elegant  geo» 
metrical  treatises  which  have  yet  appeared,  instances  occur,  in  which 
ooRsequeaces  are  deduced  from  principles  more  complicated  than  them* 
aslves.  9oeh  inversions,  however,  of  what  may  justly  l>e  regarded  as 
the  natural  order,  must  always  be  felt  by  the  author  as  a  subject  cf  re^ 
gret ;  and,  in  proportion  to  their  frequency,  they  detract  both  from  the 
beauty,  and  from  the  didactic  simplicity  of  his  general  design. 

The  same  thing  often  happens  in  the  elementary  doctrines  of  natural 
philosophy.  A  very  obvious  example  occum  in  the  different  demonstra* 
lions  given  by  writers  on  meohanics,  from  the  resohition  of  the  fareea^ 
of  the  fundamental  proposition  concerning  tiie  lever ;— demonstrations 
in  which  tlie  proposition,  even  in  the  simple  case  wiien  the  directions 
of  the  forces  are  supposed  to  he  parallel,  is  inferred  from  a  process  of 
reason  involving  one  of  the  most  refined  principles  employed  in  theme^* 
chanical  philosophy.  I  do  not  object  to  this  arrangement  as  illogical) 
nor  do  I  presume  to  say  that  it  is  injudicious.*  1  woufd  only.suggeat 
the  propriety,  in  such  instances,  of  confirmiog  and  illustrating  the  con* 
dusiioii,  by  an  appeal  to-experiment ;  an  appeal  which,  in  natural  pb^ 
Moso|ihy,  possesses  an  authority  equal  to  that  which  is  generally,  but 
very  improperly,  considered  as  a  mathematical  demonstration  of  phy- 
sical truths.  In  pure  geometiy,  no  reference  to  the  senses  canbea4« 
mitted,  but  in  the  way  of  illustration ;  and  any  such  reference,  in  tlm 
moat  trifling  step  ^f  a  demonstration^  vitiates  the  whole.    But,  in  natn* 

.*  In  Mmf  of  these  demsnstRitions,  however,  thereos  s  loi^ieal  iaconsistency  sa 
glariiHp  that  I  oinnot  resist  the  temptation  of  poioting^  it  out  ber^  t^tigood'xn^ 
stance  of  that  undue  predilection  for  mathematical  evidence,  in  the  exposition  of 
phytital  principles,  wliich  is  conspicuous  in  many  elementary  treatises.  I  allude 
to  those  demonstrations  of  the  property  of  the  lever,  in  which,  Sfter  attempting  to 
prove  the  g«icra1  theorem,  on  the  supposition  that  Ae  directtow  of  the  forces  meet 
in  a  point,  ilie  same  conclusion  is  extetKled  to  the  s'miple  caae  in  which  these  d^ 
teciions  are  parallel,  by  tbe  JicHen  (for  it  deserves  no  other  name)  of  coDceiviog 
oarallel  lines  to  meet  at  an  infinite  distance,  or  lo  form  with  each  other  an  ai^Ie  in- 
finitely small.  It  is  straiige,  that  such  a  proof  should  ever  have  been  thought  more 
satisfactoiy  than  the  direct  evidence  of  our  Senses.  How  much  more  reasotuible 
end  pleasinj^  to  begin  with^  the  simple  case  (which  may  be  easily  brought  to  the 
test  of  experiment,}  and  tlien  to  deduce  from  it,  by  the  resolution  of  forces,  the 
general  proposition !  fiven  Dr.  Hamilton  bimself^  who  has  treated  of  the  me* 
chanicai  powers  with  much  ingenuity,  seems  to  have  imagined,  that  by  demonstra- 
ting the  theoreib,  in  all  its  cases,  mm  the  composition  and  resolution  of  forces 
alone,  he  had  brought  the  whole  subject  within  the  Compass  bf  |:fure  geometry.— 
It  could  scarcely,  however,  (one  should  think)  have  escaped  him,  that  every  valid 
'deraonstraiion  of  the  oomposition  of  foiees  mast  necessarily  assume  as  o>bei; 
that  *^  when  a  body  is  acted  upon  by  a  force  parallel  to  a  straight  line  given  in  po- 
sit ion,  this  force  has  no  effect  either  to  accelerate  or  to  retard  the  progress  of  ths 
body  towards  thai  line.^'  Is  not  this  fkct  much  farther  removed  from  commoi^b- 
•ervation  thaa  the  fundaasental  property  of  the  lever,  which  is  familiar  to  every 
peasant  taui  even  to  6very  savage  ?  And  yet  the  sanife  author  objects  to  the  demon- 
stration ofHuyghens,  that  it  depends  opon  a  principle,  'which  (he  says)  suf Al  »of 
l^te^fwiiMenat»MNSBn«i— that  ••when  two  equal  b«id]es  are  placed  00  the  arfns 
q(f  a  lever,  that  which  is  furthest  from  thejukrum  wUi  preponderate," 


mI  pluioiDpbyy  all  <mr  namrnvf^  oiiiM  hegro||aded  on  principtet  for 
wiiiob  no  evidance  buMhat  of  sense  can  be  dtaiqed  $  and  the  proposi- 
tions which  we  establUh^  differ  fron  each  other  only  as  they  are  ded% 
4)ed  from  each. principles  komediateiy I  or  by  the  intervention  of  i^  map 
Ihematacal  demomtcatioo.  An  axperiaenuLl  proofy  therefore^  of  any 
particular  physical  truths  when  it  can  be  conveniently  obtained*  i^Vt 
though  it  may  not  always  be  the  most  elegant  or  the  most  expedient 
.way  of  introducing  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the  atodent,  is  aa  .rigorous  and 
tL»  ^atisia^ory  as  i^ny  other-;  for  the  intervention  of  a  processor  n)athe>- 
matlcal  reasoning  can  never  bettow  oa  onr  conclusions  a  greater  degree 
of  certainty  than  our  principles  popsessed^* 

I  have  been  led  to  enlarge  on  these  topics  by  that  unqualified  appljr 
oattou  of  mathematical  method  tophysios,  wbieh  has  been  fashioiuhblf 
ibr  many  years  past  among  ioreign  writers ;  and  which  seema  to  have 
originated  chiefly  in  4he  commanding  influence  which  th<e  geniua  and 
learning  of  Leibnita  have  so  long  maintained  over  the  scientmc  taste  of 
oioei  European  natioo8.t    In  anaccounti  lately  publishedi  of  the  Lift 

.  *  Several  of  the  foregoing  rei^arks  w^re.  suggested  by  certain  peculiarities  of 
opinion  relative  to  the  distinct  provinces  of  experimental  and  of  mathematical  evi- 
mice  in  tbe  study  of  physics^  which  were  entertained  by  my  learned  and  excellent 
fHcnd,  th«  late  Mr.  Robtson.  Though  himself  a  most  enliightnied  and  zealods 
«d¥Deate  for  the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  he  Is  well  known  X6  have  formed  his 
scientific  taste  chiefly  npon  the  mechanical  phUosophers  of  the  continent,  and, -in 
consequence  of  this  circumstance,  to  have  undervalued,  exptrimentt  wherever  a 
possibility  offered  of  Introducing  mathematical^  or  even  metaphysical  reasoning. 
*<6ffhis  bias  Various  traces  occur,  both  in  his  Elements  of  Mechanical  Philosophy, 
and  m.  the  vslanble  articles  which  he  fUmished  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

*  f  Tbe  following  very  eztiaofdinary  passage  oocufa  in  a  letter  from  Leibnitx  tb 
Mr.  Oldenburg : 

<•  f;go  id  agere  constitui,  u^i  pnrouro  otium  naclusero,  at  rem  omnem  me* 
chanicam  reducam  ad  puram  geometriam ;  probleroataque  circa  elateria,  et  aqua(i^ 
et  pendiila,.  et  proj.ecta,  et  solidorum  resisteutiam*  et  frictiones,  &c  deQmadli 
Quae  hactenus  attigit  nema  Credo  autem  rem  omnem  iiunc  esse  in  potestate  i 
jtx  quo  cirqa  regulas  motoiun  mihi  peaitus  perfectis  demonstrationibus  satisfectl  i 
neque  ^icquaia  i^pltus  in  eo  ganere  desidero.  Tot«  autem  res,  quod  mireris, 
i>ende  exsxiomate  metaphysico  pulciierrimo,  quod  non  mino^  momenti  est  circa 
xnotum,  quam  hoc,  totum.  esse  mauu  paste,  circa  magnitudinem.^'—^ ^aASmi 
jCjperfl*  Vpl.IU.'p.633.) 

Tht  b^autifiiimetaphifHtial  axiom  hert  referred  to  by  Leibnitz,  is  plainly  the 
principle  (dike  wugdent  rtoMon  /  and  it  is  not  n  little  remarkable,  that  the  highest 
praise  which  he  had  to  bestow  upon  it  was,  to  compare  it  to  Euclid's  axion. 
•<^That  the  whole  is  fpreater  than  its  part.^*  Upon  this  principle  of  the  tuJSdent 
VrMoit,  I^eibnitz,  as  ^.well  known,,  conceived  that  a  complete  system  of  physical 
science  might  be  built,  as  he  thought  the  whole  ofmathematical  science  resolya^ 
"ble  into  the  principles  of  ideatity  and  of  contradiction.— By  the  first  of.  thefc  prin- 
ciples  (it  may  noi.be  eltogether  superfluous  to  add)  .is  tp  be  understood  the  max- 
.im,  ^  Whatever  is^  is ;"  ^  the  second,  the  maxim*  that  '*  It  is  impossible  for  the 
Mme  thing  to  he  and  not  to  be  k^'— two  ouixims  which,,  it  isevidtDt,.arc;only  dir- 
ierent  expressions  of  the  same  pruposition*. 

In  the  rema^rks  made  by  Lodce  on  tbe  logical  inutility  of  matkfmatia^  9jfi0m%, 
sad.pn  the-logical  danger  of  assuming  mttathfmctU  axioms,  as-,  the  principles  of 
our  reasoningi  in  other  scienocs,  I  think  it  highly  probable*,  that  he  had  a  secret 
feference  to  the  philosophical  writings  and  epistolary  cojercsp<md^ceof  l^ibnits. 
^This  appears  to  me  tojTunush  a  key  to  some  of  Locke*?  observi^tisns^  the  scope  of 
which  Or.  Beidpffofesses  his  inahoity  ta  discover.    One  scatenoe»  In  partieuiar,. 
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and  WritinfTs  of  Dr.  Reid,  I  have  taken  noticeof  scNiMOtber  inconTe^ 
niences  resulfinirfroin  it,  stiH  more  imporlaDt  thfinthe  introdaction  of 
an  unsound  logic  into  the  eleiHeiits  of  natural  pbtlosophy ;  in  parttcukn-, 
ef  the  obvious  tendency  which  it  has  to  withdraw  the  attention  from 
that  unity  of  design  which  it  is  the  noblest  employment  of  philosophy  to 
illustrate,  by  disguising  it  under  the  semblance  of  an  eternal  and  neces* 
sary  order,  similar  to  what  the  mathematician  delights  to  trace  among 
the  mutual  relations  of  quantities  and  figures.  The  consequence  has 
been,  (in  too  many  phj'sical  systems.)  to  level  the  study  of  nature,  in 
point  of  moral  Interest,  with  the  investigations  of  the  algebraist; — an 
effect  too  which  has  taken  place  most  remarkably,  where,  from  the  sub* 
Bmity  of  the  sabject,  it  was  least  tc^  be  expectedr^in  the  application  of 
the  mechanical  philosophy  to  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens.  ^  Baton 
this  very  extensive  and  important  topic  I  must  not  enter  at  present 

In  the  opposite  extreme -to  the  error  which-  I  have  now  been  en* 
deavouring'to  correct,  is  a  paradox  which  was  broached,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  by  the  late  ingenious  Dr.  Beddoes  ;  and  which  has  since 
been  adopted  by  some  writers  whose  names  are  better  entitled,  on  a 
question  of  this  sort,  to  give  weight  to  their  opinions.*    By  the  parti- 

on  which  he  has  ftnimarl verted  with  some  severity,   is,  in  my  opinion  distinctly 
pointed  at  the  letter  to  Mr  Oldenburg,  quoted  in  the  beginning  of  this  note. 

^^  Mr.  Loeke  farther  says  (I  borrow  Dr.  Reid^s  own  at^Ltemcnt)  that  maxims  are 
not  of  use  to  help  men  forward  in  the  adTanceinent  of  the  sciences,  or  new  discov* 
eries  of  yet  unknown  truths  :  thiCt  Npwton,  in  the  discoveries  be  has  made  in  his 
never  enough  to  be  admired  book,  has  not  been  assisted  by  the  general  maxira^ 
whatever  is,  is  $  or  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part,  or  the  like.'' 

As  the  letter  to  Oldenburg  is  dated  in  1676^  (twelve  years  before  the  publics- 
tion  of  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding)  and  as  Leibnitz  expresses  a  desire 
that  it  may  be  communicated  lo  Mr.  Newton,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that 
Locke  had  read  it ;  and  it  reflects  infinite  honour  on  his  sagacity,  that  he  seems, 
St  that  early  period,  to  have  foreseen  the  extensive  influence  which  the  errors  of 
this  illostrious  man  werp  so  long  to  maintain  over  the  opinions  of  the  learned  world* 
The  truth  is,  that  even  then  he  prepared  a  reply  to  some  reasonings  which,  at  the 
distance  of  a  century,  were  to  mislead,  both  in  physics  and  in  logic,  the  first  phi- 
losophers in  Europe. 

If  \hese  conjee  lures  be  well  founded,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Dr.  Held  has 
not  only  failed  in  his  defence  of  maxima  against  Locke's  attack ;  but  that  he  has 
totally  misapprehended  the  aim  of  Locke's  argument. 

**■  I  answer  (says  he,  in  the  paragraph  immediately  following  that  which  was 
quoted  above,)  the  first  of  these  maxims  (whatever  is,  isj  is  an  identical  proposi- 
tion, of  no  u^e  in  mathematics,  or  in  any  other  science  The  second,  (that  the 
whoL  is  {greater  than  a  part)  is  often  used  by  Newton,  and  by  idl  mathematicians, 
and  many  demonsirations  rest  upon  it«  In  general,  Newton,  as  well  as  all  other 
mattiematicians,  grounds  his  demonstrations  of  mathematical  propositions  upon  the 
axioms  laid  down  by  Euclid,  or  upon  propositions  which  have  been  before  demon- 
strated by  help  of  these  axioms. 

**But  It  deserves  lo  be  particularly  observed,  that  Newton^  intending  in  the 
third  book  of  his  JPn'nci/^a  to  give  a  more  scientific  form  to  the  physical  part  of 
astronomy,  which  he  Ditd  at  first  composed  in  a  popular  form,  thought  proper  to 
follow  the  example  of  Euclid,  and  to  lay  down  first,  tn  what  he  calls  Regilae  PfU- 
loaophandi,  and  in  his  Phenomena^  the  first  principles  which  he  assames  in  his  rea- 
soninj^ 

••  Nothing,  therefore,  could  have  been  more  unluckily  adduced  by  Mr.  Locke  to 
•uppori  his  av<>r8ton  t  first  principles,  than  ihe  example  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.*'— 
CJE99mf9  on  the  Int.  Pmoert,  pp.  647,  648,  4to  edit.) 

*IsUtideberemore.partiGfilarlyto  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Leslie,  whose  bigfa 
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flftiw  of  this  new  doctrine  it  seems  to.  be  imagiiiedy  that»-so  far  from, 
pbjsicsb^ingabrftoch  of  mathematLcs^-^mathematics,  and  more  par- 
ticolarlj  geometry,  is,  in  reality,  only  a  branch  of  physics.  '*  The  ma-^ 
^  thematical  sciences  (says  Dr.  Beddoes)  are  sciences  of  experiujent 
*<  and  observation,  founded  solely  on  the  induction  of  particular  facts  ;« 
<^  aa  much  so  as  mechanics,  astronomy,  optics,  or  chemistry.  In  the 
'^  kind  of  evidence  there  is  no  difference  ;  for  it  originates  from  per^ 
^  ception  in  all  these  cases  alike  ;  but  mathematical  experiments  are 
<^  more  simple,  and  more  perfectly  within  the  grasp  of  our  senses,  and. 
^^  our  perceptions  of  mathematical  objects  are.clearer."* 
.  A  doctrine  essentially  the  same,  though  expressed  in  terms  not  quite^ 
so  revolting,  has  been  lately  sanctioned  by  Mr.  L'^slie ;  and  it  is  to  his. 
mew  of  the  argument  that  I  mean  to  confine  my  attention  at  present. 
^^  The  whole  structure  of  geometry  (he  remarks)  is  grounded  on  the 
^  «iaiple  comparison  of  triangles  |  and  all  the  fundamental  theorems 
*^  which  relate  to  this  coosparison,  derive  their  evidence  from  the  nur^ 
^  superposition  of  the  triangles  themselves ;  a  mode  of  proof  which,  in 
^*  reality,  is  nothing  but  an  ultimate  appeal,  though  of  the  easiest  and 
'^  most  familiar  kind,  to  external  ohservation."t    And,  in  another  pas- 

and  iustly  merited  repatation,  both  as  a  mathematician  and  an  experimentalist, 
tenoers  it  indispensably  necessary. for  me  to  take  notice  of  some  fundamental  lo- 
|pcal  mistakes,  which  he  appears  to  me  to  have  committed  in  the  course  of  those 
ingenious  excursions,  in  which  he  occasionally  indulges  himself,  beyond  the 
strict  limits  of  bis  favourite  studies. 

*  Into  this  trun  of  thinking.  Dr.  Beddoes  inlbmis  us,  he  was  first  led  by  Mr.* 
Home  Tooke's  speculatbn^  concerning  language.  ^  In  whatever  study  you  are 
engaged,  to  leave  difficulties  behind  is  distressing :  and  when  thes^  diffipulties 
occur  at  your  very  entrancy  pon  a  science,  professing  to  be  so  clear  and  certain 
as  geometry,  your  feelings  necome  still  more  nncomfor table ;  and  you  are  dissat- 
isfied with  your  own  power<i  of  comprehension  I  therefore  think  it  due  to  the  au- 
thorof  BIIBA  nT£FO£NTA,  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  him  for  i«l 
Ueving  me  from  this  aoH  of  disiress.  For  although  1  had  often  made  the  attempt, 
I  could  never  solve  certain  difficulties  in  Euclid,  till  my  reflections  were  revived 
and  assisted  by  Mr.  Tooke's  discoveries J*^  (See  Ob$erva(ima  on  the  J^ature  of  De* 
monttrative  Evidence,  London,  X793,  pp.  5,  and  15.) 

f  Elements  of  Geometry  and  of  Geometrical  Analysis,  &c.  by  Mr. 'Leslie,  Edin- 
burgh,  1809. 

The  assertion  that  the  vhole  structure  of  geometry  is  founded  on  the  comparii 
son  of  triangles,  is  expressed  in  terms  too  unqualified.  D'Alembert  has  mentioned, 
another  principle  aa  not  less  fundamental,  the  measurement  of  angles  by  circular 
arches.  "  Les  propositions  fondamentales  de  geom€trie  peuvent  dtre  r^duites  i 
deux ;  la  mesure  des  angles  par  les  arcs  de  cercle,  et  le  principe  de  la  superposi- 
tion.'' CEi^mena  det  Phihaophiet  An.  G^om^trie.J  The  same  writer,  however, 
justly  obsen^,  in  another  part  of  his  worksi  ihat  the  measure  of  angles  by  cir- 
cular  arcs,  is  itself  dependent  on  the  principle  of  superposition ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, however  extensive  and  important  in  its  application,  it  is  entitled  only  to 
rank  with  what  he  calls  j^'nct^«  of  a  second  order,  *•*  La  mesure  des  angles  par 
les  arcs  de  cercle  d^crit  de  leur  sommSt,  est  elle-m£me  dSpendantedu  principe 
de  la  superposition.  Car  quand  on  dit  que  U  mesure  U'un  angle  est  Pare  circulaire 
d6;rttd€  somm^t,  un  veut  dire  que  si  deux  angles  soni  6gaux,  les  angles  dicrits 
de  leur  sommfit  k  mSme  rayon  seront  6gaux  ;  v€rit6  qui  se  d^montre  par  le  prin* 
cipe  de  la  superposition,  comme  tout  gSom^trie  taut  soil  pen  initiS  dans  cette 
science  le  sentihi  fiicikmenU*  C^daireiitetnene  ear  k$  Ei^neus  de  Ff^oe^t 
§IV. 
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sage:  ^'Geometry,  like  the  other  sdenoes  which  am  notcoooernoj 
^  about  the  operations  of  mind,  rests,  ultimaiel j  on  exterAai  obeerva* 
^  tioos.  But  those  uUimate  facts  are  so  fe«r»  so  distinct  and  obviousi 
<<  that  the  subsequent  train  of  reasonine;  is.  safely  pursued  to  unruBttad 
<^  extent,  without  ever  appealing  tigainio  the  evidence  of  the  seoaes^^'* 
-  Before  proceeding  to  make  any  remarks  on  this  theory,  it  is*proper 
to  premise,  that  it  involves  two  separate  oonsideralions^  whlcb  it  ia  of 
material  consequence  to  distinguish  from  each  other.  The  first  isy  Aat 
extension  aud  figure  (the  an l^eots  of  g^eometry)  are  qualiliesofbodhf 
which  are  made  known  to  ub  by  our  external  senses  alone,  and  whicih 
actnaUy  fall  under  the  consideration  of  the  natural  philosopher,  asweli 
as  of  the  mathematician.  The  second,  that  the  whole  fabric  of  geo» 
metrical  science  rests  on  the  comparison  of  triangles,  in  forming  which 
comparison,  we  are  ultimately  obliged  to  appeal  (in  the  same  manner 
as  in.establishing  the  first  principles  of  physios)  to  a  sensible  and  experi- 
mental proof. 

1.  In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  allegations,  it  might  perhaps  be  sof» 
ficient  to  observe,  that  in  order  to  identify  two  sciences,  it  is  not  enough 
to  state,  that  they  are  both  conversant  about  the  same  objects ;  if  is 
necessary  farther  to  show,  that  in  both  cases,  the  objects  are  considered 
in  the  same  point  of  view,  and  give  employment  to  the  same  faculfles 
of  the  mind.  The  poet;  the  painter,  the  gardener^  and  tlie  botaniat) 
are  all  occupied  in  various  degrees  and  m(Mles,  with  the  study  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom:  yet  who  lias  evei;  thought  of  confounding- theif 
several  pursuits  under  one  common  name  ?  The  natural  historian,  the 
civil  historian,  the  moralist,  the  logician^  the  dramatist,  and  the  states- 
man, are  all  engaged  in  the  study  of  man,  and  of  the  principles  of  htt# 
man  nature ;  yet  how  widely  discriminated  are  these  various  depart- 
ments of  science  and  of  art  I  how  difierent  arettie  kinds  of  evidence  on 
which  they  respectively  rest  i  how  different  the  intellectual  habits 
which  they  have  a  tendency  to  form  1  Indeed,  if  this  mode  of  geaerali< 
zation  were  to  be  admitted  as  legitimate,  it  would  lead  at  to  blend  all 
the  objects  of  science  into  one  and  the  same  mass  ;  in  aa  much  a»  it  ifc 
by  the  same  impressions  on  our  external  senses,  that  our  intellectual  fa^ 
culties  are,  in  the  first  instance,  roused  to  action,  and  all  the  first  ele* 
ments  of  our  knowledge  unfolded. 

In  the  instance,  however,  before  us,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  spe* 
ciality,  or  rather  singularity,  which  renders  the  attempt  to  identify  the 
objects  of  geometrical  and  of  physical  science,  incomparably  more  illo* 
gical  than  it  would  be  to  classify  poetry  with  botany,  or  the  natural  his- 
tory of  man  with  the  political  history  of  nations.  This  speciality  arises 
from  certain  peculiarities  in  the  metaphysical  nature  of  those  temHU 
ffualUies  which  fall  under  the  consideration  of  thegeometeu  and  whioh 
led  me,  in  a  different  work,  to  distinguish  them  from  other  sensible 
qualities  (both  primary  and  secondary,)  by  bestowing  onnhem  the  Uthft 

Instead,  therefore,  of  saying,  that  the  whole  structure  of  geometry  is  grounded 
on  the  comparison  of  triangles,  it  would  be  ipore  correct  to  say«  that  it  is  g^nod* 
td  on  the  principle  of  superposition. 

*  Elements  of  Geometry  and  of  Geometrical  Aaaly8i%  p*.453; 
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<t wuitkanalical  aff^dkms  vf  matter*  -  Oftheie  niatbematiea]  sffeo- 
Cioos  (magnitudsfindjigure^j  our  first  notions  are,  no  doubt,  derived 
(«8  well  as  of  hardness,  softness,  roughness,  and  smootfoness)  from  xhh 
eierdse  of  our  external  sense?;  but  it  is  equaHy  certain,  that  when  the" 
notions  of  magnitude,  and  figure  have  once  been  acquired,  themiod  is 
Immediately  led  to  consider  them  as  attributes  of  space  no  less  tban^of 
body ;  and  (abstracting  theoventirely  from  the  other  sensible  qualities 
perceived  in  conjunction  with  them,)  becomes  impressed  wKh  an  irre* 
slitible  conviction,  that  their  existence  is  necessary  and  eternal,  and 
tint  It  would  remain  unchanged  if  all  the  bodies  in  the  universe  were 
annibilated.  It  b  not  our  business  here  to  inquire'  into  the  origin  and 
grounds  of  this  conviction.  It  is  with  the /ac<  alone  that  we  are  conr 
eerned'at  present ;  and  this  I  coneeive  to  be  one  of  the  most  obvioosly 
nieoDtrovertible  which  the  circle  of  our  knowledge  embraces.  Let 
those  explain  it  as  they  best  can,  who  are  of  opinion,  that  all  the  judg- 
ments of  the  human  understanding  rest  ultimately  on  observation  and 
experience.    * 

Nor  is  this  the  only  casein  which  the  mind  forms  conclusions  cou- 
oeniifig>  space,  to  which  those  of  ilie  natural  philosopher  do  not  bear  the 
tremotest  analogy.  Is  it  from  experience  we  learn  that  space  is  infi- 
nite? or  (to  express  myself  in  more  unexceptionable  terms,)  that  np 
limits  can  he  assigned  to  its  immensity  !  Here  is  a  fact,  extending  nol 
enly^ beyond  the  reach  of  our  personal  observation,  but  beyond  the  ob^ 
■ervation  9f  M  created  beings  ;  and  a  fact  on  which  we  pronounce 
with  no  less  confidence,  when  in  imagination  we  transport  ourselves  to 
the  utmost  verge  of  the  material  universe,  than  when  we  confine  our 
thoughts  to  tiiose  regions  of  the  globe  which  have  been  explored  by 
travellers.  How  unlike  those  general  latvs  which  we  investigate  in 
physics,  and  which,  how  far  soever  we  may  find  them  to  reach,  may 
still,  for  any  thing  we  are  able  to  discover  to  the  contrary,  be  only  con* 
tiogenly  local,  and  temporary  ! 

.  It  nmst  indieed  be  owned,  with  re«{>ect  to  the  conclusions  hitherto 
•mentioned  on  the  subject  of  space,  that  they  are  rather  of  a  metaphy- 
sical than  of  a  mathematical  nature ;  but  they  are  not,  on  that  account^ 
the  less  applicable  to  our  purpose ;  for  if  the  theory  of  Beddoes  had  any 
foundation,  it  would  lead  us  to  Identify  with  physics  the  former  of  these 
sciences  as  well  as  the  tatter ;  at  least,  all  that  part  of  the  former  which 
IS  employed  about  space,  orextension,---a  favourite  object  of  metaphy^- 
ttcal  as  well-as  of  mathematical  speculation.  The  truth,  however,  is, 
that  some  of  our  metaphysical  conclusions  concerning  space  are  more 
nearly  allied  to  geometrical  theorems  than  we  might  be  disposed  at  first 
ttp  apprehend  ;  l^ing  involved  or  implied  in  the  most  simple  and  funda- 
mental propositrans  which  occur  in  Euclid's  Elements.  When  it  is  as- 
serted, for  example,  that  <<  if  one  straight  line  falls  on  two  other  straight 
^  tines,  so  as  to  make  the  two  interior  angles  on  the  same  side  together 
<<  equal  to  two  right  angles,  these  two  straight  lines  though  indefinitely 
«  produced,  will  never  meet  ;"--is  not  the  boundless  immensity  of  spacp 
tacitly  assumed  as  a  thing  unquestionable  ?  And  is  not  a  uui versa!  affip. 
nation  made  with  respect  to  a  fact  which  experience  is  equally  incom- 
petent to  disprove  or  to  confirm  ?  In  like  manner,  when  it  is  said,  that 
'*  triangles  on  the  same  bsise,  and  between  the  same  parallels  are  equal," 

*  PhikMophical  Essays,  pp.  94»  95. 
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do  we  feel  ourselves  the  less  ready  to  give  our  assent  to  the  demonstra* 
tioU)  if  it  should  be  supposed,  that  the  one  triangle  is  confined  within 
the  Jiuiits  of  the  paper  before  us,  and  that  the  other^  standing  on  the 
same  base,  has  its  vertex  placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  fix^  stars  ? 
In  various  instaocest  we  are  led,  with  a  force  equally  imperious,  to  ac- 
quiesce in  conclusions,  which  not  only  adtoit  of  no  illustration  or 
proof  from  the  perceptions  of  sense,  but  •which,  at  first  si^ht,  are  apt 
4o  stagger  and  confound  the  faculty  of  imagination.  It  is  sufficient  to 
mention,  as  ezamplf's  of  this,  the  relation  between  the  hyperbole  and  its 
asymptotes  ;  and  the  still  more  obvious  truth  of  the  infinite  divf^tbility 
of  extension.  What  analogy  is  there  between  such  propositions  as 
the^e,  and  that  which  announces,  that  the  mercury  in  the  TorriceHian 
tube  will  fall,  if  carried  up  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  ;  or  that  the  vibra- 
tions of  a  pendulum  of  a  giveu  length  will  be  performed  in  the  same 
time,  while  it  remains  in  the  same  latitude  ?  Were  there,  in  reality, 
that  analogy  between  mathematical  and  physical  propositions,  which 
Beddoes  and  his  followers  have  fancied,  the  equality  of  the  square  of  the 
bypothenUde  of  a  right  angled  triangle  to  the  squares  described  on  the 
two  other  sides,  and  the  proportion  of  1,3,  S,  between  the  cone  and 
its  circumsrribed  hemisphere  and  cylinder,  might,  with  fully  as  great 
propriety  be  coniddered  in  the  light  of  physical  phenomena,  as  of  geo- 
metrical theorems.  Nor  would  it  have  been  at  all  inconsistent  with 
the  logical  unity  of  his  work,  if  Mr.  Leslie  had  annexed  to  his  El- 
ements of  Geometry,  a  scholium  concerning  the  final  daus^s  of  Circles 
,and  of  straight  lines,  similar  to  that  which,  with  such  sublime  efifect, 
closes  the  Principia  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.* 

*  In  the  course  of  my  own  experience,  I  have  tnet  with  one  person,  of  no  oom- 
noQ  ingenuity,  who  seemed  seriously  disposed  to  consider  the  truths  of  geometry 
very  nearly  in  this  light.  The  person  1  allude  to  was  James  Ferguson,  author  of 
the  justly  popular  works  on  Astronomy  and  Mechanics.  In  the  year  1^68,  he 
paid  a  visit  to  Edinburgh,  when  I  had  not  only  an  opportuaity  of  attending  his 
public  course  of  lectures,  but  of  frequently  enjoyinpp,  in  private*  the  pleasure  of 
his  very  interesting  conversation.  I  remember  disiincily  to  have  heard  him  say, 
tl)Athe  had  more  than  once  attempted  to  study  the  Elements  of  Euclid;  but 
'found  himself  quite  unable  to  enter  into  that  species  of  reasoning.  The  second 
proposition  of  the  first  book,  he  mentioned  particularly  as  one  of  his  stumbling- 
blocks,  at  the  very  outset ;— the  circuitous  process  by  which  Euclid  sets  about  an 
operation  which  never  could  puzzle,  for  a  single  moment,  any  man  who  had  seen 
apairof  compasses,  appearing  to  him  altogether  capricious  and  ludicrous.  He 
added,  at  the  same  time,  that  as  there  were  various  geometrical  theorems  of 
which  he  had  daily  occasion  to  make  use,  he  had  satisfied  himself  of  their  truth, 
either  by  means  of  his  compasses  and  scale,  or  by  some  mechanical  contrivances 
of  his  own  invention.  Cn  one  of  these  1  have  still  a  perfect  recollection  r— his 
mechanical  or  experimental  demonstration  of  the  4rth  proposition  of  Euclid's 
first  Book^  by  cutting  a  card  so  as  to  afford  an  occular  proof,  ths:t  the  squares  of 
the  two  sides  actually  filled  the  same  space  with  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse. 

To  those  who  reflect  on  the  disadvantages  under  which  Mr.  Ferguson  had  la- 
boured in  point  of  education,  and  on  the  early  and  exclusive  hold  which  experi- 
menul  science  bad  taken  of  his  mind,  it  will  not  perhaps  seem  altogether  unac- 
countable, that  the  refined  and  scrupulous  logic  of  Euclid  should  have  struck 
him  as  tedious,  and  even  unsatisfactory,  in  comparison  with  that  more  summary 
and  palpable  evidence  on  which  his  judgement  was  accustomed  to  rest.  Consider- 
ing, however,  the  great  number  of  years  which  have  elapsed  since  this  conversa- 
tion took  place,  I  should  have  hesitated  about  recording,  solely  on  my  own  testi. 
mony,  a  fiict  so  singular  with  respect  to  so  distinguished  a  man,  if  I  had  not  lately 
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2b  It  yet  reimiint  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  upon  that  supposition  of 
trifiDgles  which  is  the  ground-work  of  ail  our  geometrical  reasonhigs 
•ooncerning  the  relations  which  different  spaces  bear  to  one  another  In 
respect  to  magnitude.  And  here  1  must  take  the  liberty  to  remark,  In 
Che  first  places  that  the  fact  in  question  has  been  stated  in  terms  much 
too  loose  and  ineorrect  for  a  logical  argument.  When  it  is  said,  that 
^*  all  the  fundamental  theorems  which  relate  to  the  comparison  of  tri* 
^^  angles^  derive  their  evidence  from  the  mere  superposition  of  the  trian* 
^  gles  Ihemselvesy''  it  seems  difficult,  or  rather  impossible  to  annex  to 
the  adjective  matey  an  idea  at  all  different  from  what  would  be  convey- 
^y  if  the  word  actual  were  to  be  substituted  in  its  place  ;  more  espe- 
daily,  when  we  attend  to  the  assertion  which  immediately  follows,  that 
'^  this  mode  of  proof  Is,  in  reality,  nothing  but  an  ultimate  appeal,  tho' 
^'  of  the  easiest  and  most  familiar  kind,  to  external  obeervatitm.*^  But  If 
Ibis  be,  in  .truth,  the  sense  in  which,  we  are  to  interpret  the  statement 
quoted  above,  (and  I  cannot  conceive  any  other  interpretation  of  which 
it  admita,  it  must  appear  obvious,  upon  the  slightest  reflection,  that  the 
statement  proceeds  upon  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  principle  of  su- 
perpoaition  ;  in  as  much  as  it  is  not  to  an  actual  or  mere  superposition, 
but  to  an  imaginary  or  ideal  one,  that  any  appeal  is  ever  made  by  the 
geometer.  Between  these  two  modes  of  proof  the  difference  is  not  only 
wide,  but  radical  and  essential.  The  one  would,  indeed,  level  geome- 
try with  physics,  in  point  of  evidence,  by  building  the  whole  of  its  rea- 
aonines  on  a  foci  ascertained  by  mechanical  measurement  i  The  other 
IB  addresaed  to  the  understaading,  and  to  the  understanding  alone,  and 
la  as  rigorously  conclusive  as  it  is  posaible  for  demonstration  to  be.* 

jiMindt  from  Dr.  Hutton^t  Mathcok&tioal  Dictionary,  that  he  alio  had  heard  from 
Mr.  Fefgoson's  moath,  the  moat  important  of  those  particulars  which  I  have  now 
stated  ;  and  of  which  my  own  recollection  is  probably  the  more  lively  and  circum- 
stantial, in  consequence  of  the  very  early  period  of  my  life  when  they  fell  under  my 
ootice. 

^  Mr.  Feipison'a  general  mathematical  knowledge  (says  Dr.  Hatton)  was  lit- 
tle or  nothing.  0(  Algetira,  he  understood  little  more  than  the  notatkm  ;^  and  he 
has  often  toid  me  he  could  never  demonstrate,  one  propoeiiion  in'Ba^lid>sBte. 
menu ;  his  constant  method  being  to  satisfy  himself,  as  to  the  truth  of  any  pro- 
blem, with  a  measurement  by  scale  and  compasses."  CSuttm^$  Mathematieal  tmd 
Phil—phieal  DicHvnary,  Article,  Ferguwn. 

*  The  same  remark  was,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  made  by  D* AlemberN  in  re- 
ply to  some  mathematicians  on  the  continent,  who,  it  would  appear,  had  then 
adopted  a  paradox  very  nearly  approaching  to  that  which  I  am  now  combatiag. 
^  Le  principe  de  la  superposition  n^est  point,  comme  Pont  pr^tendu  plusiears  gS- 
oroetres,une  mSlhode  de  d^moatrer  peu  exscte  et  puremeute  m^chaniqae.  La 
superposition,  telle  que  les  mathematicicns  laconcoivent,  ne  consiste  pas  k  appli* 

J^uer  grossi^rement  une  figure  sur  une  autre,  pour  juger  par  les  yeux  oe  leur  ^ga* 
it£  ou  de  leur  difTSrence,  comme  un  ouvner  applique  scm  piS  sor  une  ligne  poor 
la  mesurer  ;  elle  consiste  4  imaglner  une  figure  transporteesur  une  autre,  et  i  con- ' 
dure  de  PKgaJitg  supposs^e  de  certaines  parties  de  deux  figures,  la  ooincidencede 
ces  parties  entr'elles,  et  de  leur  coincidence  la  coincidence  du  reste  :  d^>u  r$  suUe 
l'6g»l(ts  et  la  similitude  parfaites  des  figures  enti^rea.^' 

About  a  century  before  the  time  when  D'Alembert  wrote  these  observations,  a 
similar  view  of  tiie  suluect  was  taken  by  Dr.  Barrow  :  a  writer  who^  lilBt  D'Alem- 
bert,  added  to  the  skill  and  originality  of  an  inventive  mathematician,  the  mobt  re- 
fined, and,  at  the  san^  time,  the  justest  ideas  concrrning  the  theory  of  those  intel- 
kctual  processes  which  are  subservient  to  mathcflSMicalraasomag.^-^Uiide  meritp 
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That  (he  retains  employed  by  Euclid  ia  proof  of  the  fourth  propo- 
ttttoD  of  his  first  book  Is  completely  demonstraHve,  will  be  readily  grant- 
ed 1)y  those  who  compare  its  different  steps  with  the  condusions  to 
which  we  were  formerly  lied,  when  treating  of  the  nature  of  mathemati- 
caf  demonstration.    In  none  of  these  steps  is  any  a(^>eal  made  to  fads 
resting  on  the  evidence  of  sense^  nor  indeed  to  ^ny  facts  whatever.   The 
eoiistant  appeal  is  to  the  definUion  of  equality.*    ^  Let  the  triangle  A 
^nC  (Mjrs  Euclid)  be  applied  to  the  triangle  P  E  F ;  the  point  A  to 
^  the  point  D,  and  the  straight  line  A  B  to  the  straight  line  D  E ;  the 
<*  point  B  wiU  coincide  with  the  point  E,  because  ABU  eqwd  to  D  E. 
«  And  A  B  coinciding  with  D  E,  A  C  will  coincide  with  D  F,  hiccmu  ths 
«  angle  B  AVU  equal  to  (he  angle  B  p  F/*    A  similar  remark  will  be 
found  to  apply  to  every  remaining  step  of  the  reasoning ;  and  therefore, 
this  reasoning  possesses  the  peculiar  characteristic  which  distinguishes 
mathematical  evidence  from  that  of  all  the  other  sciences^— that  it  rests 
wholly  on  hifpothesis  and  d^nitions^  aa9  *in  no  respect  upon  i^iy  sUte- 
ments  of/oc^fy  true  or  false.    The  ideas,  indeed,  of  extenaoni  of  a  tq* 
angle,  and  of  equality,  presuppose  the  exercise  of  our  senses.    Nay,  the 
^eiy  idea  of  sujMv^sifton  involves  that' of  motion,  and  consequently,  (as 
the  parte  o^space  are  Immoveable)  of  a  matericd  triangle.    But  where  ia 
there  any  thing  analogous,  in  all  this,  to  those  sensiSle facte,  which  are 
the  principles  of  our  reasoning  in  physics  |  and  which,  according  aa 
they  have  been  accurately  6r  inaccurately  ascertained,  determine  the 
accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  our  conclusions  ?  The  material  triangle  itself^ 
as  Conceived  by4he  mathematician,  is  the  object,  not  of  sense,  but  of  in- 
telltet.    It  is  not  an  actual  nuasure,  liable  to  expansion  or  contraction, 
fiom  the  influence  of  heritor  of  cold;  nor  does  it  require,  In  the  ideal 
oie  which  is  made  of  it  by  the  student,  the  slightest  address  of  hand  or 
nicffty  of  eye.    Even  in  explaining  this  demonstration,  for  the  first  time, 

vir  scatiBatmus  Witlehrordas  Snellius  luculentiasiinum  appelUt  geometriae  supel- 
lectUisinitrumentum  banc  iptam  $pmp^T%f.tlamigitwim  demiomMttati9mku$  math' 
emoMe  quifutklitmt  gtjiretfwmt,  uimtehtaucaeeroMiUmlinUae  «»r«v^yi»«  aliqmft 
ftgdtenitm^  i^taimam  jttmli'fai  ba$lm  liah^ki€tart  Hudtnt  ;  aat  impnuknttr  et  fniM* 
tm  Hamt^^^rifgeometese  sna  mm  mami  aed  mentepengont,  non  oculi 
•sesn,ied  amaa  jvdicfo  aestimant.  Snppomuit  (id  quod  nulla  manua  praestar^ 
milllis  senaus  diactmere  vaWt)  aecuratam  ct  perfectam  congruentiam,  exeaque 
auppoaitajuatM  ettogicaselkittnt  oenaequentiaa.  Nallaa  hie  regulae,  circini,  vel 
nctrmae  uaua«  noUoa  brachionim  labor,  aut  laterum  oootentio.  rationla  totum  opm, 
artiMttmelaaiAinatte  est  i  nit  meehahieam  sapiens  mvr^ppyimf  exigltur ;  nil,in- 
quanif  meehanicum,  niat  quatenus  omnia  magnitudo  stt  iliquo  modo  niaterlae  in- 
volata,  acnaihaa  exjxsaita,  viBibilis  et  pklpabilis,  aic  ut  quod  mens  intelligi  jubet, 
kl  menus  quadaatcnuaetequi  pOsMit,  et  contemplttionem  praxis  utcnnque  conetur 
aemolari.  <|aae  tiunen  imttatib  geometrieae  demoostrationia  roburac  dignitatem 
nrdum  non  iniirmat  autdeprhnit,  at  validioa  conatabilis^  et  attoUit  altius.  &c^'— 
tectiafMMaiktnumeae.  Lect  Of. 

*  Rvas  before  observed  (see  p.  91)  that  EucVtd^s  eighth  oximn  fmag^ntudn 
•mkUk  ctindA  •wUh  §aeh  Hher  are  .eqvalj  ought,  in  point  of  logical  rigour,  to  have 
^  been  atated  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  definiHon.  In  our  present  argument,  however,  it  ia  not 
*  oTmatertat  oonaequence  whether  this  criticUim  be  adopted  or  not.  Whetherve 
cooaider  the  pmpoaitlon  tn  question  in  the  light  of  an  axiom  or  of  a  definition,  it  is 
equstty  efWwit,  that  it  does  not  express  a  fact  ascertained  by  observation  or  by 
ezpenment. 
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to  a  pupily  bow  slender  soever  his  capacity  might  be,  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  teacher  ever  thought  of  illustrating  its  meaning  by  the  ectual 
application  of  the  one  triangle  to  the  other*  No  teacher,  at  least  would 
do  so,  who  had  formed  correct  notions  of  the  nature  of  matheniaticml 
science. 

If  the  justness  of  these  remarks  be  admitted^  the  iimonitraium  In 
question  must  be  allowed  to  be  as  well  entitled  to  the  name,  as  any 
other  which  the  mathematician  can  produce ;  for  as  our  oonclusioos 
relative  to  the  properties  of  the  cixcle  (conmdem  in  the  light  of  hypo* 
thetical  theorems)  are  not  the  less  rijprously  and  necessamy  true,  that 
no  osaterial  circle  may  any  where  exist  corresponding  exactly  to  the  da* 
finition  of  that  figure^  so  the  proof  given  by  Euclid  of  the  fourth  pro- 
position^ would  not  be  the  less  demonstrative,  although  our  senses 
were  incomparably  less  acute  than  they  are,  and  althoqgh  no  material 
triangle  continued  of  the  same  magnitude  for  a  single  instant.  Indeed* 
when  we  have  once,  acquired  the  ideas  of  eauality  and  of  a  common 
measure,  our  mathematical  conclusions  would  not  be  in  the  least  af- 
fected, if  all  the  bodies  in  the  nniverse  should  vanish  into  nothing. 

To  many  of  my  readers,  I  am  perfectly  aware,  the  foregoing  remarks 
will  be  apt  to  appear  tedious  and  superfluous.  My  only  apology  for  the 
length  to  whicn  they  have  extendea  is,  my  respect  for  the  talents  and 
learning  ofsome  of  those  writers  who  have  lent  the  sanction  of  their 
authority  to  the  logical  errors  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  cor-  v 
rect ;  and  Uie  obvious  inconsistency  of  these  conclusions  with  the  doQ* 
trine  concerning  the  characteristics  of  mathematical  or  demonstrative 
evidence,  which  it  was  the  chiefobjectof  this  section  to  estabflish.* 

*  ThU  doetrine  is  concisely  and  clearly  stated  by  a  writer  whose  scute  and  ori- 
-ffinM,  though  very  eccentric  genius  seldom  fails  to  redeem  bis  wildest  paradoses 
by  the  new  lights  which  he  strikes  out  in  defending  them.  ^  Ikmonstratio  est  svl- 
togisoios  T^i  syllogismonim  series,  a  nominum  dmiitionibns  usque  ad  conclusio- 
hem  ultlmaoi  dferirata.**    ^Comfnuatio  rive  L^gica^  cap,  6^) 

It  Will  not,  I  thist,  be  inferred,  fh>m  my  liavingTiflopted^  in  the  words  of  Uobbe^ 
this  detached  prcMposiiion,  that  I  am  disposed  to  asDction  any  one  of  those  conehi- 
sions  which  have  been  oommonly  tupp§aed  to  be  conoeeted  with  it,  tn  the  mind  of 
the  author  >.J  sav,  mtppt^edf  because  1  am  by  no  means  saUslied,  (ootwithsund- 


'mif  the  loose  and  unguarded  manner  m  which  he  has  stated,  sosneof  bis  1 
opinkmsj  that  justice  has  been  dope  to  his  y 


I  views  sad  motives  iniAiff  psrt  of  his 
workM*  My  own  notion*  on  the  subject  of  evidence  in  generml,lwiU  be  suftcaent* 
\y  uniblded  in  the  progress  of  my  speculations.  In  the  meantinpe,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  any  misapprehension  of  my  nfteaning,  I  think  it  prober  once  more  to 
flomark,  that  the  definition  of  Hobbes,  quoted  abovoy  is  to  be  understood  (accord* 
Sag  to  aiy  Interpretation  of  it)  as  sppljriog  solely  to  the  wocd .  tkmmunti^  m  pure 
mathemstics.  The  extensiou  of  the  same  term  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  otheraa  to  rea- 
sonings which  have  for  their  object,  not  conditional  or  hypothetical,  but  absolute 
truthf  appears  to  i^  to  have  ocen  attended  with  many  serious.  inco.nveniencfS| 
which  these  excellent  authors  did  not  foresee.  Of  the  demoruiratimu  with  which 
,  Aristotle  has  attempted  to  fbrtHy  his  syllogistiG  rules^  I  shall  afterwards  have  oe* 
casion  to  examine  the  validity. 

The  chs^  of  umUmited  sceptidsm  brought  sgaiast  IIobbes»  hss»  in  my  opiniei^ 
been  occaaioned,  partW  by  his  neglecting  to  draw  the^line.  between  obsohile  sad 


hypothetical  truth,  sad  partly  by  his  applying  the  word  ikmmtffatkm  to  our  rea* 
soniogs  in  other  sciences  as  well  as  in  mathematics.    To  tlieie  causes  may  par- 
haps  be  added,  the  oiTence  which  his  togical  writings  must  have  givon  to  the  Be* 
alistsof  bistime* 
It  is  not,  however,  to  Bealists  alone^  that  the  cbaife  has  been  confined.    Leib- 
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SECTION  IV. 

fi9  OVm  ftBAfOSIHM  COVCKHinvO  rBOBABLX  OE  COHTlKomT  TXtTTas. 

r. 

Ktrrov  Field  ofDeinonstnitWe  Evidence^  ^f  Demonstrative  Evidence,  when  com- 
bined with  that  of  Savaa,  aa  in  Practical  Geometry  $  and  with  those  of  Sense 
and  of  iKDUcnoir,  aa  in  the  Mechanical  Philosophy.— Renarlu  on  t  Funda- 
mental Law  of  Belief^  involved  in  aU  our  fieaaonings  concerning  Gontiqgmt 
Truths. 

Ir  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  nature  of  demonstrati? e 
evidence  be  admitted,  the  province  over  which  it  extends  mu$t  be  limk- 
ed  almost  entirely  to  the  objects  of  pure  mathematics.  A  science,  per* 
fectly  analogous  to  this,  m  point  of  evidence,  may  indeed  be  conceived 
(as  I  have  already  remarked)  to  consist  of  a  series  of  propositions  rela- 
ting to  moral,  to  political,  or  to  physical  subjects  ;  but  as  it  oould  an- 
swer no  other  purpose  than  to  display  the  ingenuity  of  the  inventOTf 
hardly  any  thiiiz  of  the  kind  has  been  hitherto  attempted.  The  only 
exception  which  I  can  think  of,  occurs  in  the  speculations  formeriy 
mentioned  under  the  title  of  theortUcal  mechanics. 

But  if  the  field  of  mathematical  demonstration  be  limited  entirdy  to 
hypothetical  or  conditional  truths,  whence  (it  may  be  asked)  arises  the 
extensive  and  the  various  utility  of  mathematical  knowledge,  in  our 
physical  researches,  and  in  the  arts  of  life?  The  answer,  I  apprehend, 
is  to  be  found  in  certain  peculiarities  of  those  objects  to  which  the  sup- 
positions  of  the  mathematician  are  confined ;  in  consequence  of  which 
peculiaritiee,  real  combinations  of  circumstances  may  ml  under  the  ex- 
amination of  our  sensest  approximating  far  more  nearly  to  what  his  de- 
finitions describe,  than  is  to  be  expected  in  any  other  theoretical  pro- 
cess of  the  human  mind.  Hence  a  corresponding  coincidence  between 
his  abstract  conclusions,  and  those  facts  in  practical  geometry  and  in 
physics,  which  they  help  him  to  ascertain. 

For  the  more  complete  illustration  of  this  subject,  it  may  be  observ. 
ed,  in  the  first  place,  that  although  the  peculiar  force  of  that  reasoning 
which  is  properly  called  mathematical^  depends  on  the  circumstance  of 
its  principles  being  %)o^Aelica/,  yet  if,  in  any  instance,  the  supposition 
could  be  ascertained  as  actually  existing,  the  conclusion  might,  with 
the  very  same  certaimy,  be  applied.  If  I  were  satisfied,  for  example, 
that  in  a  particular  circle  drawn  on  paper,  all  the  rcfcb'twere  exactly  equal, 
ever^  property  which  Euclid  has  demonstrated  of  that  curve  might  be 
confidently  affirmed  to  belong  to  this  diagram.  As  the  thing,  however, 
here  supposed,  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  imperfection  of  our  senses, 

nitz  himself  has  given  some  countenance  to  it,  in  a  dissertation  prefixed  to  a  work 
of  Mariua  Nizoliua ;  and  Brucker,  in  referring  lo  this  dissertation,  ha^  aggravated 
not  a  littJe  the  ccnaare  of  Hobbea,  which  it  seems  to  contain.  **  Quin  si  illustrem 
Leihnitaiou  audimua,  Robbeshis  quoque  inter  nominales  referendus  est,  earn  ob 
causam.  quod  t^  Occmna  namfnafisr,  rerom  veritatem  dicat  in  noroinibuH  con- 
sistere»ac  quod  majus  est,  pendere  ab  arbitrk)  humano.*^  JBi8t9r.  Phihioph,  4c 
JUt,p.309.    AogfiatneViiMlclxcoruoi,  1723. 
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the  trullis  of  geometry  can  never,  in  tbeir  practical  applications,  pos- 
sess dsmonstraim  evidence  ;  but  only  that  icind  of  evidence  which  our 
organs  of  perception  enable  us  to  obtain. 

But  although,  in  the  practical  applications  of  mathematics,  the  svt- 
d^noe  of  our  conclusions  differs  essentially  from  that  which  belongs  to 
the  truths  investigated  in  the  theory,  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that 
.  these  conclusions  are  the  less  important.  In  proportion  to  the  accura- 
cy of  our  data  will  be  that  of  all  our  subsequent  deductions ;  and  it  for* 
tunately  happens,  that  the  same  imperfections  of  sense,  which  limit 
what  is  physically  attainable  in  the  former,*  limit  also,  to  the  very  same 
extent,  what  is  practically  useful  In  the  latter.  The  astonishing  pre- 
cbion  which  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  modern  times  has  given  to 
mathematical  instruments,  has,  in  fact,  communicated  a  nicety  to  the 
results  of  practical  geometry,  beyond  the  ordinary  demands  of  human 
life,  and  far  beyond  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  our  forefathers.* 

This  remarkable,  and  indeed  singular  coincidence  of  propositions, 
purely  hypothetical,  with  facts  which  fall  under  the  examinarion  of  our 
senses,  is  owins,  as  f  already  hinted,  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  ob' 
jects  about  which  mathematics  are  conversant ;  and  to  the  opportuuity 
which  we  have  (in  consequence  ofthatfiMnsuraMt/yt  which  tielougsto 
all  of  them)  of  adjusting,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  approximating 
nearly  to  the  truth,  the  data  from  which  we  are  to  reason  in  our  prac* 
tical  operations,  to  those  which  are  assumed  in  our  theory.  The  only 
affections  of  matter  which  these  objects  comprehend  are  extension  and 
figure ;  affections  which  matter  possesses  in  common  with  space,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  separated  in  fact,  as  well  as  abstracted  in 
thought,  from  all  its  other  sensible  qualities.  In  examining,  according* 
ly,  the  relations  of  qmmtUy  connected  with  these  affections,  we  are  not 
liable  to  be  disturbed  by  those  physical  accidents,  which,  in  the  other  ap* 
plications  of  mathematical  science,  necessarily  render  the  result,  more 

*See  a  very  interesting  and  able  article,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Edinbui^  Re- 
vlewy  on  colonel  Madge's  account  of  the  operations  carried  on  for  accomplishing  a 
a  trigonometrical  survey  of  England  and  Wales.  1  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure 
of  quoting  a  few  sentences. 

^  In  two  instances  that  were  deduced  from  sets  of  triangles,  tlie  one  measured 
by  general  Roy  in  17871  the  other  by  major  Mudge  in  1794^  one  of  24,133  mUes 
and  the  other  of  38,688,  the  two  measures  agree  within  a  foot  as  to  the  first  dis- 
tance, and  16  inches  as  to  the  second.  Soch  an  agreement,  where  the  observers  and 
the  instruments  were  both  different,  where  the  lines  measured  were  of  such  ex- 
tent, and  deduced  from  such  a  variety  of  ifato,  is  probably  without  any  other  ex- 
ample. Coincidences  of  this  sort  are  frequent  in  the  trigonometrical  survey,  and 
prore  how  much  more,  good  instruments,  used  by  skilful  and  attentive  observers, 
arecapableof  performing,  than  the  most  sanguine  tlieorist  eould  have  ever  ven* 
tured  to  foretell-* 

'*  It  is  curious  to  compare  the  early  essays  of  practical  geometry  with  the  per- 
fection to  which  its  operations  have  now  reached,  and  to  consider  that,  while  the 
artist  has  made  so  little  progress,  the  theorist  had  reached  many  of  the  subliroest 
heights  of  mathematical  speculation ;  that  the  latter  bad  found  out  the  area  of  the 
circle,  and  calculated  its  circumference  to  more  than  a  hundred  places  of  deoi- 
mats,  when  the  former  could  hardlv  divide  an  arch  into  minutes  of  a  degree  { 
and  that  many  excellent  treatises  have  been  written  on  the  properties  of  curvef 
lines,  before  a  straight  line  of  considerable  length  had{ev€r  been  carefully  drawn, 
or  exactly  measured  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth.^' 

t  See  note  [G.] 
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or  lessi  at  variance  with  tbe  theory.  In  measuring  the  bo|grhtof  a 
mountain,  or  in  the  survey  of  a  country,  if  we  are  at  due  pains  in  ascer- 
taining our  data,  and  if  we  reason  from  them  with  mathematical  slrict- 
ness,  the  result  may  be  depended  on,  as  accurate  within  very  narrow 
limits  ;  and  as  there  is  nc'thing  but  the  incorrectness  of  our  data  by 
which  the  result  can  be  vitiated,  the  limits  of  possible  error  may  them- 
selves be  assigned.  But,  in  the  simplest  applications  of  mathematica 
to  mechanics  or  to  physics,  the  abstractions  which  are  necessary  hi  the 
theory,  must  always  leave  out  circumstances  which  are  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  effect.  In  demonstrating,  for  example,  the  property  of 
the  lever,  we  abstract  entirely  from  its  own  weight,  and  consider  it  as 
an  inflexible  mathematical  line ;— suppositions  with  which  the  hit 
cannot  possibly  correspond ;  and  for  which,  of  course,  allowanoes 
(which  nothing  but  physical  experience  can  enable  ns  to  judge  of,)  moat 
be  made  in  practice.* 

Next  to  practical  geomstryj  properly  ao  called,  one  of  the  eanest  ap- 
plications of  mathematical  theory  occurs  in  those  branches  of  optite 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  catoptrics  and  dioptrics*  In 
these,  the  physical  principles  from  which  we  reason  are  few  and  pre- 
cisely definite,  and  the  rest  of  the  process  is  as  purely  geometrieaf  aa  the 
Elements  of  Euclid. 

In  that  part  of  astronomy,  too,  which  relates  solely  to  the  pbenoow* 
na,  without  any  consideration  of  physical  causes,  our  reasonlaga  are 

K rely  geometrical.  The  dcUa  indeed  on  which  we  proceed  must  have 
en  previously  ascertained  by  observation  ;  bul  the  inferences  we  draw 
from  these  are  connected  with  them  by  matheoMilical  demefistr«itioo» 
and  are  accessible  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  theoiy  ofspSatcB. 

In />%«icaZ  astronomy,  the  law  of  gravitation  becomes  abo  a  princi- 
ple or  datum  in  our  reasonings ;  but  as  in  the  eetestial  phenomena,  It  b 
disengaged  from  the  effects  of  the  varionsother  causes  which  are  ooai- 
bined  with  it  near  the  surfaceof  our  planet,  this  branch  of  pbysioa,  aa 
it  is  of  all  the  most  sublime  and  comprehensive  In  its  objects,  so  it  seems, 
in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other,  to  open  a  fair  and  advantageoos 
field  Tor  mathematical  ingenuity. 

In  the  instances  which  have  been  last  mentioned,  the  evidence  of  ear 
conclusions  resolves  ultimately  not  only  into  that  of  sense,  but  Into  an- 
other law  of  belief  formerly  mentioned;  that  which  leads  us  to  expect 
the  continuance,  in  future,  of  the  established  order  of  physical  phenom- 
ena. A  very  striking  illustration  of  this  presents  itself  in  thecompata- 
tions  of  the  astronomer  ;  oil  the  faith  of  which  he  predicts,  with  the 
roost  perfect  assilhrance,  many  centuries  before  they  happen,  the  appeaiw 
am^es  which  the  heavenly  bodies  are  to  exhibit.  The  same  fact  is  as> 
sumed  in  all  our  conclusions  In  natural  philosophy  ;  and  something  ex- 
tremely analogous  to  it  in  all  our  conclusions  concerning  human  affairs. 
They  relate,  in  both  cases,  not  to  necessary  connexions,  nut  to  probable 
or  cofUingwt  events ;  of  which  (how  confidently  soever  we  may  expect 
them  to  take  place,)  the  failure  is  by  no  means  perceived  to  be  imposai^ 
ble.    Such  conclusions,  therefore,  differ  essentially  from  those  to  which 

♦  t9ec  note  [H.] 
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we  are  led  by  the  demonstrations  of  pore  mathematicsy  which  not  onlj 
eomroaiidcurasaenttothe  theorems  they  establish,  but  satisfy  us  that 
the  oootrary  suppositions  are  absurd. 

These  examples  may  suffice  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  dblinc- 
tlon  between  demonstrative  and  probable  evidence  ;  and  I  purposely 
borrow  them  from  sciences  where  the  two  are  brought  into  immediate 
contrast  with  each  other,  and  where  the  authority  of  both  has  hitherto 
been  equally  undisputed. 

Before  prosecuting  any  farther  the  subject  of  probable  evidence, 
soipe  attention  seems  to  be  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  grounds  of 
that  fundamental  supposition  on  which  it  proceeds, — the  stabilUy  of  iht 
ordtrofnatwrB.  Of  this  important  subject,  accordingly,  I  propose  to 
treat  at  some  length. 


11. 

Contimution  of  the  Subject.— Of  that  Permanence  or  stability  in  the  Order  of  Na- 
ture, which  is  presupposed  in  our  Reasonings  concerning  Contingent  Truths. 

I  have  already  taken  notice  of  a  remarkable  principle  of  the  mind, 
(whether  coeval  with  the  first  exercise  of  its  powers,  or  the  gradual  re* 
8uU  of  habit,  it  is  not  at  present  material  to  inquire,)  in  consequence  of 
which,  we  are  Irresistibly  led  to  apply  to  future  events  the  results  of  our 
past  experience.  In  again  resuming  the  subject,  I  do  not  mean  to  add 
aoy  thing  to  what  was  then  stated  concerning  the  origin  of  the  nature 
of  this  principle;  hot  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  reflections  on  thates- 
tabliahed  order  in  the  succession  of  events,  which  it  unconsciously  a^ 
stimea  as  a  fact  $  and  which,  if  It  were  not  real,  would  render  human 
life  a  oontlnued  series  of  errors  and  disappointments.  In  any  inciden- 
talremarks  that  may  occur  on  the  principle  itself,  I  shall  consider  its 
existence  as  a  thing  universally  acknowledged,  and  shall  direct  my  at- 
tentioB  chiefly  to  its  practical  effects  ;— effects  which  will  be  found  to 
extend  equally  to  the  theories  of  the  learned,  and  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  vulgar.  The  questioii' with  regard  to  its  origin  is,  in  truth,  a  pro- 
blem  of  mere  curiosity  $  for  of  its  af:tual  influence  on  our  belief,  and  on 
our  oonduct,  no  doubts  have  been  suggested  by  the  most  sceptical  wri< 
ters. 

Before  entering,  however,  upon  the  follbwing  argument,  it  may  not 
ba  aoperfluoiisto  observe,  w(th  respect  to  this  expectation,  that,  in  what- 
ever  eianner  it  at  first  arises,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  mightily  confirmed 
and  strengthened  by  habits  <>f  scientific  research ;  the  tendency  of 
wbioh  is  to  familiarise  us  more  .and  more  with  the  simplicity  and  the 
oniformity  of  physical  laws,  by  gradually  reconciling  with  them,  as  our 
knowledge  extends,  those  phenomena,  which  we  had  previously  been 
disposed  to  consider  in  the  light  of  exceptions.    It  is  thus  that,  when 
doe  altowaacee  are  made  lor  Wie  different  circumstances  of  the  two 
evento,  the  ascent  of  smoke  appears  to  be  no  less  a  proof  of  the  law  of  * 
gravitation  than  the  fall  of  a  stone.    This  simplification  and  generaliza- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nature  is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  which  philo- 
sophy yields  ;  and  the  growing  confidence  with  which  it  is  anticipated, 
forms  one  of  the  chief  incentives  to  philosophical  pursuits.    Few  ex- 
perimenu  perbapS|  In  physics,  afford  more  exquisite  delight  to  the  no- 
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vice,  or  throw  a  stron^f  light  on  the  nature  and  object  of  that  science^ 
thao  when  he  sees,  for  the  first  time,  the  guinea  and  the  feather  drop 
to^rether  in  the  exhausted  receiver. 

In  the  language  of  modern  science,  the  ebtablished  order  in  the  sue* 
cession  of  physical  events  is  commonly  referred  (by  a  sort  of  figure  or 
metaphor)  to  the  general  lawe  of  nature.  It  is  a  mode  of  speaking  ex- 
tremely convenient  from  its  conciseness,  but  is  apt  to  surest  to  the 
fancy  a  groundless,  and  indeed  absurd  analogy  between  the  material 
and  the  moral  worlds.  As  the  order  of  society  results  from  the  laws 
prescribed  by  the  legislator,  so  the  order  of  the  universe  is  conceived  to 
result  from  certain  lam  established  by  the  Deity.  Thus,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  say,  that  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies  towards  the  earth's  surface,  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea,  and  the  motions  of  the  planets  in  their 
orbits,  are  consequences  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  But  although,  in  one 
sense,  this  may  be  abundantly  accurate,  it  ought  always  to  be  kept  In 
riew,  ihiett  it  is  not  a  literal  but  a  metaphorical  statement  of  the  truth  ; 
a  statement  somewhat  analogous  to  that  poetical  expression  in  the  sa- 
cred writings,  in  which  God  is  said  '^  to  have  given  his  decree  to  the 
<<  seas,  that  they  should  not  pass  his  commandment  '^  In  ^hose  politl- 
cal  associations  from  which  the  metaphor  is  borrowed,  the  laws  are  ad- 
dressed to  rational  and  voluntary  agents,  who  are  able  to  comprehend 
their  meaning,  and  to  regulate  their  conduct  accordingly;  whereas,  iu 
the  material  universe,  the  subjects  of  our  observation  are  understood  by 
all  men  to  be  unconscious  and  passive, (that  is,  are  understood  to  be  un* 
changeable  in  their  state,  without  the-  influence  of  some  foreign  and 
external  force)  and  consequently  the  order  so  admirably  mainlained» 
amidst  all  the  various  changee  which  they  actually  undergo,  not  only 
implies  intelligence  in  its  first  conception,  but  implies,  in  its  continued 
existence,  the  incessant  agency  of  power^  executing  the  purposes  of 
wise  design.  If  the  word  /aio,  therefore,  be,  in  such  instances,  literally 
interpretMJ,  it  must  mean  a  uniform  mode  of  operation,  prescribed  bj 
the  Deity  to  himself ;  and  it  has  accordingly  been  explained  in  this 
sense  by  some  of  our  best  philosophical  writers,  particularly  Dr. 
Clarke.*  In  employing,  however,  the  word  with  an  exclusive  refer- 
ence to  experimental  philosophy,  it  is  more  correctly  logical  to  consid- 
er it  as  merely  a  statement  or  some  general  fad  with  jrespect  to  the  or- 
der of  nature  ; — a  fact  which  has  fc^n  found  to  hold  uniformly  in  our 
past  experience,  and  on  the  continuance  of  which,  in  future,  the  con- 
stitution of  our  mind  determines  us  confidently  to  rely. 

After  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  take  notice 
of  the  absurdity  of  that  opinion,  or  rather  of  that  mode  of  speaking, 
which  seems  to  refer  the  order  of  the  universe  to  general  laws  operat- 
ing as  efficient  causes.  Absurd,  however,  as  it  is,  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect, that  it  has,  with  many,  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  Deity  out  of 
view,  while  they  were  studying  his  works.  To  an  incautious  use  of  the 
same  very  equivocal  phrase,  may  be  traced  the  bewildering  obscurity 

*  So  likewise  Halley,  in  bis  Latin  verses  prefixed  to  Newton's  Principio  ,• 

*'  En  tibi  norma  poli,  et  diva^  Hbramina  rooUs, 
Computus  en  Jovis  :  et  gudg^  dumprimfrdia  rtrum, 
Panfferet,  omniparenB  lereJviolare  Creator 
JVofuitV 
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in  the  speculations  of  some  eminent  French  ^ters^  concernine:  its  met- 
aphysical itnport.  Even  the  great  Montesquieu^  in  the  very  first  chap- 
ter of  his  principal  work,  has  lost  himself  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  ex- 
plain its  meaning,  when,  by  a  simple  statement  of  the  essential  distinc- 
tion between  its  literal  and  its  metaphorical  acceptations,  he  might  have 
at  once  cleared  up  the  mystery.  AAer  telling  us  that  ^*  laws,  in  their 
^  most  extensive  signification,  are  the  necessary  relations  C^  rappitrts 
'<  tifcessaires)  which  arise  from  the  nature  of  thin;;s,  and  that,  in  this 
"  sense,  all  beings  have  their  laws;— that  the  Deity  has  his  laws;  the 
''  material  world  its  laws ;  intelligences  superior  to  man  their  laws ;  the 
"  brutes  their  laws;  man  fUs  laws;" — he  proceeds  to  remark,  "  That 
^'  the  moral  world  is  far  from  being  so  well  governed,  as  the  material; 
^^  for  the  former,  although  it  has  its  laws,  which  are  invariable,  does  not 
^  observe  these  laws  so  constantly  an  the  latter."  '  It  U  evident  that  this 
remark  derives  whatever  plausibility  it  possesses  from  a  play  upon 
words ;  from  confounding  moral  laws  with  phisical;  or,  in  plainer  termS| 
from  confounding  laws  which  are  addressed  by  a  legislator  to  intelli- 
gent beings,  with  those  general  conclusions  concerning  the  established 
order  of  the  universe  to  which,  when  legitimately  inferred  from  an  in* 
duction  sufficiently  extensive,  philosophers  have  metaphorically  applied 
the  title  of  Laws  of  Nature.  *In  the  one  case,  the  conformity  of  the 
law  with  the  nature  of  things  does  not  at  all  depend  on  its  being  observ- 
ed or  not,  but  on  the  reasonableness  and  moral  obligation  of  the  law. 
In  the  other  case,  the  very  definition  of  the  word  Iom)  supposes  that  it 
applies  universally  ;  in  so  much  that,  if  it  failed  in  one  single  instance^ 
it  would  cease  to  be  a  law.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mere  quibble  to  say,  that 
the  laws  of  the  material  ^orld  are  better  observed  than  those  of  the  mo- 
ral ;  the  meaning  of  the  word  /aio,  in  the  two  cases  to  which  it  is  here 
applied,  being  so  totally  different,  as  to  render  the  comparison  or  con- 
trast, in  the  statement  of  which  it  is  involved,  altogether  illusory  and  so- 
phistical. Indeed,  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  strip  the  proposition  of 
every  semblance  of  plausi:>ility,  but  an  attention  to  this  verbal  ambi- 
guity.* 

This  metaphorical  employment  of  the  word  latVj  to  express  a  general 
(act,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  technical 
phraseology  of  ancient  philosophy,  is  not  unusual  among  the  classical 
writers,  when  speaking  of  those  physical  arrangements,  whether  on  the 
earth  or  in  the  heavens,  which  continue  to  exhibit  the  same  appear- 
ance from  age  to  age. 

*'  Hie  segetet,  illic  veniunt  relicias  uvae : 
Arborei  foetus  alibi,  aique  injussa  virescunt 
Gramina.    Nonne  vides,  croceos  ut  Tmolus  odores, 

^I  do  not  recollect  any  instAncein  the  writings  of  Montesquieu^  where  be  has 
reasoned  more  vaguely  than  m  this  chapter  ;  and  yet  lam  inclined  to  believe^  that 
few  chapters  in  the  Spirit  of  Laws  have  been  mpre  admired.  ^*  Montesquieu  (says 
a  French  writer)  paruissoit  k  Thomas  le  premier  des  ^crivains,  pour  U  force  et 
I'^ntendue  det  id^es,  pour  la  multitude,  la  profondeur,  la  nouveaut6  des  rapporis. 
n  est  incroyable  (disr)it-il)  toutce  que  Montesquieu  a  fait  appercevoir  dans  de  mot 
si  court,  le  mot  Loi  ^*     {^ouveau  Diction,  ffittorigtte.  An.  TTtomat.)     Lyon,  1804. 

For  some  important  remark:»  on  the  distinction  between  moral  and  physical  laws* 
see  Dr.  Ferguson's  Institutes  of  Moral  Philosophy,  last  edit. 
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India  mittit  ebur,  moUes  sua  thora  Satnei  ? 
At  Cbalybes  nudi^ferrum,  virosaque  Ponius 
Cattore«»  Eliadum  palmas  Epiros  equarum  ? 
Continuo  has  lege»,  aetemaque  foedera  certis 
^  Imposalt  nalura  iocis.'** 

The  saifne  metaphor  occurs  in  another  passage  of  the  Georgics  where 
(he  poet  describes  the  regularity  which  is  exhibited  in  the  econoroy  of 
the  bees: 

*^  Solae  communes  natot,  consprtia  t^ta 

Urbis  habenty  magnisqoe  a^tant  $ub  legibuM  aevum.'^f 

'  The  folk) wing  line^^from  Ovid's  account  of  the  Pythagorean  phikfio* 
Ij^hy,  are  still  more  in  point : 

*^Et  rerum  cau«af,et  quid  naturadoeebat ; 

Quid  Deus :  Unde  nivea :  quar  fulminia  esset  origo : 

Jupiter,  an  veoti,  discussa  nube  tonarent : 

Quid  quateret  terras  qua  s'ldera  lege  mearent,  .       a 

Bt  quodcunque  latct."^  I    i   - 

•  /.v. 

-  *  ru^.  L  Georg.  60.  t  ^eorg.  IV.  153.  \ 

*Ond.  Met.  XV.  68. 

.  I  shall  only  add  to  these  <;^uotations  the  epig^ro  of  Claudian  on  the  instrument 
said  to  be  invented  by  Archimedes  for  representing  the  movements  of  heavenly 
^odiet,  in  which  various  expressions  occur  coincidin|f  remarkably  with  the  scope 
<n  the  foregoing  dbservations  :— 

•*  Jupiter  in  parro  cum  cemeret  aetfaera  vitro 

Risit,  et  ad  superoa  talia  dicta  dodit ; 
.  .        Hucctne  mortalis  progressa  potentia  cnrae ; 

Jam  meua  in  fragili  luditur  orbe  labor. 
Jura  Poll,  rerumquejidemt  legetque  Deorwn 

Ecce  Syracusius  transtulit  arte  senex. 
Inclusus  variis  famulatur  spihtus  astris, 

Et  vivum  certts  mdtibus  urget  opus. 
Percurrit  proprium  mentitus  signifer  annum, 

Et  siroMlata  novo  Cynthia  mense  redit. 
Jamque  suum  volvens  audax  industria  mundum 

Gandet,  et  humana  Sydera  mente  regit.  * 
Quid  false  insontem  tonitru  Salmonea  miror  i 

Aemula  naturae  parva  reperta  manus.'' 

In  the  pngress  of  philosophical  refinement  at  Rome,  this  metaphorical  appUca- 
^n  of  the  word  taw  seems  to  have  been  attended  with  the  same  consequences 
which  (as  I  already  observed)  have  resulted  from  an  incautious  use  of  it  atnotig 
some  pEii1oS4ipherb  of  modern  Europe.  Pliiiy  t«llrus,  that,  in  his  time,  these' con- 
sequences  expended  both  to  the  lettered,  and  to  the  unlettered  multitude.  ^  PsAis 
ftlta  astro  suo  cventus  assignat,  et  vatcendi  legibwr  semelqiK  in  omnes  futures  t^i- 
^iiam  Oeti  decree um,  In  rehquum  vtiu  otium  datum,  dedere  caepit  senteatia 
hsec,  paritev^u^  €t  erwAiwn  vulguM  et  rude  in  earn  cursu  vadit.^'  (^J^.  J^at,  But. 
Lib.  ii.) 
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I  have  quoted  these  different  passages  firom  andeot  aothorSy  chiefly 
as  an  illustration  of  the  stren^b  and  of  the  similarity  of  the  impression 
>Bvhich  the  order  of  nature  has  made  on  the  minds  of  reflecting  men,  in 
all  ages  of  the  world.  Nor  is  this  wonderful ;  for,  were  things  different* 
ly  constituted,  it  would  be  impossible  for  man  to  derive  benefit  from  ex- 
perience ;  and  the  powers  of  observation  and  memory  would  be  subsei^ 
vient  only  to  the  gratification  of  an  idle  curiosity.  In  consequence  of 
those  uniform  laws  by  which  the  succession  of  events  is  actually  regu- 
lated, every  fact  collected  with  respect  to  the  past  is  a  foundation  6f 
sagacity  and  of  skill  with  respect  to  the  future;  and,  in  truth,  it  Is 
chiefly  this  application  of  experience  to  anticipate  what  is  yet  to  hap- 
pen, which  forms  the  intellectual  superiority  of  one  individual  above 
another.  The  remark  holds  equally  In  all  the  vaipous  pursuits  of  man- 
kind, whether  speculative  or  active.  As  an  astronomer  is  able,  by  rea- 
Bonings  founded  on  past  observations,  to  predict  those  phenomena  of 
the  heavens  which  astonish  or  terrify  the  savage  ^--his  the  chemist,  from 
his  previous  familiarity  witb  the  Changes  operated  upon  bodies  by  heat 
or  by  mixture,  can  predict  the  result  of  innumerable  experiments,  which 
to  others  furnish  only  matter  of  amusement  and  wondef ; — so  a  studious 
observer  of  human  affairsf  acquires  a  prophetic  foresight  (still  morr  in- 
eomprehensible  to  the  multitoce)  with  respect  to  the  future  fortunes  of 
BMinkind ; — a  foresight,  which,  if  it  does  not  reach,  like  our  anticipations 
In  physical  science,  to  particular  and  definite  events,  amply  compen- 
sates for  what  it  wants  in  precision,  bv  the  extent  and  variety  of  the 
prospects  which  it  opens.  It  is  from  this  apprehended  analogy  between 
the  future  and  the  past,  that  historical  knowledge  derives  the  whole  of 
its  value }  and  were  the  analogy  completely  to  fail,  the  records  of  for- 
mer ages  would,  in  point  of  utility,  rank  with  the  fictions  of  poetry.  Nor 
}s  the  case  different  in  the  business  of  common  life.  Upon  what  does 
the  success  of  men  in  their  private  concernrso  essentially  depend,  as  on 
their  own /^nic^ence;  and  what  else  does  this  word  mean,  than  a  wise 
regard,  in  every  step  of  their  conduct,  to  the  lessons  which  experience 
has  taught  them  ?* 

The  departments  of  the  universe  in  which  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  this  regular  order  displayed,  are  the  three  following:  1.  The 
phenomena  oiinanimate  matter;  3.  The  phenomena  of  the  lower  ani* 
mals ;  and,  3.  The  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  human  race. 

1.  On  the  first  of  these  heads,  1  have  only  to  repeat  what  was  before 
remarked,  That,  in  all  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world,  the  uni- 
for roity  in  the  order  of  events  is  conceived  by  ua  to  be  complete  and  in- 
fallible ;  in  so  much  that,  to  be  assured  of  the  same  result  upon  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  experiment,  we  require  only  to  be  satisfied,  that  both 
have  been  made  in  circumstances  precisely  similar.  A  single  experi- 
ment, accoidingly,  if  conducted  with  due  attention,  is  considered,  by 
the  most  cautious  inquirers,  as  sufficient  to  establish  a  general  physical 
fact ;  and  if,  on  any  occasion,  it  should  be  repeated  a  second  time,  for 
the  sake  of  greater  certainty  in  the  conclusion,  it  is  merely  with  a.view 
of  guarding  against  the  effects  of  the  aeeidental  concomitants,  which 
may  have  escaped  notice,  when  the  first  resnlt  was  obtained. 

•  •<  Prudcntjain  qoodsmmodo  esse  divkiatiooem.^    Com.  Mp.  in  vita  MUd* 
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2.  The  case  is  nearly  similar  in  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  brtites  5 
the  various  Irih^-s  of  which  furnish  a  subject  of  examinalion  so  sieady, 
that  the  remarks  made  on  a  few  individuals  may  be  extended,  with  Ut- 
ile risk  of  error,  to  the  whole  species.  To  this  uniformity  in  their  in- 
jtincts,  it  is  owing,  that  man  can  90  easily  maintain  his  empire  over 
them,  an<J  employ  them  as  airents  or  instruments  for  accomplishing  his 
purposes',  advantages  which  would  He  wholly  lost  to  him,  »f  the  opera* 
tioiis  of  instinct  w«  re  as  much  diversified  as  those  of  human  reason. 
Htre  therefore  we  may  plainly  trace  a  purpose  or  design,  p*»rfect*y 
analogous  to  that  already  remarked,  with  respect  to  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  material  world;  and  the  difference,  in  point  of  exact  uni- 
formity,  which  distinguishes  the  two  classes  of  events,  obviously  arises 
from  a  certain  latitude  of  action,  which  enables  the  brutes  to  aceommo* 
date  themselves,  ii»  soroe  measure,  to  their  accidental  situations ; — ren- 
dering them,  in  consequence  of  this  power  of  accommodation,  incoim 
parably  more  serviceable  to  our  race  than  ^hey  would  have  been,  if  al- 
together subjected,  like  mere  matter,  to  the  influence  of  regular^nd  as- 
signable causes.  It  is,  moreover,  extremely  worthy  of  observation,  coo* 
cerning  these  two  departments  of  the  universe,  that  the  uniformity  in 
the  phenomena  of  the  latter  presupposes  a  corresponding  regularity  in 
the  pticnoraenaofthe  former;  in  so  much  that,  if  the  established  order 
of  the  material  world  were  to  be  essentially  disturbed  (the  instincts  of 
the  hiutesrer^aining  the  same)  all  their  various  tribes  would  inevitably 
perish.  The  ui.iformity  of  animal  instinct,  therefore,  bears  a  reference 
to  the  constancy  and  immutability  of  physical  laws,  not  less  manifest, 
than  that  of  the  fin  of  the  fish  to  the  properties  of  the  water,  or  of  the 
wing  of  the  bird  to  those  of  the  atmosphere.      ' 

3.  When  from  the  phenomena  of  inanimate  matter  and  those  of  the 
lower  animals,  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  history  of  iur  own  species, 
innuro«Table  lessons  present  themselves  for  the  instruction  of  all  who 
refl^'ct  seriously  on  the  great  concerns  of  human  life.  These  lessons  re- 
quiie,  indeed,  an  uncommon  degree  of  acuteness  and  good  sense  to  col- 
left  them,  and  a  still  more  uncommon  degree  of  caution  to  apply  them 
to  practice ;  not  only  because  it  is  difficult  to  find  cases  in  which  the 
.  combinations  of  circumstances  are  exactly  the  same;  but  because  the  pe^ 
culiarit'CS  of  individual  character  are  infinite,  and  the  real  springs  of 
action  in  our  fellow  creatures  are  objects  only  of  vague  and  doubtful 
conjecture  It  If,  however,  a  curious  fact,  and%>ne  which  opens  a  widtf 
field  of  interestine:  speculation,  that,  in  proportion  as  we  extend  our 
views  from  particulars  to  generals,  and  from  individuals  to  communi- 
ties, human  affairs  exhibit,  more  and  more,  a  steady  subject  of  phi- 
losophical examination,  and  furnish  a  greater  number  of  general  con- 
clusions, to  guide  our  conjectures  concerning  Ajture  contingencies. 
To  speculate  concerning  the  character  or  talents  of  the  Individual  who 
shall  possess  the  thrones  of  a  particular  kingdom^  a  hundred  years 
hence,  would  be  absurd  in  the  extreme:  But  to  mdul^  imaginati^Hi  in 
anticipating,  at  the  same  distance  of  time,  the  condition  and  character 
of  any  great  nation,  with  whose  manners  and  political  situation  we  are 
well  acquainted,  (^although  evert  here  our  cori«  lusi^ns  may  be  widely  er- 
roneous, could  not  be  justly  censivred  as  a  misapplication  of  our  facul- 
ties equally  vain  and  irratioaal  with  the  former.    On  this  subject^  Mr. 
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Hume  ha3inade  some  very  ingenious  and  important  remarks  in  the  he- 
giniiins^  of  his  Bssay  on. the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Art^  and  Srit*nces. 

The  same  observation  is  appli*  able  to  all  other  cases,  hi  which  evpr.ts 
depend  on  a  multiplicity  of  cirrmnstances.  How  accidental  soever  these 
circumstances  may  appear;  and  how  much  uoever  they  may  beplaced, 
when  individually  cotis'idered,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  calculation)',  ex- 
perience shows  that  tbey  are  somehow  or  othermutuaily  adjuftf^d,  go  a^ 
to  produce  a  certain  decree  of  uniformity  in  the  resuh  ;  and  \bU  t.ni- 
formity  is  the  mor<»  complete,  the  greater  is  the  number  of  oircunistanr 
ces  combined.  What  can  a  < pear  more  uncertain  than  the  propi)rtion 
between  the  sexes  among  the  children  of  any  one  family  !  and  yet  how 
wonderfully  is  the  balance  preserved  in  the  case  of  a  numerous  society ! 
What  more  precarious  than  the  duration  of  life  in  an  individual ;  and  yet, 
in  a  long  list  of  persons  of  the  same  age,  and  placed  in  the  same  ctr<-um- 
stances,  the  mean  duration  of  life  is  found  to  vary  within  very  narrow 
limits  .  In  an  extensive  district,  too,  a  considerable  4legree  of  regularity 
may  sometimes  be  traced  for  a  course  of  years,  in  the  proportion  of  births 
ajQd  of  deaths  to  the  number  oi  the  whole  inhabitants.  Thuh,  in  France, 
Necker  informs  us,  that'^Mbe  number  of  births  is  in  proportion  to  that 
^>  of  the  inhabitants  as  ope  to  twenty-three  and  twenty  four,  in  thedis- 
^f  trict^  that  are  not  favoured  by  nature,  nor  by  moral  circumstances :  this 
M  proportion  is  as  one  to  twentv-fivei  twenty  live  and  a  l^lf,  and  twen- 
"  ty-six,  in  the  greatest  part  of  France:  in  cities,  ason^  to  twenty-se- 
*'  v^D,  twenty-eight,  twenty-nine,  and  even  thirty,  arconiing  to  their 
'^  extent  and  their  trade."  '^Such  pro!>ortions  (he  observes)  ran  only 
<<  be  remarked  in  districts  where  there  are  no  settlers  itorenugrants;  but 
<^  even  the  differences  arising  trom  these  (the  same  author  addsi)  and 
<*  many  other  causes,  acquire  a  kind  of  uniformity  when  coIIp'  tively 
^'  considered,  and  in  the  immense  extent  of  so  great  a  kingdom.'** 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  it  is  on  these  principles  that 
all  the  different  institutions  for  Assurances  are  found.  The  object  ai 
which  they  all  aim,  in  common,  is,  to  diminish  the  number  of  accidents 
to  which  human  life  is  exposed  ;  or  rather,  to  counteract  the  incouves 
Diiences  resulting  from  the  irregularity  of  individual  events,  by  the  uni- 
formity of  general  laws. 

The  advantages  which  we  derive  from  such  general  conclusions  as 
we  possess  concerning  the  order  of  nature,  are  so  great,  and  our  pro- 
pensity to  believe  inits^istence  is  so  strong,  tbat^even  in  cases  where 
the  succession  of  eventb  appears  the  most  anomalous,  we  are  apt  to  sus- 
pect the  operation  of  fixed  and  constant  laws,  though  we  may  be  un- 
able to  trace  them.  The  vulgar,  m  all  countries,  perhapfi,  have  a  pro- 
pensity to  imagine,  that,  after  a  certain  number  of  >  ear>,  the  succession 
of  plentiful  and  of  scanty  harvests  begins  again  to  be  repeated  in  the 
*  same  serus  as  before; — a  notion  to  which  Lord  Bacon  himself  has  given 
some  countenance  in  the  following  passage.  "  There  is  a  toy  which  I 
<^  have  bear.d,  and  I  would  not  have  it  given  over,  but  waited  upon  a 
<' little.  They  fay  it  is  observed  in  the  Low  couiitries,  (1  know  not  in 
«  what  partj  that  every  five  and  thirty  years,  the  same  kind  and  suite 
^^  of  years  and  weathers  comes  about  a§ajn;  as  great  frosts,  great  wet, 
'^  great  droughts,  warm  winters,  summers  with  little  heat,  and  the  like  | 

*  Traits  de  1' Administration  des  Finances  de  France. 
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"  and  they  call  it  theprifiu.    It  is  a  thing  I  do  the  rather  mentioo^  he- 
**  cause^  computing  backwards,  1  have  found  some  concurrence."* 

Among  the  philosophers  ofanti'^uity,  the  influence  of  the  same  pre- 
judice IS  observable  on  a  scale  still  greater ;  many  of  them  having  sup- 
posedy  that  at  the  end  of  the  annus  magnusj  or  Platonic  year,  a  repeti* 
tion  woulcTcornmeuceof  all  the  transactions  that  have  occurred  o«  the 
theatre  of  the  vcrld.  A;*cording  to  this  doctrine,  the  predictions  in 
Virgil's  Pollio  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  literally  accomplished : 

"  Alter  erit  turn  tiphys,  et  altera  qaac  vehat  Argo 

Delectos  Heroas  ;  crunt  ei'iam  altera  bulla; 

Alque  iterum  ad  Trojam  magmua  mittetur  AcIiiHak'^f 

The  astronomical  cycles  which  the  (Greeks  borrowed  from  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Chaldeans,  when  combined  with  that  natural  bias  of  thendM 
which  I  have  just  remarked^  account  sufTiriently  for  this  extension  to 
the  moral  world,  of  ideas  suggested  by  theoider  of  physical  pbenoraenft^ 

Nor  Is  this  hypothesis  of  a  morcU  cycky  extravagant  as  it  uD<iue9iio»- 
ably  ist  without  its  partizans  among  modem  theorists.  The  trati>of 
thought,  indeed,  by  which  they  have  been  M  to  adopt  it,  is  essentfaJJy 
difif^  rent;  but  it  probably  received  no  small  degree  of  countenance,  in 
the'r  opinion,  from  the  same  bias  which  influenced  the  speculatioQa  of 
the  ancients.  ^  It  has  been  demomtrated  by  one  of  the  most  profound 
mathematicians  of  the  present  age  |  that  all  the  irregularities  arisiog 
from  the  mutual  action  of  the  planets,  are,  by  a  comt>inatipD  of  varioils 
arrangements)  neresFarily  subjected  to  certain  periodical  laws,  so  as  for- 
ever to  secure  the  stability  and  order  of  the  system.  Of  this  sublimit 
conclusion,  It  has  been  justly  and  beautifully  observed,  that  "  aft^ 
<<  NewtOD^s  theory  of  the  elliptic  orbits  of  the  planets.  La  Grange's  d^ 
*^  covery  of  their  periodical  inequalities  1$,  without  doubt,  the  noblest 
'^  truth  in  physical  astronomy  ;  while,  in  respect  of  the  doctrine  of  final 
**  causes,  it  may  truly  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  ajil.%  The  theo- 
rists, however,  to  whom  I  at  present  allude,  seem  disposed  to  consider 
•it  in  a  very  diflerent  light,  and  to  employ  it  for  purposes  of  a  very  differ- 
ent tendency.  *^  Similar  periods  (it  has  been  said)  but  of  an  extent  that 
^*  affrights  the  imagination,  probably  regulate  the  modifications  of  the 
*^  atmosphere ;  in  as  much  as  the  same  series  of  appearances  must  inevi- 
<<  tably  recur,  whenever  a  coincidence  of  circnmstances  takes  place, 
<^  the  aggregate  labours  of  men,  indeed,  may  de  supposed,  at  first  sight, 
**  to  aher  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  by  continually  transforming 

*  Essays,  Art  59. 

-j-^^Tumefficitar  (says  Cicero,  speaking  of  this  period)  cum  solis  et  lanae«  et 
jqumque  errantium  ad  eandem  inter  se  comparationem  confcctta  omnium  .  spatiis, 
est  facta  conversio.  Quae  quam  Innga  sit,  magna  quaestio  est :  eue  vero  certttm 
et  definitam  nece$ae  ett.^*  Be  JVat.  Deontm,  Lib.  ii.  74.)  ^  Hoc  intervallo  (CU?ius 
observes)  quidam  volunt,  omnia  quaccunque  in  mundo  sunt,  eodem  ordme  esse 
reditura,  quo  nunc  ccrnuntur."  CCtav,  Comme^taP,  in  i^pAafttun  Joamdt  deSacro 
JSotco,  p.  57,  Romae,  1607;) 

•  • 
^  M.  de  la  Grange.  §  Edinburgh  Review^  Vol.  XI.  p.  264. 
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**  the  face  of  our  globe ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  thati  as  the  <isrcncy 
'^.of  animals  is  itself  stimulaled  and  determined  solely  Hy  the  irtTuence 
^  of  eartcrnal  objects,  the  re-actions  of  livinpc  beings  are  comp^heiided 
^f  in  the  same  necessary  system ;  and,  consequently,  that  all  the  events 
^^  within  the  immeasurable  circuit  of4he  universe,  are  the  successive 
*f  evolution  of  an  extended  series,  which,  at  the  returns  of  some  vast  pe- 
'^  riody  repeats  its  eternal  round  during  the  endless  flux  of  time/'* 

On  J^his  very  bold  argument,  considered  in  its  connexion  with  the 
scheme  of  necessity,  I  have  nothing  to  observe  here.  I  have  mentioned 
it  merely  as  an  additional  proof  of  that  irresistible  propensity  to  believe 
in  the  permanent  order  of  physical  events,  which  seems  to  form  an  ori- 
ginal prindple  of  the  human  constitution ; — a  belief  essential  to  our  ex- 
istence in  the  world  which  we  inhabit,  as  well  as  the  foundation  of  all 
physical  science ;  but  which  we  obviously  extend  far  beyond  the  bounds 
aothorized  by  sound  philosophy,  when  we  apply  it*  without  any  limita* 
tion,  tothatnnoral  system,  which  is  distinguished  by  peculiar  character^ 
istics;  so  numerous  and  impoi-tant,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  which, 
so  many  reasons  entitle  us  to  presume,  that  the  materia]  universe,  with 
ail  its  constant  and  harmonious  laws,  was  purposely  arrai^^. 

To  a  basty  and  injudicious  application  of  the  same  bellefj  in  antici- 
pating the  future  course  of  human  affairs,  might  be  traced  a  variety  of 
popular  superstitions,  which  have  prevailed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
In  all  nations  and  ages ;  those  superstitions,  for  example,  which  have 
given  rise  to  the  study  of  charms,  of  omens,  of  astrology,  and  of  the  dif- 
ferent arts  of  divination*  But  the  argument  has  been  already  prosecuted 
as  far  as  its  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  subject  requires.  For  a 
fuller  illustration  of  it,  I  refer  to  some  remarks  in  my  former  volume,  on 
the  superstitious  observances  which,  among  rode  nations,  are  constantly 
found  blended  with  the  practice  of  physic ;  and  which,  contemptible 
and  ludicrous  as  they  seem,  have  an  obvious  foundation,  during  the  in- 
fency  of  human  reason,  In  those  important  principles  of  our  nature, 
whicb^  when  duly  disciplined  by  a  more  enlarged  experience,  lead  to 
tfeie  sublime  discoveries  of  inductive  science. 

Nor  is  it  to  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  or  to  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people,  that  these  superstitions  are  confined.  Even  in  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  refined  periods  they  occasionally  appear  ;  exercising)  not  uq« 
fire4|uently,  over  men  of  the  highest  genius  and  talents,  an  ascendant, 
Which  is  at  once  consolatory  and  humiliating  to  the  species. 
'  <<  Ecce  fulgumm  monitus,  oraculorum  praescita,  aruspicum  praedicta^ 
^  atqueetiam  parva  dictu  in  auguriis  sternutamenta  etoffensiones  pedum. 
^'  Divus  Augustus  laevum  prodidit  sibi  calceum  praepostere  inductum, 
<<  quo  die  seditione  mititari  prope  afflictus  est-'^t 

<(  Dr.  Johnson  (says  his  affectionate  and  very  communicative  blogra- 
<*  phef)  had  another  peculiarity,  of  which  none  of  his  friends  ever  ven- 
*<  lured  to  ask  an  explanation.  It  appeared  to  me  some  superstitious 
*<  habit,  which  he  had  contracted  early,  and  from  which  he  had  never 

t.  The  foregoing  posssge  is  transcribed  fimnan  article  in  the  Mmthfy  Review* 
I  have  neglected  to  mark  the  volume ;  but  I  think  it  is  one  of  those  pubiiihed  since 
1800. 

SeeJiCpte(t).    .       . 

t^'Plin.  Nat  Hist.  Lib.ii. 
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^<  called  opon  his  reason  to  disentao§rle  bim.  This  was,  bb  anxious  care 
^  to  go  out  or  in  at  a  door  or  pasAaore,  by  a  certain  number  of  **leps  from 
**  a  certain  point,  or  at  leac^t  so  as  that  either  his  rig:ht  or  his  left  fool 
<<  (I  am  not  certam  which)  shuuld  constantly  malce  the  first  actual  move- 
^  ment  when  he  came  close  to  the  door  or  passa|s:e.  Thus  I  conje&- 
*^  ture  :  for  I  have,  upon  innumerable  occasionsi  observed  him  suddenly 
*<  stop,  and  then  seem  to  count  his  steps  with  a  deep  earnestness ;  and 
^  when  he  had  neg^lected  or  gone  wrong  in  thi^  sort  of  magical  move- 
^  ment,  I  have  seen  him  go  &ck  again,  put  himself  in  a  proper  posture 
^  to  begin  the  ceremony,  and,  having  gone  through  it,  break  from  his 
*^  abstraction,  walk  briskly  on»  and  joined  his  companion."* 

The  remark  may  appear  somewhat  out  of  place,  but,  alter  the  last 
quotation,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  person  to  whom  it  relates, 
great  as  his  powers,  and  splendid  as  his  accomplishments  undoubtedly 
were,  was  scarcely  entitled  to  assert,  that  ^  Fducation  is  as  well  known, 
^  and  has  long  been  as  well  known,  as  ever  it  can  be."t  What  a  limited 
estimate  of  the  objects  of  education  must  this  great  man  have  formed  ! 
Tlvey  who  know  the  value  of  a  well  regulated  and  unclouded  niindi 
wot  Id  not  int  ur  the  weaki^ess  and  wretchedness  exhibited  in  the  fore- 
going description,  for  all  his  literary  acquirements  and  literary  fame. 


III. 

GonlinuatMn  of  the  Subject— General  Remarks  on  the  Difference  between  the 
Evidence  of  Experience,  and  that  of  Analogy. 

AccoKDiNG  to  the  account  of  experience  which  has  been  hitherto 
given,  its  evidence  reaches  no  farther  tlian  to  an  anticipation  of  the 
future  from  the  past,  in  cases  where  the  ^amo  physical  cause  continues 
to  operate  in  exactly  the  same  circumstances.  That  this  statement  is 
agreeable  to  the  strict  philosophical  notion  of  experience,  will  not  be 
disputed.  Wherever  a  change  takes  place,  either  in  the  cause  i(sell^ 
er  in  the  circumstances  combined  with  it  in  our  former  trials,  the  antir 
dpatioos  which  we  form  of  the  future  cannot  with  propriety  be  referred 
to  experience  alone,  but  to  experience  co-operating  with  some  other 
principles  of  our  nature.  In  common  discourse,  however,  precision  in 
the  use  of  language  is  not  to  be  expected,  where  logical  or  metaphysi- 
cal ideas  are  at  all  concerned ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  the  word  experience  should  often  be  employed  with  a  latitude 
ereatly  beyond  what  the  former  definition  authorizes.  When  I  transfer^ 
for  example,  my  conclusions  concerning  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies 
from  one  stone  to  another  stone,  or  even  from  a  stone  to  a  leaden  bullet, 
my  inference  might  be  said,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  ordinary 
purpoaes  of  speech,  to  have  the  evidence  of  experience  in  iu  favour ; 
if  indeed  it  would  not  savour  of  scholastic  affectation  to  aim  at  a  more 
rigorous  enunciation  of  the  proposition.  Nothing  at  the  same  time,  can 
be  more  evident  than  this,  that  the  slightest  shade  of  difierence  which 
tends  to  weaken  the  resemblance,  or  rather  to  destroy  the  identity  of 

•  BoawelPs  Johnson,  Vol.  I.  p.  264, 4to  edit.  f  l**^-  Vol.  t  p.  514. 
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two  cases,  invalidates  the  inference  from  jhe  one  lo  the  other,  as  far  as 
it  rests  on  experience  solely,  po  less  than  thft  most  prominent  dissimili- 
tudes which  characterize  the  different  kingdoms  and  departments  of 
nature. 

Upon  what  ground  do  I  conclude  that  the  thrust  of  a  sword  through 
my  body,  in  a  particular  direction,  would  be  followed  by  instant  death? 
According  to  the  popular  use  of  language,  the  obvious  answer  would 
be, — upon  experience,  and  experience  alone*  But  surely  this  account 
of  the  matter  is  extremely  loose  and  incorrect ;  for  where  is  the  evidence 
that  the  internal  structurt^  of  my  body  bears  any  resemblance  to  that  of 
any  of  the  other  bodies  which  have  been  hitherto  examined  by  anato- 
mists ?  It  18  no  answer  lo  this  question  to  tell  me,  that  the  experience 
of  these  anatomists  has  ascertained  a  uniformity  of  structure  in  every 
human  subject  which  has  as  yet  been  dissected ;  and  that  therefore  I  am 
juistified  in  concluding,  that  my  body  forms  no  exception  to  the  gene* 
ral  rule.  My  question  does  not  relate  to  the  soundness  of  this  inference) 
but  to  the  principle  of  my  nature,  whitrh  leads  me  thus  not  only  to  reason 
from  the  past  to  the  future,  but  to  reason  from  one  thing  to  anothefi 
which,  in  its  external  marks,  bears  a  certain  degree  of  resemblaace  to 
it.  Something  more  than  experience,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  word| 
is  surely  necessary  to  explain  the  transition  from  what  is  identically  the 
same,  to  what  is  only  similar ;  and  yet  my  inference  in  this  instance  is 
made  with  the  most  assured  and  unqualified  confidence  in  the  infallibili- 
ty of  the  result.  No  inference,  founded  on  the  most  direct  and  long  con- 
tinued experience,  nor  indeed  any  proposition  established  by  mathema- 
tical demonstration,  could  more  imperiously  command  my  assent. 

In  whatever  manner  the  province  of  experience,  strictly  so  called, 
domes  to  be  thus  enlarged,  it  is  perfectly  manifest,  that  without  some 
provision  for  this  purpose,  the  principles  of  our  constitution  would  not 
nave  been  duly  adjusted  to  the  scene  in  which  we  have  to  at.  Were 
we  not  so  formed  as  eageriy  to  seize  the  resembling  features  of  different 
things  and  different  events,  and  ro  extend  our  conclusions  from  the  ia« 
dividual  to  the  species,  life  would  elapse  before  we  had  acquired  the 
first  rudiments  of  that  knowledge  which  is  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  our  animal  existence. 

This  step  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  has  been  little,  if  at  all^ 
attended  to  by  philosophers ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  easy  to  explain,  io 
a  manner  completely  satisfactory,  how  it  is  made.  The  following  hints 
seem  to  me  to  go  a  considerable  way  towards  a  solution  of  the  dif* 
nculty. 

it  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Considerations  on  the  Formation 
of  Languages,  that  the  origin  of  genera  and  species,  which  is  commonly 
represented  in  the  schools  as  the  effect  of  an  intelleetual  process  pecu- 
liarly mysterious  and  unintelligible,  is  a  natural  consequence  of  our  dis- 
position to  transfer  to  a  new  object  the  name  of  any  other  familiar  object 
which  possesses  such  a  degree  of  resemblance  to  it,  as  to  serve  the  me- 
mory for  an  associating  tie  between  them.  It  is  in  this  manner,  he  has 
shown,  and  not  by  any  formal  or  scientific  exercise  of  abstraction,  tbat^ 
in  the  infancy  of  languag*^,  proper  names  are  gradually^transformed  into 
appellatives;  or,  in  other  wordi^,  that  individual  things  o^me  to  be  re* 
ferred  to  classes  or  assortments.*  . 

•  A  writer  of  great  learning  snd  ability  (Dr.  Msgee  of  Dublin)  wlio  ha§  done 
VOL.   II.  16 
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ThiM  remark  beeones,  io  my  opinion,  oiacb  mon  hnninooB  and  im- 
portaotf  by  being  combined  with  another  very  original  one,  which  is  as- 
cribed to  Turgot  by  Condorcet^  and  which  I  do  not  rei-oilaet  to  have 
seen  taben  notice  of  by  any  later  writer  on  the  human  miud  Aocord- 
faig  to  the  common  doctrine  of  togicians,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  our 
knowledge  begins  in  an  accurate  and  minute  acquaintance  with  the 
diaracteristlcal  properties  of  individual  objects;  and  that  It  is  only  by 
the  slow  exercise  of  comparison  and  abstraction,  that  we  attain  to  the 
notion  of  classes  or  genenu  In  opposition  to  this  ideai  it  was  a  osaxim 
of  Turgot's,  that  some  of  our  most  abstract  and  gfeaeral  notions  are 
among  the  eariiest  which  we  form.*  What  meaning  he  annexed  to  this 
maxim,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  if  he  understood  it  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  I  am  disposed  to  Interpret  it,  he  appears  to  me  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  a  very  valuable  suggestion  with  respect  to  the  natural  progress 
of  human  knowledge.  The  troth  is,  that  our  first  perceptic^ns  lead  us 
invariably  to  confotmd  together  things  which  have  very  little  in  com- 
mon ;  and  that  the  specifical  differences  of  individuals  do  not  begin  to 
be  marked  with  precision  till  the  powers  of  observation  and  reasooiag 
have  attained  to  a  certaiit  degree  o(  maturity.  To  a  similar  indtstlocfr* 
ness  of  perception  are  to  be  ascribed  the  mistakes  about  the  most  familiar 
appearances  which  we  daily  see  committed  by  those  domestk*ated  aoi- 
mats  with  whose  instincts  and  habits  we  have  an  opportunity  of  be- 
coming intimately  acquainted.  As  an  instance  of  this,  it  is  sufficient  tp 
mention  the  terror  which  a  horse  sometimes  discovers  in  pas&ing^  on  the 
road,  a  laige  stone,  or  the  waterfall  of  a  mill. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  justness  of  this  maxim,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true,  that  every  scientific  classification  must  be  founded  on  au  exami- 
nation and  comparison  of  individuals.  These  individuals  must,  in  tbi^ 
first  instance,  have  been  obaenred  with  accuracy,  before  their  specific 
obaracteristics  could  be  rejected  from  the  generic  description,  so  as  to 
limit  the  attention  to  the  common  qualities  which  it  comprehends  -*- 
What  are  usoally  called  BMnul  idsas  or  pmttal  mtiam,  are  therelbre 
of  two  kinds  essentially  different  from  each  other ;  those  which  are  gtt^ 
taraif  merely  from  the  vagueness  and  impeifection  of  our  informatioa ; 
and  those  which  have  been  methodical^  ^fsiMrattEsd,  in  the  way  ex* 

me  the  honour  to  saimsdvert  on  a  few  passages  of  my  works,  aod  who  has  softeiied 
bis  eriticiama  by  some  cxpfessioas  of  reguid,  by  which  I  fed  mvaelf  high^  flatter- 
ed, has  started  a  very  acute  objection  to  this  theory  of  Mr.  Smith,  which  I  think  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  aubmit  to  my  readers,  in  his  own  words.  As  the  quotalion, 
however,  with  the  remarka  which  I  have  to  offer  upon  it,  woald  extend  to  too 
gxeat  a  length  to  be  introdaced  here,  I  must  delay  entering  on  the  subject  till  the 
end  of  this  volume.    See  note  (K.) 

^  **  M.  Turgot  eroyoit  qu'oo  a^^toit  tromp^en  imaginant  qu^en  g<n€ral  Pesprit 
n^acquiert  dea  idte  gtodnles  oo  abstraitea  que  par  la  comparaison  d'idtes  plus 
partieuherea.  Au  contraire,  nos  premieres  id^  lont  tr^a  g^6rales,  puisque  ne 
voyant,  d'abord  qu'un  petit  nombre  de  qualitds,  notre  id^  renferme  tous  lea  dtres 
suxqueb  ce*  quaiii^s  aont  communes.  En  noua  (clairant,  en  examinant  davan- 
tage,  nos  id6ea  deviennent  plus  particuh^res  sana  jamais  atteindre  le  dernier  lerme ; 
et  ce  qui  a  pu  tromper  les  m€taphvaicieoa,  c^at  qu^alors  pricis^ment  nous  ap- 
preoons  que  cea  idtea  sont  plua  generalea  que  noua  ne  Paviona  d^abord  aappos^.*' 
Vie  de  Tkttjrot,  p.  189.    Berne,  1787. 

I  have  inrched  in  vain  for  some  a44itional  light  on  this  interesting  hint,  in  the 
complete  editum  of  Turgot'a  works,  published  at  Paris  in  1808. 
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plainad  by  logiciaiuh  in  oonsequenoe  of  an  abstraction  Ginaded  on  a 
careful  study  of  particulars.  Philosophical  precision  requires,  that  two 
sets  of  notions,  so  totally  dissimilar,  should  not  be  confounded  together  j 
and  an  attention  to  the  distinction  between  them  will  be  found  to  throw 
much  light  on  various  iiaportant  steps  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
mind.* 

One  obvious  effect  of  the  grossness  and  vagueness  m  the  perceptions 
of  the  inexperienced  observer^  must  necessarily  be  to  Identify,  under 
the  same  common  appellations,  immense  multitudes  of  individuals, 
which  the  philosopher  will  afterwards  find  reason  to  distingnish  care- 
fully from  each  other;  and  as  language,  by  its  unavoidable  reaction  on 
thought,  never  fails  to  restore  to  it  whatever  imperfections  it  has  once 
'received,  all  the  indistinctness  which^  in  thecase  of  individual  observers, 
,  originated  in  an  ill*formed  judgment,  or  in  a  capridous  fancv,  comes 
afterwards,  in  succeeding  ages,  to  be  entailed  on  the  infant  understand- 
mg,  in  consequence  of  its  incorporation  with  vernacular  speech.  These 
contused  apprehensions  produced  by  language,  roust,  it  is  easy  to  see, 
operate  exactly  hi  the  same  way  as  the  undistinguishtng  perceptions 
of  children  or  savages ;  the  familiar  use  of  a  generic  word,,  insensibly 
and  irr«>8istibly  leading  the  mind  to  extend  its  conclusions  from  the  in- 
dividual to  the  genus,  and  thua  laying  the  foondation  of  conclusions  and 
anticipations  which  we  suppose  to  rest  on  experience,  when,  in  truth, 
experience  has  never  been  consulted. 

In  all  such  instances,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  we  proceed  ulti- 
nately  on  the  common  principle, — that,  in  similar  circumstances,  the 
same  cause  will  produce  the  same  effects ;  and,  when  we  err,  the  source 
of  our  error  lies  merely  in  identifyipg  different  cases  which  ought  to 
be  distinguished  from  each  other.  Great  as  may  be  the  occasional  in- 
conveniences, arising  from  this  general  principle  thus  misapplied,  they 
-bear  oo  proportion  to  the  essential  advantages  resulting  from  the  dispo- 
sitlon  in  which  they  originate,  to  arrange  and  to  classify;  a  di^sition 
on  which  (as  I  have  elsewhere  shpwn,)  the  intellectual  improvement  of 
the  species  in  a  great  manner  hinges.  That  the  constitution  of  our  na- 
ture in  this  respect  is^on  the  whole,  wisely  ordered,  as  well  as  perfectly 
conformable  to  the  general  economv  of  our  frame,  will  appear  from  a 
slight  survey  of  some  other  principles,  nearly  allied  to  those  which  are 
at  present  under  our  consideration. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  some  eminent  writers  in  this  part  of  the 

*  The  distinction  above  stated,  furnished  what  seems  to  ne  the  true  answer  to 
an  argument  which  Charron,  and  many  other  writers  since  his  time,  have  drawn, 
in  proof  of  the  reasoning  powers  of  brates,  from  the  aniversal  conclusions  which 
tbey  appear  to  found  on  the  observation  of  particulars.  Les  bestes  des  sii^Hers 
concluent  les  universels,  du  regard  d*un  homme  seul  cognoissent  tons  bommes,** 
tbc.  &c.    De  la  Sa^99e,  Lib.  I.  Cliap.  8. 

Instead  of  saying,  that  brutes  generalize  things  which  are  similar,  would  it  not 
be  nearer  the  truth  to  say,  that  they  confound  things  which  are  different? 

Many  years  after  these  observations  were  written,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  meet 
with  the  following  experimental  confirmation  of  them  in  the  Abb^  Sicard^s  Course 
of  Instruction  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb:  ^'J'avoia.  remarquS  que  Massieu  don- 
Doit  plus  volontiers  le  m€rae  noro,  un  nom  commun,  ^  pUisieurs  individus  dans 
Unquels  il  trouvoit  des  traits  de  ressemblance ;  les  noms  individuels  supposoient 
des  differences  qu'il  n*€toit  pas  encore  temps  de  lai  faire  observer.**  {Hicardt  pp- 
30»31.)    The  wbolcof  the  pssssge  is  well  worth  consulting. 
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{■hipd«*  that  our  expectaiioD  of  the  cootiiiuauoe  of  the  taws  of  imtiira 
has  a  vpry  close  'iffiiity  to  our  faith  in  human  testimony.  The  parallel 
mi^ht  perhaps  be  carried,  without  aoy  over-refinemeDt,  a  Uttie  farther 
tbaii  these  writers  have  attempted ;  in  as  mu  h  as,  in  both  cases,  the 
iostinctive  princiiile  is  in  the  first  instai«€e  imiimitedy  and  requires^  for 
its  1  orrection  and  regulation,  the  lessons  ^  f  subsequent  experience  As 
the  credulity  of  children  is  orifrinally  without  bounds,  and  is  afterwards 
gradually  checked  b}-  the  examples  which  they  oc<'asionally  meet  with 
of  Immaii  faUehood,so,  in  the  iufaitcy  of  our  knowledge,  whalefer  oh« 
jects  or  events  present  to  our  senses  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other, 
dispose  us,  witliout  any  very  accurate  examination  of  the  miuele  details 
by  which  they  may  be  realW  disci-lroinated,  to  conclude  with  eagper-. 
ness,  that  the  experiments  and  observations  which  we  n»abe  with  re- 
spect to  one  individual,  may  be  safely  extended  to  the  whole  claas  It  is 
experience  alone  that  teaches  us  caution  in  such  inlerences>  aitd  subje.*  is 
the  natursi  principle  to  tbe  discipline  presi  ribed  by  the  rules  of  iodue- 
tion. 

It  must  noi,  however,  be  imagined,  that,  in  instances  of  this  sort,  the 
instinctive  principle  alway»  leads  us  astray ;  for  the  analogical  amictpe* 
tions  which  it  disposes  us  to  form,  althou^sh  (hey  may  not  stand  the  lest 
of  a  rigorous  examination,  may  yet  be  sufficiently  just  for  all  (he  cotn- 
mon  purposes  of  life.  It  is  natural,  for  example,  that  a  man  whohea 
been  educated  in  Europe  should  expect,  when  he  chai)(;e8  his  residence 
to  any  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  gbbe,  to  see  heavy  bodies  (all  dewo* 
wards,  and  smoke  to  ascend,  agreeably  to  the  general  laws  to  which  be 
ha^  been  accustomed  ;  and  thai  he  sliould  take  for  granted,  in  providing 
the  means  ot  his  subsistence,  that  the  animals  and  veg:etables,  whioh  be 
has  found  to  be  salutary  and  nutricious  in  his  native  regions,  possess  the 
same  quaUiies  wherever  they  exhibit  the  same  appearances.  Nor  are 
sui*h  expeci.M  101)6  less  u-eful  than  natural^  for  (bey  are  completely  r^ 
alized,  as  far  as  they  minister  to  the  gratification  of  our  more  ur^§^t 
wants.  It  i»  only  when  wt  begin  to  indulge  our  curiosity  withrespeet 
to  those  nicer  details  winch  derive  their  interest  from  great  refinement 
in  the  arts,  or  from  a  very  advanced  slate  (»f  physical  knowledge,  thet 
we  discover  our  first  lOtkcliisionf),  howtver  just  in  the  main,  not  to  be 
inatbematicallY  exuct ;  and  are  led  hy  those  liabiis  which  scientific  pur- 
suits communicate,  to  investigate  the  dijfierence  of  cirouuistaaces  to 
which  the  variety  in  the  result  is  owing.  After  having  found  that  hea- 
vy bodies  fall  diAvn wards  at  the  equator  as  they  do  in  this  islands  the 
Biosi  obvioub,  and  perhaps,  on  a  superficial  view  of  the  qoestion)  the 
most  reasonable  inference  would  be,  thut  the  same  penduham  whieh 
swiiigH  seconds  at  London,  will  vibrate  at  the  same  rate  under  tbe  Koe. 
In  this  iiistance,  however,  the  theoretical  inference  is  contradicted  by 
tht-  fact; — but  the  contradiction  is  attended  with  no  practical  inoonve- 
nience  to  tbe  multitude,  while,  in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher,  it  only 
servfh  to  awalien  his  attention  tu  the  different  circimistanoes  of  the  two 
ease-,  and,  in  the  last  result,  throws  a  new  lustre  on  the  simplicity  and 

*  See  Re.dN  Inquiry  into  \lie  Humaa  Mind,  Chsp.  VI.  sect.  24.  Campbeli's  Dis- 
serta  ion  «„.  Miracles,  Part  I.  sect  i.  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  Vol.  II. 
p.  206,  &c.  Boston  editiop. 
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uoilbnBitj  of  that  law^  ffoai  which  it  teemed,  at  first  sig^ht,  an  anoma- 
loiiA  deviation. 

To  this  uniformity  in  the  laws  which  regulate  the  order  of  physical 
events,  there  is  something  extremely  similar  in  the  systematical  regular* 
ity  (subject  indeed  to  many» exceptions)  which,  in  every  lairguage,  how- 
ever imperfect)  runs  through  the  different  classes  ofits  words,  in  respect 
of  their  inflections,  forms  of  derivation,  and  other  verbal  filiations  or 
affinities.  How  much  this  regulariiy  or  analogy  {?»  it  is  called  by  gram- 
amrians,)  eoatrilNites  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  dead  and  foreign 
languages,  every  person,  wh^  has  received  a  hberal  education,  knows 
from  bis  own  experience.  Nor  is  it  less  manifest,  that  the  same  cirrum« 
stance  most  contribute  powerfully  to  aid  the  memories  of  children  In 
learmng  to  ^ak  their  mother  tongue.  It  is  not  my  present  buhiness  to 
trace  tha  principles  in  the  human  mind  by  which  it  is  produced.  AH 
that  1  wtMild  remark  is,  the  very  early  period  at  which  it  is  seized  by 
diildren;  as  is  st«ongly  evinced  by  their  disposition  to  push  it  a  great 
deal  too  far,  in  tht-ir  first  attempts  towards  speech.  This  disposition 
aaems  tobe  closely  connected  with  that  which  jsads  them  to  repose  faith 
iaiestimony;  and  it  also  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  which 
prompts  them  to  extend  their  pest  experience  to  those  objects  and  events 
of  which  they  have  not  hitherto  had  any  means  of  acquiring  a  direct 
knowledge.  It  is  protwble,  indeed,  that  our  expectation^  in  all  these 
cases,  has  its  origin  in  the  same  common  principles  of  our  nature ;  and 
his  certain  that,  in  all  of  ihem,  it  is  subservient  to  the  important  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  progress  of  the  mind.  Of  this  nobody  can  doubt, 
who  considers  for  a  moment,  that  the  great  end  to  be  first  accomplish- 
ed, was  manifestly  the  communication  of  the  gentral  ruU$  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  exceptions  (a  knowledge  of  which  is  but  of  secondary  impor- 
tance,) being  safeiy  entrusted  to  the  growing  diligence  and  espacity  of 
the  learner. 

The  considerations  now  stated',  may  help  us  to  conceive  in  what  man- 
ner conclusions  derived  from  experience  come  to  be  insensibly  extended 
from  the  individual  to  the  species;  partly  in  consequence  of  the  gross 
and  undislinguishing  nature  of  our  first  perceptions,  and  partly  in  conse- 
qoetioe  of  the  magical  infiuenee  of  a  common  name.  They  seem  also  to 
saow,  that  this  natural  process  of  thought,  though  not  always  justified 
by  a  sound  logic,  is  not  without  its  u^e  in  the'  infancy  of  human  know- 
ledge. 

In  the  various  cases  which  have  been  hitherto  under  our  review,  our 
conclusions  are  said  in  popular,  and  even  iu  philosophical  language,  to 
batonndedon  experience.  And  yet  the  truth  unquestionably  is,  (as  was 
formerly  observed)  that  the  evidence  of  experience  reaches  no  farther 
than  to  an  anticipation  of  the  future  from  the  past,  in  instances  where 
the  same  cause  continues  to  operate  in  circumstances  exactly  similar. 
How  much  this  vagueness  of  expression  must  contribute  to  mislead  uii 
in  many  of  our  judgments  will  afterwards  appear^ 

The  observations  which  I  have  >o  offer  upon  analogy,  considered  as 
a  ground  of  scientific  conjecture  and  reasoning,  will  be  Introduced  wi^ 
more  propriety  in  a  fiiture  ehapter. 
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IV. 

CoDtinoation  of  the  Subject.— Evidence  of  Testimony  tacitly  recognized  as  a  Ground 
of  Belief,  in  our  moat  certain  conclusions  concerning' cortingent  Truths.*^DiffiBr- 
eoce  between  ibe  Logical  and  the  Popular  Meaning  of  the  word  Probability. 

In  some  of  the  condusions  which  have  b«en  already  under  our  ooo- 
sideration' with  respect  to  eoatingent  truths,  a  species  of  evidence  is  ad* 
mittfd,  of  which  no  mention  has  hitherto  been  made ;  I  mean  the  evi- 
deore  of  U$ii$nony.  In  astronomical  calculations^  for  example,  bow  lew 
are  the  instances  in  which  the  dcUa  rest  on  the  ef  idence  of  onr  own  aen* 
«es;  and  yet  our  confidence  in  the  result  is  not,  on  that  account,  in  the 
amallest  de(i:ree  weakened.  On  the  contrary,  what  certainty  can  be 
more  complete,  than  that  with  which  we  look  forward  to  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  or  the  moon,  on  the  faith  of  elements  and  of  computations  which 
we  have  nevi»r  verified,  and  for  the  aocuracy  of  which  we  have  ao 
ground  of  assurance  whainver,  bat  the  scientific  reputation  of  the  wri* 
ters  from  whom  we  have  borrowedthem*  An  astronomer  who  ahould 
affect  any  scepticism  with  respect  to  ao  event  so  nredicted,  would  ren- 
der himbelf  no  l<*ss  an  object  of  ridicule,  than  if  he^ere  disposed  to  ca- 
vil about  the  certainty  of  the  sun's  rising  to-morrow. 

Even  ia  pure  mathematics,  a  similar  regard  to  testimony,  acoompani- 
ed  with  a  similar  faith  in  the  faculties  of  others,  is  by  no  means  nnoom- 
mon.  Who  would  scruple,  in  a  geometrical  investigation,  to  adopt,  as  a 
link  in  the  chain,  a  theorem  of  ApoUonius  or  of  Archimedes,  although 
he  might  not  have  leisure  at  the  moment  to  satisfy  htmselfi  by  an  actu- 
al examination  of  their  demonstration^  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  no 
paralogism,  either  from  accident  or  design,  in  the  course  of  their  reason- 
ings? 

In  our  anticipations  of  astronomical  phenomena,  as  well  as  in  iboae 
which  we  form  concerning  the  result  of  any  familiar  experiment  in  phy^ 
sics,  philosophers  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  events  as  only  proto- 
hU  ;  although  our  confidence  in  iu  happening  Is  not  less  complete,  than 
if  it  rested  on  the  basis  of  mathematical  demonstration.  The  word 
firobabU^  therefore,  when  thus  us^,  does  not  imply  any  cEtf^SsMveirin  the 
proof,  but  only  marks  the  particular  nature  of  that  proof,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  another  species  of  evidence.  It  is  opposed,  not  to  what 
is  ceriamy  but  to  what  admits  of  being  dsmmutraUd  after  tAs  mammr  ef 
malkgmaikiam^  This  differs  widely  from  the  meaning  annexed  to  Ibe 
same  word  in  popular  discourse ;  according  to  which,  whatever  event  is 
said  to  be  probabUy  is  understood  to  be  expected  with  some  degree  of 
doubL  ylu  certain  as  dsath-^as  certam  ae  ^  riMg  oftks  sim^-are  pn^ 
verhial  modes  of  expression  in  all  countries;  and  they  are,  both  of  them 
borrowed  from  events  which,  in  philosophical  language,  are  only  probaf^ 
ble  Of  contingent.  In  like  manner,  the  existence  of  the  city  of  Pekin, 
and  the  realty  of  Csssar's assassination,  which  the  philosopher dasaes 
with  probability  because  they  rest  solely  upon  the  evidence  of  testlmo* 
ny,  are  universally  classed  wiUi  cerUmtiH  by  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and 
in  any  ca>fe  hut  the  statement  of  a  logioal  theory,  the  application  to 
such  truths  of  the  word  probeMh  would  be  justly  rcsarded  aa  aa  impco- 
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prie^  of  speech*  TbU  dtffereoce  betvireen  the  technical  meaning  of  the 
word  prolnibiliLyj  as  employed  by  logicians)  and  the  notion  usually  at- 
tached to  it  in  the  business  of  life ;  together  with  the  erroneous  theories 
concerning  the  nature  of  demonstration,  which  I  have  already  endea- 
voured to  refute,— have  led  many  authors  of  the  highest  name,  in  some  of 
the  most  important  arguments  which  can  employ  human  reason,  to  over- 
look that  irresistible  evidence  which  was  placed  berore  their  eyes,  in 
search  of  another  mode  of  proof  altogether  unattainable  in  moral  inqut- 
ries,  and  which,  if  It  could  be  attained,  would  not  be  less  liable  to  the 
eavils  of  sceptics. 

But  althOTgh,  in  philosophical  langnage,  the  epixhei  probahU  be  ap- 
plied te  events  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  ctrtainy  it  is  also  applied 
to  those  events  which  are  called  proMils  by  the  vulgar.  The  philoso- 
phical meaning  of  the  word,  therefore,  is  more  comprehmim  than  the 
popular  $  the  mmet  denoting  that  particular  spsciss  of  evidence  of  which 
eentingent  truths  admit ;  tte  latter  being  confined  to  such  degrees  of 
this  evidence  as  fall  short  of  the  highest.  These  different  degrees  of 
probabiHiy  the  philosopher  considers  as  a  eerieef  beginning  with  bare 
possibilityy  and  terminating  in  that  apprehended  vifaUibUity^  with  which 
the  phrase  moral  eertmniy  is  synonymous.  To  this  last  term  of  the  eeriee 
the  word  probabU  is,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  plainly  inapplicable. 

The  satisfaction  which  the  astronomer  derives  from  the  exact  coin- 
ddence,  in  point  of  time,  between  his  theoretiral  predictions  concerning 
the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  and  the  corresjfx>nding  events  when 
they  actually  occur,  does  not  imply  the  smallest  doubt,  on  his  part,  of 
the  constancy  of  the  laws  of  nature.  It  resolves  partly  into  the  plea- 
sore  of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  the  same  truth  or  of  the  same  fact 
by  different  nudia  ;  but,  chiefly,  into  the  gratifying  assurance  which  he 
thus  receives,  of  the  correctness  of  his  principles,  and  of  the  competen- 
cy of  the  human  faculties  to  these  sublime  investigations.  What  ex- 
quisite delight  must  La  Place  have  felt,  when,  by  deducing  from  the 
theory  of  gravitation,  the  cause  of  the  acceleration  of  the  moon's  mean 
motion— 4IU  acceleration  which  proceeds  at  the  rate  of  little  more  than 
11*'  in  a  century^— he  accounted,  with  such  mathematical  precision,  for 
all  the  recorded  observations  of  her  place  from  the  infancy  of  astrono- 
mical science !  It  is  from  the  length  and  abstruseness,  however,  of  the 
reasoniiig  process,  and  from  the  powerful  effect  produced  on  the  ima- 
gination, by  a  caicidiie  which  brings  into  immediate  contrast  with  the 
immensity  of  time,  such  evanescent  elements  as  the  fractional  parts  of  a 
second,  that  the  coincidence  between  the  computation  and  the  event 
appears  in  this  instance  so  peculiarly  striking.  In  other  respects,  our 
confidence  in  the  future  result  rests  on  the  same  principle  with  our  ex- 
pectation that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  at  a  particular  instant ;  and, 
accordingly,  now  that  the  correctness  of  the  theory  has  been  so  wonder- 
fully verified  by  a  comparison  with  facts,  the  one  event  is  expected  with 
no  less  assurance  thao  the  other. 

With  respect  to  those  inferior  degrees  of  probahUUy  to  which,  in 
eammon  discourse,  the  meaning  of  that  word  is  exclusively  confined,  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  discussions.  The  subject  is  of  so 
great  exteat,  that  I  could  not  hope  to  throw  upon  it  any  lights  satisfacto- 
1^  either  to  my  reader  or  to  myself,  without  encreaching  upon  the  space 
destined  for  inquiries  more  intimately  connected  with  the  theory  of  our 
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n%MOtA9§»  One  set  of  quesUdD^y  too,  arising  oot  of  it,  (I  mean  those 
power»4o  which  Riathenttticft^calctriationsbave  beeir  applied  by  the  in- 
genuity of  the  iDoderiw)  involve  some  very  pozzlin^  roetaphysteal  difB« 
CMtfties,*  (he  consideration  of  which  would  completely  interropl  the  train 
of  our  present  speculations. 

1  proceed,  therefore,  in  continuation  of  those  in  which  we  hare  i>een 
lately  engaged,  to  treat  of  other  topics  of  a  more  general  nature,  tending 
to  illustrate  the  logical  procedure  of  the  mind  in  the  discovery  of  sden- 
tific  truth.  As  an  introduction  to  these,  I  propose  to  devote  one  whole 
chapter  to  some  miscellaneous  strictures  and  reflections  on  the  logic  of 
th^  schools. 


CHAPTER  THIUD. 

OF  THE  ARISTOTELIAN  LOGIC.' 

SECTION  I. 

Of  the  DemonstrftUoRs  of  the  Syllogistic  Rules  given  by  Aristotle  and  his 
Commentators. 

X  uB  great  variety  of  speculations  whicfa^in  the  present  stale  of  sciencej 
the  Aristotelian  logic  naturally  suggests  to  a  philosophical  inquirer.  Jays 
me,  in  this  chapter,  under  the  necessity  of  selecting  a  few  leading  qi^s- 
ilons,  bearing  immediately  upon  the  particular  objects  which  1  hiayein 
'  view.  In  treating  of  these,  I  muat|  of  course^  suppose  my  readers  to 
possess  some  previous  acquaintance  with  the  subject  to  which  they  re- 
late ;  but  it  is  only  such  a  general  knowledge  of  its  outlines  and  phrase- 
ology) as,  in  all  universities,  is  justly  considered  as  an  essential  accom* 
plishment  to  those  who  receive  a  liberal  education. 

I  begin  with  examining  the  pretensions  of  the  Aristotelian  logic  to 
that  pre-eminent  rank  which  it  claims  among  the  sciences ;  profeasiog, 
not  only  to  rest  all  its  conclusions  on  the  immoveable  basis  ofdemon- 
straiion,  but  to  have  reared  this  mighty  fabric  on  the  narrow  ground- 
work of  a  single  axiom.  ^^  On  the  basis  (says  the  latest  of  hiscomoien- 
"  tators)  of  one  simple  truth,  Aristotle  has  reared  a  lofty  and  various 
*^  structure  of  abstract  science,  clearly  expressed  and  fully  demonstra* 
''  ted.^'t  Nor  have  these  claims  been  disputed  by  mathematicians  them- 
selves.   In  logica  (says  Dr.  Wallis)  slructara  syllogJsmi  deiaonslra- 

*  I  allude  more  particularly  to  the  dou^  started  on  this  subject  by  DUkmbert. 
in  his  Opuscules  Maihimaiiques ;  and  m  hi«  Melanges  de  Liueralure. 

t  Analysis  of  Aristotle's  Works  by  Dr.  Gillies,  V<>l/f.  p.  SB:  2d  edit. 
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!<  ttone  nititur  pnre  roathemaUca.'^*  And,  in  another  passage :  Seqoitut 
<<  inttitutio  logica,  coramuni  asui  accommodata. — Quo  videant  Tironesi 
*^  syliog^isrnorutn  leges  strictissimis  demonstratioiiibus  plane  mathenmtictt 
'^  ita  fundatasyiit  consequentias  habeant  irrefragabiles  quaeque  offueiis 
^'  fallaciisque  detegandis  sint  a€cofntnodatae.''t  Dr.  Reid,  too,  although 
he  cannot  be  justly  charged,  on  the  whole,  with  any  undue  reTerenoe 
for  the  authority  of  Aristotle)  has  yet,  upon  one  occasion,  spoken  of  bis 
demomtrcUians  with  much  more  respect  than  they  appear  to  me  entitled 
to.  '^  I  believe  (says  he)  it  will  be  difficult,  in  any  science^  to  find  80 
*^  large  a  system  of  truths  of  so  very  abstract  and  so  general  a  nature,  aU 
'<  fortified  by  demonstration,  and  all  invented  and  perfected  by  one  man* 
*^  It  shows  a  force  of  genius,  and  labour  of  investigation  equal  to  the  moat 
"  arduous  attempts."} 

As  the  fact  which  is  so  confidently  assume]  in  these  passages  wouM^ 
if  admitted,  completely  overturn  all  I  have  hitherto  said  concerning  the 
nature  both  of  aztoms  and  of  demonstrative  evidence,  the  observations 
which  follow  seem  to  form  a  necessary  sequel  to  some  of  the  preceding 
discussions.  I  acknowledge,  at  the  same  time,  that  my  chief  motive  for 
introducii^  them,  was  a  wish  to  counteract  the  effect  of  those  triumphant 
panegyrics  upon  Aristotle's  Orgauon,  which  of  late  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  some  writers,  whose  talents  and  learning  justly  add  much 
weight  to  their  literary  opinions ;  and  an  anxiety  to  guard  the  rising 
generation  against  a  waste  of  time  and  attention,  upon  a  study  so  little 
fitted,  in  my  judgment,  to  reward  their  labour. 

The  first  remark  which  I  have  to  offer  upon  Aristotle's  demonstm« 
tions,  is,  That  they  proceed  on  the  obviously  false  supposition  of  Ita  be> 
ing  possible  to  add  to  the  conclusiveness  and  authority  of  demonstra- 
tive evidence.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  which  di»> 
tinguisbes  this  from  that  species  of  evidence  which  is  commonly  caAed 
moral  or  probable,  is,  that  it  is  not  susceptible  of  degrees ;  the  process 
of  reasoning  of  which  it  is  the  result,  being  either  good  for  nothing,  or 
so  perfect  and  complete  in  itself,  as  not  to  admit  of  support  firom  any 
adventitious  aid.  Every  such  process  of  reasoning,  it  is  well  kndwni 
amy  be  resolved  into  a  series  of  legitimate  syllogisms,  exhibiting  sepa- 
rately and  distinctly,  in  a  light  aa  clear  and  strong  as  language  cau  afford, 
each  successive  link  of  the  demonstration.  How  far  this  conduces  to 
render  the  demonstration  more  convincing  than  it  was  before,  is  not 
now  the  question.'  Some  doubts  noiay  reasonably  be  entertained  upon 
this  head,  when  it  is  considered,  thai,  among  the  various  expedients 
employed  by  mathematical  teachers  to  assi&t  the  apprehension  of  their 
pupils,  none  of  them  have  ever  thought  of  resolving  a  demonstration 

*  See  the  Mmdtim  prefixed  to  the  Miscellsneons  Treatises  annexed  to  the  third 
volume  of  Dr.  WaUis's  Mathematical  Works. 

t  Preface  to  the  same  volame. 

#  Analysis  of  Aristotk^t  Logic 

Til  at  Dr.  Reid,  however,  was  perfectly  avrare  that  tliese  demonstratinns  are  more 
specious  than  solid,  may  be  safely  infen«d  from  a  sentence  which  afterwards  occurs 
in  the  .same  tract.  ^  When  we  %o  without  the  circle  of  the  mathematical  scieBccs. 
i  know  nothing  in  which  there  aeevM  to  l)e  so  much  demonstratioa  as  in  that  part 
of  Wgic  which  treats  of  the  fignres  and  modes  of  syllogisms.^ 

VaL.  11.  \T 
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(as  may  always  be  easily  done)  ioto  the  syllogisms  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed.* But,  abstracting  altogether  from  this  consideration,  and  grant* 
ing  that  a  demonstration  may  be  rendered  more  manifest  and  satisfac- 
tory by  being  syltogistically  stated  ;  upon  what  principle  can  it  be  sup- 
posed possible^  after  the  demonstration  has  l>een  thus  analyzed  and  ex- 
panded, to  enforce  and  corroborate,  by  any  subsidiary  reasoning,  thai 
irresistible  conviction  which  demonstration  necessarily  commands  ? 

It  furnishes  no  valid  reply  to  this  objection,  to  allege,  that  mathema- 
tirians  often  employ  themselves  in  inventing  different  demonstrations  of 
the  same  theorem ;  for,  in  such  instances,  their  attempts  do  not  proceed 
from  any  anxiety  to  swell  the  mass  of  evidence,  by  finding  (as  in  some 
other  sciences)  a  variety  of  collateral  arguments,  all  bearing,  with  their 
combined  force,  on  the  same  truth  ; — their  only  wish  is,  to  discover  the 
easiest  and  shortest  road  by  which  the  truth  may  be  reached.  In 
point  of  simplicity,  and  of  what  geometers  call  degancey  these  various 
demonstrationif  may  differ  widely  from  each  other ;  but,  in  point  of 
sound  logic,  they  are  all  precisely  on  the  same  footing.  Each  of  them 
shines  with  its  own  intrinsic  light  alone ;  and  the  first  which  occurs 
(provided  they  be  all  equally  understood)  commands  the. assent  not  Jess 
irresistibly  than  the  last. 

The  idea,  however,  on  which  Aristotle  proceeded,  in  attempting  to 
fortify  one  demonstration  by  another,  bears  no  analogy  whatever  to  the 
practice  of  mathematicians  in  rouhiplying  prooSs  of  the  same  theorem ; 
nor  can  it  derive  the  slightest  coimtenance  from  their  example.  His 
object  was  not  to  teach  us  how  to  demon.<(trate  the  same  thing  In  a  va- 
riety of  different  ways;  but  to  demonstrate,  by  abstract  reasoning,  the 
conclusiveness  of  demonstration.  By  what  means  he  set  about  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  will  afterwards  appear.  At  present,  I 
apeak  only  of  his  design  $  which^  if  the  foregoing  remarks  be  just,  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  reronrile  with  correct  views^  either  concerning  the 
nature  of  evidence,  or  the  theory  of  the  human  underatanding. 

For  the  sake  oi  those  who  have  not  previously  turned  their  attention 
to  Aristotle's  Logic,  it  is  necessary,  beiore  proceeding  farther,  to  taka 
notice  of  a  peaiiiafity  (and,  as  appears  to  me,  an  impropriety,  in  the* 
use  which  he  makes  of  the  epithets  demonsirativt  and  diaUcticalj  to 
mark  the  distinction  between  the  two  great  classes  into  which  he  di» 
vides  syllogisms;  a  mode  of  speaking  which,  according  to  the  common 
use  of  language,  wouki  seem  to  imply,  thst  one  species  of  syllogisms 
may  be  more  conclusive  and  cogent  than  anolher.    That  this  is  not  the 

.  *  From  s  passage  indeed  in  a  memoir  by  Leibnitz,  (printed  in  the  sixth  volame 
of  tiie  Acta  Efuditorum)  it  would  seem,  that  a  commentary  of  this  kind,  on  the 
first  sis  books  of  FlucUd,  had  been  actually  carried  luto  execution  by  two  writers, 
whose  uames  he  mentions.  "Firma  autem  dtmonatratio  est,  quae  praescripiaBi 
A  lo^ica  formani  servat,  non  qua^ii  semper  ordinatis  scholarum  more  syllog^ismis- 
opus  sit  (quales  Cltri»tUauu  Herlinut  et  Conradut  Datypadhu  in  sex  priorea  £u- 
clidiii  librosk  exhibiierunt^  sed  ila  saltern  ut  argumtbtaDo  conclud&l  vi  formae,'^ 
&c.  &c.    ^cta  Bruditor.  L«pd.  Vol.  L  p.  285.  Vcnit.  1740. 

1  iiave  not  s»  i  n  either  ot  the  worka  alluded  to  in  Uie  above  sentence ;  and,  up^ 
on  less  renpec table  authority,  should  Mcai-cely  have  conceived  k  to  be  credible^ 
that  any  person,  capable  of  understanding-  EucKd,  had  ever  seriously  engaged  in 
such  an  undt-rtOcmg.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  devts»c  a  more  effectuAl  ex- 
pedient for  exposing,  to  the  meanest  understanding,  the  futility  of  the  syilogistiG 
theory. 
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ciise,  is  almost  self-evident ;  for,  if  a  syllonsm  be  perfect  m  form^  it. 
niusti  of  necessity,  be  not  only  conclusive,  but  demonstratively  conclu- 
sive. Nor  is  this,  in  fact,  the  idea  which  Aristotle  himself  annexed  to 
the  distinction  ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  it  does  not  refer  to  ihefarm  of  syl- 
logisms, but  to  ihe'w  ^natter  ; — or,  in  plainer  language,  to  the  degree  of 
evidence  accompanying  the  preiiwss  on  which  they  proceed.*  In 
the  two  books  of  his  last  Analytics,  accordingly,  he  treats  of  syllogisms 
which  are  said  to  be  demonstrative,  because  their  premises  are  certain ; 
and  in  hjs  Topics,  of  what  he  calls  dialectical  syllogisms,  because  their 
premises  are  only  probable.  Would  it  not  have  been  a  clearer  and 
juster  mode  of  stating  this  distinction,  to  have  applied  the  epithets  de- 
monstrcUive  and  dieU^ical  to  the  truth  of  the  conclusions  resulting  from 
these  two  classes  of  syllogisms,  instead  ot  applying  them  to  the  syllo- 
gisms themselves?  The  phrase  demonstrcUive  syUogism  certainly  seems, 
at  first  sight,  to  express  rather  the  complete  and  necessary  connexion 
between  the  conclusion  and  the  premises,  than  the  certainty  or  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  truths  which  the  premises  assume. 

To  this  observation  it  may  be  added,  (in  order  to  prevent  any  misap- 
prehensions from  the  ambiguity  of  language,)  that  Aristotle's  idea  of  the 
nature  of  demonstration  is  essentially  di&rent  from  that  which  I  have 
already  endeavoured  to  explain.  *^  In  all  demonstrations/'  (saya  Dr. 
Gillies,  who  in  this  instance,  has  very  accurately  and  clearly  stated  his 
authors  doctrine,)  ^^  the  first  principles  must  be  necessary,  immutable, 
^  and  therefore  eternal  truths,  because  those  qualities  could  not  belong 
**  to  the  conclusion,  unless  they  belonged  to  the  premiies,  which  are  its 
*^  causes."!    According  to  the  account  of  demonstrative  or  mathematl- 

*  To  the  Sftme  purpose  also  Dr.  WaUis :  '*  SyllogUmus  Topicui  (qui  et  DialeC" 
Heut  dicL  solet)  tiJis  haberi  solet  syUogismus  (seu  syllogismorum  series)  qui  fir- 
mam  potitts  praesumptionem  seu  opmionem,  valde  probabilem  creat,  quan\  abso* 
lutam  certitudineiD.  Non  quidem  ratione  Formae^i  (nam  syllogismi  omne>,  si  in 
justa  forma,  sunt  demonatrativi  s  bocest^  si  praemissae  verae  sint,  vera  erit  et  eoa- 
cluaio^)  sed  ratione  Maieriae  seu  Praendttamm  ;  quae  ipsae  utplurimum»  non  sunt 
absolute  certae,et  unirersaliter  verae;  sed  saltern  probabiles,  atque  utplurimum 
verae.^*     Wallit,  Lo^ica^  Lib.  iii.  cap.  23. 

f  Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Politics,  &c.    By  Dr.  Gillies.  Vol.  I.  p.  96. 

1  am  much  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile  this  account  of  demonstrative  evidence 
with  the  view  which  is  given  by  Dr.  Gillies  of  the  nature  of  syllogism,  and  of  t(ie 
principles  on  which  the  syllogistic  theory  is  founded.  In  one  passagei  (p.  81.) 
he  tells  us,  that  **  Aristotle  invented  the  syllogism^  to  prevent  imposition  arising 
from  the  abuse  of  Words  ;^  in  a  second  (p.  83)  that "  the  simple  truth  on  which 
Aristotle  has  reared  a  lofly  and  various  structure  of  abstract  science,  clearlv  ex- 
pressed and/«%  demmUraud-^xs  itself  founded  in  the  natural  and  universal  tex- 
ture of  language  f'  in  a  third,  (p.  86)  that  '<  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle's  Organon 
bave  been  strangely  perplexed  by  confounding  the  grammaiical  prindplu  on  -mhich 
that  work  it  bmtt  with  mathematical  axioms."  Is  it  possible  to  suppose,  thAt 
Aristotle  could  have  ever  thought  of  applying  to  mere  grammatical  prlnciplei^io 
trutht  founded  in  the  natural  and  tmivertal  texture  of  Umgvage^ihe  epithets  of  fie- 
ceoeary,  immutable ,  and  eternal  ^ 

I  am  unwilling  to  lengthen  this  note,  otherwise  it  mi^t  be  easily  shewn,  b«W 
utterly  irreconcilable,  in  the  present  mstance,  are  the  glosses  of  this  ingehious 
commentator  with  the  text  of  his  author.  Into  some  of  these  glosses  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  has  been  unconsciously  betrayed,  by  bis  anxiety  to  establi)ih  the  claim 
of  his  favourite  philosopher  to  the  important  spectilations  of  Locke  on  the  abuse  of 
words,  and  to  those  of  some  later  writers  on  languajpe  considered  as  an  instrument 
tf  thought. 
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0r1  t^dtnceCarm^r\y  given,  the  first  principles  on  which  it  rests  are  not 
eternul  and  immutable  truths,  hut  definitions  or  hypotheses  ;  and  there- 
fore^  if  the  epithet  demonstrative  be  understood,  in  our  present  arg^~ 
inaiit)  as  descriptive  of  that  peculiar  kind  of  evidence  which  be\on^  to 
vathematics,  the  distinction  between  demonstrative  and  dialectical  syl- 
logisms is  reduced  to  this ;  that  in  the  formerf  where  all  that  is  asserted 
is  the  necessary  connexion  between  the  conciusioti  and  the  preorisesy 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  can  with  propriety  be  sard  to  be 
•hhsr  tru$  or  false,  because  both  of  them  are  entirely  hypothetical :  in 
the  latter,  where  the  premises  are  meant  to  express  truths  or  facts,  (sup- 
ported, on  the  most  favourable  supposition,  by  a  very  hig^h  degree  of 
probahilityO  the  conclusion  must  necessarily  partake  of  that  uifcertainty 
in  which  the  premises  are  involved. 

But  what  1  am  chiefly  anxious  at  present  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
My  readers  is  the  substance  of  the  two  following  propositions :  FHrst, 
That  dialectical  syllogisms  (provided  they  be  not  sophistical)  are  not  les^ 
demonstratively  conclusive,  so/ar  as  the  process  ofrecufoning  is  caneemedy 
than  those  to  which  this  latter  epithet  is  restricted  by  Arist6tle ;  and| 
8ioondhff  That  His  to  the  process  of  reasoning  alane^  and  not  to  the  pre- 
mises on  which  it  proceeds,  that  Aristotle^s  demonstrations  exciusivefy 
refer.  The  sole  object,  therefore,  of  these  demonstrattons,  is  (as  I  al- 
ready remarked)  not  to  strengthen,  by  new  proofs,  principlea  which 
^vere  doubtful  or  to  supply  new  links  to  a  chain  of  reasoning  which  was 
3mperfect>  hot  to  confirm  one  set  of  demonstrations  by  means  of  another. 
The  mistakes  into  which  some  of  my  readers  might  have  been  led  by  the 
ooDtrast  which  Aristotle's  language  implies  between  dialectical  syllo- 
eisms,  and  those  which  he  honors  with  the  title  of  demonstrative,  will, 
I  trust,  furnish  a  sufficient  apbiocy  for  the  length  of  this  explanation. 

Having  enlarged  so  fully  on  the  professed  aim  of  Aristotle's  demoQ- 
■trationsy  I  shall  despatch,  in  a  very  few  pages,  what  I  have  to  offer  on 
the  loanner  in  which  he  has  carried  hts  design  into  effect,  if  the  de* 
aign  be  as  unphilosophical  as  1  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  it  is,  the 
apparatus  contrived  for  its  execution  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light 
than  as  an  object  of  literary  curiosity.  A  process  of  reasoning  which 
pretends  to  demonstrate  the  legitimacy  of  a  conclusion  which,  of  itaelf, 
by  its  own  intrinsic  evidence,  irresislibly  commands  the  assent,  must, 
we  may  be  perfectly  assured,  be  at  bottom  unsubstantial  and  illusory, 
how  specious  soever  it  may  at  first  sight  appear.  Supposing  alt  iiski- 
ferences  to  be  strictly  just,  it  can  only  bring  us  round  tigain  to  the  point 
from  whence  we  set  out. 

The  very  acute  strictures  of  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  Analysis  of  AristoUe's 
Logic,  on  this  part  of  the  Syllogistic  Theory,  render  it  superfluous  Ox 
iBe»  on  the  present  occasion,  to  enter  into  any  details  upon  the  subject* 
To  this  small,  but  valuable  tract,  therefore,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  my  rea- 
ders }  contenting  myself  with  a  short  extract,  which  contains  a  general 
nnd  compendious  view  of  the  conclusion  drawn,  and  of  the  argument 
used  to  prove  it,  in  each  of  the  three  figures  of  syllogisms. 

^  In  the  first  figure,  the  conclusion  affirms  or  denies  something  of  a 
*^  certain  species  or  individual ;  and  the  aiigument  to  prove  this  conclu- 
<<sion  is,  That  the  same  thiug  may  be  afl&med  or  deniedpf  the  whole 
«  genus  to  which  that  species  or  individual  belongs. 

» In  the  second  figure,  the  conclusioa  is,  That  soma  species  Or  Jndi- 
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^  vUhiat  doe6  not  beloiig^  to  saefi  a  genua ;  and  th^  argument  is^TIf at  Mima 
^  attribute  comoiOD  to  the  whole  genas  does  not  l^long  lo  thai  species 
^^  or  individual. 

^^  In  the  third  fi^re,  the  conclusion  is,  That  such  an  attribute  belongs 
^  to  part  of  a  genus  ;  and  the  ar^^ument  is,  That  the  attribute  in  ques^ 
^^  tion  belongs  to  a  species  or  individual  which  is  part  of  that  genus. 
'  ^  I  apprehend  that,  m  this  short  view,  every  conclusion  that  faHs 
*^  within  the  compass  of  the  three  ficrures,  as  well  as  the  noean  of  proof 
^^  is  comprehended.  The  rules  of  all  the  figures  might  be  easily  dedv- 
^  ced  from  it;  and  It  appears  that  there  is  only  one  principle  of  reasoning 
**  in  all  the  three  $  so  that  it  Is  not  strange,  that  a  syllogism  of  one  figure 
^  should  be  reduced  to  one  of  another  figure. 

"  The  genf^ral  principle  in  which  the  whole  terminates,  and  of  which 
^'  every  categorical  syllogism  is  only  a  particular  application,  is  this, 
•^  Thai  what  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  whole  genus  may  be  affirmed 
'^  or  denied  of  every  species  and  individual  belonging  to  it.  This  is  a 
^  principle  of  undoubted  certainty  indeed,  but  of  no  great  depth.  Aris- 
^  totle  and  all  the  logicians  assume  it  as  an  axiom^  oir  first  p«inciple, 
''from  whieb  the  syllogistic  system,  as  it  were,  takes  its  departure;  and 
^  after  a  tedious  voyage,  and  great  expense  of  demonstration,  it  lands  at 
**  last  in  this  principle,  as  its  ultimate  conclusion.  O  euros  hondnum! 
^  O  quanhan  est  in  rebtis  inane  /"• 

Wtien  we  compare  this  mockery  of  science  with  the  unrivalled  pow- 
ers of  the  inventor,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  suspecting,  that  he 
was  anxions  to  conceal  its  real  poverty  and  nakedness,  under  the  veil  of 
the  abstract  language  in  which  it  was  exhibited,  h  is  observed  by  the 
author  last  quoted,  that  Aristotle  hardly  ever  gives  examples,  of  rea^^l- 
logisms  to  illustrate  his  rules ;  and  that  his  commentators,  by  endeav* 
ouriag  to  supply  this  defect,  have  only  brought  into  contempt  the  iheo* 
fy  of  their  master.  ^<  We  acknowledge  (says  he)  that  this  was  charita- 
-^  biy  done,  in  order  to  assist  tbe  conception  in  matters  so  very  abstract ; 
<<  bat  whether  it  was  prudently  done  for  the  honor  of  the  art,  may  be 
<<  doubted."  One  thing  is  certain,  that  when  we  translate  any  of  Aris- 
totle's demonstrations  trom  the  general  and  enigmatical  language  in 
which  he  states  it,  into  more  fie^miliar  and  intelligible  terms,  by  apply- 
ing it  to  a  particular  example,  the  mystery  at  once  disappears,  and  re- 
solves into  some  self-evident  or  identical  puerility.  It  is  surely  a  strange 
mode  of  proof,  which  would  establish  the  truth  of  what  is  obvious,  and 
what  was  never  doubted  of,  by  means  of  an  argument  which  appears 
quite  unintelligible,  till  explained  and  illustrated  by  an  instance  perfect- 
>y  simikir  to  the  very  thing  to  be  proved. 

^If  A  (says  Aristotle)  is  attributed  lo  every  B,  and  B  to  every  C,  it 
**  fblbws  necessarily,  that  A  may  be  attributed  to  every  C.'t    Such  is 

*  Tl^is  axiom  is  called,  in  scholastic  language,  the  dictum  de  omniet  de  nulhi    * 

•I 

J-  Analyt.  Prior,  cap.  iv. 
t  is  obvwus,  that  Aristotle^s  symbolical  demonstrations  might  Imb .easily  thrown 
into  the  form  of  aymbblical  syllogisms.  The  circumstance  which  induced  him  .to 
prefer  the  former  mode  of  statement,  was,  probably,  that  he  migbV  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  reaaonii^  in  a  circle,  by  employing  the  syllogistic  theory  to  demon- 
strate itself.  It  is  eurious  bow  it  should  have  escaped  htm,  that  in  attempting'  to 
sbuD  this  fikUacy,  ha  hid  falleo  into  another  exactly  of  the  saliie  description :— tbaf 
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the  demoDsiration  given  of  the  first  mode  of  the  first  figure ;  and  it  is 

obviously  nolhing  more  than  the  axiom,  called  the  dictum  de  onmif  con- 
cealed under  the  disguise  of  an  uncouth  and  cabalistical  phra^ology. 
The  demousirations  given  of  the  other  legitimate  modes  are  all  of  the 
same  description. 

In  disproving  the  illegitimate  modes,  he  proceeds  after  a  similar  man- 
ner ;  condescending,  however,  in  genera),  to  supply  us,  by  way  of  ex- 
ample,  with  three  terms,  such  as  bonumj  habiXusy  firudentia  ;  cdhm^ 
iquuSf  cygnus} — which  three  terms,  we  are  left,  for  our  own  satisfaction, 
to  tbriii  into  illf^gitimate  syllogisms  of  the  particular  figure  and  mode 
which  may  be  under  consideration.  The  manifest  inconclusiveness  of 
every  such  ityllogism,  he  seems  to  have  thought,  might  assist  readers  of 
slower  apprt»heii?ion  in  perceiving  more  easily  the  import  of  the  gener- 
al proposition.  The  inconclusiveness,  for  instance,  of  those  modes  of 
the  first  figure,  in  which  the  major  is  particular,  is  thus  stated  and  ex- 
plaiurd.  *^  If  A  is  or  is  not  in  some  B,  and  B  in  every  C  no  conclusioa 
^'  follows.  Take  (ur  the  terms  in  the  affirmative  case,  ^ood,  habit,  pru* 
*<  denui  in  the  nf»gative,  goody  habit,  ignorance"*  With  respect  to  such 
passages  as  thi*',  Dr.  R^id  has  perlectly  expressed  my  feeling,  when  he 
says  ;  That  "  the  laconic  st^le  of  the  author,  the  use  of  symbols  not  /a- 
<<  miliar,  and.  in  place  of  giving  an  example,  his  leaving  us  to  form  one 
^<  from  thrte  assigned  terms,  give  such  embarrassment  to  a  reader,  that 
*^  he  is  liLe  one  reading  a  book  of  riddles/*t  Can  it  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed, that  so  great  an  obscurity  in  such  a  writer  was  not  the  effect  of 
some  •^yi-tematical  design  ? 

From  the  various  considerations  already  stated,  I  might,  perhaps, 
without  proceeding  farther,  be  entitled  to  conclude,  that  Aristotle's de- 
monstratioris  amount  to  nothing  more  than  to  a  specious  and  imposing 
parade  of  words ;  but  the  iimumerable  testimonies  to  their  validity^ 
from  the  highest  names,  and  the  admiration  in  which  they  continue  tp. 
be  held  by  men  of  distinguished  learning,  render  It  necessary  for  me^ 
before  dismissing  the  subject,  to  unfold  a  little  more  completely  some 
parts.of  the  foregoing  argument. 

It  may  probably  appear  to  some  of  my  readers  superfluous  to  remark,  . 
after  the  above-cited  specimens  of  the  reasonings  in  question,  that  not 
one  of  these  demonstrations  ever  carries  the  mind  forward,  a  single 
step,  from  one  truth  to  another  ;  but  merely  from  a  general  axiom  to 
some  of  its  particular  exemplifications.  Nor  is  this  all;  they  carry  the 
mind  in  a  direction  oppositB  to  that  in  which  its  judgments  are  neces- 
sarily formed.  The  meaning  of  a  general  axiom,  it  is  well  known,  ip 
seldom,  if  ever  intelligible,  till  it  has  been  illustrated  by  some  example.; 
whereas  Aristotle,  in  all  his  demonstrations,  proceeds  on  the  idea  that 
the  truth  of  an  axiom,  in  particular  instances^  is  a  logical   consifuencB 

of  employing  an  argument  tn  the  common  forroto  demonstrate  the  Iqptiroacy  of 
syllogism's,  afltr  having  represented  a  syllogistic  analysis  as  the  only  infallible  test 
cif  the  legitimacy  of  a  demonstration. 

*  Analyt  Prior,  cap,  iv. 

f  Dr.  Gillies  has  attempted  a  vindication  of  the  use  which  Aristotle,  in  his  de- 
moDstrationt,  has  made  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  For  some  Kmarks  on  this 
attempt,  see  note  (U) 
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of  its  truth,  as  enunciated  In  general  terms.  Into  this  mistake,  it  must 
be  owned 9  he  was  not  unnaturally  led  by  the  place, which  is  assigned  to 
axioms  at  the  beginning  of  the  elements  of  geometry,  and  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  afterwards  referred  to  in  demonstrafing  the  pro- 
positions. ''  Since  A  (it  is  said)  is  equal  to  B,  and  B  to  C,  A  is  equal  to 
^  C  ;  for  things  which  are  equal  tq  ofu  and  the  same  things  are  equal  to 
«  one  another,*'  'This  place,  I  have  little  doubt,  has  been  occupied  by 
mathematical  axioms,  as  far  back)  at  least,  as  the  foundation  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean school ;  and  Aristotle's  fundamental  axiom  will  be  found  to  b^ 
precisely  of  the  same  description.  Instead,  therefore,  of  saying,  with 
Dr.  Gillies,  that  '^  on  the  basis  of  one  single  truth  Aristotle  has  reared 
^^  a  lofty  and  various  structure  of  abstract  science," — it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  the  whole  of  the  science  is  comprised  or  implied  in 
the  terms  of  one  single  axiom.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  (if  we  are  to 
retain  Or.  Gillies's  metaphor)  that  the  structure  may,  with  much  more 
propriety,  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  the  axiom,  than  the  axiom  of 
the  structure. 

When  it  is  recollected,  that  the  greater  part  of  our  best  philosophers 
(and  among  the  rest  Dr.  Reid)  still  persevere,  after  all  that  Locke  has 
urged  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  in  considering  axioms  as  the 
ground-work  of  mathematical  science,  it  will  not  appear  surprising, 
that  Aristotle's  demonstrations  should  have  so  long  continued  to  main^ 
tain  their  ground  in  books  of  logic.  That  this  idea  is  altogether  erro- 
neous, in  80  far  as  mathematics  is  concerned,  has' been  already  sufficient- 
ly shewn  ;  the  whole  of  that  science  resting  ultimately  not  on  axioms, 
but  on  definitions  or  hypotheses.  By  those  who  have  examined  my 
reasonings  on  this  last  point,  and  who  take  the  pains  to  combine  them 
with  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  trust  it  will  be  readily  allowed*  that  the 
syllogistic  theory  furnishes  no  exception  to  the  general  doctrine  con- 
cerning demonstrative  evidence,  which  I  formerly  endeavoured  to  es- 
tablish ;  its  pretended  demonstrations  being  altogether  nugatory,  and 
terminating  at  last  (as  must  be  the  case  with  every  process  of  thought 
involving  no  data  but  what  are  purely  axioojaticai)  in  the  very  propo* 
fiition  from  which  they  origii)ally  set  out. 

The  idea,  that  all  demonstrative  science  must  rest  ultimately  on  ax- 
ioms, has  been  borrowed,  with  many  other  erroneous  maxims,  from  the 
logic  of  Aristotle ;' but  is  now,  in  general,  stated  in  a  manner  much  ^ 
more  consistent  (although  perhaps  not  nearer  to  the  truth)  than  in  the 
works  of  tnat  philosopher.  Accordiiig  to  Dr.  Reid,  the  dea;ree  of  evi- 
dence which  accompanies  our  conclusions,  is  necessarily  determined  by 
the  degree  of  evidence  which  accompanies  our  first  principles;  so  that, 
if  the  latter  be  only  probable,  it  is  perfectly  impossible  that  the  former 
should  be  certain.  Agreeing,  therefoie^  with  Aristotle,  In  considering 
axioms  as  the  basis  of  all  demonstrative  science,  he  was  led,  at  the  same 
time,  in  conformity  with  the  doctrine  just  mentioned,  to  consider  them 
as  eternal  and  Immutable  truths,  whi<.-.h  are  |>^reeived  to  b3  such  by  ao 
intuitive  judgment  of  the  understanding.  This,  however,  is  not  the  lau- 
guage  of  Aristotle;  for,  while  be  tells  us,  that  there  is  no  demoastra- 
tion  but  of  eternal  truths,*  he  asserts,  that  ihe  first   principles  which 
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tre  the  fooodation  of  all  deinoDstration,  are  got  by  iiiductioD  fiofin  the 
inforipationa  of  sense**  In  what  mannerthis  appareot  contradictiDii  is 
to  be  reconciled,  I  leave  to  the  ^consideration  of  his  future  eommenla* 
tors. 

For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion  wtUt  Lord  Moobod* 
do  (wbo  certainly  was  not  wanting  in  a  due  respect  for  the  authority 
of  Aribtotle)  that  the  syllogif  tic  theory  would  have  accorded  much  bet- 
ter with  the  doctrine  of  Plato  concerning  gemral  ideoif  than  with  that 
held  on  the  same  subject  by  the  founder  ot  the  Peripatetic  schooi.t  To 
maintain  that,  in  all  demonstration  we  argue  from  generals  to  particn- 
larsy  and  at  the  same  time,  to  assert,  that  the  necessary  progress  of  our 
knowledge  is  from  particulars  to  generals,  by  a  gradual  tnductioii  from 
the  iufornations  or  sense,  do  not  appear  to  an  ordinary  understanding, 
to  be  very  congruous  parts  of  the  same  system ;(  and  yet  the  4ast  of 
these  tenets  has  been  eagerly  claimed  as  a  discovery  of  Aristotie)  by 
sooie  of  the  most  sealoua  admirers  of  his  logical  demonstrations.^ 

fmt,  i^t  mfmyuti  ttmt  t§  rvpLTM^t^ftM  mihof  ttf«i  r««  ftmorm  tuffui- 
ff#c,  mmt  r«f  mwXmf  awitf  mtr^itg^tmi  §v  trrtt  «^it  Mwiafi^  r«« 

Anaiyu  Post.  Lib.  L  oap.  vii. 

*  Ss   ^t«   ••?   AirlvriMf   yiyf «r«f  ^fv^v*  ts  ii  ^f«|»Vf  wXXm»%% 

ffLWtt^iS  fUM  trtif.  iu  ^'  tfkWitftMi  n  t%  irm^r%%  «^f^9r«fr«f  r«v 
»»l«A«v  f F  tf  ^1^X1^  *'**  ''*<  ir«f«  wm  r«AA4i,  •  «?  ft  ««'«rif  t»  ff|i 
0»ti««f(  r#.«»r«  T9x^^i  f^^X^  *^'  9w^rT^ft,^%^  tmf  ft.tf  wt^i  ytttrtf^ 
Ttx9^i'  '«v  ^t  Ttfi  r#  ••,  iwirrnf^m.  (Analyt.  Pott  Lib.  ii.  cap.  xix.) 
The  whole  chaplvr  may  be  read  with  advanU^  by  those  who  with  ibr  a  fuller 
eaplaaation  of  AHitotle^  optnioo  on  this  question.  His  illustration  of  the  intel* 
lectual  process  by  which  general  principles  are  obtained  firom  the  perceptions  of 
sense,  and  from  reiterated  acts  of  okemofy  resolving  into  snf  experience,  is  more 
particularly  deserving  of  attention. 

t  Ancient  Metaphysics,  Vol.  V.  pp.  184,  185. 

t  It  may  perhaps  be  asked.  Is  not  this  the  very  mode  of  philosophizmg  recom- 
mended  by  Bieun,  first,  to  proceed  analytically  from  particulars  to  generals, 
and  then  to  reason  synthetically  from  generals  to  particulars  ?  My  reply  to  this 
question  (a  question  which  will  not  puzzle  any  person  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
subject)  I  must  delay,  till  I  shall  have  an  opportunity,  in  the  progress  of  my  work, 
of  pomting  out  the  essential  difference  between  the  meanings  annexed  to  the 
word  tn^hieHan^  in  the  Aristotelian,  and  in  the  Baconian  logic. — Upon  the  present 
oeoasiofi,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  Bacon's  plan  of  investigation  was  never 
supposed  to  be  applicable  to  the  discovery  of  principles  which  are  necessary  and 
eteniaU 

§  See  Gilliet's  Analvsis  of  Aristotle's  Works,  ^ottim. 

In  this  learned,  and  on  the  whole  very  instructive  performance,  I  find  several 
doctrines  Ascribed  to  Aristotle,  which  appear  not  a  little  at  variance  with  each 
ether.  The  following  passages  (which  I  am  led  to  select  from  tlietr  connexion 
With  the  present  argument)  strike  me  as  not  only  widely  different,  but  completely 
contradictory,  in  their  import. 

M  According  to  Aristotle,  deJinUioru  are  the  foundations  of  all  seience  ;  but  thue 
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Jn  liUf  point  of  view.  Lord  Monboddo  has  certainly  eoiidaefed,  witlit 
gveaur  skilt,  hit  defence  of  tbe  sylloglstie  theory ;  in  as  much  av  kefaa^  * 
entirely^  abandoned  the  io^portant  conclusions  of  Aristotle  conoernhig;  * 
the  natural  progress  of  human  knowledge ;  and  has  atiempted  to  en«  ' 
trench  himself  in  (what  ^as  tosig  considem)  as  one  of  the  most  inacoe»> 
sible  fastnesses  of  the  Platonic  philosophy)  the  very  ancient  theory,  which 
asciibes'to  gmenU  idia»  a\B  existence  necessary  and  eternal.    Had  he^ 
open  thia  occasion^  after  the  example  of  Aristotlci  confined  himtelf 
solely  10  abstract  prinetplesy  it  might  not  have  been  an  easy  task  to  re^ 
futey  to  the  satisfieiction  of  common  readers,  his  metaphysical  arguments. 
Fortunately,  faoweveri  ^  ^^  favoured  on  with  some  examples  and  iilas* 
tnuions^  which  render  this  undertaking  quite  unnecessary ;  and  whicht 
in  my  opiaton^  have  given  to  the  cause  which  he  was  anxious  to  support  j ' 
one  of  the  most  deadly  blows  which  it  has  ever  received.    The  follow^ 
H'f  pi^oegyric,  in  particuUiry  on  the  mility  of  logtc,  whlle*it  verves  to  ' 
shew  that,  in  admicatioo  of  the  Aristotelian  dea.onstratio0s^  he  did  not 
vield  to  Dr.  Gillies,  forms  precisely  such  a  comment  as  I  myself  could 
have  wibhed  idty  on  the  leading  propositions  which  I  have  now  been 
attempting  to  establish. 

^  i«  prw>f  of  the  utility  of  logic*  (says  Lord  Monboddo)  I  wtti  give 
^^  an  example  of  an  argument  to  prove  that  man  is  a  sobslance }  which 
^^  argument,  pot  into  the  syllogistic  form,  is  this . 

^^  Eimry  Animaiia n SubaUmoB ; 
<<  Every  JMon  if  an  JUuUnal ; 

'^  There  is  no  mail,  I  believe,  who  is  not  convinced  of  the  truth  of 

fiyntaint  An  pwre  nU^f  'when  tkegmiginaie  in  an  aetunOe  examinathn^  andpaUeut 
^emparUon  «/ i/tcp^apHAht  qmoMiie^  •/*  indifoidual  9bjeU9»    Vol.  I.  p.  ST. 

'<  Demonstrative  truth  can  apply  only  to  those  things  which  nece$aaHbf  exist 
after  a  certain  manner,  and  whose  state  is  unalterable  :  and  we  know  those  things 
when  we  know  their  causes  :  Thus  we  know  a  mathematical  proposition,  when 
vc  know  the  causes  that  make  it  true;  ibat  is,  when  we  know  all  the  tntermedi* 
ate  propositions,  up  to  lAe  ^rtl  prmdplet  or  tuciomg^  on  tMch  it  it  ultimateiy  MU,** 
Ibid.  pp.  95,  96. 

it  IS  almost  superfluotis  to  observe,  that  while  the  former  of  these  quotations 
founds  all  demonstrative  evidence  on  definitiom^  the  latter  founds  it  upon  axionut 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  former  (as  is  manifest  from  tlie  second  clause  of  the  sen- 
tence) can  refer  only  to  contingent  truths ;  in  as  much  as  the  most  accurate  ezs' 
mination  of  tbe  perceptible  qualities  of  individual  objects  can  never  lead  to  the 
Icnowledge  of  things  which  hecetmmlif  exigt  after  a  certain  manner.  The  Utter  aa 
Qbvbtisly  refers  (and  exclusively  refers)  to  truths  which  reteoible  aiatheuaatical 
theorems. 

As  to  ArIstolle'*s  assertion,  that  (Jefimtiom  are  the  first  principles  of  all  demon* 
^•erofioiu  («i  it^x**  ^"^  »w9ti^ittf  «i  iftTfMt)it  undoubtedly  seems,  at  first 
view,  to  coincide  exactly  with  the  doctrme  which  1  was  at  so  much  pains  to  incul- 
cate, in  treat'mg  of  that  peculiar  evidence  which  belongs  to  mathematics.  Ihope« 
however,  I  shall  not,  on  this  account,  be  accused  of  plagiarism,  when  it  is  consider* 
cd,  that  the  commentary'  upon  these  words,  quoted  above  from  Dr.  Oiklies,  absolute^ 
ly  exctudci  mathematics  from  the  number  cf  those  sources  lo  \vb;rh.*t'iey  are  to  be 
spplied.  On  this  point,  too,  \rlstotlc*8  own  language  is  decisive.  B(  «v«y»#i#v 
«f «  trvXXoy$Xf*.9^  tvrn  v  rTf^n^ii.    Analyt  Poster.  Ub,  i.  cap.  ir. 

♦  Ancient  Metsphysics,  Vol.  V.  p.  ISZ  * 
VOL.  II.  18 
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"  the  ooDcliuion  of  this  sytlogisni :  Bnt  how  ha  is  oonviooednf  this,  aad 
^  for  what  reason  he  belicTeajt  to  be  true,  ho  roan  can  tell,  who  has  not 
^  learned,  from  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  to  know  whet  a  propoaitipn,  and 
**  what  a  sjllogism  is.  There  he  will  learn,  that  ev^ry  proposition  af> 
^  firms  or  denies  something:  of  some  other  thing.  What  is  affirmed  or 
'^  denied  is  called  the  Predicate ;  and  that  of  which  it  is  affiraiod  or  de« 
•**  nied,  is  called  the  Subject.  The  predicate  being  a  more  general  ideft 
^  than  the  sobject  of  which  H  w  predicated,  most  contain  or  inolnde  tt» 
**  if  it  be  an  affirmative  proposition  ;  or  if  it  be  a  negative  propositioa, 
''  it  must  exclude  it.  This  is  the  nature  of  propositions :  Ami  as  to  sjl- 
^  iogism,  the  use  of  it  is  to  prove  any  proposition  that  is  not  self-evident 
^^  And  this  is  done  by  finding  out  wliat  is  called  a  middU  term  ;  that  iSf 
^  a  term  connected  with  both  the  predicate  and  the  sobject  of  the  pco- 
^  posKion  to  be  proved.  Now,  the  proposition  to  be  proved  here.  Is,  that 
^^  man  is  a  €ub8tanu  ;-  or,  in  other  words,  that  stidstance  can  be  predi- 
^  cated  of  man :  And  the  middle  term,  by  which  this  connexion  is  di^ 
''  covered,  is  animal,  of  which  substance  is  predicated ;  and  this  is  the 
^^  major  proposition  of  the  syllogrsroi  by  which  the  major  term  of  the 
''  proposition  to  be  proved,  is  predicated  of  the  middle  term.  Then 
^  animal  is  predicated  of  man  ;  and  this  is  the  minor  proposition  of  (he 
^^  syllogism,  by  which  the  middle  term  is  predicated  of  the  lesser  term^ 
^*  or  subject  of  the  proposition  to  be  proved.  The  condonoo,  therefore, 
''  is,  that  as  substauce  contains  animal,  and  man  is  contained  in  aoimal| 
^  or  is  part  of  animal,  therefore  «ti6s/anot  contains  man.  And  the  ooa« 
*^  elusion  is  necessarily  deduced  from  the  axiom  I  have  mentioned  as 
^'  the  foundation- of  the  truth  of  the  syllogism,  ^  That  the  whole  isgreat- 
*^  er  than  any  of  its  parts,  and  contains  them  all.'  So  that  the  troth  of 
''  the  syllogism  is  as  evident  as  when  we  say,  that  if  A  contain  B^  and 
^  B  contain  C,  then  A  contains  C. 

'*  In  this  manner  Aristotle  has  demonstrated  the  truth  of  the  syllo- 
'^  gism.  But  a  man,  who  has  not  studied  his  logic,  can  no  more  tell 
^'  why  he  l>elievesthe  truth  of  the  syllogism  above  mentioned,  concem- 
**  ing  man  being  a  substanctj  than  a  joiner,  or  any  common  mechanic, 
^^  who  applies  a  foot  or  a  yard  to  the  length  of  two  bodi^,  and  finds 
^  that  both  agree  exactly  to  that  measure,  and  are  neither,  longer  nor 
'<  shorter,  can  give  a  reason  why  he  believes  the  bodies  to  be  equal,  not 
''  knowing  the  axiom  of  Euclid, '  That  two  things,  which  are  equal  to 
^  a  third  thing,  are  equal  to  one  another/ 

*^  By  this  discovery  Aristotle  has  answered  the  question,  which  Pon- 
^<  tins  Pilate,  the  Roman  Governor,  asked  of  our  Saviour,  Whai  TnUk 
^  is  ?  The  answer  to  which  appears  now  to  be  so  obvious,  t^at  I  am 
*'  persuaded  that  Pilate  would  not  have  asked  it  as  a  question,  which  he 
'^  no  doubt  thought  very  difficult  to  be  answered,  if  he  had  not  studied 
<<  the  logic  of  Aristotle.* 

*  Ancient  Metaphysics,  Vol.  V.  pp.  152. 153, 154. 

I  have  quoted  this  passage  at  length,  because  I  consider  it  as  an  instructive  ex* 
ample  of  the  effects  likely  to  be  produced  on  the  understanding  by  schofatftie 
studies,  where  they  become  a  favourite  and  habitual  object  of  purauit.  The  au- 
thor (whom  Iknew  well,  and  for  whose  memory  1  entertain  a  sincere  respect) 
was  a  man  of  no  common  mental  powers.  Besidss  possessing  a  rich  fund  oif 
what  is  commonly  called  learning,  be  was  distinguished  by  natural  acuteness ;  by 
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-  ^fttir  penuinr  tbe  above  ezpoattjon  of  Aristotle's  demonstralioD,  the 
leader,  if  the  auUect  be  altog^ether  new  to  him^  will  be  apt  to  imaginey 
that  the  study  of  logic  is  an  uodertakiog  of  much  less  difficulty  than 
lie  had  beeo  accustomed  formerly  to  apprehend }  the  whole  resolving^ 
idttomtely  into  this  axiom,  ^*  That  if  A  contains  B,  and  B  contains  C, 
<<  then  A  contains  C*  In  interpreting  this  axiom,  he  will  probably 
figure  to  himself  A,  B,  and  C,  as  bearing  some  resemblance  to  three 
boxes,  the  sizes  of  which  are  so  adapted  to  each  other,  that  B  may  be 
literally  put  into  the  inside  of  A,  and  C  into  the  inside  of  B.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  reasonably  doubted,  if  there  is  one  logician  in  a  hundred,  who 
ever  dreamed  of  understanding  it  in  any  other  sense.  When  considered 
IB  this  light,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  instantly  command  the  as- 
sent of  the  meiest  novice  :  Nor  would  he  hesitate  one  moment  longer 
about  its  truth,  if,  instead  of  being  limited  (in  conformity  to  the  three 
terms  of  a  syllogism)  to  the  three  letters.  A,  B,  C,  it  were  to  be  extend- 
ed from  A  to  Z ;  tki  amies  of  boxes  corresponding  to  the  series  ofUtterSy 
being  all  eonoeived  to  be  nestUdf  one  within  another,  like  those  which 
we  sometimes  see  exhibited  in  the  hands  of  a  juggler. 

If  the  curiosity  <^  the  student,  however,  should  lead  him  to  inquire 
a  little  more  accurately  into  Aristotle's  meaning,  he  will  soon  have  the 
mortification  to  learn  that  when  one  thing  is  said  bv  the  logidan,  to  be 
m  ano^Asr,  or  to  As  cotUamed  tn  another^  these  words  are  not  to  be  un- 
derstood in  their  ordinary  and  most  obvious  sense,  but  in  a  particular 
and  technical  sense,  known  only  to  adepts ;  and  about  which  (we  may 
remark  by  the  way)  adepts  are  not,  to  this  day,  unanimously  agreed  — 
*^  To  those  (says  Lord  Monboddo)  !|rho  know  no  more  of  logic  nor  of 
*^  ancient  philoiBophy  than  Mr.  Locke  did,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain 
^  in  wbateense  one  idea  can  be  said  to  contain  another,  or  the  idea 
^^  less  general  can  be  said  to  be  a  part  of  the  more  general.  And,  in 
^^  the  mst  place,  it  is  not  in*  the  sense  that  one  body  is  said  to  be  a  part 
*^  of  another,  or  the  greater  body  to  contain  the  lesser ;  nor  is  it  as  one 
^^  number  is  said  to  contain  another;  but  it  is  virtuoUly  or  potentially 
*^  that  the  more  general  idea  contains  the  less  general.  In  this  way  the 
^  genus  contains  the  species ;  for  the  genus  may  be  predicated  of  every 
^  species  under  it,  whether  existing  or  not  existing ;  so  that  virtually 
^  it  contains  all  the  species  under  it,  which  exist  or  may  exist.  And 
^  not  only  does  the  more  general  contain  the  less  general,  but  f  what  at 
^'  first  sight  may  appear  surprising)  the  less  general  contains  tne  more 
'<  general,  not  virtuaUy  or  potentially  but  actually.  Thus,  the  genus 
^  animal  contains  tairtually  roan,  and  every  other  species  of  animal  ei- 

a  more  than  ordinspy  sbsre  of  wit ;  and,  in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  func* 
tions,  by  the  aingular  oorrectnesa,  gravity,  and  dignity  of  hia  unpremeditated  elo« 
cotion  t— and  yet,  so  completely  luul  hit  fiiicuttiea  been  subdued  by  the  rain  ab« 
stractioiM  and  verbal  distinctions  of  the  schools,  that  be  bad  brought  himself  se» 
fkMuly  to  regard  such  discussions  as  that  which  I  have  here  transcribed  from  his 
works,  not  only  as  containing  much  excellent  sense,  but  as  the  quintessence  of 
•oand  philotopby.  As  for  the  maihematical  apd  physical  discoTeries  of  the  New- 
tooisiw,  he  held  them  in  comparative  contempt,  and  was  probably  prevented,  'by 
fins  circomatanee.  from  ever  proceeding  farther  than  the  iirttt  elefnents  of  these 
scienees.  Indeed,  his  ignorance  of  both  was  wonderful,  considering  the  verv  libe- 
lal  education  whieii  be  bad  received,  not  only  in  his  own  coimtvy,  ^t  at  a  foreign 
university. 
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^tlNr«iiifo99«rUialBMiyc3cirt:  BotthegeMMtakMl  it  contained  is 
^  mutf  and  in  other  animab  meimaUif  $  for  naa  cannoiemi  withoot  \m* 
^  iailf  in  ofiAiaittyi  and  nol  )9oIm<uiI^  enly,  an  aniinal/'^ 

If  w%  had  reeoofae  la  Dr.  GKHies  lor  a  Iktle  mure  light  npoa  this 
^uetUoi^  we  ifaaU  laeK  with  a  similar  disappointment*  Aceordiflg  lo 
bifll)  the  meaoinii;  of  the  phrases  in  qtiestioa  b  to  be  sought  for  io  the 
fellowioe  defintiioo  of  Aristotle :  ^  To  say  that  one  thing  is  eositidoed 
*^  io  anouier,  is  the  same  as  saying,  that  the  second  can  be  predicted 
^  of  the  fint  in  the  full  extent  of  its  significatioa ;  and  one  term  H  predf- 
Seated  of  another  in  the  fuM  extent  ef  iu  significetion,  when  there  is 
<<  no  partieidar  denoted  by  the  subject,  to  which  the  predieate  does  not 
<<  apply .'^  In  orden  therefore,  io  make  sare  of  Aristotle's  idea^  sve 
most  eohslitttte  the  deAoHioo  instead  of  the  thing  defined ;  that  is,  In- 
elead  of  saying  that  one  thing  is  coatakied  in  another,  -  we  most  say, 
that  ^  the  second  can  be  predicated  of  the  first  in  the  full  extent  of  its 
*^  siguification."  In  this  last  clause,  I  give  Aristotle  all  the  advaiitage 
of  Or.  Gillies's  rery  paraphra»tical  version;  and  yet,  such  is  the  effect 
of  the  comment,  that  it  at  once  eonverta  our  axiom  into  a  riddle.  I  do 
not  say  that,  when  thus  interpreted,  it  is  altogether  unintelligible;  but 
oofy  that  it  no  longer  possesses  the  same  sort  of  evidence  whtob  we  as- 
cribed to  if,  while  we  supposed  that  one  thing  was  said  by  the  logician 
lo  be  omitAnBd  in  another,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  a  smaller  box  is 
amiamtd  in  a  greater  % 

•  Ancient  Metaphysics,  Vol.  \V.  p.  7^. 

For  the  distinction  beu.  ixt  contslniiur  potential y  and  actuaVyt  l^r^  Monboddo 
scknowledges  hiniMlf  indebted  to  a  GWek  author  then  living,  Eugenias  Diaco« 
nus.  (wific.  Mst.  Vol.  IV.  p.  73.)  Of  thin  author  we  are  elsewhere  tald,  that  he 
was  a  Professor  in  the  Patriarch*s  University  at  Constantinople ;  and  that  he  pab- 
lished,  in  pure  Attic  Gretk,  a  system  of  log^Ct  at  Lsipsic,  in  the  year  1766^^ 
COtigm  and  Progret  of  Langwagt,  Vol.  I.  p.  45,  3d  edit.)  It  is  an  extraordina- 
ry circumstance,  that  a  discovery,  on  which,  in  Lord  Monboddo's  opinion,  lA? 
'wMe  truth  of  the  oyOogiom  dif^d^  should  have  been  of  so  very  recent  a  date. 

t  GiUies^s  Aristotle,  Vol.  I.  p.  73.  *•  This  remark  (says  Br.  Gillies)  vihich  It 
the  foundation  of  all  AriotoH^o  hgic^  tko  been  sadly  mistiiceo  by  many.  Amobg 
other*,  Dr.  Reid  accuses  Anstotic:  of  using  as  Brnonyoious  phrases,  the  beings  in  a 
subject,  and  the  being  truly  predicated  of  a  aubject  {  whereas  the  truth  is,  that, 
according  to  Aristotle,  the  meaning  of  the  one  phrase  is  directly  the  reverse  of  the 
meaninfr  of  the  other .^^    Ibid . 

White  I  readily  admit  the  justness  of  this  ciiticism  on  Dr.  Beid,  I  must  take 
the  liberty  of  adding^  that  I  consider  Reid^s  error  as  a  mere  ofortfight,  or  slip  of 
the  pen.  Tliat  he  might  have  accused  Aristotle  of  confounding  two  thmgs  which, 
although  diffrrent  in  fact,  had  yet  a  cerUin  degree  of  resemblance  or  affinity,  is 
by  no  means  i.r  possible :  but  it  is  searcely  conceivable,  that  he  could  be  so  careless 
aa  to  accuse  him  of  confounding  two  things  which  be  invariably  states  in  direct 
opposition  to  each  other.  I  have  not  a  doubt,  therefore,  that  Reid^s  idea  was,  that 
Anstotle  used,  as  synonymous  phraaea,  the  beiag  in  a  thing,  and  the  being  a  subject 
•f  which  that  thing  can  be  truly  predicted ;  more  especially,  as  either  statenent 
Would  equally  well  have  answered  his  purpose. 

^  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  Condillac  has  availed  himself  of  ^  sane  me- 
taphoHeal  andjequivocal  woj:«l  which  the  foregoing  comments  profess  to  explain, 
in  soppori  of  the  theoiy  which  feptcscnts  every  process  of  sound  reasoning  as  a 
ieiies  of  idtatical  propoiitioDs.  *<  L'Analyae  est  la  mime  dans  toutes  Its  acienooi* 
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>  To  hofboeoMMSlt  tiw mm  ohienMtioii  may  be  afipiied^;  4l»^y  the 
>  BKnani  m  peiaoareadt  Uwoi^  b«  nuft  feel  himaelf  disposed  to  retract 
bis  assent  to  the  axtoni  which  they  -are  brought  to  elucidate;  in  as 
Much  m»  tbey  must  coiwiace  hiss,  that  what  appeared  to  be,  acoording 
lo  tbe  common  sigoificatioB  of  words,  little  better  than  a  rmtnn,  be- 
coflii€8«  wbiin  traodlated  into  tbe  jargon  of  tbe  schools,  an  ihcoinprehen- 
sible^  if  BOty  at  botleoiy  an  omneaning  amigmtu 

I  have  been  todnced  to  eolai«e,  with  moae  ssliiuteness  than  I  ootdd 
have  wished,  oo  this  fimdatntetal  aKide  of  logie,  that  I  miffbt  not  be 
aoeused  of  ivpeating  those  oooaion^plaoe  fir<tMrofiltsr,  whidi  have,  of 
late,  been  so  mneh  eoai|ilained  of  by  Aristotle's  champions.  I  mirst 
not,  however,  enler  any  fiurtfaer  into  tbe  details  of  the  system  i  and 
shatt  tbereibre  proceed,  in  the  next  section,  to  oiler  a  few  remarks  of  a 
noffo  practical  nalare,oo  the  object  and  on  the  vahie  of  the  syllogistic 
♦rt. 


SECTION  U. 

Geneml  Bcfleetiooi  on  the  Aim  of  the  Aristotelian  liOgie,  and  on  the  Intelleetiul 
Habits  which  tbe  study  of  it  has  a  tendency  to  form  .—That  the  improveroentof 
the  power  of  reasoning  ou^ht  to  be  regard^  as  only  a  secondary  Object  in  the 
culture  of  the  Understanding. 

Thb  remarks  which  were  long  ago  made  by  Lord  Bacon  on  the  in- 
utility of  the  tylhgism  as  an  organ  of  scientific  discovery,  together  with 
the  acute  strictures  on  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  this  form  of  reasoning, 
are  to  decisi?e  in  point  o<  argument,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  familiar- 
ly known  to  all  who  torn  thdr  attention  to  philosophical  inquiries,  as  to 
render  it  perfectly  unnecessary  for  me,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  add 
any  thing  in  support  of  them.  I  shall,  therefore,  in  tbe  sequel,  confine 
myself  to  a  few  very  general  and  miscellaneous  reflections  on  one  or 
two  points  overlooked  by  these  eminent  writers ;  but  to  which  it  is  of  es- 
sential importance  to  attend,  in  order  to  estimate  justly  the  vsAoe  of  the 
Aristotelian  logic,  considered  as  a  branch  of  education.* 

It  Is  an  observation  which  has  been  often  repeated  since  Bacon's  time, 
and  which,  it  is  astonishing,  was  sq  long  in  forcing  itself  on  the  notice 
of  philosophers.  That,  in  all  our  reasonings  about  the  established  order 
of  tbe  universe,,  experience  is  our  sole  guide,  and  knowledge  is  to  be 
aoouired  only  by  ascending  from  particulars  to  generals ;  whereas  the 
syliosfsm  leads  us  invariably  from  universals  to  particulars,  the  truth  of 
whidi,  instead  of  being  a  eonsequence  of  tbe  universal  proposition,  Is 

paroeque  dans  tooies  elU  conduit  du  connu  k  Plnconnu  par  le  rai8onnenicnt,c'est- 
a-dure,  par  «ne  suite  de  jugemens  qui  soni  ra^ermi$  las  uns  dans  lesautres."^Xa 

*To  some  of  my  readers  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  Kcomniend,.a8  a  valua- 
ble sMPplement  to  the  discussions  of  lioofce  and  Bacon  coaeeroi^g  the  syllogistic 
art,  what  has  been  since  written  on  the  same  subject,  in  farther  prosecution  of 
tbeir  yiews,  by  Dr.  Re  id  in  his  Analysis  of  Aristotle^s  Logic,  and  by  Dr.  Campbell 
in  his  Philosophy  of  Bheuwic. 
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impHtd  and  pmvppoaid  in  the  veiy  lemoB  of  its  eiraaciftUoD.  The  syllo- 
gistic art,  therefore,  it  has  been  justly  concluded,  can  be  of  no  use  in 
extending  our  knowledge  of  nature.* 

To  this  observation  it  may  be  added,  Thati  if  there  are  any  parts  of 
sdence  in  which  the  syUogIsm  can  be  advantageously  applied,  it  nnist' 
be  those  where  our  judgments  are  formedf  in  consequence  of  an  appli^ 
cation  to  particular  cases  of  certain  maxims  which  we  are  not  at  liborty 
to  dispute.  An  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  practice  of  law.  Heie,  the 
particular  oonclUi:ion  must  be  regulated  by  the  general  principle^ 
whether  right  or  wrong.  The  ease  was  similar  in  every  branch  of  phi- 
losophy, as  long  as  the  authority  of  great  names  prevailed,  and  the  oJd 
scholastic  maxims  were  allowed,  without  examination,  to  pass  as  in* 
controvertible  truths.t  Since  the  importai^  of  experiment  and  obser- 
vation was  foilv  understood,  the  syllogistic  art  has  gradually  fallen  into 
contempt. 

A  remark  somewhat  similar  occurp  in  the  preface  to  the  Nowmm  Or- 
ganon.  ^  They  who  attributed  so  much  to  logic  (says  Lord  Bacon)  pet^ 
<^  ceived  very  well  and  truly,  that  it  was  not  ode  to  trust  the  under* 
**  standing  to  itself,  without  the  guard  of  any  rules.  But  the  remedy 
'^  reached  not  the  evil,  but  became  a  part  of  it :  Par  ih$  logiewkidi  toA 
^  ptaeti  though  it  might  do  well  mwt^h  in  the  dvil  n^axn^andths  arts 
^  which  eonsigtid  in  talk  and  opuiian^  yet  comes  very  far  short  of  subti«» 
^  lity,  in  the  real  performances  of  nature  $  and»  catching  at  what  it  can- 

*  On  this  point  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  enlarge,  as  it  has  been  of 
Iste  explicitly  admitted  by  tome  of  the  ablest  advocates  for  the  Organon  of  Aris- 
iDtle.  ^  When  Mr.  Locke,  (I  quote  the  words  of  a  very  judicious  and  acute  lo- 
gician) when  Mr.  Locke  says — ^*  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  he  who  should  employ  all 
the  force  of  his  reason  only  In  brandishing  of  syllogisms,  will  discover  very  little 
of  that  mass  of  knowledge,  which  lies  yet  conceal^  in  the  secret  recesses  of  na- 
ture ;— he  expresses  himself  with  needless  caution.  Such  a  man  will  certainly  not 
discover  any  of  it.  And  if  any  imagined,  that  the  mere  6rmuiMingr  «/  fiflUigi'im 
could  increase  tbehr  knowledge,  (as  some  of  the  schoolmen  seemed  to  think)  tJiey 
were  indeed  very  absurd.'^  f  Commentary  mi  the  Cempendium  of  Logic  used  in  the 
University  of  Dublin.    B;^  the  Rev.  John  Walker.    Dublin,  1805.) 

To  the  same  effect,  it  is  remarked,  by  a  later  writer,  with  respect  to  Lord  Ba» 
con^s  assertion,  <<  that  diocoverieo  in  Natural  Philosophy  are  not  likely  to  be  pro* 
moted  by  the  engine  of  syllogism  ;'^ — ^*  that  this  is  a  proposition  which  no  one  of 
the  present  day  disputes ;  and  which,  when  alleged  by  our  adversaries,  as  their 
chief  objection  to  the  study  of  logic,  only  proves,  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
subject  about  which  they  are  speaking,  and  nf  the  manner  in  which  it  is  nem 
tmgfaf  fSee  an  Jinomfmotit  PtmpSet  printed  at  Oxford  in  1810,  p.  26.)  Dr. 
Gilues  has  expressed  himself  in  terms  extremely  similar  upon  various  occasions. 
fSee,  in  particular,  Vol.  I.  pp.  63)  64,  3d  edit.) 

This  very  important  concession  reduces  the  question  about  the  utility  of  the 
Aristotelian  logic  within  a  very  narrow  compass. 

f  Ce  sera  un  sujet  (temel  dMtonnement  pour  les  personoea  qui  savent  bien  oe 
que  c*e8t  aue  philosophic,  que  de  voir  que  PautoritS  d'Aristote  a  6tS  tellemeBt 
respectSe  dans  les  Scoles  pendant  quelques  si^cles,  que  lors  qu'un  disputant  citoit 
mi  passaee  de  ce  philosophe,  celui  qui  aoutenoit  la  th^se  nVisoit  point  dire  <nm- 
oeati  il  &lloitqu'il  ni&t  le  passage,  ou  qu'il  PexpliqaAt  i  sa  mani^e.*'  Dict.de 
Bayle.  Art.  Jirittote, 
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^  ODI  raaehy  h«s  served  to  eonfinn  a«d  estftblUh  er«0K9»  mibar  than 
**  open  a  way  to  truth."* 

It  18  not,  however,  merely  as  a  useless  and  inefficient  Offgaii  for  the  dis* 
covery  of  truths  that  this  art  is  exceptionable.  The  importance  of  the 
very  object  at  which  it  professedly  aims  is  not  a  little  doubtful.  To  ex-* 
erdse  with  correetuess  the  powers  of  deduction  and  of  arguioentationi 
OT)  in  other  words,  to  make  a  legitimate  inference  from  the  premises  b^ 
fore  us,  would  seem  to  be  an  intellectual  process  which  requires  but  littto 
assistance  from  rule.  The  strongest  evidence  of  this  is,  the  facility 
with  which  men  of  the  most  moderate  capacity  learn^  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  to  comprehend  the  longest  mathematical  demonstrations; 
« facility  which,  when  contrasted  with  the  difficulty  of  enlightening 
their  minds  on  questions  oC.  morals  or  of  politics,  afibrds  a  sufficieqi 
proof,  that  it  is  not  from  any  Inability  tooonduct  a  mere  logical  process^ 
that  our  speculative  errors  arise.  The  fact  is,  that,  in  most  of  the  sci- 
ences, our  reasonings  consist  of  a  very  few  steps  $  and  yet,  how  liable 
1^  the  most  csiutious  and  the  most  sagacious,  to  form  erroneous  conclu- 
sions I 

To  enumerate  and  examine  the  causes  of  these  false  judgments  is 
foreign  to  my  purpose  In  this  section.  The  following  (which  f  mention 
only  by  way  of  specimen)  seem  to  be  among  the  most  powerful  1.  The 
imperfections  of  language,  both  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  and  as  a 
medium  of  philosophical  communication.  2.  The  difficulty,  in  many 
of  our  most  important  inquiries,  of  ascertaining  the /octo  on  which  our 
reasonings  are  to  proceed.  S.  The  partial  ai^  narrow  views,  which, 
from  want  of  information,  or  from  some  defect  in  our  intellectual  com* 
prehension,  we  are  apt  to  take  of  subjects,  which  are  peculiarlv  com- 
plicated  in  their  details,  or  which  are  connected,  by  numerous  relations, 
with  other  questions  equally  problematical.  And  lastly,  (what  is  of  all, 
perhaps,  the  most  copious  source  of  speculative  error)  the  prejudices 
which  authority  and  fashion,  fortified  by  early  impressions  and  associa- 
tions, create  to  warp  our  opinions.  To  illustrate  these  and  other  circum- 
stances by  which  the  judgment  is  apt  to  be  misled  in  the  search  of 
truth,  and  to  point  out  the  most  effectual  means  of  guarding  against 
them,  would  form  a  very  important  article  in  a  philosophical  system  of 

*  As  the  above  trunlation  is  by  Mr.  Locke,  who  has  introduced  it  in  the  way  of 
apology  for  the  freedom  of  bis  own  strictures  on  the  school  logicrthe  opioion 
which  it  expresses  may  be  considered  as  also  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  hit 
name.  fSte  the  Imtoduetion  lo  hit  TrmUse  on  the  Conduet  of  the  Understand' 
ingj  I  cannot  forbear  remarking,  on  this  occasion,  that  when  lx>rd  Bacon  speaks 
of  tlie  school  logic  as  **>  answering  well  enough  in  civil  affairs,  and  the  arts  which 
consist  in  talk  and  opinion,'*  his  words  can  only  apply  to  dtofecft'cal  syllogisms,  and 
cannot  possibly  be  extendi  to  those  which  Aristotle  calls  demomtratroe.  What- 
ever praise,  therefore,  it  may  be  supposed  to  imply,  must  be  confined  to  the  Books 
of  TopUe.  The  same  observntion  will  be  found  to  hold  with  respect  to  the  greater 
pert  of  what  has  been  alleged  in  defence  of  the  syllogistic  art,  by  Dr.  Gillies,  and 
by  the  otber  authors  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  section.  One  of  the  ablest 
ot'  these  eeema  to  assent  to  an  assertion  of  Bacon,  *«  That  logic  does  not  help  to- 
wards  the  invention  of  arts  and  sciences,  but  only  of  argimients.^  If  it  only  he^ 
towards  the  invention  of  arguments  for  what  purpose  has  Aristotle  treated  so  fully 
of  demonstration  and  of  scienceln  the  tiro  books  of  the  Last  Analytics  f 
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loglG ;  but  it  b  not  on  gHch  subjecU  that  we  are  to  expect  tttfomatioii 
from  the  logic  of  Aristotle.* 

The  fundanienul  idea  on  which  thisphHosopbereTidently  proeeeded, 
and  in  which  he  has  been  too  implicitly  followed  by  many  even  of  those 
who  have  rejected  hisevllogiitic  theory,  takes  for  granted,  that  the  dis* 
ooveiy  of  troth  chiefly  deprads  on  the  reasoning  fticultyi  and  that  It  is 
the  comparative  strength  of  this  faculty,  which  constitutes  the  intellect* 
ual  superiority  of  one  man  above  another.  The  similarity  between 
the  words  rM$on  and  nasantngy  of  which  I  fbmerty  took  notice,  and 
the  confusion  which  it  has  occasioned  in  their  appropriate  meanings, 
has  contributed  powerfully  to  encourage  and  to  perpetuate  this  unfor> 
tunate  mistake.  If  J  do  not  er^tly  deceive  myself,  it  will  be  found,  on 
an  accurate  examination  of  the  subject,  that,  of  the  different  elements 
which  enter  into  the  composition  ofrmuan,  in  the  most  enlarged  aocep* 
tation  of  that  word,  the  power  of  carrying  on  k>ne  processes  of  rsojon- 
tnror  dtduetkm^  is,  in  point  of  importance,  one  of  toe  least.t 

xhe  slightest  reflection,  indeed,  may  convince  ns,  how  very  little  con- 
nexion the  mere  reasoning  faculty  has  with  the  general  improvement 
of  mankind.  The  wonders  which  it  has  achieved  have  been  confined 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  mathematical  sciences— the  only  branches  of 
human  knowledge  which  fiimish  occasion  for  long  coocatensted  proces- 
ses of  thought  $  and  even  th^re,  nuthadj  together  with  a  dexterous  use  of 
the  helps  to  our  intellectual  faculties  which  art  has  discovered,  wiU  avail 
more  than  the  strongest  conceivable  capacity,  exercised  solely  and  ex- 
clusively in  habits  af  synthetic  deduction.  The  tendency  of  these 
helps,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  add,  is  so  ferfrom  being  always  favoura- 
ble to  the  power  of  reasoning,  strictly  so  called,  that  it  may  be  qaes- 

*  Id  the  Logic  of  Pvri  JUffol,  there  b  a  chapter,  entiUed^  Bet  —flkUmu  ttamtw 
pnftrtt  iTiai^^tt  et  depa/uttn,  which  ii  vnell  worthy  of  a  caiteAii  peruaaL  Some 
useful  hints  may  be  also  ooUecteil  from  Graveaande's  imroditctio  ad  PhihMpUmm. 
See  Book  iL  Part  ii.    fDe  Cauiu  Err9rum.J 

f  It  was  before  obienned  (p.  77.)  '<  That  the  whole  theory  of  syUoglsm  proceeds 
ea  the  suppoaition,  that  the  same  word  is  always  to  be  f^mployed  m  the  same  sense ; 
and  that,  consequently,  it  takes  for  granted,  in  every  rule  wh'wh  it  fumiahes  for 
the  guidance  of  our  reasoning  powers,  that  the  nicest,  and  by  far  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  logical  process;  has  been  previously  brought  to  a  suoceaaful  terauaa- 
tion." 

In  this  remark  (which,  obvious  as  it  may  seem,  has  been  very  generally  over- 
looked^)  1  have  found, lince  the  foregoing  sheets  were  printed,  that  I  have  hotn 
anticipated  by  M.  Turgot.  ^  Tout  Partifioe  da  ce  calcul  ing^nieux,  dont  Aris* 
tote  nous  a  donnl  les  regies,  tout  Part  du  syllog^me  est  fond^  sur  Pusage  des 
mots  dans  le  m6me  sens »  Pemploi  d^un  m£me  mot  dans  deux  sens  diff)Bcens  foit 
de  tout  raisonnement  un  sophisme  s  et  ce  genre  de  sophisme,'  peut-f  tre  le  plus  eom- 
mun  de  tous,  est  une  des  sources  les  plus  ordlnaires  de  nos  erreurs."  ikimre$  dt 
M  Turgot^  Tom.  III.  p.  66. 

liord  Bacon  bad  manifestly  the  same  conclusion  in  view,  in  the  foUowing  apho- 
rism :  ^  Syllogism  conaisu  of  propositions^  propositions  of  words,  and  words  are 
tlie  signs  of  notions;  therefore  if  our  iraiions,  the  basis  of  all,  are  confined,  and 
over  hastily  taken  from  tilings, nothing  that  is  built  on  tliem  can  he  firm;  whence 
our  only  hope  rests  upon  genuine  induction.^'  JWv.  Org,  Part«  L  Beet.  1.  Aph.  i4» 
(8haw*s  Tranriation.) 

On  what  grounds  Dr.  Gillies  was  led  to  hazard  tlie  assertion  formerly  quoted 
(p.  204)  that  •«  Aristotle  invented  the  syllogism  to  prevent  the  impositidn  ari- 
sing from  the  abuse  of  words."    I  am  quite  unable  to  form  a  coiyecture. 
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liQQed^  whether^  among  t|ie  ancient  Greek  geometert^  this  power  was 
not  in  a  higher  state  of  cuhivalion,  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance 
of  the  algebraical  symboidy  than  it  exists  in  at  this  day,  among  the  pro- 
found est  mathematicians  of  Europe. 

In  the  01  her  sciences,  however,  the  troth  of  the  remark  is  far  mora 
striking  By  whom  was  ever  the  art  of  reasoning  8«)  sedulously  (>ttltiv&'* 
ted  as  by  the  schoolmen,  and  where  shall  we  find  such  monumeitts  of 
what  mere  reasoning  can  accomplish,  as  in  their  writings  ?  Whether 
the  same  end  mirrht  not  have  been  attained  without  the  use  of  their  tech- 
nical rules,  is  a  different  question ;  but  that  they  (^id  succeed  to  a  great 
degree,  in  the  acquisition  of  the  accomplishments,  at  which  they  aimed, 
cannot  be  disputed.  And  yeU  I  believet  it  will,  be  now  very  ^nerally 
admitted,  that  never  were  Ub'^ur  and  ingenuity  employed,  for  so  many 
ages,  to  so  little  purpose  of  real  utility.  The  absurdity  of  expeftlng 
to  rear  a  fabric  of  science  by  the  art  of  reasoning  alone,  was  remarked, 
with  singular  saoracity,  even  amidst  the  darkness  of  the  ISthoentury, 
by  John  of  Salisbury^  himself  a  distinguished  proficient  in  scholastic 
learning,  which  he  iiad  studied  under  the  celebrated  Abelard*  ^<  Alter 
^'  a  long  absence  from  Pari»  (he  tells  iis  in  one  passage)  I  went  to  visit 
^*  the  ''Oinpanions  of  my.  early  studies.  I  found  them  in  every  respect, 
^^  precisely  as  1  had  left  them ;  not  a  single  step  advanced  towards  a  so<« 
^  lution  of  their  old  dtfficuliics,  nor  enriched  by  the  accession  of  one  n«w 
^^  idea :  a  strong  experimental  proof,  that,  how  much  soever  logic  may 
^'  contribute  to  the  progret^s  of  other  liciences,  it  must  forever  remain 
<^  barren  and  lifeless,  while  aliandoned  to  itself"* 

Among  the  various  pursuits  now  followed  by  men  liberally  educated, 
there  is  none,  certainly,  which  affordn  such  scope  to  the  reasoning  fa* 
cutty,  as  the  science  and  profession  of  law;  and  accordingly,  it  has 
been  observed  by  Mr.  Burke,  <'  That  they  do  more  to  qimken  and  tvs- 
<^  vigorate  the  understandings  than  all  the  other  kinds  of  learning  put 
"  together.'*  The  same  author  however  adds,  that  "  they  are  not  apt, 
^^  except  in  persons  very  happily  born,  to  open  and  to  liberalize  the  mind, 
<'  exactly  in  the  same  proportion."  Nor  is  this  surprisinjic ;  for  the  ul- 
timate standards  of  right  and  wrong  to  which  they  recognize  the  com* 
petency  of  an  appeal,  being  conventional  rules  and  human  authorities, 
no  de)d  is  opened  to  that  spirit  of  free  inquiry  which  it  is  the  boast  of 
philosophy  to  cuhivate.  The  habits  of  thought,  besides,  which  the 
long  exercise  of  the  profession  has  a  tendency  to  form,  on  its  appropri* 
ate  topics,  seem  unfavourable  to  the  qualities  connected  with  what  ia 
properly  called ^'oig-msii^ ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  qualities  on  which 
the  justness  or  correctness  of  our  opinions  depends :  they  accustom  the 
mind  to  those  partial  views  of  things  which  are  suggested  by  the  sepa* 
rate  interests  of  litigants ;  not  to  a  calm,  comprehensive,  and  discTim* 
inating  survey  of  details,  in  all  their  bearings  and  relations.  Hence 
the  apparent  inconsistences  which  sometimes  astonish  us  in  the  intel- 
lectual character  o(  the  most  distinguished  practitioners-^a  talent  for 
acute  and  refined  distinctions ;  powers  of  subtle,  ingenious,  and  close 
argumentation  ;  inexhaustible  resources  of  invention,  of  wit,  and  of  elo- 
quence ;--com  hi  ned  not  only  with  an  infantine  imbecility  in  the  affairs 
of  life,  but  with  an  incapacity  of  forming  a  sound  decision,  even  on 

*  Metalog.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  10. 
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tlAwe  problematical  qoestiong  which  are  the  sul^ects  of  their  daUy  dia- 
cassions.  The  great  and  enlightened  mindsj  whose  judgments  have 
been  tran^miti^  to  posteritji  as  oracles  of  legal  wisdom,  were  foroMd 
(it  may  be  safely  presumed)  not  by  the  habits  of  their  professional  war^* 
Hire,  bat  by  contending  with  these  habits,  and  shaking  off  their  domin- 
ion 

The'habits  of  a  controversial  writer  are,  in  some  respects,  analogous 
to  those  of  a  lawyer ;  and  their  eSeaU  on  the  intellectual  powers,  when 
engaged  In  the  investigation  of  truth,  are  extremely  similar.  They  con- 
fine the  attention  to  one  particular  view  of  the  question,  and,  instead  of 
training  the  understanding  to  combine  together  the  various  ctrcaoiatan- 
ces  which  seem  to  favour  opposite  convlusions,  so  as  to  limit  each  other, 
and  to  guard  the  judgment  against  either  extreme,—- they  are  apt,  by  pre- 
senting the  aubject  sometimes  wholly  on  the  one  side,  and  sometimes 
wholly  on  the  other,  to  render  the  disputant  thesceptical  dupe  of  bis  own 
higenuity.  Such  seems  to  have  been  nearly  the  case  with  the  redoubt* 
able  Chillingworth;  a  person  to  whose  native  candonr  the  most  honour- 
able teittimony  has  been  borne  by  the  most  eminent  of  his  contempora* 
riesj  and  whose  argumentative  powers  have  almost  become  matter  of 
proverbial  remark  Dr  Reid  has  pronounced  him  the  ^^  best  reasoner, 
**  ati  well  as  the  aeotest  logician  of  his  age ;"  and  Locke  himself  has 
said,  '^Ifyou  would  have  your  son  to  reason  well,  let  him  read  Chilling* 
^  worrh.^  To  what  consequences  these  rare  endowments  and  attain- 
ments led,  we  may  learn  from  Lord  Clarendon. 

<<  Mr.  Chillingworth  had  spent  all  his  younger  time  in  dispotationsi 
^  and  had  arrived  at  sO  great  a  mastery,  that  he  was  inferior  to  no  man 
<<  In  those  skirmishes  :  but  he  had,  with  his  notable  perfection  in  this 
^  exercise,  contracted  auch  an  irresolution  and  habit  of  doubting^  that 
**  by  degrees  he  grew  confident  of  nothing."— *<  Neither  the  books  of  his 
^'  adve^^aries,  nor  any  of  their  persons,  though  he  was  acquainted  with 
^  the  best  of  both,  had  ever  made  great  impression  on  him ;  all  his 
^  doubts  grew  out  of  himself,  when  he  assisted  his  scruples  with  ail  the 
«  strength  of  his  own  reason,  and  was  then  too  hard  for  himself:  but 
^  finding  as  Httle  quiet  and  repose  in  those  victories,  he  quickly  recov» 
<<  ered,  1^  a  new  appeal  to  his  own  judgment ;  40  that,  in  truth,  he  was 
**  in  all  his  sallies  and  retreats,  his  own  convert.'* 

The  foregoing  otMBcrvatlons,  if  well  founded,  conclude  strongly,  not 
merely  against  ihe/orm  of  the  school  logic,  but  against  the  importance 
of  the  end  to  which  it  is  directed.  Locke  and  mauy  others  have  already 
sufficiently  shewn,  how  inadequate  the  syllogistic  theory  is  to  its  avow- 
ed purpose ;  but  few  seem  to  be  sufficiently  aware,  how  very  little  this 
purpose,  if  it  were  attained,  would  advance  us  in  the  knowledge  of  those 
truths  which  are  the  moat  interesting  to  human  happiness. 

^^  There  is  one  species  of  madman"  (says  Father  Buffier)  '^  that  makes 
^  an  excellent  logician."* — ^The  remark  has  the  appearance  of  being 
somewhat  paradoxical ;  hot  it  is  not  without  a  solid  foundation,  both  ud 
fact,  and  in  the  theory  of  the  human  understanding.  N'T  does  it  apply 
merely  (asfiuffier  seems  to  have  meant  it)  to  the  scholastic  defenders  of 
metaphysical  paradoxes ;  it  extends  to  all  whose  ruling  passion  is  a  dis- 
play of  argumentative  dexterity,  without  much  solicitude  about  the 
justness  of  their  premises,  or  the  truth  of  their  conclusions.  It  isobserv* 

♦  Traits  des  Pr«m.  VWt«s.  Part.  L  chap.  xi. 
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ad  by  Lord  Ei«kine,  in  one  of  bis  adminble  pleadings  lately  published^ 
that  <<  in  all  the  cases  which  have  filled  Westminster-Hall  with  the 
''  most  complicated  considerations^— >the  lunatics,  and  other  insane  per* 
'<  sons  nrho  have  been  the  subjects  of  them,  have  not  only  had  the  most 
^^  perfect  knowledge  and  recollection  of  all  the  relations  they  stood  in 
*^  towards  otherS;  and  of  the  acts  and  circumstances  of  their  lives,  but 
'<  hoDB^  in  gmeral^  h$m  remarkablsfar  subtUty  and  aouimess  ;"— These," 
(he  adds)  *^are  the  cases  which  frequently,  mock  the  wisdom  of  the 
'^  wisest  in  judicial  trials ;  beoaose  such  psrsana  oftm  reason  wUh  a 
'^  subtUiywkidi  puis  in  the  shads  ths  ordvMuy  ccmcspHons  of  mankind: 
'<  their  conclusions  are  just,  aiid  frequently  profound ;  but  the  premises 
^  from  which  they  reason,  whsn  within  ths  rangs  of  this  malady^  are  uni- 
^<  formly  false:— not  false  from  any  defect  pf  knowled^  or  judgment $; 
^^  but  because  a  delusive  imag:e,  the  inseparable  companion  of  realinsan- 
^  ity,  Is  thrust  upon  the  subjugated  understanding,  incapable  of  resist-. 
c<  aooe,  because  unconscious  of  attack/' 

In  the  instances  here  alluded  to,  something  it  is  probablei  ought  to  be 
attributed  to  the  physical  influence  of  the  disorder,  in  occasioning,  lo> 
gether  with  an  increased  propensity  to  controversy,  a  preternatural  and 
morbid  excitation  of  the  power  of  attention,  a  no  of  some  other  intel* 
lectual  faculties;  but  much  more,  in  my  opinion,  to  its  effects  in  re- 
moving the  check  of  those  collateral  circumstances  by  which  In  more 
sober  understandings,  the  reasoning  powers  are  perpetually  retarded 
and  controlled  in  their  operation.  Among  these  circumstancesi  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  specify,  for  the  sake  of  illustn^tion,  1.  That  distrMst,  which 
experience  gradually  teaches,  of  the  accuracy  and  precision  of  the  pbra* 
seology  in  which  our  reasonings  are  expressed ;— accompanied  with,  a 
corresponding  apprehension  of  involuntary  mistakes  fi'ora  the  ambiguity 
and  vagueness  of  language ;  2.  A  latent  suspicion*  that  we  may  not  be 
fiilly  in  possession  of  all  the  elements  on  which  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem depends ;  and  S.  The  habitual  influence  of  those  first  principles 
of  propriety,  of  morality,  and  of  common  sense,  which,  as  long  as  rea- 
son maintains  her  ascendant,  exercise  a  paramount  authority  over  all 
those  speculative  conclusions  which  have  any  connexion  with  the  bust- 
nessof  life.  Of  these  checks  or  restraints  on  our  reasoning  processes, 
none  are  cultivated  and  strengthened,  either  by  the  rules  of  the  logi- 
dan,  or  by  the  habits  of  oioa  vqcs  disputation.  On  the  contrary,  in  pro- 
portion as  their  regulating  power  Js  confirmed,  that  hesitation  and  sus- 
pense of  judgment  sire  encouraged,  which  are  so  congenial  to  the  spirit 
of  true  philosophy,  but  such  fatal  incmnbrapces  in  contending  with  an 
antagonist  whose  object  is  not  truth  but  victory.  In  madness,  where 
their  control  is  entirely  thrown  off>  the  merely  logical  process  (which 
never  stops  to  analyze  the  meaning  of  words)  is  likely  to  go  on  more  ra- 
pidly and  fearlessly  than  before ;— producing  a  volubility  of  speech,  and 
an  apparent  quickness  of  conception,  which  present  to  common  obaerv* 
ers  all  the  characteristics  of  intellectual  superiority.  It  is  aparcely  ne- 
cessary to  add,  that  the  same  appearances,  whieh,  in  this  extreme  case 
of  mental  aberration,  are  displayed  on  so  great  a  scale,  may  be  expected 
to  shew  thecpselves,  iqore  or  less,  wherever  there  is  any  deficiency  in 
those  qualities  which  constitute  depth  and  sagacity  of  judgment 

For  my  own  part,  so  little  value  44^8  my  individual  experience  lead  me 
to  place  on  aiigumentative  address*  when  compared  with  some  other 
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en4ownii*n(8  subservient  to  our  intellectual  intprovement,  that  I  have 
lon^  N»en  acuMnmed  to  consider  that  promptness  of  reply  and  dogma- 
tism of  decision  which  mark  the  ea^rer  and  practised  disputant  as  al- 
most infallible  symptoms  of  a  limited  capacity;  a  capacity  deficient  in 
what  Lorke  has  called  (in  very  ^iernificant,  though  somewhat  homely 
terms)  larf^$y  sound,  roundabout  sensed  In  all  the  higher  endowments 
of  the  undenstaridingy  this  intellectual  qnality  (to  which  nature  as  well 
as  education  mu^t  liberally  contribute,)  may  h®  justly  refrarded  as  an 
essential  ingredi«*nt.  It  is  this  which,  when  cultivated  by  study  and 
directed  to  great  objects  or  pursuits,  produces  an  unprejudiced,  ciim- 
prf  hensive,  and  efficient  mind  ;  and,  where  it  is  wamin$r,  though  we 
may  occa^onally  find  a  more  than  ordinarv  share  of  quickness  and  of 
information  :  a  plausibility  and  brilliancy  of  discourse;  and  that  passive 
siibceptibility  of  polish  from  the  commerce  of  the  world,  which  is  so  of* 
ten  united  with  imposing  but  secondary  talents. — we  may  rest  assured, 
that  there  exists  a  total  incompetency  for  enlarged  views  and  sagacious 
combinations,  either  in  the  lesearches  of  scienre  or  in  the  conduct  of 
affairst 

If  these  observations  hold  with  respect  to  the  art  of  reasoning  or  ar» 
gumentation,  as  it  is  cultivated  by  men  ur*disciplined  in  the  contentions 
of  thesrhools,  they  will  be  found  to  apply  with  infinitely  greater  force 
to  those  disputants  (il  any  such  are  still  to  be  found)  who,  in  the  present 
advanced  state  of  human  knowledge,  have  been  at  pains  to  fortify  them- 
aelvfs,  Uy  a  course  of  persevering  study,  with  the  arms  of  the  Aristoteli- 
an  loscic.  Persons  of  the  former  description  often  reason  conscientiously 
with  warmth,  from  false  premises)  which  they  are  led  by  passion,  or  by 
want  of  information,  to  mistake  for  truth.  Those  of  the  latter  description 
proceed  i&ysteniatically  on  the  radical  error  of  conceiving  the  reasoning 
pr^.cess  to  be  the  most  powerful  instrument  by  which  truth  Is  to  be  attain- 
ed ;  combined  with  the  secondary  error  of  supposing,  that  the  power  of 
reasoning  may  be  strengthened  and  Improved  by  the  syllogistic  art. 

*  Conduct  of  the  Understsndin|f,  %  3. 

f  The  outline  of  an  intellectual  character,  approaching  nearly  to  this  descripUon, 
is  exhibited  by  Mannmitel  in  hU  highly  finished  (and  1  have  been  asaured,  very 
faithful)  portrait  of  M.  de  Brieiin^.  Amon^  the  other  defeciip  of  that  unrortunate 
statesman,  lie  mentiona  particularly  un  etprit  d  facetted  ;  by  which  expression  he 
seems,  from  the  context,  to  mean  a  quality  bf  mind  precisely  opposite  to  'hat  de- 
senbrd  by  Locke  in  the  words  qnoted  above  t-^^quelguet  Iwmeret,  rntdt  ^parMtt  / 
det  apperffui  plut6t  que  dea  vuei  ;  et  dant  let  grandt  objete^  de  iafad&ti  a  ttdnr  lea 
petitt  fIStaiU,  nuUe  capacity  peur  embraaeer  Cmmmble.^''  A  conaciousnesa  of  some 
8imilardeficienc>  has  suggested  to  Gibbon  the  following  criticism  on  hia  own  juve- 
nile performance,  entitled  Euai  eur  PEtude,  It  is  executed  by  an  impartial  and 
m  masterly  hand ;  and  may  perhaps,  without  much  injustice,  be  extended,  not  only 
to  his  Roman  history,  but  to  the  distinguishing  features  of  that  peculiar  coat  of 
genius,  which  so  strongly  marks  all  its  writings. 

'*'  The  most  aerious  defect  of  my  essay  is  a  kind  of  obscurity  and  abruptness 
which  always  fatigaes,  and  may  often  elude  the  attention  of  the  reader.  The  oh- 
seurity  of  many  passagea  is  often  afiecied  ;  proceeding  from  the  desire  of  expres- 
sing perhaps  a  common  idea  with  sententious  brevity  :  breviaeaae  2a6o>v  ohacuma 
JU.  Ma^!  how  fatal  has  been  the  imitation  of  Montesquieu!  But  tlda  obacurity 
aom^time$  proceeda  ft^am  a  mixture  of  fight  and  darkneaa  in  the  auth»f*a  mind;  f'om  a 
partiaf  fturwhich  atrikea  upon  an  anrte,  inatead  af  apreading  itaeif  over  the  mrface  of 
motiectr 
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In  one  of  Lord  Kaimes's  sketches,  there  is  an  amusing  and  instruc- 
tive collection  offsets  to  il!ti9trate  the  progress  of  reason  ;  a  phras**^  by 
which  he  seems  to  mean  chiefly  the  progn^ss  of  good  sense  or  of  that 
quality  of  the  intellect  which  is  very  8le:nifiranily  expressed  by  the  epi- 
thet enligMmed,  To  what  is  this  process  (which  ha?  been  gf^ng  on 
with  surh  onexampled  rapidity  during^  the  two  last  centuries)  to  be  as- 
cribed ;  Not  surely  to  any  improvement  in  the  art  of  reasoniner ;  for  ma- 
ny of  the  most  melancholy  weaknesses  which  he  has  recorded,  were  ex- 
hibited by  men,  disthiguisihed  by  powers  of  discussion,  and  a  reach  of 
thought,  which  have  never  been  surpas»ed  ;  while,  on  the  other  handg 
the  same  weaknesses  would  now  be  treated  with  contempt  by  the  low- 
est of  the  vulgar.  The  principal  cause,  I  apprehend,  ha«  been,  the  ge- 
neral diffusion  of  knowledge  (and  more  especially  of  experimental  know- 
ledge) by  the  art  of  printing ;  in  consequence  of  which,  those  prejudi- 
ces which  had  so  long  withstood  the  assaults  both  of  argument  and  of 
ridicoie,  have  been  gradually  destroyed  by  their  mutual  collision,  or  lost 
in  the  infinite  multiplicity  of  elementary  truths  which  are  identified 
with  the  operations  of  the  infant  understanding.  To  examine  the  pro- 
cess by  which  truth  has  been  slowly  and  insensibly  cleared  from  that 
admixture  of  error  with  which,  during  the  long  nieht  of  Gothic  igrno- 
rance,  it  was  contaminated  and  disfigured,  would  form  a  vt^ry  interest- 
ing subject  of  philosophical  speculation.  At  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  re- 
mark, how  little  we  are  indebted  for  our  emancipation  from  this  intel- 
lectual bondage,  to  those  qualities  which  it  was  the  professed  objctof 
the  school  logic  to  cnltivate  ;  and  that  in  the  same  proportion  in  which 
liberality  and  Ight  have  spread  over  Europe,  this  branch  of  study  has 
sunk  in  the  general  estimation. 

Of  thein^'ffi  -acy  of  mere  recuoning  in  bringing  men  to  an  aerreement 
on  those  questions  which,  in  all  ages,  have  furnished  to  the  learned  the 
chief  matter  of  controversy,  a  very  just  idea  seems  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  ingenious  author  of  the  following  lines;  who  has,  at  the  same 
time,  hinted  at  a  remedy  against  a  numerous  and  important  class  of  spe- 
culative errors,  morf*  likely  to  succeed,  than  any  which  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  most  skilful  application  of  Aristotle's  rules  ;  or  indeed,  from  any 
direct  argumentative  refutation,  how  conclusive  and  satisfactory  soever 
it  may  appear  to  an  unbiassed  judgment.  It  must,  at  the  same  time, 
be  owned,  that  this  remedy  is  not  without  danger ;  and  that  the  same 
habits  which  are  so  useful  in  correcting  the  prejudices  of  the  monastic 
bigot,  and  so  instructive  to  all  whose  principles  are  sufficiently  fortified 
by  reflection,  can  scarcely  fail  to  produce  pernicious  effects,  where  they 
operate  upon  a  character  not  previously  formed  and  confirmed  by  a  ju- 
dicious education. 

Bn  parcourmnt  an  loin  la  plancte  ou  nous  sommes 
Que  verrons  nous  ?  lea  torts  et  les  travers  des  hommes 
Ici  c*eat  un  synode,  et  Ik  c'est  uo  divan. 
Nous  ferrons  le  Mufti,  le  Derriche,  Plman, 
Le  Bonze,  le  Lama,  leTalapoin,  le  Pope, 
Let  antiques  RMbbinset  les  Abb^  d^Eiirope, 
Not  moinet^  nos  pr6lats,  nos  doctere  s^ig^  i 
Etcs  voos  disputeurs,  mes  amis  ?  voyages** 

*  Discours  sor  les  Disputes,  par  M.  de  Rulhiire. 
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To  these  verses  it  maj  not  be  altogether  useless  to  sahjoio  a  short  quo- 
tation from  Mr.  Locke;  in  whose  opinion  the  tild  of  foreign  traoeiBteuia 
to  be  less  necessary  for  enlightening  aowu  of  the  classes  of  controversi- 
alists included  in  the  fores;oing  enumeration,  than  was  suspected  by  the 
poet.  The  mural  of  the  passage,  (if  due  allowances  be  made  for  the 
satirical  spirit  which  it  breathes)  is  pleasing  on  the  wbolet  as  it  suggests 
the  probability,  that  our  common  estimates  of  the  intellectual  darkness 
of  our  own  times  are  not  a  little  exaggerated. 

■^  Notwithstanding  the  great  noise  that  is  macle  in  the  world  about 
^^  errors  and  opinions,  I  must  do  mankind  that  right  as  to  say,  Thtre  are 
<^  not  so  many  men  in  errors  and  wrong  opinions^  as  is  commonly  suppos^ 
^<  Not  that  I  think  they  embrace  the  truth ;  but  indeed,  because  con- 
^<  cerning  those  doctrines  they  keep  such  a  stir  about,  they  liave  do 
'<  thought,  no  opinion  at  all.  For  if  any  one  should  a  little  catechise  the 
^  greatt-st  part  of  the  partisans  of  most  of  the  sects  in  the  worlds  he 
<<  would  not  find  concerning  those  matters  they  are  so  zealous  for,  that 
<^  they  have  any  opinion  of  their  own  :  much  less  would  be  have  reason 
<<  to  think  that  they  took  them  upon  ihe  examination  of  arguments  and 
''  appearance  of  probabilitv.  They  are  resolved  to  stick  to  a  party  that 
<<  education  or  interest  had  engaged  them  in  ^  and  there,  like  the  com-^ 
'^  mon  soldiers  of  an  army,  show  their  courage  and  warmth  as  their 
*<  leaders  direct,  without  ever  examining,  or  so  much  as  koowing  the 
^<  cause  they  contend  for.  If  a  man's  life  shews  that  he  has  no  serious 
^  regard  for  religioni  for  ^hat  reason  should  we  think  that  he  beats  his 
*^  bead  about  the  opinions  of  his  church,  and  troubles  himself  to  examine 
^<  the  grounds  of  this  or  that  doctrine  ?  'Tis  enough  for  him  to  obe^  his 
''  leaders,  to  have  his  hand  and  his  tongue  ready  for  the  support  of  the 
^<  common  cause,  and  thereby  approve  himself  to  those  who  can  give 
^^  him  credit,  preferment,  and  protection  in  that  society.  Thus  men  be< 
'^  come  combatants  for  those  opinions  they  were  never  convinced  of ; 
('  no,  nor  ever  had  so  much  as  floating  in  their  heads ;  and  TBOuoa  omm 

''  OANNOT  SAY  THKRB  ARK  riWBB  IMPROBABLB  OR  BBRONBOUB  ONNlONaUT 
^'  THX  WORLD  THAN  THBRE  ARB,  XBT  TBIS  IS  CBKTAIl^,  THKBff  ABB  fBW- 
^  BR  THAT  ACTUALLY  ASSBNT  TO  THEM,  AMD  MISTAEB  THBM  VOB  TRUTBB^ 
<*  THAN  IS  IMAGINED.*'* 

If  these  remarks  of  Locke  were  duly  weighed,  they  would  have  p 
tendency  to  abridge  the  number  of  controversial  writers ;  and  to  encour- 
age philosophers  to  attempt  the  improvement  of  mankind,  rather  by  ad- 
ding to  the  stock  of  useful  knowledge,  than  by  waging  a  direct  war  with 
prejudices,  which  have  less  root  in  the  understandings,  than  in  the  in- 
terests and  passions  of  their  abettors. 

*  Essay  on  Human  Understanding.    Book  ir.  c.  20. 
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SECTION  iir. 

In  what  respects  the  study  of  the  Aristotelian  Logic  may  be  useful  to  disputantg, 
A  general  acquaintance  with  it  justly  regarded  as  an  essential  accomplishment 
to  those  who  are  liberally  educated.  Doubts  suggested  by  some  late  writers, 
concerning  Aristotle's  claims  to  the  invention  of  the  Syllogistic  Theory. 

Tac  genera)  result  of  the  foregoing  reflections  is.  That  neither  the 
means  employed  by  the  school  logic  for  the  assistance  of  the  di$cwrsiv€ 
faculty^  nor  the  accomplish ment  of  that  end,  were  it  really  attained, 
are  of  much  consequence  in  promoting  the  enlargement  of  the  mind,  or 
in  guarding  It  against  the  influence  of  erroneous  opinions.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  different  question,  how  far  this  art  may  be  of  use  to  such 
as  are  led  by  profession  or  inclination  to  try  their  strength  in  polemical 
warfare.  My  own  opinion  i?,  that,  in  the  present  age,  it  would  not 
give  to  the  disputant,  in  the  judgment  of  men  whose  suffrage  is  of  any 
value,  the  slightest  advantage  over  his  antagonist.  In  earlier  times, 
Indeed,  the  case  roust  have  been  different.  While  the  scholastic  forms 
continued  to  be  kept  up,  and  while  schoolmen  were  the  sole  judges  of 
the  contest,  an  expert  logician  could  not  fail  to  obtain  an  easy  victory 
over  an  inferior  proficient.  IVbto,  however,  when  the  supreme  tribunal 
to  which  all  parties  must  appeal,  is  to  be  found,  not  voitkin  but  vnthout 
the  walls  of  universities;  and  when  the  most  learned  dialectician 
must,  for  his  own  credit,  avoid  all  allusion  to  the  technical  terms  and 
technical  forms  of  his  art,  can  it  be  imagined  that  the  mere  possession 
of  its  rules  furnishes  him  with  invisible  aid  for  annoying  his  adversary, 
Of  renders  him  invulnerable  by  some  secret  spell  against  the  weapons  of 
his  a^esailant?*  Were  this  really  the  case,  one  might  have  expected 
that  the  advocates  who  have  undertaken  its  defence,  (considering  how 
much  their  pride  was  interested  in  the  controversy)  would  have  given 

*  An  argument  of  this  sort  in  favour  of  the  Aristotelian  logic,  has,  in  fact,  been 
lately  alleged,  in  a  treatise  to  which  1  have  already  bad  occasion  to  refer. 

«*  Mr.  liocke  seems  throughout  to  imagine  that  ho  use  can  be  made  of  the  doc- 
trine of  syllogisms,  unless  by  men  who  deliver  their  reasonings  in  syllogistic  form* 
That  would  Indeed  justly  expose  a  man  to  the  imputation  of  disgusiing  pedantry 
and  tediousness.  But,  in  fact,  he  who  never  uses  an  expression  borrowed  from  the 
Aristotelic  logic,  may  yet,  unobserved,  be  availing  himself,  in  the  most  important 
manner,  of  its  use,  by  bringing  definitions,  divisions,  and  arguments,  to  the  test 
of  its  rules.  « 

^*  In  the  mere  application  of  it  to  the  examining  of  an  ai'gument  which  we  desire 
to  refute,— the  logician  will  be  able  to  bring  the  argument  in  his  own  mind  to  syU 
logistic  furm. — He  will  then  have  before  h'lS  view  every  constituent  part  of  the  ar- 
gument ;  some  of  which  may  have  been  wiioUy  suppressed  by  his  antagonist,  and 
others  disguised  by  ambiguity  and  declamation. — Ue  knows  every  point  in  which 
it  is  subject  to  examination.— He  perceives  immediately,  by  the  rules  of  his  art, 
whether  the  premises  may  be  acknowledged,  and  the  conclusion  denied,  for  want 
of  at»f  coruequeniiae.  If  not,  he  knows  where  to  look  for  a  wcflikness.  He  turns 
to  each  of  the  premises,  and  considers  whether  they  are  fabe,  dubious,  or  equivo- 
cal ;  and  is  thus  prepared  and  directed  lo  expose  every  iveak  point  in  the  argu- 
ment with  clearness,  precision,  and  method :  and  this  to  those  who  perhaps  are 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  aids  by  which  the  speaker  is  thus  enabled  to  f  any  convic- 
tion with  his  discourse.*'  Commentaty  on  the  ComperuHum  of  Logic,  uted  in  the  Utd- 
vermtjf  of  DubUn,    Dublin,  1805. 
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US.  some  better  specimens  of  its  practical  utility,  in  defending  it  against 
tiie  unscientific  attacks  of  Bacon  and  of  Locke.  It  is,  however,  not  a 
little  remarkable,  that  in  every  argumaat  which  they  have  attempted  in 
its  favour,  they  have  not  only  been  worsted  by  those  very  antagonists 
whom  they  accuse  of  ignorance,  but  fairly  driven  from  the  field  of  bat* 
tie.* 

It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted  by  an  ingenious  and  learned  writer,  that 
*^  he  has  never  met  with  a  person  unacquainted  with  logic,  who  could 
^  state  and  maintain  his  argument  with  facility,  clearness,  and  precision ; 
^^  that  he  has  seen  a  man  of  the  acutest  mind  puzzled  by  the  argument 
"  of  his  antagonist  $  sensible  perhaps,  that  it  was  inconclusive,  but  whol- 
"  ly  unable  to  expose,  the  fallacy  which  rendered  it  so ;  while  a  fogi- 
''  cian,  of  perhaps  very  inferior  talents,  would  be  able  at  once  to  cUs* 
**  urn  and  to  mark  it."? 

*  In  roost  of  the  defences  of  the  school  logic  which  I  have  seen,  the  chief  wesp. 
on  employed  has  been  that  kind  of  argument  which,  in  scholastic  phraseology,  is 
called  the  Mj^umenSum  ad  Homnem  ;  an  argument  in  the  use  of  which  much  regard 
to  consistency  is  seldom  to  be  expected.— In  one  sentence,  accordingly,  Bacon  and 
Locke  are  accused  of  having  never  read  Aristotle ;  and,  in  the  next,  of  having  i>or- 
rowed  from  Aristotle  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  writint^. 

With  respect  to  Locke,  it  has  been  triumphantly  observec^  that  his  acquaintance 
with  Aristotle's  logic  must  have  been  superficial,  as  he  has,  in  one  of  his  objections, 
manifestly  confounded  particuUir  with  dngtdar  propositions.  (Commentary  on  the 
Dublin  Compendium.)  The  criticism,  1  have  no  doubt,  is  just ;  but  does  it,  there- 
fore, iollow,  that  a  greater  fan^iliarity  with  the  technical  niceties  of  an  art  which 
he  despised,  would  have  rendered  this  prdfound  tli inker  more  capable  of  forming 
a  just  estimate  of  its  scope  and  spirit,  or  of  its  efficacy  in  aiding  the  human  under- 
standing ^—-Somewhat  of  the  same  description  are  the  attempts  which  have  been 
repeatedly  made  to  discredit  the  strictures  of  Dr.  Reid,  by  appealing  to  his  own 
acknowledgment,  that  there  might  pouibly  be  some  paru  of  the  Analytics,  and 
Topics,  which  he  had  never  read.  1  he  passage  in  which  this  acknowledgment  is 
made,  is  so  characteristical  of  the  modesty  and  candour  of  the  writer,  that  lam 
tempted  to  annex  it  to  this  note ;— more  especially,  as  I  am  persuaded,  that,  with 
manv  readers,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  confirming*,  rather  than  of  shaking  tfieir 
confidence  in  the  general  correctness  and  fidelity  of  his  researches. 

«« In  attempting  to  give  some  account  of  the  Analytics  and  of  the  Topks  of  Aris- 
totle, ingenuity  requires  me  to  confess,  that,  though  I  have  often  proposed  to  read 
the  whole  witli  care,  and  to  understand  what  is  mtelligible,  yet  my  courage  an4 
patience  always  failed  before  1  had  done.  Why  should  I  throw  away  so  much  time 
and  painful  attention  upon  a  thing  of  so  little  real  use .'  If  I  had  lived  in  those  ages 
when  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle's  Organon  entitled  a  man  to  the  highest  rank  in 
philosophy,  ambition  mij?ht  have  induced  me  to  employ  upon  itsomejrears  of  pain- 
ful study  s  and  less,  I  conceive,  would  not  be  sufiicient.  Such  refleetions  as  these 
always  got  the  better  of  my  resolution,  when  the  first  ardour  began  to  cool.  All 
I  can  say  js,  that  I  have  reiid  some  parts  of  the  books  with  care,  some  slightly,  and 
wmeperhapi  not  at  all  I  have  glanced  over  the  whole  often,  and  when  any  thing 
attracted  my  attention,  have  dipped  iifto  it  till  my  appetite  was  satisfied.  Of  aU 
reading,  it  is  the  most  dry  and  the  most  painful,  employing  an  infinite  labour  of 
demonstration,  about  things  of  the  most  abstract  nature,  delivered  in  a  lacmuc 
style,  and  often,  I  think,  with  affected  obscurity;  and  all  to  prove  general  propo- 
sitions, which,  when  applied  to  particular  instances,  appear  self-evident.^  Chap* 
in.  sect.  1. 

fMr.  Walker,  author  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Dublin  Compendium  of  Logic 
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I  do  oot  deny  that  there  may  be  8ome  foandation  for  this  stateaeot* 
The  part  of  Aristotle's  Organoii  which  seems,  in  the  design,  to  be  tbt 
most  practically  useful  (althouj^h  it  is  certainly  very  imperfect  in  the 
execution)  is  the  book  of  sophisms ;  a  book  whti'h  still  supplies  a  verv 
convenient  phraseology  for  marking  concisely  some  of  the  principal  fal- 
lacies which  are  apt  to  impose  on  the  understandings  in  the  heat  of  a 
twa  voce  dispute.*  Whether  it  affords  any  aid  in  detecting  or  duomn' 
ing  these  fallacies  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  But  it  is  certainly  an  ac- 
quisition, and  an  acquisition  of  no  contemptible  value,  to  have  always 
at  hand  a  set  of  technif^al  terms,  by  which  we  can  point  out  to  our  hear* 
ers,  without  circumlocution  or  discussion,  the  vulnerable  parts  of  our 
antagonist's  reasoning.  That  nothing  useful  is  to  be  learned  ffom  Aria* 
totie's  logic  I  am  far  from  thinking;  but  I  believe  that  all  which  is  use- 
ful in  it  might  be  reduced  into  a  very  narrow  compass ;  and  I  am  de- 
cidedly of  opinion,  that  wherever  it  becomes  a  Aeriqus  and  favourite 
object  of  study,  it  is  infinitely  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good.  In- 
deed, I  cannot  help  considering  it  as  strongly  symptomatic  of  some 
unsoundness  in  a  man's  judgment,  when  I  mid  him  disposed  (after  all 
that  has  been  said  by  Bacon  and  Locke)  to  magnify  its  importance  either 
as  an  inventive  or  as  an  argumentative  Organ.  Nor  does  this  opinioa 
rest  upon  theory  atone.  It  is  confirmed  by  all  that  I  have  observed,  (if 
after  the  example  of  the  author  last  quoted  I  may  presume  to  mentioa 
the  results  of  my  own  observations,)  with  respect  to  the  intellectual 
characters  of  the  most  expert  dialecticians  whom  I  have  happened  to' 
know.  Among  these,  I  can  with  great  truth  say,  that  although  I  recol- 
lect several  possessed  of  much  learning,  subtlety  and  ingenuity,  ^can 
name  none  who  have  extended  by  their  discoveries  the  boundaries  of 
seience ;  or,  on  whose  good  sense  I  should  conceive  that  much  reliaace 
was  to  be  placed  in  the  conduct  of  important  affairs. 

Some  very  high  authorities,  I  must,  at  the  same  timej  confess,  may 
be  quoted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question ;  among  others,  that  of 
Leibnitz,  unquestionably  one  of  the  first  names  in  modern  philosophy. 
But,  on  this  point,  the  mind  of  Leibnitz  was  not  altogether  unwarped; 
for  he  appears  to  have  early  contracted  a  partiality,  not  osly  for  scholas* 
tic  lekrning,  but  for  the  projects  of  some  of  the  schoolmen  to  reduce,  by 
means  of  technical  aids,  the  exercise  of  the  discursive  faculty  to  a  sort 
of  mechanical  operation ; — a  partiality  which  could  not  fail  to  be  cher- 
ished by  that  strong  bias  towards  synthetical  reasoning  from  abstract 
maxims,  which  characterizes  all  his  philosophical  speculations.  Itmust 
be  remembered,  too,  that  he  lived  at  a  period,  when  logical  address  was 
still  regarded  in  Germany  as  an  indispensable  accomplishment  to  all 
whose  taste  led  them  to  the  cultivation  of  letters  or  of  science.    Nor 

*  Such  phrases,  for  exsmple  as  1.  Pattada  Jiecid^ntiM.  2.  A  dicto  ttamdum 
quid,  ad  tUctum  dmpHcUer,  3-  M  igmranUa  ElenchL  4.  A  non  cauMapro  cauta, 
5.  Fattada  conttquetuiM.  6.  /Vu'lio  firmcipU,  7.  Faltada  piurium  inurroffatio* 
niMii,  £^c. 

I  have  mentioned  those  fallacies  alone  which  are  called  by  logicians  FoUadme 
txtrm  DicUmem  g  for  as  to  those  which  are  called  FaUadae  in  DicHme  (such  as  the 
FaUada  Mquivocatiom$f  FaUada  AmphiboHaet  FaUada  Mceniut  vel  PrmundO' 
!<•»•,  FaUada  a  Figura  dietiutdty  tie*  J  they  are  too  contemptible  to  be  deserving 
of  any  notice.— For  some  remarks  on  this  last  class  of  fallacies,  see  note  CM  J 
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was  thU  an  accomplishment  of  easy  acqubiti')n  $  requirinfc^  as  it  must 
have  done,  for  its  attainment,  a  long  course  of  laborious  study,  and,  for 
fts  successful  displa}',  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  acuteness,  promp* 
tkude,  and  invention.  To  all  which  it  may  be  added,  that  while  it  re- 
AiaiDed  in  vogue,  it  roust  have  been  peculiarly  flattering  to  the  vanity 
and  self-love  of  the  possessor;  securing  to  him,  in  every  cout<>st  with 
the  comparatively  unskilful,  and  infallible  triumph.  These  considera- 
tions, (combined  with  that  attachment  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence 
which  he  retaihed  through  life)  may,  I  think,  go  far  to  acxrount  for  the 
disposition  which  Leibnitz  sometimes  shews  to  magnify  a  little  too  mucb 
the  value  of  this  art.  It  is,  besides,  extremely  worthy  of  remark,  with 
respect  to  this  eminent  man,  within  what  narrow  limits  he  cin*uffl8cribes 
the  proviiKe  of  the  school  logic,  notw]thstauding*tlie  favourable  terioB 
in  which  he  occasionally  speaks  of  it.  The  following  passage  in  one  of 
his  letters  is  particularly  deserving  of  attention,  as  it  confines  the  utility 
of  syllogism  to  those  controversies  alone  which  are  carried  on  in  writing, 
and  contains  an  explicit  acknowledgments  that,  in  extemporaneous  dis* 
cussions,  the  use  of  it  is  equally  nugatory  and  impracticable. 

^  I  have  myself  experienced  the  great  utility  of  the  forms  of  logic  in 
^/  bringing  controversies  to  an  end ;  and  wonder  how  it  has  happened^ 
^^  that  they  should  have  been  so  often  applied  to  disputes  where  no  issvie 
**  was  to  be  expected,  while  their  real  use  has  been  altogftt her  overlook- 
^'  ed.  In  an  argument  which  is  carried  on  ttvavoit,  ii  is  scarcely  posai- 
^<  ble  that  the ^rms  should  continue  to  be  nj^oru u sly  observed ;  notoo- 
^My  on  account  of  the  tediousnessofi  he  process,  but  chiefly  from  the 
^^  didtculty  of  retaining  distinctly  in  the  memory  all  the  different  links 
^  of  a  long  chain.  Accordingly,  it  commonly  happens,  that  after  one 
^  proByVogiamf  the  disputants  betake  themi^elves  to  a  freer  mode  of 
*'  conference.  But  if)  in  a  controverity  carried  nn  in  writing,  the  legiti- 
^^  mate  forms  were  strictly  observed,  it  would  neither  be  difficult  nor  dis* 
*^  agreeable,  by  a  mutual  exchange  of  syllogisnib  and  answers,  to  keep 
"  up  the  contest,*  till  either  the  point  to  be  prt)ved  was  completely  t  s- 
'Mablished,  or  the  disputant  had  nothing  farther  to  allege  In  support 
"  of  it.  For  tffe  introduction,  however,  of  this  imo  practice,  many  rulea 
"  remain  to  be  prescribed  ;  the  greater  pan  of  which  are  to  be  collected 
^*  from  the  practice  of  lawyers.'^ 

This  concession,  from  so  consummate  a  judge,  I  consider  as  of  great 
consequence  in  the  present  argument.  For  my  own  part,  if  I  were  cal- 
led on  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  school  logir,  1  should  certainly  choose  to 
defend,  as  the  more  tenable  of  the  two  posts,  that  which  Leibnitz  has 
voluntarily  abandoned.  Much  might  I  think  on  this  ground  be  plausi- 
bly alleged  in  its  favour,  in  consequence  of  its  obvious  tendency  to  cul- 
tivate that  invaluable  talent  to  a  disputant,  which  Aristotle  has  80  sig- 
nificantly expressed  by  the  word  «y;c«Mi«j|—'a  talent  of  which  the 

•  The  words  in  the  original  arc— •«  non  ingratum  nee  difBcik  foret,  mittendo 
remittendoque  syUogiimos  et  reaponsiones,  tamdiu  reciproeare  •erram  donee  vel 
confcctum  sit  quod  probandum  erat,  vel  nihil  ultra  habeat  quod  afferat  argu- 
nentator.^' 

t  Leibnit*.    Op.  Tom.  V  .  p.  72.  Edit  Dutcns. 

t  Ariatotle's  definition  of  «y;^i9oi«  turns  upon  om  only  of  the  many  advanta- 
ges which  pretenoe  of  mind  bestows,  in  the  management  of  a  viva  vqc4  dispute. 
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utility  cannot  be  so  forcibly  pit'iurfH)^  as  io  the  lively  and  fpraphical  de^ 
acription  given  by  Johnson,  of  the  inconveoleDces  with  which  the  want 
of  it  is  attended 

^<  There  are  men  whose  powers  operate  only  at  leisure  and  in  retiret 
<^  ment,  and  whose  ^ntellecinal  vigour  deserts  them  in  conversation  $ 
'*  whom  meriment  confuses,  and  objection  disconcerts ;  whose  bashful^ 
*^  ness  restrains  their  exertion,  and  suffers  them  not  to  speak  till  the  time 
<<  of  dpeaking  is  past ;  or  whose  attention  to  their  own  character  makes 
<<  them  unwilling  to  utter^  at  hazard,  what  baa  not  been  considered  and 
•*  cannot  be  ree ailed,''* 

The  tendemw  however  of  scholastic  disputations  to  cure  these  defects, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  belong?  to  them  only  in  common  with  all  other 
habits  of  extemporaneous  debate;  and  the  question  still  recurs,  Whether 
it  wouki  not  b«  wiser  to  look  for  the  remedy,  in  exercises  more  analogous 
to  the  real  business  of  life  ? 

After  having  said  so  much  in  disparagement  of  the  art  of  syllogizing,  I 
feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  add,  that  I  would  not  be  understood  to  reprer 
sent  a  general  acquaintance  with  it  as  an  attainment  of  no  value,  even  in 
these  times.  The  technical  language  connected  with  it  is  now  so  incorpo* 
rated  with  all  the  higher  departments  of  learning,  that,  independently  of 
any  consideration  of  its  practical  applications,  some  knowledge  of  its  pe> 
culiar  phraseology  may  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  preparatibn 
both  for  scienti^  and  for  literary  pursuits.t  To-  the  philosopher^  H 
must  ever  remain  a  subject  of  speculation  peculiarly  interesting,  as  one 
of  the  most  singular  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Human  Understanding. 
The  ihgenuity  and  subtlety  of  the  invention,  and  the  comprehensible 
reach  of  thought  displayed  in  the  systematical  execution  of  so  vast  a  de* 
sign,  form  a  proud  and  imperishable  monument  to  the  powers  of  Aristo- 

H^'  «iy;^i»#i«i  tTTtf  f»rr«;|^i«  rti  tf  mr»iwr^  Zf^*¥  ^^^  fMtr^p,  <Ssg»- 
citas  e»i  t><>na  quaedam  medii  coiij<*ctatio  brcVMunnio  leiapore.)  Analyt  Post.  Lib. 
i.  cap.  34.  I  use  the  word,  upon  this  occaaion^  in  that  ezteosive  and  obvioua  sense 
which  its  etymology  suggests,  and  in  which  the  corresponding  Latin  phrase  is  em- 

g toyed  by  Quinctilian.    '*In  Altercatione  opus  est  imprimis  ingenio  veloci  ac  mo* 
ill  animo  praetenH  ei  acri.    Non  enim  cogitsnduiD»  sed  dicendum  statim  est.^* 
Quinct  Lib.  vi.  cap.  4. 

*  Ltie  of  Dryden. 

f  It  was  with  great  pleasure  I  read  the  cencluding  paragraph  of  the  introduction 
prefixed  to  a  Gompend  of  Logic,  sanctioned  by  so  learned  a  body  ts  the  Universi- 
ty of  Uublin. 

**  Uimm  tiaecce  ars  per  se  revera  aliquem  praestet  usum,  quidam  dubitavere. 
Quoniam  vero  in  \uttiorum  insifrniorum  scriptis  saepe  occurant  termini  Logici, 
ho4  lerminos  explicatos  habere,  ideoque  et  ipsius  artis  partes  praecipuas,  omnino 
neceasarinra  videiur.  Haec  itaooe  in  seqtienti  compendio  eiReere  est  prtipositom.'' 
(Artis  Logicae  Compendium.    In  ustim  Juventutis  CoUegii  Dublinienais.) 

Tlie  arrangement  of  ibis  department  of  academical  study,  proposed  by  M.  Pre* 
vost  of  tW<)«va,  seems  in  b^  very  judiciously  and  happily  imagined. 

*•  IKaleeHcam  quae  linguae  philosophicae  usum  tradit,  s^orsim  docere :  et  loj^i' 
cam.  quae  rationis  analysm  instituit.  ab  oroni  de  verbis  disputatione  sejungere,  vi- 
sum f -t 

^  Logieam  autem  in  tres  partes  dividimus,  de  vtritate^  de  error#,  de  methoih :  ut 
haec  ne  t  s  medicma,  ad  inatar  medicinae  corpons.  fsbtbeat  ordine  statum  natur- 
alcm,  morhoa  curationem.* 

8ec'  the  preface  to  a  short  but  muterly  tract  De  Pr99aM$iUe,  printed  at  Gene- 
va in  1794. 
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tit's  roindy  and  Irave  m  only  to  regret,  that  they  were  wtsled  upon  ob- 
jects of  so  little  utility.  In  no  point  of  view,  however,  does  tkis  extr^L* 
ordinary  man  appear  lo  rise  so  far  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  spe- 
des,  as  when  we  consider  the  dominion  which  he  exercised,  during  so 
lonira  sQCcession  of  ages,  over  the  bpinionsofthe  most  civilized  natioiw. 
Of  this  dominion  the  basis  was  chiefly  kid  in  the  syllogistic  theory,  and 
in  the  pn^paratnry  books  on  the  Categories  and  on  Interpretation ;  a  part 
of  his  works  to  which  he  was  more  indebted  for  his  authority  in  the 
schools  than  to  all  the  rest  put  together.  Is  it  extravasrant  to  conjecture, 
that  Aristotle  himself  for^aw  this;  and  that,  knowing  how  prone  the 
learned  are  to  admire  what  they  do  not  fully  comprehend,  and  to  pride 
tb«*msf*lves  on  the  possession  of  a  mystical  jargon,  unintelligible  to  the 
multitude,  he  resolved  t a  adapt  himtt^lf  to  their  taste  in  those  treatises 
which  were  destined  to  serve,  tfi  the  fint  mtfonos,  as  the  foundation  <^ 
bis  fame  ?  If  such  was  really  his  idea,  the  event  has  shown  bow  sound- 
ly he  judged  of  human  nature,  in  this  grand  experiment  upon  Hs  weak- 
ness and  ductility.* 

That  AristotJe's  works  have  of  late  fallen  into  general  neHecf,  is  a 
common  subject  of  complaint  among  his  idolaters.  It  would  be  nearer 
Iba  truth  to  say,  that  the  number  of  Aristotle's  rational  and  enlightened 
^mlrers  was  never  so  great  as  at  the  preeent  moment.  In  the  same 
prnportjoa  in  which  his  logic  has  lost  its  credit,  his  elbirs,  his  polities, 
his  poetk^s,  his  rhetoric,  and  his  natural  history,  have  risen  in  the  pubVtc 
astimalion.  No  similar  triumph  of  genius  Is  recorded  in  the  Annals  of 
PhikMophy  >— To  subjugate,  for  so  many  centuries,  the  minds  of  men  by 
furnishing  empbyment  (unproductive  as  it  was)  to  thenr  intellectual fac- 
ultiesy  at  a  time  when  the  low  state  of  experimental  knowledee  did  not 
aupply  more  substantial  materials  for  their  reasonings ;— 4md  afterwards, 
when,  at  the  distanoe  of  two  thousand  years,  the  light  ni  true  science 
be|an  to  dawn,  to  contribute  so  large  a  share  to  its  growing  splendour. 

In  the  course  of  the  foregoing  animadversions  on  the  sylkigistic  theo- 
ry, I  have  proceeded  on  the  supposition,  that  the  whole  glory  of  the  In- 
vention belongs  to  Aristotle.  It  is  proper,  however,  before  dismissing 
the  subject,  to  uke  some  notice  of  the  doubts  whidii  have  been  8ugge8t^ 

*  The  foltowing  hbtorical  sketch  from  iMdovicui  Vive$  may  serve  to  show  that 
the  foregoing  supposition  is  not  altogether  gmaitous.  **  A  temportlNU  Platooaa 
tat  Aristoteliii  usque  ad  Alesandrum  Aphrcdiseum,  qui  visit  Severo  et  ejus  fiUis 
PrincibuB»  Ar.stoieles  nominkbatur  magis,  quam  vel  legebatur  a  doctis  vei  intelli- 
febsLt ur.  Primus  ille  agmssus  eum  enarrare,  et  adjuvit  studia  multorum, et  ad  alia 
in  eo  Ph itoaoplio  quaerenda  excitavit.  Mansit  tamen  crebrior  in  manibus  bominmn  et 
notior  Plata,  uvque  ad  sckolaa  in  GalUa  et  Italia  poblicc  ooostitutaa,  id  eat^quam 
diu  Gracca  et  Latina  lingua  viguerunt.  Postea  vero  quam  theatricae  coeoerant 
ease  dUciplinaey  omnitque  earum  fructus  exiatimatua  eat»  posse  disputando,  fu- 
cum  facere,  et  oa  obUirare,  et  pulverem  ob  oculoa  jacere*  idque  imperii  iaaiana  pe- 
ritia.etnoroiDibus  ad  lubitum  coniictis,  accomodatlores  ad  rem  risi  sunt  libri  logi* 
ci  Ariaiotelis  et  phyMci,  relictU  permuIttM  praeelarit  eftu  operibut .-  Flatone  vero,  et 
quod  abeia  non  intelli|?eretur,  quamvis  multo  mmut  AristoteleSy  et  (^uod  artifiai- 
um  videretur  docere,  ne  nominatoqiiidem  ;  non  quod  mmorem  aut  ineniditiorein 
putem  Ptatone  Ariatotelcm  tied  quod  ferendum  non  eit,  Plalonem  aanctisaimuia, 
•  ph'lohophum  praeteriri,  et  Aribtoteletn  ita  legi,  ut  methrt  rejecta  parte ^  quae  rrti'a- 
€iur  We^atur  Icqtu,  qmd  ipm  juhent,  Ludovie.  Vives  de  Civ.  Dei.  L.  viii.  c.  10. 
A  reniJirk  stmilar  to  this  la  made  by  Bayle.  **Ce  qui  doit  Ctonner  le  plus  les 
bom  :  es  sa^et,  c»e«i  que  less  professeurt  se  aoient  ai  ftirieusement  ent^tea  des  by- 
poth^ses  phdoMipl.iquea  d'Artstote.  Si  Pon  avoit  eu  cette  prevention  pour  sa  ' 
po«tiqueet  poursa  rbftorique,  il»y  auroit  moins  de  suiet  de  a'itonnerj  maia,  oa 
a»e.t  cn.^t*  du  pill-  foible  de  aeaoumgesr  je  ▼«»  dffe,de  sa  logique  et  dc  sa 
Physique."*— Bayle^  Art.  Afwrn.  •  --a  i 
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ed  upoo  this  heady  ia  ooneequeDce  of  ilie  lights  recently  thrown  on  the 
remeinsof  ancient  science  still  existing  in  the  East.  Father  Pons,  a 
Jesuit  missionary,  was  (I  believe)  the  first  person  who  communicated 
lo  the  learned  of  Europe,  the  very  interesting  fact,  that  the  use  of  the 
8yll<^i8m  is,  at  this  day,  familiarly  known  to  the  Bramins  of  India;*  but 
this  information  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  much  attention  in  Eng- 
land, till  it  was  corroborated  by  the  indisputable  testimony  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  in  his  third  discourse  to  the  Asiatic  Sodety.t  <<  It  will  be 
**  soffi<  lent  (he  observes)  in  this  dissertation  to  assume,  what  might  be 
^  proved  beyond  controversy,  that  we  now  live  among  the  adorers  of 
^  those  very  deities  who  were  worshipped  under  different  names  In  old 
<<  Creece  and  Italy,  and  among  the  professors  of  those  philosophical 
<<  tenets,  which  the  Ionic  and  Attic  writers  Illustrated  with  all  the  beau- 
^  ties  of  their  melodious  language.  On  one  band  we  see  the  trident  of 
'<  Neptune,  the  eagle  of  Jupiter,  the  satyrs  of  Bacchus,  the  bow  of  Co* 
^  pid,  and  the  chariot  of  the  Sun$  on  another,  we  hear  the  cymbals  of 
**  Rhea,  the  songs  of  the  Moses,  and  the  pastoral  tales  of  Apollo  Nomius*. 
^  In  more  retirmi  scenes,  in  groves^  and  in  seminaries  or  learning,  we 
^*  may  peronve  the  Brahmans  and  the  Sermatus  mentioned  by  Clemensi 
^  diapuHng  in  iktform»  oflegkj  or  discoursing  on  the  vanity  of  human 
'*  enjoyments  on  the  Immortality  of  the  soul,  her  emanation  from  th^ 
^  eternal  mind,  her  debasement,  wanderingS|  and  final  union  with  her 
^  source.  The  six  philosophical  schools,  whose  principles  are  explained 
<<  In  the  Denana  Sastra^  comprise  all  the  metaphysics  of  the  old  acade* 
<*  my,  the  Stoa  and  the  Lyceum ;  nor  is  it  poaMble  to  read  the  V$danta\ 
^<  ur  the  many  fine  compositions  in  illustration  of  it,  without  believing 
^  that  Pythagoras  and  Plato  derived  their  sublime  theories  from  the 
^  same  source  with  the  sages  of  India.*^ 

In  a  subsequent  diocourse,  the  same  author  mentions  *^  a  tradition, 
<*  which  prevailed,  according  to  the  well  informed  author  of  the  Dahu^ 
^  UiH,  in  the  Panjibf  and  in  several  Persian  Provinces,  that,  among  oth- 
'<  er  Indian  coriosltiest  which  Callisthenes  transmitted  to  his  uncle,  waa 
"  a  itckmeal  $y9Um  of  logky  which  the  Brahmans  had  communicated 
^  to  the  Inquisitive  Greek,  and  which  the  Mohammedan  writer  suppo^ 
^  ses  to  have  been  the  ground-work  of  the  famous  Aristotelian  method. 
<'  If  this  be  true»  (continues  Sir  W.  Jones,^-aiid  none  will  dispute  the 
'^justness  of  his  remark)  it  Is  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  that  I 
"  have  met  with  in  Asia  ^^ 

Of  the  soundness  of  the  opinion  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Greek 
philosophy,  to  which  these  quotations  give  the  sanction  of  an  authority 
ao  truly  respectable,  our  stock  of  facts  ia  as  yet  too  scanty  to  enable  us 
to  form  a  competent  judgment.    Some  may  perhaps  think,  that  the 

*  Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Curieusea,  Tome  XXVI.  (old edition.)— Tome  XIV.  edit. 
of  irSi.    The  letter  is  dated  1740. 

t  Delivered  in  1786. 

4  Works  of  Sir  William  Jone^  Vol.  L  p.  28. 

In  the  same  discourse,  we  mre  informed,  that  ^  the  Hindoos  have  nomefous 
works  on  grammar,  logic^  rhetoric,  music,  which  are  extant  and  accessible.'*  An 
ezaminauoa  of  theite  is  certainly  an  object  of  literary  curiosity,  higbly  deserving 
ef  further  attenuoo. 

§  BIsFCBlh  diseoofse^  dtlhrered  in  1794. 
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kDOwl4H]ge  of  the  Aristotelian  logic  whirh  exists  in  India,  may  besvC* 
ciently  accounted  for  by  the  Mahammedan  conquestit ;  and  by  the  ven« 
eration  in  which  Aristotle  was  held,  from  a  very  pnrly  period,  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  prophet/  On  the  other  hand,  it  mu^t  he  acknowtedged« 
that  this  part  of  Aristotle's  works  contains  some  intrinsic  evideaoe  of 
aid  biirrowed  from  a  more  ancieiU  school.  Besides  that  impokinp:  ap« 
pearance  which  it  exhibits  of  systematical  completeness  in  its  innoner* 
able  details;  and  which  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  it  could  have  nt* 
ceived  from  the  original  inventor  of  the  art,  there  is  a  want  of  harmony 
or  unity  in  sotne  of  its  fundamental  principles,  which  seems  to  betray  a 
combination  of  different  and  of  discordant  theories.  I  allude  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  view  which  it  giveis  of  the  nature  of  science  and  of  de- 
monstration, compared  with  Ari»«totle's  vfeV  known  opinions  concerning 
the  natural  progress  of  the  mind  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  That 
the  author  of  the  Or^anon  was  fully  aware  of  an  incongruity  so  obvious^ 
there  can  be  little  doubt;  and  it  was  not  improbably  with  a  view  to 
disguise  or  to  conceal  it,  that  he  wa^  induced  to  avoid,  as  much  as  pos* 
aibit ,  every  reference  to  examples,  atid  to  adopt  that  abstract  and  »ym* 
bolical  lanpruaee,  which  might  divert  the  attention  from  the  inanity  of 
his  demonstrations,  hy  ocupying  it  in  a  perpetual  effort  tounriddie  tha 
teims  in  whirh  they  are  express^. 

Nor  does  there^  seem  to  be  any  thing  in  these  suggestions  (whieh  1 
hazard  with  much  diffidence)  inconsistent  with  AristoUe's  own  slate*> 
ment,  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  book  of  sophisms.  This  chap*> 
ter  has  indeed  (as  far  as  I  know)  been  universally  understood  as  ad- 
vancing a  claim  to  the  whole  art  of  syllogism  ;t  but  I  must  acknow- 

*  "  La  philnsophle  P6ripat€tique  t*eit  tellement  6tablie  par  toot  qu^on  D'en  lit 
ptus  d'autrcpar  toutes  les  univei-8it§i»  Clir6tiennes.  Celies  memes,  qui  aont  coo* 
traintes  de  recevoir  lea  impostures  de  Mahomet,  D*eDsei|n>en«  lea  :>ciences  que 
Conform^ment  aux  principes  du  Lyc6e,  auxqiirla  ila  t'att«r!:fn:  si  fort,  quMrer- 
Toesi,  Al^arabius,  Albumassar,  et  atsez  d'autres  philosopiies  Arab«'a  se  sont  eoiu 
vent  filoig-ii^s  des  sentimenta  de  leur  pruph£te«  pour  ne  pas  centred  ire  ceux  d^Aris- 
toie,  que  Les  1  urea  ont  en  leur  idiome  Turquesque  et  en  Arabe,  comine  Beloo  fe 
rapporte."  fLa  Motte  le  Vayer  /  quoted  by  Bayle,  Art.  Arwtote.^ 

^'LVVuteur  dont  j'empruiue  ces  paroles,  dit  dans  un  autre  volume,  que,  selou 
U  relation  d^Ol^arius,  les  Perses  ont  toutes  Ics  oeiivresd'Aristote,  expliqufcs  par 
beaticoup  de  commentaircs  Arabes.  •  Bergeron  (dit-il)  Temarqise,  dans  srm  l>ail4 
des  Tartares,  quMs  possedent  lea  livres  d^Ariatote,  traduits  en  Lur  lang^ue,  enseie- 
nant,  avec  antant  de  soumisfion  qu^n  pent  faire  ici,  as  doctrtne  k  Sani^rciynd, 
universttfi  du  Grand  Mogol,  et  ^  present  ville  capitate  du  royauoie  d^Usbec.'* 

In  the  8ih  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  there  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Balfow* 
containing  some  curious  extracts  (accompanied  with  an  Eni^lish  vemion)  fitim  a 
Persian  translation  oF  an  Arabic  Treatise,  entitled  the  ** Rsvenoe  Ot  Logic.**  la 
the  introduction  to  these  extracts,  Dr.  Balfour  meniioas  it  as  aki  indisputable  fael, 
that  *'  the  tyntem  oflo^ic,  genera' fy  aacHbed  to  ^ri§totle^  cmttitvteo^  at  tku  tiime^  the 
logic  of  ail  the  nationaofAHa  -who  proffo  the  MaktmUan  faith  f*^  and  it  aecm«  to 
have  been  with  a  view  of  rendering  this  fact  still  more  palpable  to  oominon  readers 
that  the  author  has  taken  the  trouble  to  translate,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Persian,  the  Arabic  original :  from  which  language  the  knowledge  of  Aristotk% 
logic,  possessed  by  the  orientals,  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived. 

+  ••  The  conclusion  of  thia  treatise  (the  book  of  Sophisms)  ought  not  to  be  oter. 
looked :  it  manifestly  relates  not  to  the  present  treatise  only,  but  also  to  the 
whole  Analytics  and  Topics  of  tlie  author,"  Reid's  Analysis,  Bee.  Chap.  v. 
sect  iii. 
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ledge,  thai  it  appears  to  me  to  admit  of  a  very  fair  con«lru'*tion,  without 
supposing  the  claim  to  comprehend  (til  the  doctiines  delivered  in  the 
boolcs  of  analytics.  In  support  of  this  idea,  it  inny  b*f  re ninrked  that 
while  Aristotle  strongly  contrasts  the  dialectical  art,  as^  tauj^bt  in  the  pre- 
ceding treatise,  with  the  art  of  disptUation  as  previously  practinea  in 
Greece,  he  does  not  make  the  slightest  reference  to  the  distinrtioti  be- 
tween demonstrative  and  dialectical  syllogisms,  or  to  tho^f*  doctrines  with 
respect  to  demonstration  and  science,  which  accord  so  ill  with  the  gen- 
eral spirit  of  hitf  philosophy.  It  does  not  seem,  therefore,  to  be  a  very 
unreasonable  supposition,  that  to  these  doctrines,  (with  which  for  many 
reasons  he  might  judge  it  expedient  to  incorporate  his  own  inventions 
and  innovations,)  he  only  gave  that  systematical  and  technical  formt 
which,  by  its  peculiar  phraseology  and  other  imposing  appendages,  was 
calculated  at  once  to  veil  their  imperfections,  and  to  gratify  the  vanity 
of  those  who  should  make  them  objects  of  study.  It  is  surely  not  im« 
possible,  that  the  syllogistic  theory  may  have  existed  as  a  subject  of  ab» 
atract  speculation,  long  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the 
syllogism  into  the  schools  as  a  weapon  of  controversy,  or  to  prescribe 
fules  for  the  skilful  and  scientific  management  of  a  viva  voce  dispute. 

It  is  true  that  Aristotle's  language,  upon  this  occasion,  is  somewhat 
loose  and  equivocal^  but  it  must  be  lemeiobered,  tfiat  it  was  addressed 
to  his  contemporaries,  who  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  real  ex- 
tent of  his  merits  as  an  inventor;  and  to  whom,  accordingly,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  state  his  pretensions  in  terms  more  definite  and  explicit. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  this  conjecture  (supposing  it  for  a  moment  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  judgment  of  the  learned)  would  still  leave  AristotJe 
in  complete  possession  of  by  far  the  most  ingenious  and  practical  part 
of  the  scholaetic  logic  ;*  while,  at  the  same  time,-— should  future  re- 
searches verify  the  suspicions  of  Sir  William  Jo.ies  and  others,  that  the 
first  rudiments  of  the  art  were  imported  into  Greece  from  the  East, — ^it 
would  contribute  to  vindicate  his  character  against  that  charge  of  pla- 

If  I  were  satisfied  that  this  observation  is  just,  I  should  think  that  nothing 
short  of  the  most  irresistible  evidence  could  be  reasonably  opposed  to  the  direct 
assertion  of  Aristotle  It  is  quite  inconceivable,  that  be  should  have  wilfully  con- 
cealed or  misrepresented  the  truth,  at  a  period,  when  there  could  not  fail  to  be 
many  philosophers  in  Gieece,  both  able  and  willing  to  expose  the  deception. 

*  This  was  plainly  the  opinkm  of  Cicero  t  <«In  hac  arte  (ht  observes,  speaking 
of  the  dialectical  art,  as  it  was  cultivated  by  the  Stoics,)  in  hac  arte  i  modg  eif 
hmc  an,  nullum  est  praeceptum  qnomodo  venim  inveniatur,  sed  tantum  est  quo- 
mode  judicetur.*^— And  a  few  sentences  after:  **Quarc  iitam  artero  totam  dimit- 
tanius,  quae  in  exco|^undis  argumentis  muta  nimium  est,  in  judicandis  nimium 
k^u;iZ/>  (Dc  Orat.  Lib.  ti.  86,  87.)  The  first  sentence  is  literally  applicable  to 
the  doctrine  of  syllogism  considet«.l  tlieoretically  :  the  second  contracts  the  inu- 
tility of  this  doctrine  witli  the  importance  of  such  subjecu  as  are  treated  of  in 
Ariatotlc's  Topics. 

Whether  Cicero  and  Quinctilian  did  not  overrate  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  the  Lod  as  an  organ  of  invention,  is  a  question  altogether  for* 
eign  to  our  present  inquiries.  That  it  was  adtnirably  adapted  for  those  argument- 
ative and  rhetorical  AtpUtyt  which  were  so  highly  valued  in  ancient  times,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  after  what  these  great  masters  of  oratory  have  written  on  the 
subject ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  that,  in  the  present  stale  of  society,  it  would 
leward  the  labours  of  those  who  wish  to  cultivate  either  the  eloquence  of  the  bar«  ^ 
or  that  which  leads  to  distinction  in  our  popular  assemblies. 


do  Tgta'f*,  ^r*'*^  p"^" 


I  and  efff^t  ts    Is  metapliarically  likened  to  a 

rp  finpposcd  lo  be  iridiaisolubly  and  jiece^aarU 

M  rHli'ciioiu  at  tht"  ^jHtrie  limo^  must  satisfy 

l#0  fire  inciifii^teiii,  and   even    iibeiird  ;  our 

pi\%    TvucU'in^z    »iO   rarlhfr   than  1*j  the  lows 

^iu*i  ;  and  the  words  power  and  «t»erg|^  e*- 

nter  but  of  (iihid*     It  i.^  by  a  imlural  biax  or 

I,  {aM  I  ha^e  rejuHrLed  in  thp  seciioa  above 

Viir  fceusaiiotta  of  colour  tvith  the  priiuary 

vslral  science  (which   n»ay  he  justly  re*  •■ 
ijiicou's  Aiiijuwj  Omanttn)   differs  e^^en- 
ii'rtaiife*1  by  thi*  tsni  ie^  ta  ;  according  lo 
eof  causes  J*     U  ind^^ed  by  taiwi^*  ihey 
i  fyreruiiners  or  aiitecedoiits  oi  eveitB^ 
I  Jed   iieaiiy  with  ihi*  ataitrmpiii  which  I 
I  hat  by  canuM  they  riieanl  such  iuit(*ce- 
(ed  with  I  be  eJltects^  mid   frpia  a  kiiuw- 
he  foreseeij  and  demoiTilrated  :  And  it 
^veen  the  proper  objects  of  pJiysiCs  aud 
►:  observailoii    of  facis  rjcpo^ed    W  ihe 
,   vainly  atiempie-*,  t»y   symJielical  rea- 
CO nsfq^iPivces  from  their  supposed  tau- 
(    nature. — **  Causa  ea  est/'  says  Cti  tro> 
Noil  b\c  rausa  intei1i|;i  debet,  ut  quod 
I  -it  ;  sc^d  qui^d  curquu  effii-ieuter  auti  ♦e- 
^ft^fJ^^atU'S  ue  ApoUiitem   cjuidem    po^se   due*© 
ijayhfa-  tiatura  iia  ct^ntintTel,  ut  ea  fieri  necea- 
I  fflTirit'uiilms  quarnqite  rem  eognilij^^  poite  de» 
Ittirnyi  eistn.'*t 


rtf  tlie    ima^tnntton  to  icUnllfv  efficient  witb  physicil 

iif«Hilcl  be  coTitiiuiaU)'  dl  J  varied  (Vtim  ihc  iiectssjiry  basiii,i;ii»  of 

f rcii«  ol  our  IjiiuHtcs  AUsjjendrtl^  m  a  tniitl^Kg  Mgu^tuslirnrnt 

fry*  over  whu  I*  namr^  has  ilrawn  flu  imiJeMeirftble  veil      Ta 

ent  d  14 1 r Action  of  itmugUt,    :i    IWtUer  pmviaion  In  m;tile  in 

piO(*p^)lilc  prof xsti*  by  winch  tt*c   cHinfs^ea   m  lUe  aUle  of  itic 

1I7  Mcromj>i|vficil»    It  an  iLiMmfili  or  oivtgctablc  were  brouglit 

-,  m   i^i)  iiisUiit  iif  lime,— tlie  tv^nt  -woyld  iioi  be  in  iUelf 

ctr    *li*'*  grow  In  »<:i  nTA^urity  froni  un  cnibpvo,   opfiom  a 

r  .,.rv^f...,i  ....     iiiere  in   ncr  miin  uho  woulu  1101  piiteivc 

I  an  mielligciil  c»ii»e  t  wt^eicfts,  siccortl - 

■    ct  ?i!.cjl*  no  msen-ibU  uu  ihe  observation, 

cxctpijig  m  those  wiip  posst^s  u  sufficient 

;  frtrin  si  lit  e  tiii  he  objects  arouml  tliem*  with 

r^H  uK  Ihnt-  ciistetice. 


itii^trmt    ftvr*  liAAiri  f^f'r* 

.1,  I  '  ■'■-  ,  ■  ■*i^  bO;  h  tuco  ax  uvn   lU  dt 

'^'1  Ltb.  i,  cap*  3.  • 

^  ides*  of  iiie  connex- 
1  he  coui^-eivcd    ii  W 

;m  iitJiUcalchAUi  Qfreis<)amg<  Nor 
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^ariam,  and  of  unfalroess  towards  hk  predecessors,  which  has  been 
admitted  even  by  some  who  speak  with  the  most  unbounded  reverence 
of  his  intellectual  endowments. 

From  the  log^  of  Aristotle,  I  now  proceed  to  that  of  Lord  Baron  ;  a 
log;ic  which  professes  to  guide  us  systematically  in  investigating  the  taws 
of  nature,  and  in  applying  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  to  the  enlarge* 
ment  of  human  power,  and  the  augmentation  of  human  happiness* 

Of  some  of  the  fundamental  rules  by  which  this  mode  of  philosophiz- 
ing is  more  peculiarly  distinguished,  I  intend  to  treat  at  considerable 
length ;— -directing  my  attention  chiefly  to  such  questions  as  are  con- 
nected with  the  theory  of  our  intellectual  faculties.  In  this  point  of 
view,  tb^  author  has  left  much  to  be  supplied  by  his  successors ;  the 
bent  of  his  own  genius  having  fortunately  determined  him  rather  to 
leize,  by  a  sort  of  intuitive  penetration*  great  practical  results,  than  to 
indulge  a  comparativelv  sterile  curiosity,  by  remounting  to  the  first 
sources  of  experimental  knowledge  in  the  principles  and  laws  of  the 
human  frame/  It  is  to  this  humbler  task  that  I  propose  to  confine  my- 
self in  the  sequel.  To  follow  him  through  the  details  of  his  Method, 
would  be  inconsisteot  with  the  nature  of  my  present  undertaking. 


CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

or  THE  METHOD  OF  INOUIBY  POINTED  OUT  IN  THK  KXF8RIMBNTAL  OK  tN^ 

OVCTIVB   LOGIC. 

SECTION  I. 

Mistikes  of  the  Ancients  conceming  the  proper  object  of  Philosopby.-- Ideai  of 
Bacon  on  the  same  subject.— Inductive  Iteasoning.— Andyais  and  Syntheiis^— 
Bnential  difiereoce  between  Legitunate  sad  HypotheUcal  Theories. 

J.  BATB  had  occasion  to  obsenre  more  than  once,  in  the  course  of  the 
foregoing  speculations,  that  the  object  of  physical  science  is  tM^  to  trace 
necessary  connexions,  but  to  ascertain  constant  conjunctions ;  nat  to  in« 
vestigate  the  nature  of  those  efficient  causes  on  which  the  phenomena 
of  the  unifcrse  ultimately  depend,  but  to  examine  with  accuracy  what 
the  phenomena  are,  and  what  the  general  laws  by  which  they  are  regu* 
iated. 

Tn  order  to  save  repetitions,  I  here  beg  leave  to  refer  to  some  obaerva- 
tiont  on  this  subject  in  the  first  volume.  I  request  mot?  particularly  the 
reader's  attention  to  what  I  have  said,  in  the  second  section  of  the  first 
chapter,  on  th}  distinction  between  pkffiical  and  ^ficUnt  causes;  and  on 
the  origin  of  that  bias  of  the  imagination  which  leads  us  to  confound  them 
under  one  common  name.  That,  when  we  see  two  events  constantlyooo- 
joined  as  antecedent  and  consequent,  our  natural  apprehensioDs  dispose 
tts  to  associate  the  idea  of  causation  or  efficiency  with  the  former,  and  to 
•  ascribe  to  it  that  power  or  energy  by  which  the  change  was  produced,  is  a 
fact  obvious  and  unquestionable;  and  hence  it  Is,  that  in  all  languages, 
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the  series  of  physical  causes  and  effei  ts  is  metaphorically  likened  to  a 
chain,  the  links  of  which  are  supposed  to  he  indissolubly  and  necessari- 
ly connected.  The  slightest  reflection,  at  the  same  time,  must  satisfy 
us  that  these  apprehensions  are  incon-iatent,  and  even  absurd  ;  our 
knowleda:e  of  physical  events  reachino;  no  farther  than  to  the  iawa 
which  regulate  their  su«^cession  ;  and  the  words  power  and  energy  ex- 
pressing attributes  not  of  n)atter  but  of  mind.  It  is  by  a  natural  biati  or 
association  somewhat  similar,  (as  I  have  remarked  in  the  section  above 
mentioned)  that  we  connect  our  sensations  of  colour  with  the  primary 
equalities  of  body  * 

.  This  idea  of  theo2|^/of  physical  science  (which  may  be  justly  re-  •*; 
yarded  as  the  ground  work  of  Bacon's  JSTovum  Oricanun)  differs  essen- 
tially from  that  which  was  entertained  by  the  nnt  iei  ts ;  according  to 
whom  '^  Philosi'pby  is  the  sciente  of  causes.''  If  indeed  by  causea  they 
had  meant  merely  the  constant  forerunners  or  antecedeiits  of  eveMts, 
the  definition  would  have  coincided  nearly  with  the  statement  which  I 
have  given.  But  it  is  evident,  that  by  causes  they  meant  such  antece- 
dents as  were  nec^«ari/|/  connet  ted  with  the  effects,  and  from  a  know- 
ledge of  which  ihe  effects  might  be  foreseeii  and  demonstrated  :  And  it 
was  owing  to  this  confusion  between  the  proper  objects  of  physics  and 
metaphy-ics,  that,  neglecting  the  observation  of  facts  t-xposed  to  the 
examination  oftheirsenseS)  they  vainly  attempte<l,  by  synthetical  rea- 
sonintu;,  to  deduce,  as  necessary  consequences  from  their  supposed  cau- 
ses, the  phenomena  and  laws  of  nature. — *^  Causa  ea  est,"  says  CicfrOy 
*^  quae  id  efficit  cujus  est  causa.  Non  sic  causa  intelligi  debet,  ut  quod 
'^  cutque  antecedat,  id  ei  caussa  Ai  ;  sed  quod  cuique  effictenter  anttM  e« 
'^  dat. — Itaque  dicebat  Carneades  ne  Apollinem  quidem  |)Osse  dic^ie 
*<  future,  nisi  ea,  quorum  causa>  natnra  ita  contiueret,  ut  ea  fieri  necea- 
^<  se  esset.  Causis  r  ni^n  efficientibus  quamque  rem  cognitis,  posse  de« 
'^  denique  sciri  quid  futuniui  essct.'t 

*  ^  Were  it  not  for  tliis  bias  of  tiie  imagination  to  identify  efficient  with  phyBieal 
causes,  tlie  attention  would  be  continually  diverted  from  the  necessary  business  of 
life,  and  tiie  useful  exercise  ot  our  faculties  suspended,  in  a  fruitless  astonishment 
at  that  hidden  machinery,  over  which  na\ure  has  drawn  an  impenetrable  veil  To 
prevent  this  inconvt;nicnt  distraction  of  thought,  a  fartlier  provision  is  made  in 
that  {^adual  and  imperceptible  process  by  which  the  changes  in  the  state  of  tbc 
Universe  are,  in  general,  accomplished.  If  an  animal  or  a  vegetable  were  brought^ 
into  being  liefore  our  eyes,  in  an  instant  of  time,-^tbe  event  M-ould  not  be  in  itself 
more  wonderful  than  their  slow  grow ih  to  mavurity  from  an  embryo,  or  from  a 
seed.  But,  on  the  former  supposition,  there  is  no  man  who  would  not  perceive 
and  acknowledge  the  immediHte  agency  of  an  intelligent  cause  ;  whereas,  accord- 
ing to  ilie  actual  order  of  things,  the  effect  sieaU  so  insensibly  on  the  observation, 
that  it  excites  little  or  no  curiosity,  exceptirg  in  those  who  possess  a  sufficient 
degree  of  reflection  to  contrast  the  present  state  uf  the  objects  around  them,  with 
their  first  ongm,  and  with  tlie  progressive  stage:*  of  their  existence. 

t  DrFato,  48,  49  The  lancruage  of  Aristotle  is  equally  explicit.  EwtTrmwimi 
it  •fpLti^  iWiiTVf  MtXm^s  «AA«  M  ^•v  r^pirrff  r^iM'sf,  rsf  »«r# 
r»^CrC«»sc^  irttf  f«v  r  tttrtrnt  •imfi,t0m  VfF«rjcfif ,  H  «v  ra  w^mypim 
f^rvy,  irt   $Kttfy  mtrtm  irrtp  %mt  pin  nitx^rmi  T9vr'  isAA«»€  *>;«'• 

frc.ri,  auhm  {niumus  unannquamque  tcm^  mfiictte  ,  non  so^b.suco  otuUo,  Ki  est 
ex  accul«;.iii,  com  putamus  causam  co^noaceie  propter  quam  rcs  est,  eja!»rei  cau« 
sam  esse,  nee  posse  cam  aliter  se  habere. — Analyt.  Poster.    Lib.  i.  cap.  S,  • 

Nothing,  however,  can  place  in  so  strong  a  light  Aristotle^a  idea  of  the  connex- 

•  ion  between  physical  causes  and  effects,  as  tlie  analogy  which  be  couceived  it  to 
bear  lo  the  connexion  between  the  links  of  a  matheroaticid  chain  of  reasoning.  Kor 
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From  this  disposition  to  confound  efficient  with  physical  causes,  may 
be  traced  the  greater  part  of  the  theories  recorded  in  the  history  ofphn 
losophy.  ft  is  this  which  has  e;iven  rise  to  the  attempts,  both  in  ancient 
and  iiiodern  times,  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  moving  bodies 
by  means  ofimpuise  ;*  and  it  is  this  also  which  has  suggested  the  sim- 
pler expedient  of  exDiaining  them  by  the  agency  of  minds  united  with 
the  particles  of  matter.t  As  the  communication  of  motion  by  apparent 
impulse^  and  our  own  power  to  produce  motion  by  a  volition  of  the 
nindy  are  two  facts,  of  which,  from  our  earliest  infancy,  we  have  eveiy 
moment  had  experience ;  we  are  apt  to  fancy  that  we  understand  per* 
fectly  the  nexus  by  which  cause  and  effect  are  hefra  necessarily  coojoia« 
ed  ;  and  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  reflection  to  satisfy  us  that,  in  both 
cases  we  are  as  completely  in  the  dark,  as  in  our  guesses  concerning 
the  uhimate  causes  of  magnetism  or  of  gravitation.  The  dreams  of  the 
Pythagorean  school  with  respect  to  analogies  or  harmonies  between  the 
oonstitiiiion  of  the  universe,  and  the  mathematical  properties  of  figures 
and  of  numbers,  were  sui^^ested  by  the  same  idea  of  necessary  connex^ 
ions  existing  among  philosophical  phenomena,  analogous  to  those 
which  link  together  the  theorems  of  geometry  or  of  arithmetic;  and  by 
the  same  fruitless  hope  of  penetrating,  by  abstract  and  snytbeticaf  rea^ 
soning,  into  the  mysterious  processes  of  nature. 

is  the  mode  of  speaking  abandoned  by  his  modem  followers.  *  To  deny  a  first 
cajise  (says  Dr.  Gillies)  is  to  deny  all  causation  :  to  deny  aztoms,  is  ftr  the  mmm 
reaMn,  to  deny  all  dempnstration.**  (Vol.  I.  p.  108.)  And  in  another  passagie. 
**  We  know  a  mathematical  proposition,  when  we  know  the  causes  that  make  it 
true.  In  demonstration,  the  premises  are  the  causes  of  the  conclusion,  and  there- 
fore prior  to  it.  We  cannot  therefore,  demonstrate  things  in  a  circle,  supporting 
the  premises  by  the  conclusion ;  because  this  would  be  to  suppose,  that  the  one 
proposition  could  be  both  prior  and  posterior  to  the  otlier.**  (Ibid.  p.  9&)  Can 
one  mathematical  theorem  be  said  to  be  prior  to  another  in  any  other  sense  than  in 
respect  of  the  order  in  which  they  are  first  presented  to  our  knowledge." 

•  See  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Vol.1.  Chap.  i.  sect.  2. 

With  respect  to  tiie  connexion  between  impulse  and  motion,  I  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  differ  from  my  very  learned  and  highly  respected  friend,  M.  Privost  of  Ge- 
neva I  whose  opinions  on  this  point  may  be  collected  from  the  two  fi>Uowing  senten- 
ces. *'  La  cause  diff^re  du  simple  signe  pr^curseur,  par  sa  force,  ou  son  6nergie 
productive. — L^impulsion  est  un  pb^nom^ne  si  cororouo,  soumis  i^  des  lois  si  bien 
discutges  et  st  universelles,  que  toute  cause  qui  s^y  r^duit  semble  former  une 
classe  ^minente,  et  m^riter  seule  le  nom  d'  AgentJ'^  fEtBida  de  PAUoMphkt  Tome 
II.  pp.  174,  175.) 

I  have  read  with  great  attention  all  that  M.  Prfivosthas  so  ingeniously  urged  in 
Tindtcation  of  the  theory  of  his  illustrious  countryman  Le  Saape;  but  without  ex- 
periencing that  conviction  which  1  have  in  general  received  trom  his  reasonings. 
The  arguments  of  Locke  and  Hume  on  the  olher  side  of  the  question  appear  to  my 
judgment,  the  longer  I  reflect  on  them,  the  more  irresistible  t  not  to  mention  the 
powerful  support  which  they  derive  from  the  subsequent  speculations  of  Bosco.  « 
vich.  ^ee  lackeU  Emo^b  B.  U.  chap.  13.  §  28,  29,  and  MumeU  Ettag  on  JVeoei • 
sary  C^nnexioih  RartL 

In  employing  the  word  mi«/or<tm«,  on  this  occasion,  I  have  no  wish  to  pay  an 
unmeaning  compliment «  but  merely  to  express  the  painful  diffidence  which  I  al- 
ways feel  in  my  own  conclusions,  when  they  happen  to  be  at  variance  with  those 
of  a  writer  equally  distinguished  by  thed^thand  by  the  candour  of  his  philo- 
■ophioal  reflearct^es. 

*  f  To  this  laat  clua  of  theories  may  also  be  referred  the  explanations  of  physical 
phenomena  by  such  causes  as  sympathies,  antipathies,  Nature's  horror  of  a  void, 
kc.  and  other  phrases  borrowed  by  analogy  from  the  Attributes  of  animated  be- 
ings. 
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Besides  this  unWersal  and  irresistible  bias  of  the  imaginationy  there 
were  some  peculiarities  in  the  genius  and  scientific  taste  of  Aristotlej 
which  gave  birth  to  various  errors  calrulated  to  mislead  his  followers 
in  their  physical  inquiries.  Among  these  errors  may  be  mentioned,  as 
one  of  the  most  important,  the  distinction  of  causes  (introduced  by 
him)  into  the  efficient,  the  material,  the  formal  and  the  fiital; — ^a  dis- 
tinction whichy  as  Dr.  Reid  justly  observes,  amounts  only  (libe  many 
other  of  Aristotle's)  to  an  explanation  of  the  different  meanings  of  an 
ambiguous  word  :  and  which,  therefore,  was  fitter  for  a  dictionary  of 
the  Greek  language,  than  for  a  philosophical  treatise.*  Of  the  effect 
of  this  enumeration  of  causes  in  distracting  the  attention,  some  idea  may 
be  formed,  when  it  is  recollected,  that,  according  to  Arist'>tle,  it  is  the 
business  of  the  philosopher  to  reason  demonstratively  from  all  the  four.f 

The  same  predilection  of  Aristotle  for  logical  or  rather  verbal  subtil- 
ties,  encouraiged,  for  many  ages,  that  passion  for  fanciful  and  frivolous 
distinctions,  which  is  so  adverse  to  the  useful  exercise  uf  the  intellertiial 
powers.  Of  its  tendency  to  check  the  progress  of  physical  kno^led^re, 
the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  for  himself  by  perusing  the  i6th 
and  17th  chapters  of  Mr-  Harris's  Philosophical  Arrangements  ;  which 
chapters  contain  a  very  elaborate  and  not  inelegant  view  of  what  the 
author  is  pleased  to  call  the  an<!ient  Theoiff  of  Motion.  A  later  writer 
of  the  same  school  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  it  is  buch  re- 
searches alone  which  merit  the  title  of  the  Philosophy  of  Motion  ;  and 
that  the  conclusions  of  Galileo  and  of  Newtou,— amounting  |[as  they  un- 
qMestionably  do)  to  nothing  more  than  a  classification  and  generalization 
of  facts,  deserve  no  higher  an  appellation  than  that  of  No^roZ  Histoty.X 

In  contrasting,  as  I  have  now  done,  the  spirit  of  Bacon's  mode  of  phi- 
losophizing with  that  of  the  ancients,  I  do  not  mean  to  extol  his  own  no- 
tions concerning  the  relation  of  cau<ie  and  effect  in  physics,  as  peruliar- 
ly  correct  and  consistent.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  evident,  that 
be  was  led  to  his  logical  conelusions,  not  by  any  metaphysical  analysis 
of  his  ideas,  but  bva  conviction,  founded  on  a  review  of  the  labours  of 
his  predecessors,  that  the  plan  of  inquiry  by  which  they  had  been  guid- 
ed must  have  been  erroneous.  If  he  had  perceived,  as  clearly  as  Bar* 
row,  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  many  others  have  done  since  his  time,^  that 

*  Analysis  of  Aristotle's  Logic.    Chap.  ii.  sect  3. 

f  Kat.  Auscult.  Lib.  iL  cap.  7. 

i  Ancient  Meuphysics,  j^«^. 

§  In  ftUading  to  tbe  relation  between  cumt  and  efiect,  Bacon  sometimes  indul- 
ges his  fancy  in  adopting  metaphorical  and  po(iUlar  expressions.  ^<  Namque  in 
limine  PhikMophiae^  cum  secondae  csasac,  tunquam  sens  I  bus  proximae,  mgeraot 
se  menti  humanae,  mensque  ipsa  in  iUis  haereat,  aique  comrooretur,  oblivio  priMae 
causae  obrepere  possit.  Sin  quis  ulienus  pergat,  cau$arumgue  dependentitan^  teri* 
em,  et  concatenaiionem,  atque  opera  providentiae  intueatur^  tunc  !«ecunduni  poeta- 
rum  mythologiam,  facile  credet,  tummtm  naturalU  catenae  annulum  pedi  solij  Jovis 
affigi.**  (De  Aug.  Scient,  Lib.  i.)  This  is  very  nearly  tlie  language  of  Seneca. 
"Cum  fatum  nihil aliud  sit  quam  teriee  imptexa  catitamm,  ilia  est  prima  omnhim 
causa  ex  qua  ceterae  pendent.^ 

In  other  instances,  he  speaks  (and,  in  my  opinion,  much  more  philosophically) 
of  the  **  opus  quod  operatur  Deus  a  primordio  usque  ad  finem  ;'*  a  brand)  of 
knowledge  which  he  expressly  describes  as  placed  beyond  tbe  examination  of  the 
human  faculties.  But  this  speculation,  altliough  the  most  interesting  that  dan 
employ  our  thoughts,  has  no  immedlaie  connexion  with  tbe  logic  of  physical  aci* 
ence.— See  Note  (N.) 
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there  is  nol  a  sin^fle  iiislaiic?e  in  which  we  are  ahle  to  trace  a  neenmry 
connection  beiwei»n  two  s.ucc<»s8lvp  events,  or  to  explain  in  what  man- 
ner the  one  followfi  f rum  the  other  as  aii  infallible  consequence,  be 
would  have  been  naturally  led  to  state  hit»  prinriplps  iii  a  form  farrooro 
concise  and  methodicaL  and  to  lay  aside  mwh  of  that  scholastic  jai  gun 
bv  which  his  meaning  is  occasionally  obscured.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, this  vaguoness  a  d  indistinctness  in  his  language^  his  compre« 
hensive  and  pt-nelralin*^  understanding,  enlightened  by  a  disorimina- 
tin»r  survey  of  thefruitles?  inquiries  of  former  ages,  eua bled  him  ^fo  de' 
scribe,  in  the  strongest  and  happiest  terras,  the  natori?,  the  object,  and 
the  limits  of  philosophical  investigation.  The  moat  valuabSe  part  of 
his  works,  ot  the  same  time,  consists  perhaps,  ki  hia  refle-  tiime  on  the 
errors  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  on  the  various  causes  which  have  rc- 
tard^'d  iheprogre*is  of  the  sciences  and  the  improvement  of  the  human 
mind  That  he  should  have  executed,  with  complete  success,  a  system 
of  logical  precepts  fur  the  prisecution  of  experimental  inquiries,  at  a 
period  when  these  were,  for  the  firs!  lime,  beginning  to  engage  the  at- 
tention ofthe  curious,  was  altogether  impossible ;  and  yet  in  his  cutempi 
towards  this  undertaking,  he  has  displayed  a  reach  of  tbouffnC  and  a 
justness  of  anticipation,  which,  when  compared  wrth  the  discoveries  of 
the  two  succeeding  cen  uries,  seem  frequently  to  partake  of  the  nature 
of  prophecy.  "  Front  Physira  majora  indies  incrementa  capiet,  et  nova 
<  axioniata  edui-et,  eo  m  <thematicae  nova  opera  in  muUia  indigebit,  ei 
"  plures  demum  fient  matbematicae  mixtae."*  Had  he  foreseen  all  the 
researches  of  the  Newtonian  school,  hh  language  could  not  have  been 
more  precise  or  more  decided. 

*<  Bacon  (it  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Ht2me)w8s  Ignorant  of  geom- 
*'  etry ;  and  only  pointed  out  at  a  di>tance  the  road  to  true  philosophy.'' 
— '*  As  an  author  and  philosopher,"  therefore,  this  historian  pronounces 
him,*^  though  very  esfimable,  yet  inferior  to  his  contemporary  Galileo, 
<^  perhaps  even  to  Kepler ."t — The  parallel  Is,  by  no  means,  happily  im- 
agined ;  in  as  much  as  the  individuals  whom  it  brings  into  con.rast^ 
directed  their  attention  to  pursuits  essentialW  different,  and  were  char- 
act'  rized  by  mental  powers  unsu.^^ceptible  oi  comparison.  As  a  geome- 
ter or  astronomer.  Bacon  has  certainly  no  claim  whatever  to  distinc- 
tion ;  nor  can  it  even  be  said,  that,  as  an  experimentalist,  he  has  en- 
riched science  by  one  important  discovery ;  but,  in  just  and  enlarged 
conceptions  of  the  proper  aim  of  philosophical  researches,  and  of  the 
means  of  conducting  them,  how  far  does  he  rise  above  the  level  of  his 
age  !  Nothing,  indeed,  can  plat  e  this  in  so  strong  a  light,  as  the  history 
of  Kepler  himself :  unquchtionably  one  of  the  roost  extraordinary  persons 
who  adorned  that  memorable  period,  but  deeply  infected,  as  his  writings 
shew,  with  prejudices  borrowed  from  the  most  remote  antiquity.     The 

♦  De  Aug.  Scicnt.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  vi. 

By  ibe  word  Jlxiom^  Bacon  means  a  general  principle  obtained  by  induction 
fro  II  which  we  may  safely  proceed  to  reason  syntheticaUy.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
tbai  he  did  not  make  choice  of  a  less  equivocal  term,  as  Newtoo  hat  plainly  been 
mialed  by  Ins  example,  in  the  very  illogical  application  of  this  name  to  the  laws 
of  motion,  and  to  those  general  y2uri«  which  serve  as  the  basis  of  our  reasonings  in 
catoptrics  and  dioptrics.    (See  p.  29,  of  this  volume.) 

I  shall  talLe  this  opportunity  to  remark,  that  Newton  bad  evidently  studied  Bm- 
coii'a  writings  wiih  care  ;  and  has  followed  them  (sometames  too  implicitly)  in  his 
logical  phraseology.     Of  this  remark  various  other  proofs  will  occur  afterwards. 

f  History  of  England.    Appeadiz  to  the  reign  of  Jamct  I. 
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mysterious  theories  of  the  Pythagoreans  which  I  formerly  mentioned, 
and  which  professed  to  find  in  the  matheroati  al  properties  of  figures 
and  «>unil:»ersy  an  estplanation  of  the  system  of  the  universe,  seem,  from 
one  of  his  earlier  publicationa,  to  have  made  a  strong  impression  on  bis 
Imagination  ;*  while,  at  an  aAer  period  of  tife,  he  indulged  himself  in  a 
train  of  thinking  about  the  comes  of  the  planetary  motions  approaching 
to  the  speculations  of  the  iate  learned  author  of  j4ncient  Metaphysics. 

^^  Nego  (says  he,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  planet  Mabs)  ul;um  mo 
^^  t*.m  peretinem  non  rectum  a  Deoconditom  esse  praesidio  mentcili  de 
H  stitutuin^-^Hujus  mr/Zms  manifestum  est  duo  fore  munia  ;  alterum  ut 
<^facuUate  polleat  transvectandi  corporis;  alterum  ut  scientia  praeditus 
^(sit  inveniendi  circularem  limttem  per  iilam  puram  auram  aetheriam 
<<  nulits  bujuitmodi  regionibas  distinctam." — In  another  part  of  his  wurk, 
he  seriously  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  mmds  of  the  planets  must 
have  a  power  of  making  constant  observations  on  the  sun's  apparent  di- 
ameter, thai  ihey  may  thereby  he  enabled  so  to  regulate  their  motions, 
as  to  describe  areas  proportioned  to  the  times.  ^^  Credibile  est  ilaque  si 
**  qna  faculute  praediti  sint  motares  illi  obeervandae  hujus  diametri, 

•^Afytterium  C99m^frapfdcwm^  de  wimlrmbili  proportiune  orbium  coelestium  de- 
que causiscoelorumnumeri.majpiitiidinis,  motuiunque  periodicorum  genuinis  et 
^Vii^Tw^^demomtrutumperquinque  reguUxria  corpora  Geometrica,  1598,  K<  pier  in- 
forms us,  hat  he  sent  a  copy  ofibi^  book  toTychi«  Brahe  ;  the  subject  of  whose 
answer  he  has  had  the  candour  to  record.  **  Argumentum  literarum  Braliei  hoc 
ent,  at  suapensis  apeculationibus  a  priori  descendentibus,  animum  patiua  ad  ob- 
servjaionesquassiiikuloflSsrebirt  oonsiderandas  adjicerem,  inque  lis  primo  gradu 
facto,  posiea  demum  ad  causu  ascenderenL^^To  lliis  excellent  advice  the  subse* 
quent  discoveries,  which  liave  immortalized  the  name  of  Kepler,  may,  (in  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Maclaurin)  be  ascribed.  Account  of  J^cwtotCn  /)t«coTwne«,  Book  1.  Chap.iii. 

An  aptionsm  of  Lord  Bacon,  concerning  the  reiatibn  which  Mathematics  bears 
to  Natural  Philosophy,  exhibits  a  singular  contrast  to  the  aim  and  spirit  of  the 
MyoUrkm  Co9m»£fraphieitm,  **  In  secunda  schola  Platonis,  Proclt  et  ahorum,  Na- 
turalis  PiiiloaopUia  iofecta  et  corrupts  fuit  per  Mathematicam  ;  quae  Philowphiam 
datura/em  temUnare,  non  generare  autprocreare  dtbetJ*^  (Nov  Org.  Lib.  1.  Apbor. 
xcvi.)^The  very  slender  knowledge  of  this  science  which  Bacon  probably  pos- 
sessed, renders  it  only  the  more  wonderful,  that  he  should  have  been  so  fortunate 
in  seizing,  or  rather  in  dividing  its  genuine  use  and  application,  in  physical  re- 
searches. 

Theic^ranoe  of  geometry  with  which  Mr.  Hume  reproaches  Bacon,  will  not 
appear  surprising,  when  it  is  considered,  that,  sixty  years  after  the  time  when  he 
lef  Cambridge,  mathematical  studies  were  scarcely  known  in  tiia<  University.  For 
this  fsct  we  liave  the  direct  testimony  of  Dr.  Wallis  (afterwards  Astronomical  Pro- 
fessor at  Oxford,)  who  was  admitted  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in  1632  \ 
and  who  mfonns  us,  that  at  that  time,  ^  Mathematics  were  scarce  looked  upon  as 
jicadcmictu  Studies,  but  rather  Mechamcul  g  as  the  bus;ness  of  traders,  merchsnts, 
seamen,  carpenters,  Hurveyors  of  Und,  and  almanack-makers  in  London,'* — Among 
more  than  two  hundred  students  in  our  College,  I  do  not  know  of  any  two  who  had 
more  than  1  (if  so  much)  which  was  then  but  little  ;  and  but  very  few  in  thai 
whole  University.  For  the  study  of  Mathematics  was  then  more  cultivated  in 
liondon  than  in  the  Universities.** 

(See  oil  Mcount  of  oome  paotageo  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  JfalUtf  written  by  himself 
when  he  was  upwards  of  eighty,  and  published  by  Uearne,  in  his  edition  of  Lang- 
toft's  Chronicle.) 

The  same  writer,  from  whom  this  information  is  derived,  lived  lo  see,  not  only 
the  institution  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  but  the  illustration  which  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  derived  from  the  names  of  Barrow  and  otNewton  ;  and  even 
survived^  for  seventeen  years,  the  publication  of  Newton's  Princi^'o.^Thai  Lord 
Bacon's  writings  contributed,  more  than  any  other  single  cause,  to  give  this  sudden 
impulse  to  science  in  England,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt. 
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^  earn  fantoesse  fti^liorem  quam  sunt  oculi  nostri  quanto  opus  ejus  et 
^  perennis  motio  nostri*  turhuientis  et  confusis  neg^tiis  est  consUntlor. 

*^  An  ergo  binos  singulis  planetis  tribues  oculos^  Keplere !  Neqoa* 
''quam.  Neque  est  necesse.  Neque  enini  ut  tnoveri  possint,  pedes ip*- 
<<  sis  atque  alae  sunt  tribuendae.*' 

From  such  extravagancies  as  these,  bow  wide  the  transition  to  the 
first  sentence  ofthe  Novum  Or^non  !    '<  Homo  NATuaA*  ministbr  vt 

*<  IirrBBPftBS  TANTDM  FACIT  BT  INTKIiLlOIT,  QUANTUM  DK  SiATUBAB  OB- 
^  J>1NB   BB  VBL  MBIITB  OBSBBVAVKBIT,  NBC   AMFLIU8  8CIT  AUT  FOTBST." 

V^  In  calling  man  the  tvi/6f7ire««r  of  Nature,  Baoon  had  plainly  the  same 
idea  of  the  object  o(  physios,  which  I  attempted  i^  convey,  when  I  said 
that  what  are  commonly  called  the  earner  of  phenomena,  are  only  tbelr 
established  antecedents  or  stgyu  ;  and  the  same  analogy  which  this  ex* 
pression  suggests  to  the  fancy,  has  been  enlarged  upon  at  considerable 
length,  by  the  inventive  and  philosophical  Bishop (^Cloyiie,  as  the  best 
illustration  which  he  could  give  of  the  doctrine  In  question.  It  would 
be  difficult,  indeed,  to  select  another  equally  apposite  and  luminous ; 
and  not  less  difficuK  to  find  an  author  equally  qualified  to  avail  himself 
of  its  aid.    I  shall  make  no  apology,  therefore,  for  borrowing  bis  words* 

^  There  is  a  certain  analogy,  constancy,  and  uniformity  iothephe- 
"  nomeoa  or  appearances  of  nature,  which  area  fouadation  for  general 
^  rules ;  and  these  are  a  grammar  for  the  understanding  of  nature,,  or 
<*  that  series  of  effects  in  the  visible  worlds  whereby  we  are  enabled  to 
*^  foresee  what  will  come  to  pass  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  Plo« 
*<  tinus  observes.  In  his  third  Ennead,  that  the  art  of  presaging  Is,  in 
^  some  sort,  the  reading  of  natural  letters  denoting  order  $  and  that  so 
^  far  forth  as  analogy  obtains  in  tlie  universe,  there  may  be  vatidna* 
"  tion.  And  in  reality,  he  that  foretells  the  motions  of  the  planets,  or 
^  the  effects  of  medicines,  or  the  results  of  cbemicaJ  or  mechanical  expe- 
^  riments,  may  be  said  to  do  it  by  natural  vaticination. 

<<  We  know  a  thing  when  we  understand  It,  and  we  understand  it 
**  when  we  can  interpret  or  tell  what  it  signifies.  Strictly  the  sense 
<<  knovrs  nothing.  We  perceive  indeed  sounds  by  hearing,  and  charac- 
<(  ters  by  sight ;  but  we  are  not  therefore  said  to  understand  them. 
**  After  the  same  manner,  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  alike  visible  to 
^  all ;  but  all  have  not  alike  learned  the  connexion  of  natural  s^ns,  or 
'<  understand  what  they  signify,  or  know  how  to  vaticinate  by  them. 
*<  There  is  no  question,  says  Socrates  in  TheaetetOf  concerning  that 
<'  which  is  agreeable  to  each  person,  but  concerning  what  will  in  time 
^  to  come  be  agreeable,  of  which  all  men  are  not  equally  judges.  He 
<^  that  foreknoweth  what  will  be,  in  every  kind,  is  the  wisest.  Accord- 
'^  ing  to  Socrates,  you  and  the  cook  may  judge  of  a  dish  on  the  table 
<<  equally  well ;  but  while  the  dish  is  making,  the  cook  can  better  fore- 
'*  tell  what  will  ensue  from  this  or  that  manner  of  composing  it.  Nor  is 
**  this  mauner  of  reasoning  confined  only  to  morals  or  politics,  but  ex* 
<'  tends  also  to  natural  science. 

'<  As  the  natural  connexion  of  signs  with  the  things  signified  is  regu- 
^'  lar  and  constant,  it  forms  a  sort  of  rational  discourse,  and  is  therefore 
<'  the  immediate  effect  of  an  intelligent  cause."* 

•  Sirh :  or  t  Chain  of  Philosophical  Reflections  and  Inquiries  concerning  the 
Tirtiics  of  Tar-Water,  ^i  252,  253,  254. 
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The  same  lano^uage  ^th  respect  to  the  office  aod  ase  of  philosophy 
has  been  adopted  by  Reid,  and  at  a  much  earlier  period  by  Hobbes  ; 
and  it  was  evidently  by  a  similar  train  of  thinking  (as  I  already  hinted) 
that  Bacon  was  led  to  call  philosophy  the  mUrprttation  of  nature. 

According  to  the  doctrine  now  stated^  the  highest,  or  rather  the  only 
proper  object  of  Physics,  is  to  ascertain  those  established  conjunctions 
of  successive  events,  which  constitute  the  order  of  the  Universe  ;  to 
record  the  phenomena  which  it  exhibits  to  our  observations,  or  which 
it  discloses  to  our  experiments ;  and  to  refer  these  phenomena  to  their 
general  laws.  While  we  are  apt  to  fancy,  therefi>re,  (agreeably  to 
popular  conceptions  and  language)  that  we  are  investigating  efficient 
Causes,  we  are.  ht  reality,  only  generalizing  effects ;  and  when  we  ad* 
vance  from  discovery  to  discovery,  we  do  nothing  more  than  resolve 
our  former  conclusions  into  others  still  more  comprehensive.  It  was 
thus  that  Galileo  and  Torricelli  proceeded  in  proving  that  all  terrestrial 
bodies  gravitate  towards  th^  earth ;  and  that  the  apparent  levity  of 
some  of  them  is  merely  owing  to  the  greater  gravity  of  the  atmosphere* 

In  establishing  this*  important  con -lusioOt  they  only  generalized  the 
law  of  gravity,  by  reconciling  with  it  a  variety  of  seeming  exceptions  ; 
but  they  threw  no  light  whatever  on  that  mysterious  power,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  all  these  phenomena  take  place. 

In  like  manner^  when  Newton  shewed  that  the  same  law  of  gravity 
extends  to  the  celestial  spaces;  and  that  the  power  by  which  the  moon 
and  planets  are  retained  in  their  orbits  is  precisely  similar  in  its  effects 
to  that  which  is  manifested  in  the  fall  of  a  stone, — he  left  the  efficient 
cause  of  gravity  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever,  and  only  generalized  still 
farther  the  conclusions  of  his  predecessors.  It  was,  indeed,  the  most 
astonishing  and  sublime  discovery  which  occurs  in  the  history  of  sci* 
ence;  a  discovery  not  of  less  consequence  in  Natural  Religion  thaa 
in  Natural  Philosophy, — ^and  which  at  once  demonstrated  (indinsct 
contradiction  to  ail  the  ancient  systems)  that  the  phenomena  exhibited 
by  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  regulated  by  the  same  laws  which  fall  under 
our  observation  on  the  surface  of  this  globe.  Still,  however,  It  was  not 
the  discovery  of  an  efficient  cause,  but  only  the  generalization  of  a 
fact."* 

From  what  has  been  said*  it  is  sufficently  evident,  that  the  uUimaU 
object  which  the  philosopher  aims  at  in  his  researches  is  precisely  the 

^  •*  The  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion  :ire  to  be  regarded  as  laws  of  motion, 
and  these  only  as  rules  or  metliods  observed  in  the  production  of  natural  efTects* 
the  efficient  and  final  causes  whereof  are  not  of  mechanical  consideration.  Cer- 
tainly if  the  explaining  a  phenomenon  be  to  assign  its  proper  efficient  and  final 
cause,  it  should  seem  the  mechanical  philosophers  never  explained  any  thinr ; 
tlieir  province  l>eing  only  to  discover  the  laws  of  nature ;  that  is,  the  general  niTes 
and  methods  of  motion  ;  and  to  account  tor  particular  phenomena  by  reducing 
them  under,  or  shewing  their  confurmtty  to  such  general  rules.*^.— Berkeley's  SMt* 

*^  The  words  attraction  and  repulnan  may,  in  compliance  with  custom,  be  used 
where,  accurately  speaking,  motion  alone  is  meant.''—"  Attraction  cannot  produce^ 
and  in  that  sense  account  for,  the  phenomena ;  being  itself  one  of  the  phenomeoa 
produced  and  to  be  accounted  for."    Ibid. 

For  some  very  imporlant  as  well  as  refined  observations  on  the  respective  prov- 
inces of  physics  and  of  metapliysics  in  the  theory  of  motion,  see  a  Tract  by  Dr. 
Berkeley,  first  published  at  London  in  1721.  The  title  is,  J)e  Motu  ;  nve  dc  Mt* 
ttt9  principia  et  natura^  et  de  cau9a  comrnumcaiionU  Motuum. 
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same  wilh  thai  which  crery  man  of  plain  under<«tandinflr,  bow^pver  un- 
educated, has  in  view,  when  he  remarks  the  events  which  fall  undir  his 
ohservatioM,  in  onlerto  obtain  rules  fnrthe  future  regulation  of  his  cojt- 
Juct.  The  more  knowledge  of  iK* is  kind  we  acquire,  ihe  belter  can  ne 
accommodate  our  conduct  to  the  established  course  of  things  ;  and  the 
more  are  we  enabled  to  avail  ourselves  uf  natural  a^jents  as  Instr  ments 
for  accolnp^^hinn:  our  purposes  It  is  with  truth,  therefore  that  Bacon 
50  often  repeats,  that  **  every  accession  which  Man  gains  to  his  know- 
<<  ledge,  is  also  an  arcession  to  his  power  ;  and  extends  the  limits  of  his 
*^  empire  over  the  world  which  he  inhabits." 

The  knowledge  of  the  philosopher  differs  from  that  information  whicb 
is  the  fruit  of  comnvon  experience,  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree.  The  lat- 
ter is,  in  general,  confined  to  such  facts  as  pr»^sent  themselves  s-ponta- 
neiitisly  to  th«  eye  5  and  so  beautifully  is  the  order  of  nature  adapted 
to  our  v'ants  and  necessities,  that  while  those  laws  in  which  we  are 
most  deeply  interested  are  obtruded  on  our  notice  from  our  earliest  in- 
fancy, others  are  more  or  less  removed  from  the  immediate  examinati<Mi 
•four  senses,  to  stimnlatB  curiosity,  and  to  present  a  reward  to  indus- 
try. That  a  heavy  body,  when  unsupported,  .viM  fall  downwards ;  that 
n  painful  sensation  wouid  be  fell,  if  the  skin  were  punctured  or  la  (elat- 
ed ;  that  life  might  be  destroyed  by  plu  iging  into  a  river,  or  by  throw- 
ing one's  self  headlong  from  a  precipice,  are  facts  as  we  I  known  to  the 
savage  as  to  the  philosopher,  and  of  which  the  ignorance  would  he 
>  equally  fetal  %n  br^Hh.  For  acquiring  this,  and  other  information  of  the 
same  feort,  little  else  is  requisite  than  the  use  of  our  perceptive  organs  : 
And  accordingly,  it  is  familiar  to  every  imaa,  long  before  the  period 
thai,  in  his  maturer  years,  falls  under  the  retrospect  of  memory. 

For  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  facts  more  recondite,  observation  sndi 
experiment  must  be  employed  ;*  and,  accordingly,  the  u$e  of  these  wwHa 
forms  one  of  the  diaracieristical  circumstances  by  which  the  studies  of 
the  philosopher  are  distinguished  from  the  experience  i»fthe  multitude. 
Ilow  much  the  stock  of  his  information  must  thereby  be  enlar^red  is 
gufliciently  manifest.  By  habits  of  scientific  attention,  liis  accuracy  as 
an  observer  is  improved ;  and  a  precision  is  given  to  his  judgment,  ea- 

♦  To  these;  Coadorcet  avlds  talcutaHom  «-  Ba<Son  (he  observes)  has  revealed  the 
true  method  of  siudying  nature,  by  empioyiog  the  ihree  inilruments  wilh  which 
she  has  furnished  us  for  the  discovery  of  her  secrets, — obscrv:ition,  expenment, 
and  calculation."  ("Tableau  iUsioHque  det  progret  de  PEtprit  Bumain.J  In  \his 
cnunDeration,  it  appeifs  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  defect,  m  point  of  logical  dis- 
liiictness.  Calculation  is  certainly  not  an  instrument  of  discovery  at  all  analogous 
to  experiment  and  observation  :  it  can  accomplish  nothing  in  the  stndy  of  nature, 
till  they  have  supplied  the  materials  :  and  is  indeed  only  one  of  the  mafiy  arts  -by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  ^\\^  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  to  their  results.  The 
use  of  optical  glasses  ;  of  the  thermometer  and  barometer  ;  of  lime-pieces  ;  and 
of  all  the  various  instruments  of  practical  geometry  might,  with  equal  propriety, 
liave  been  added  to  the  list. 

The  advantages,  at  the  same  lime,  wliich  Natural  Philosophy  has  derlved,in 
modem  times,  from  the  arithmetical  precision  thus  given  to  scientific  details,  Unnst 
be  allowed  to  be  immense  ;  and  Ihey  would  be  well  entitled  to  an  ample  illustra- 
tion in  a  system  of  inductive  logic.  To  those  wlH)  may  wish  to  prosecute  the  sub- 
ject tn  this  view,  I  would  beg  lea%C  10  8Ug^«*8t  tlie  word   mena^ation  as  equally 

precise,  and  more  comprehensive,  than  the  word  calculation  as  employed  by  Con - 

dorcet. 
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aeoliaily  diflfereni  froiQ  the  vaguenew  of  ordinary  perception :  bj  a 
cooabiuation  of  his  own  observation^  with  those  made  by  others,  he  «rr 
rives  at  many  conclusions  unlcnown  to  those  who  are  prevented,  by  tile 
necessary  avocations  of  human  life,  from  indulging  the  impulse  of  a  spe* 
oulative  curiosity  ;  while  the  eJiperimeots  which  his  ingenuity  devises^ 
enable  him  to  place  nature  in  situations  In  which  she  never  presents  her* 
setf  spontaneously  to  view,  and  to  extort  from  her,  secrets^  over  which 
she  draws  a  veil  to  the  eyes  of  others.* 

*  These  primary  and  essential  organs  of  accurate  information  Co^Mrvatmn  and 
txpeiimemj  which  fumiah  the  baaia  to  the  whole  aupentrticture  of  pbyaic:>l  aci* 
tece,  are  very  clt-arly  and  concisely  deacr'tbed  by  B99e9vich,  in  one  of  his  notes 
on  Stay^a  poem  De  Sysiemate  Mundi,  Obieroationet  fiunt  spectando  id  quod  na* 
tura  per  ae  ipsam  sponie  ezhibet :  faujuamodi  aunt  observatkmea  pertinentes  ad 
astronomism  et  historiam  naturalem.  JRxpeHmenta  fiunt  ponendo  naturam  tn  ess 
circumatantias,  in  qaibus  debeat  agere  et  nobis  ostendere  id  quodquserimus,  quod 
pei-tinet  ad  pliysican  experimentalem.  Porro  et  ferru  et  igni  utimur,  ac  dissol* 
vimus  per  vim  compagem  corparum,  potisaimum  in  chemia»  et  naturam  quodammo* 
do  velut  torquentea  cc^imua  revetare  sua  aecreta. 

I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  that  the  physical  discoveries  of  the  modems  have 
been  chiefly  owing  to  the  skilful  contrivance  and  conduct  of  ea^iriment^g  and 
that  this  method  of  interrogating  nature  waa,  in  a  great  measure,  unknown  \o  the 
ancients,  CPkUoaopMeal  Ettayt,  p.  zzzv.)  Even  Aristotle  himself  w  acknow« 
ledged^  by  one  of  his  most  devoted  admirers,  to  have  confined  himself  chiefly  to 
•b^erwoion  /  ard  is,  on  this  very  ground,  proudly  contrasted  with  the  empirical 
experimentalists  of  the  present  times.  •*  Aristotle  (sayst  Dr.  Gillies)  waa  oon« 
temed  with  catcliing  nature  in  the  fact,  without  attempting,  after  the  modern 
faahion,  to  put  her  to  the  torture;  and  in  rejecting  ezperinents  operose,  toibom^ 
or  painful,  either  to  their  objects  or  their  authors*  he  was  jusiified  by  the  habits 
of  thinking,  almost  universally  prevalent  in  bis  age  and  country.  Educated  in 
free  and  martial  republics,  careless  of  wealth,  because  uncorrupted  by  luxury, 
the  whole  tribe  of  ancient  philosophers  dedicated  themselves  to  agreeable  only 
and  liberal  pursuits,  with  too  proud  a  disdain  of  arta  merely  useful  or  lucratifre. 
They  ranked  with  the  fii'st  class  of  citizens ;  and  aa  such,  were  not  to  be  lightly 
subjected  to  unwholesome  or  disgusting  employments.  To  l>end  over  a  furnace, 
inhaling  noxious  steams,  to  toriure  animals,  or  to  touch  dead  bodies,  appeared  to 
them  operations  not  more  misbecoming  their  humanity,  than  unsuitable  to  their 
dignity.  For  such  discoveries  as  the  heating  and  mixing  of  bodies  offers  to  in* 
quisitive  curiosity,  the  naturalists  of  Greece  trusted  to  slaves  and  mercenary  me- 
chanics, whose  poverty  or  avarice  tempted  them  to  work  in  inetals  and  minerala  ; 
and  to  produce*  by  unwearied  labour,  those  colonreri  and  sculptured  omamenta^ 
those  gems,  rings,  cups,  and  vases,  and  other  admired  but  frivolous  elegancies,  of 
which  (in  the  opinion  of  good  judges  of  art)  our  boasted  chemistry  cannot  pro* 
duce  the  matei'ials  ;  nor,  were  the  materials  at  hand,  supply  us  with  the  instru- 
ments fit  to  shape.  The  work-shops  of  tradesmen  then  revvaled  those  mysteries 
which  are  now  sought  for  in  colleges  and  laboratories }  and  useful  knowledge, 
perhaps,  was  not  the  less  likely  to  be  adviinced,  while  the  arts  were  confined  to  ar- 
tista  only  $  i>or  facts  the  more  likely  to  be  perverted,  in  order  to  support  favourite 
Jtheories,  before  the  empiric  had  yet  assumed  the  name,  and  usurped  the  fiinctioBS 
of  the  philosopher.^  (Translation  of  Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Politics,  Vol.  I.  p  161, 
flded.) 

In  another  paasage,  we  are  told  by  the  same  author,  that  ^  the  learning  of 
Greece  properly  terminatea  in  the  Stagtrite,  by  whom  it  wa^  finally  embodied  into 
ooe  great  work ;  a  wvrk  raiher  impaired  tfum  imprvoed  by  the  laboin  9/ weceedihg' 
agf*^"*    (Ibid.  p.  X.  of  the  Preface.) 

Notwithatanding  the  length  of  this  note,  1  must  beg  leave  to  add  to  it  a  short 

extract  from  one  of  the  aphorisms  of  Lord  Bacon—**  Of  the  criteria  for  guiding 

our  judgment  among  so  many  difiSnent  and  discordant  schools,  vhen-  is  none  more 

to  be  rehed  on,  than  that  which  is  exhibited  by  their yhttYi/  ii^r  the  fiuits  itf  sny 
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'•  Bot  the  obflArvations  and  experiments  of  the  philosopher  are  coos* 
monty  only  a  step  towards  a  farther  end.  ThU  end  ISfJirH  to  resolve 
particular  facts  uito  other  facts  more  simple  and  compreheudive ;  aod| 
•eoondly.  to  apply  these  general  facts  (or  as  they  are  usually  ciilledy 
these  laws  oftuUmre)  to  a  synthetical  explanation  of  parti*  ular  pheno- 
mena. These  two  processes  of  the  mind,  together  with  that  judici<»u8 
employment  of  observation  and  experiment  which  they  pre^upp:  se,  ex- 
haust the  whole  business  of  philosophi'-al  investigation;  and  the  great 
olje  tof  therulesof  philosophizing  is,  to  show  in  what  manner  thej 
ought  to  be  conducted. 

I.  For  the  more  complete  illustration  of  this  fundamental  d<ictrioe,  it 
is  necessary  for  nte  to  recur  to  what  has  been  already  stated  with  re* 
■pect  to  our  ignorance  offjficimt  causes.  As  we  can,  in  no  instance, 
perceive  the  link  by  which  two  successive  events  are  Conner  ted,  so  as 
to  deduce,  Ivv  any  reasoning  a  priori^  the  one  from  the  other  as  a  conse- 
quence or  effect  it  follows,  that  when  we  see  an  event  take  place  which 
has  been  preceded  by  a  combination  of  different  circumstanres,  it  is  im* 
possible  for  human  sasracity  to  ascertain  whether  the  effect  is  connecte4 
with  (jUI  the  circumstances,  or  only  with  a  part  of  them ;  and  (on  the 
latter  supposition)  which  of  the  circumstances  is  essentia)  to  the  remilc, 
and  which  are  merely  accidental  accessories  or  eoocomitaota.  The 
only  way,  in  such  a  case,  of  coming  at  the  truthf  is  to  r«>peat  over  the 
exp^'riment  again  and  again*  leaving  out  all  the  different  circumsuncea 
successively,  and  observing  with  what  particular  combinations  of  them 
the  effect  is  conjoined.  If  there  be  no  possibility  of  makin^r  thissepa* 
raUoU|  and  if,  at  the  same  time^  we  wish  to  obtain  the  i^ame  result,  the 
only  method  of  instiring  success  is  to  eombine  together  all  the  various 
circumstances  which  were  united  in  our  former  trials.  It  is  on  this  prm^ 
qiple,  that  I  have  attempted,  in  a  former  chapter  of  this  work,  to  ac- 
count for  the  superstitious  observances  whic  h  always  accompany  the 
practice  of  medicine  among  rude  nations.  These  are  comwoniy  ascri- 
bed to  the  inBuence  of  imagination,  and  the  low  state  of  reason  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  society :  but  the  truth  is,  that  they  are  the  necessary 
and  unavoidable  consequemes  of  a  limited  experience,  and  are  to  be 
corrected,  not  by  mere  force  of  intellect,  but  by  a  more  enlarged  ac- 
quaintan«'e  with  the  established  order  of  nature.* 

Observations  perfectly  similar  to  those  which  I  made  with  respect  to 
medi-ine  are  applii*able  to  all  the  other  branches  of  philosophy.  Wher- 
ever an  interesting  change  is  preceded  by  a  combination  ol  different  cir* 
oimatancfSy  it  is  of  importance  to  vary  our  experiments  in  such  a  man* 

speculative  doctrine,  or  the  inventions  which  it  has  leally  produced,  ars»  as  it  were^ 
sponsors  or  vouchers  for  the  truths  which  it  contains.  Now,  it  is  well  known, 
that  from  thephuosophy  of  the  Greeks,  with  its  numerous  derivative  schools,  hard* 
ly  one  experimental  discovery  can  be  collected  which  has  any  tendency  to  aid  or  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  roan»  or  whtch  is  entitled  to  rank  with  the  acknow- 
Ifed^  principles  of  genuine  science.^'— *^  Wlierefore,as  in  religion,  fanh  is  proved 
by  us  works,  so  in  philosophy,  it  were  to  be  wisl  ed,  thai  those  theories  sboutd  be 
accounted  vain,  which,  when  tried  by  their  fruits,  art;  barren  ^—much  more  those^ 
which,  instead  of  grapes  and  olives,  have  produced  only  the  thorns  and  tbisties-of 
controversy.f'^Nov.  Org.  Lib.  i.  Aph,  Ixiii. 
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mr  as  to  distinguish  what  is  essential  from  what  is  aceessor; ;  and  when 
we  have  carried  the  decomposition  as  far  as  we  can,  we  are  entitled  to 
isonsider  this  simplest  combination  of  Indispensable  conditions,  as  the 
physieal  came  of  the  event. 

When  by  tbas  comparing  a  number  of  cases,  agreeing  in  some  ciiw 
comstances,  but  differing  in  others,  and  all  attended  with  the  same  re* 
auhy  a  philt>80pher  connects,  as  a  general  law  of  nature^  the  event  with 
its  phiyekal  cause,  he  is  said  to  proceed  according  to  the  method  of  tti* 
ducdan.  This,  at  least,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  idea  which,  in  general. 
Bacon himselfannexes  to  the  phrase  :*  although  I  will  not  venture  to 
affinot  that  he  has  always  employed  It  with  uniform  precision.  I  ac- 
knowledge, also,  that  it  is  often  used  by  very  accurate  writers,  to  denote 
the  whole  of  that  system  of  rules,  of  which  the  process  just  mentioned 
forms  the  most  essential  and  characteristical  part. 

The  same  word  induoiian  is  employed  by  mathematicians  in  a  sense 
not  altogether  different,  lu  that  general /"^rmtc^a  (for  instance)  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Binomial  Theorem,  having  found  that  it  corres* 
ponds  with  the  table  of  powers  raised  from  a  Binomial  root,  as  far  as  it 
Is  •  arried  by  actual  multiplication,  we  have  no  scruple  to  conclude,  that 
H  holds  universally.  Such  a  proof  of  a  mathematical  theorem  is  railed 
ft  proof  by  inducUlm  ;-^a  mode  of  speaking  obviously  suggested  by  th^ 
firevious  application  of  this  term  to  our  inferences  concerning  the 
laws  of  nature.  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  notwithstanding  the  ob* 
irtous  analogy  between  the  two  cases,  one  very  essential  circunistaiice 
by  whivh  they  are  discriminated  ; — ^that,  in  mathematical  induction,  we 
are  led  to  our  conclusion  (as  1  shall  afterwards  endeavour  to  shew)  by 
a  process  of  thought,  which,  although  not  conformable  to  the  rules  of 
legitimate  demonstration,  involves,  nevertheless,  a  logical  inference  of 
the  understanding  with  respect  to  an  universal  truth  or  theorem ;  where- 
as, in  drawing  a  general  physical  conclusion  from  particular  facts,  we 
are  guided  merely  by  our  instinctive  expectation  of  the  continuance 
of  the  laws  of  nature ;  an  expectation  which,  implying  little,  if  any, 
exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers,  operates  alike  on  the  philosopher 
and  on  the  ravage.  To  this  belief  in  the  permanent  uniformity  of  phy- 
sical lawt*.  Dr.  Reid  long  ago  gave  the  name  of  the  induoHve  prindpie. 
^^  it  is  from  the  force  of  this  principle  (he  observed)  that  we  immedi- 
**  ately  assent  to  that  axiom  upon  which  ail  our  knowledge  of  nature 
'<  is  built  That  effects  of  the  same  kind  must  have  the  same  cause. 
<<  For  effects  and  causes,  in  the  operations  of  nature,  mean  nothing  hot 
^*  signs*  and  the  things  signified  by  them.  We  penteive  no  proper 
'^  cat»ualty  or  efficiency  in  any  natural  cause ;  but  only  a  connexion  es- 
^  tabhshed  by  the  course  of  nature  between  it  and  what  is  called  its 
«efferU.»'t 

A  late  celebrated  writer,  more  distinguished  by  the  singular  variety 
and  versatility  of  his  talents  than  by  the  depth  or  soundness  of  his  un- 
derstanding, was  pleased  to  consider  Reid's  inductioe  prmdpU  as  a  fit 

•  *  Inductlo,  quae  ad  inventkmero  et  demonstrstionem  scientiarum  et  artium  e^ 
utilis,  naiuram  separare  debet,  per  rejectiones  et  ezclusioiies  debitas,  &e.  fix.— 
Hot.  Or*{^.  Lib.  i.  Apli.  cv. 

t  Inquiry  into  tthe  Homsh  Mind.  Chap.  vi.  Beet  34. 
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iobjcct  of  ridkule;  asfertiog^that  the  phenomena  in  luiestioii  waa  aaail^ 
explicable  hjT  tha  common  principles  aiexpenena  and  iUe  atiockuian  of 
y^ai,  ^  Though  no  man  (says  he)  has  had  any  experience  of  what 
«  is  future,  every  man  has  had  experience  of  what  loaa  future.*^  Of 
the  shallovvnefB  of  this  solution  philosophers  are,  I  believe,  now  very 
generally  convinced  ^  but  even,  if  the  case  were  otherwise,  the /ad  re* 
marked  by  Raid  would  be  equally  emltled  to  the  attention  of  logidane 
as  (he  basis  of  all  physical  seience,  nor  would  it  be  ea«y  to  di»tii^gutdi 
il  by  a  name  less  liable  Coobjectirw  than  that  which  he  has  selected. 
'  Ifl  all  Bacon's  lo<rical  rnles,  the  authority  of  this  lawof  belief  is  virtu* 
ally  reci^iixed,  atthou|rh  it  is  nowhere  lormally  stated  in  his  wrifin|r8| 
and  although  the  doctrines  connected  with  it  do  ool  seem  to  be  easily 
pteonollable  with  some  of  his  ocrasional  expressions.  It  is  indeed  only 
of  late  that  natural  philosophers  have  been  hilly  aware  ol  4i8  importance 
as  the  ground  work  of  the  Inductive  losrtc;  the  eaHier  writers  under, 
whose  review  it  fell  having  been  led  to  conmder  it  chiefly  by  its  snppoa- 
ed  subserviency  to  their  metaphysical  or  to  their  theological  specula* 
tions.  Dr.  Reid  and  M.  Turgot  were,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  who 
recognised  its  existence  as  an  original  and  ultimate  law  of  the  under* 
itanding ;— the  source  of  all  that  experimental  knowledge  which  we  he- 
gin  to  acquire  from  the  moment  of  our  birth,  as  well  as  of  those  mora 
recondite  diaooveries  which  are  dignified  by  the  name  of  science.  It  4a 
but  justice  to  Mr.  Hume  to  acknowledge)  that  his  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature  furnished  to  Dr.  Reid  all  the  premises  from  which  his  oondu* 
tfoos  were  drawn  $  and  that  he  is  therefore  fairly  entitled  to  the  honour 
of  having  reduced  logicians  to  the  alternative  of  either  acqoiesclng  in 
his  sceptical  inferences,  or  of  ai  knowledgmg  the  authority  of  some  In* 
.  atinctlve  principles  of  belief  overkK>ked  in  Locke's  Analysiat 

II.  There  is  another  rircumstance  which  frequently  adds  to  the  diffi* 
eulty  of  tracing  the  lawsaf  natare  ;  and  which  imposes  on  the  philoso^ 
pher,  while  carrying  on  the  process  of  indurtmn,  the  necessity  of  Mlow* 
ing  a  still  more  refined  logii-  than  has  been  ftitherto  described.  When 
a  uniformity  is  observed  in  a  number  of  di£Ferent  events^  the  curiosity 
is  reused  by  the  coincidence,  and  ia  sometimes  led  insensibly  to  a  gene^ 
ral  conclusion.  In  a  few  other  cases,  a  multiplicity  of  events,  which 
appear  to  common  observers  to  be  altogether  anomalous,  are  founds 
upon  a  more  accurate  and  continued  examinatii^i^  of  them,  to  be  sub-^ 
jected  to  a  regular  lawv|  The  cycles  by  which  the  ancients  predicted 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  the  two  laws  interred  by  Kepler  frr«ai 
the  observations  of  Tycho  Bra  he ;  the  law  of  refraction  inferred  by 
Snellius  from  the  tables  of  Kircher  and  Scheiner,  are  instances  of  verv 
comprehensive  and  most  important  nilee  obtained  by  the  n>tre  exami- 
Dation  and  comparison  of  particulars.  Such  purely  empirical  diiOQts^ 
list,  however,  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  optics  and  astronomy,  in 

*  Pricsilcy's  Exsminstion  of  Beid,  Bestiie  and  Oawsld,  p  85-    Some  very  |iidU . 
Gious  and  decisive  stnctiires  on  this  theory  of  Priestlv  may  t>e  found  in  Dr.  Camiw 
belles  PhUosopl)y  of  Rtietoric.    See  note  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  fiqok  i. 

fNotc(0.) 
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which*  the  phydral  laws  combined  to^rether  arec<NnparBtlve1y  few,  and- 
tfre  insulated  from  the  influence  of  those  iecaiculable  accidents  which; 
in  general,  disturb  the  regularity  of  terrestrial  phenomena.  In  by  for 
tbe  greater  number  of  inatances,  the  appearances  of  nature  depend  on  a 
variety  of  different  laws,  all  of  which  are  often  combined  together  in 
producing  one  single  event:  And,  wherever  such  a  combination  hap* 
pens,  although  each  law  may  take  place  with  the  most  complete  unf^ 
fermity,  it  is  likely  that  nothing  but  confusion  will  strike  tbe  mere  ob^ 
server*  A  collection  of  such  results,  therefore,  wuuld  not  advance  us 
one  step  in  the  knowledge  of  nature ;  nor  would  it  enable  as  to  antici* 
pate  the  issue  of  one  new  experiment.  In  cases  of  this  description,'^ 
before  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  our  past  experience,  we  roust  err>ploy 
our  reasoning  powers  in  comparing  a  variety  x>f  instances  together,  ia 
order  to  discover  by  a  sort  of  ona^m  or  deoomposition,  the  simple  lawtr 
which  are  concerned  in  the  phenomenon  under  consideration ;  after 
which,  we  may  proceed  safely,  in  determining  «  friori  what  the  result 
will  be  of  any  hypothetical  combination  of  them,  whether  total  ot  par- 
tlal.^ 

These  observations  have  4ed  us  to  the  same  conclusion  with  that 
vHiich  forms  the  great  outline  of  Bacon's  plan  of  philosophizing ;  and 
which  Newton  has  to  su<tcessfully  exemplified  In  his  Inquiries  concern* 
ing  gravitation  and  the  properties  of  light.  While  they  point  oifK  too* 
the  respective  provinces  and  uses  of  the  anahf^  and  the  gyntheiie 
methods,  they  illustrate  the  etymological  propriety  of  the  names  by  which, 
in  the  Newtonian  School,  they  are  contradistinguished  from  each  other: 

In  fact,  the  meaning  of  the  words  an€Uy8i8  and  syn/AestV,  when  appli^ 
•d  to  the  two  opposite  modes  of  investigation  in  physics,  is  extremely 
analogous  to  their  use  in  the  practice  of  chemistry.  Tbe  chief  difference 
liea  in  this,  that,  in  the  former  case,  they  refer  to  the  logical  processes 
of  tbe  understanding  in  the  study  ofphymal  laws  s  in  the  latter,  to  the 
operative  processes  of  the  laboratory  in  the  examination  of  material 
substances.   * 

*  If  the  foregoing  remarks  are  well  founded,  they  lead  to  the  correction 
of  an  oversi^t  which  occurs  in  the  ingenious  and  elegant  sketch  of  the 
History  of  Astronomy,  latfly  published  among  the  posthumous  works  of 
Mr.  Smith ;  and  which  seems  cakulated  to  keep  out  of  view,  if  not  en* 
tireiy  to  explode  that  essential  distinction  which  I  have  been  endeav- 
ouring to  establish,  between  the  Inductive  logic  of  Bacon's  followers,  and 
tbe  hypothetical  theories  of  their  predecessors. 

^  Philosophy''  (says  Mr.  Smith)  <<  is  the  science  of  the  connecting 

*  **  Itaque  naturae  iseienda  est  prorsas  solatio  et  sepaiatio ;  noa  per  ignem  certe* 
sed  per  mentem  tsnquam  ignem  divinum.^'  Nov.  Orj^.Lib.  n.  Apbor.  xv'u  Tbe 
remainder  of  tbe  aphonsm  is  equally  worthy  of  attention «  in  reading  which,  how>- 
ever,  as  well  as  the  reat  ot  Bacon's  philosophical  works,  I  must  request,  for  a  rea- 
son afterwards  to  l>e  mentioned,  that  the  word  law  may  be  substituted  for  firm% 
irhcrever  it  may  occur.*  An  attention  to  this  circumstance  will  be  found  of  much 
use  m  studyinx  the  Mvum  Organon. 

A  stroiUr  i&«  under  other  metaphorical  disguises,  often  occurs  in  Baeoh.*^ 
Considering  the  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote,  lopcal  precision  was  altogether 
impossible  I  yet  it  is  astonishing  with  what  force  he  conveys  the  «pinV  of  tbe  sound- 
est philosophy  of  tbe  eighteenth  century.  **  Neque  enim  in  piano  via  sita  est,  sed 
acendtfuk et  thteendnuh t  asoeodcado pciOM adaxioBata, descendeudo ad opera.^* 
Vor.  Org.  Ub.  i«  Apher.ciii. 
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^  principles  of  nature  Nature,  after  the  largest  experience  that  coo- 
^  mon  observation  can  acquire,  seems  to  abound  with  events  nvhich  ap* 
'^  pear  solitary  and  incoherent,  with  all  that  y:o  before  them;  which 
"  therefore  disturb  the  easy  movement  of  the  imagination  ;  which  makes 
**  lU  ideas  succeed  each  other,  if  one  may  bay  so,  by  irregular  starts 
'^aiid  sallies;  and  which  thus  tend  in  some  measure,  to  introduce  a 
'^  amfusion  and  distraction  and  giddiness  of  mind.  Philosophy,  by 
^  representing  the  invisible  chains  whi^b  bind  together  all  these  disjoint* 
*'  ed  objects,  endeavours  to  introduce  order  Into  thi!»  chaos  of  jarring 
'^  and  dis  ordant  appearanres ;  to  allay  this  tumult  of  the  imagination  ; 
^  and  fo  restore  it,  when  it  surveys  the  great  revolutions  of  the  universei 
^  to  that  tone  of  tranquillity  and  composure,  which  is  both  most  agreea« 
<<  hie  in  itseSf,  and  most  suitable  to  its  nature.  Philcsophyj  therefore, 
^  may  te  regarded  as  t>ne  of  those  arts  which  address  themselves  to  the 
^  imagination,  by  rendering  the  theatre  of  nature  a  more  coherent,  and, 
^*  therefore,  a  more  magnificent  spectacle,  than  otherwise  it  would  have 
"  ^P^*^^  to  be  '* 

That  this  is  one  of  the  objects  of  philosophy,  and  one  of  the  advan* 
tligeg  resulting  from  it.  I  very  readily  adroit. — But,  surely,  ft  is  not  the 
Uading  object  of  ihat  plan  of  inductive  investigation  which  was  recom- 
mended  by  Bacon,  and  wh  ch  has  been  so  skilfully  pursued  by  Newton. 
Of  aliphilobophical  systems,  indeed,  hypothetical  or  legitimate,  it  muat 
be  allowed,  that,  to  a  certain  degree,  they  both  please  the  imagination 
and  assist  the  memory,  by  introducing  order  and  arrangement  among 
facts,  which  had  the  appearanre,  before,  of  being  altogether  uncon- 
nerted  and  isolated  But  it  is  the  peculiar  and  exclusive  prerogative  of 
a  system  fairly  obtained  by  the  method  of  induction,  that,  while  it  ena- 
bles us  to  arrange  facts  already  known,  it  furnishes  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining, by  synthetir  reasoning,  those  which  we  have  no  access  to  et^ 
amine  by  direct  observation.  The  differen<^e,  besides,  among  hjpothe* 
tical  theories,  is  merely  a  difference  o(  degree,  arising  from  the  greater 
or  less  in^nuity  of  their  authors;  whereas  legitimate  theories  are  dis- 
tinguished  from  all  others  radically  and  tBsentiaUy  ;  and^  accordingly, 
while  the  former  are  liable  to  perpetual  vicissitudes,  the  latter  are  as 
permanent  as  the  laws  which  regulate  the  order  of  the  universe. 

Mr.  Smith  himself  has  been  led  by  this  view  of  the  object  of  philoso* 
phy,  into  expressions  concerning  the  Newtonian  discoveriea,  which 
seem  to  intimate,  that,  although  he  thought  them  far  superior,  in  p<>int 
of  ingenuity^  to  any  thing  the  world  had  f^een  before,  yet  that  he  did  not 
consider  them  as  so  completely  exclusive  of  a  still  happier  system  in  time 
to  come,  as  the  Newtonians  are  apt  to  imagine.  ^*  The  system  of  New 
^  ton*'  (he  observes)  *<  now  prevails  overall  opposition,  and  has  ad  van" 
*'  ced  to  the  acquisition  of  the  most  universal  empire  that  was  ever  esta« 
<^  blished  in  philosophy.  His  principles,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  have 
^'  a  degree  of  firmness  and  solidity  that  we  should  in  vain  look  (or  in 
^*  any  other  system.  The  most  sceptical  cannot  avoid  feeling  this.—* 
••  They  i>ot  only  connect  together  most  perfectly  all  the  phenomena  of 
<<  the  heavens  which  had  been  observed  before  this  time ;  but  those 
'<  also  which  the  persevering  industry  and  more  perfect  instrumeots^ of 
^  later  astronomers  have  made  known  to  us,  have  been  either  easily  and 
<<  immediately  explained  by  the  application  of  his  principles,  or  have 
<<  been  explained  in  consequence  of  more  iaboriouB  and  accurate  calea* 
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^  lations  from  these  principles,  than  bad  been  inetiluted  before.  And 
<'  even  we^  while  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  repre^^ent  all  philosophU 
^^  col  8y$iims  as  mere  invtntitimt  of  the  imaginalionj  to  connect  to^t^ther 
<^  the  otherwise  disjointed  and  discordant  phenomena  of  nature,  have 
f^  insensibly  been  drawn  in  to  make  use  of  languaa:e  expressing  the  con- 
f^  nt'Cting  principles  of  this  one»  as  if  they  were  the  real  chaint!  which 
c'  nature  makes  a4e  ofr  to  bind  together  her  several  op** rations." 

If  the  view  which  I  have  given  of  Lord  Bat  on'^  plan  of  investigation 
be  jusi.  it  will  follr.w,  That  the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation  can,  in 
no  respect  whatever,  admit  of  a  comparison  with  those  systems  which 
are,  in  the  slightest  degree,  th^  offspring  of  imagination ;  in  as  much  as 
the  principle  employed  to  explain  the  phenomena  is  not  a  hypothesis^ 
but  a  general  fact  established  by  induction;  for  which  fact  we  have  the 
very,  same  evidence  as  for  the  various  particulars  comprehended  under 
it.  The  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitatior,  therefore,  and  every  other, 
theory  which  rests  on  a  similar  basis,  is  as  little  liable  to  be  supplanted 
by  the  laboursof  future  ages,  as  the  mathematical  conclusions  of  Euclid 
and  Archim^ides.  The  doctrines  which  it  involves  may  be  delivered  in 
dijOferent,  and  perhaps  less  exceptionable  forms;  but.  till  the  order  of  the 
universe  shall  be  regulated  by  new  physical  laws,  their  substance  must 
forever  remain  essentially  the  same.  On  the  chains,  indeed^  which  na* 
iiire  makes  iueof  to  bind  fitgether  her  several  operations,  NeT^Myias 
thrown  no  light  whatever ;  nor  was  it  the  aim  of  his  researchesl^P^  so* 
The  subjects  of  his  reasonings  were  not  occult  connexions,  but  particu- 
lar phenomena,  and  general  laws ; — both  of  them  possessing  all  the 
evidence  whi<  h  can  belong  to  facts  ascertained  by  observation  and  ex- 
periment.  From  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  ail  his  inferences,  whether 
analytical  or  synthetical,  are  deduced :  Nor  is  a  single  hypothesis  in* 
volved  in  his  datOy  excepting  the  authority  of  that  Law  of  belief  which 
it  tacitly  and  nere^ssarily  assumed  in  all  our  physical  conclusions, — The 
atability  of  the  order  of  nature. 


SECTION  II. 

Continuation  of  the  Subject.^The  Induction  of  Aristotle  compared  with  that  of 

Bacon, 

In  this  section  I  intend  to  offer  a  few  slight  remarks  upon  an  asaer* 
tion  which  has  been  hazarded  with  some  confidence  in  various  late  puh- 
lications,  that  the  method  of  investigation,  so  mich  extolled  by  the  ad* 
mirers  of  Lord  Bacon,  was  not  unknown  to  Aristotle— It  is  thus  very 
strongly  stated  by  the  ingenious  author  of  a  memoir  In  the  Asiatic  Rfr* 
searches.* 

<<  From  some  of  the  extracts  contained  in.  this  paper,  it  will  appear, 
*^  I  St,  That  the  mode  of  reasoning  by  inductiony  illustrated  and  improved 
^  by  the  great  Lord  Verulam  in  his  Organum  Nevcim,  and  geoerally 
^  considered  as  the  c^Ube  of  the  rapid  progress  of  science  in  later  timesi 
^  WMperfecUy  known  to  Aristotle,  and  was  distinctly  delineated  by  hiffij 

*  Asiatic  ResearcbeSvyoLVItLpw  899  90.    London  EditkNv 
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*<  aft  a  nethod  of  investigation  that  leads  to  certainty  or  truth :  and  2dljr, 
<*  That  Aristotle  was  liiiewise  perfuctbf  ac^[uamUd^  not  merely  wilfa  the 
<<  forni  of  inductiodi  but  with  the  proper  materiais  to  be  eoiplojred  ia 
«<  carrying  ft  on— facts  and  expertments.  We  are  therefore  led  to  eon«> 
<<  elude,  that  all  the  blame  of  oonfimng  the  human  mind  for  so  long  a 
<<  time  In  chains,  by  the  force  of  syllogism^  cannot  be  ^rJy  impnttd  to 
^  Aristotle ;  nor  all  the  merit  of  eolai^ng  it,  and  setting  it  free,  ascrilh> 
«edtoLordVerulam.*' 

The  memoir  from  which  this  passage  is  copied,  consists  of  extracts 
translated  (through  the  medium  of  the  Persian)  from  an  Arabic  treatim 
entitled  the  E$Bmu  of  l^gic  When  it  was  first  presented  to  the  Asia^ 
tic  Society,  the  author  informs  us,  that  he  was  altogether  ignorant  of 
the  coincidence  of  his  own  conrlosions  with  those  o?  Dr  GUItea ;  and 
he  seems  to  have  received  much  satisfaction  fcom  thesubseqaeut  perv* 
sal  of  the  proofs  alleged  in  support  of  their  common  opinion  by  that 
learned  writei^.  ^<  From  the  perusal  of  thii  wander/ul  htwk  (Dr.  Glilies's 
*<  exposition  of  the  ethics  and  politics  of  Aristotle)  I  have  now  thesaUs^ 
^  faction  to  disoover,  that  the  conjectures  1  had  been  led  to  draw  from 
^  these  scanty  materials,  are  completely  oonfirnied  by  the  opinion  of  an 
*'  author,  who  is  probably  better  qualined  than  any  preceding  coiiiuum*- 
^'  tator  on  Aristotle's  works,  to  decide  on  this  subject.'^* 

iyM})served  b^  Bailly  in  his  History  of  Astronomy,  that,  altbo^gli 
frcqimt  mention  is  made  ofaUraction  in  the  writings  of  the  ancacntai 
we  MifTst  not  thereCor^  '« conclude  that  they  had  any  precise  or  just  idea 
*<  of  thftt  law  into  which  Newton  has  resolved  the  phenomena  of  the 
<^  planetary  revolutions.  *  To  their  conceptions,  this  word  presented  the 
'*  notion  of  an  occult  tympatfw  between  different  objects  ;  and  if  any  of 
<<  them  extended  it  from  the  descent  of  terrestrial  bodies  to  explain  the 
*^  manner  in  which  the  moon  was  retained  In  her  orbit,  il  was  only  an 
*<  exhibition  upon  a  larger  scale  of  the  popular  error.'^  The  same 
author  has  remarked,  on  a  different  occasion,  that,  In  order  to  judge  of 
the  philosophical  ideas  entertained  at  a  particular  period,  it  woura  be 
necessary  to  possess  the  dictionary  of  the  age, — exhibiting  the  various 
shades  of  meaning  derived  from  fashion  or  from  tradition.  *<  The  ina* 
''  port  of  words  (he  adds)  changes  with  the  times :  their  signification 
**  enlarging  with  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Languages  sre  every 
<^  moment  perishing  in  detail  from  the  variations  introduced  by  custom : 
*'  they  grow  old  like  those  that  speak  them,  and  like  them  gradually  aU 
«^  ter  their  features  and  their  form.''| 

If  this  observation  be  just,  with  respect  to  the  cU/roc/ion  of  tlie  an- 
cienu,  when  compared  with  the  cUtracHon  of  Newton,  it  will  be  found 
to  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  the  induction  of  Aristotle,"^  consider- 
ed in  contrast  with  the  induction  of  Bacon. 

It  Is  well  known  to  those  who  are  at  all  conversant  with  Bacon's 

*  Asiatic  Besesrches,  VoL  Yin.  p.  89, 90.    London  Edition, 
t  Hist,  de  P Astronomie  Modeme,  Tome  TL  p.  SSS,  556. 
i  Hist,  de  I'Astronomie  Moderae,  Tome  Ul.  p.  184. 
^  Uitttymyn.     Translated  inductiti  by  Cicero. 
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Hr^itings,  tliat^  although  he  fodrrowed  miiny  expressions  from  the  scho* 
iBsiic  phraseology  theo  in  vot^ue,  he  has,  in  general,  not  only  employed 
fhem  in  new  acreptaiioiM,  consonant  to  the  general  spirit  of  his  own  lo- 
gir,  hut  haS)  by  dt'finitions  or  explanations^  endeavoured  to  gu^rd  his 
readers  against  the  mistakes  to  which  they  might  he  exposed,  from  a 
want  of  attention  V>  the  iiinovaiions  tht»s  introduced  hfi  the  use  of  «*on« 
secrated  terms.  How  far  he  judged  wisely  in  adopting  thi^^  plan,  (which 
has  certainly  much  injun^d  his  style  in  point  of  perspicuity)  I  do  not  pre* 
snnie  to  decide :  1  wish  only  to  state  the  fact ; — his  motives  may  he 
judged  of  frons  his  own  words. 

^  Nobis  vero  ez  altera  parte  (qoibus,  quantum  calamo  valemus  inter 
*^  Vetera  et  nova  in  Uteris  foedus  et  cotnnierciuni  contrahere,  cordi  est) 
**  decretttiif  aiaoet,  aotiqnifatent  comttari  wsqw  ad  aras;  atque  vocabxla 
<<  antiqiia  retiiiere^  qtuwiquam  sensunn  eonim  et  defiiMtiones  saeflui»  im* 
'<  niutemus ;  serundtno  ufod«^ratuin  ilium  et  laudatum^  in  Civiltbu^t  no* 
<<  vandi  modom,  quo  reruinatatu  novato^  verborum  tamen  soleniiia  du* 
**  rent ;  quod  iiotat  Tacitus ;  eadem  magistratnwn  voeabuia*^*^ 

Of  these  double  signifi  aliont,  so  common  in  Bacon's  phraseology,  a 
rawarkable  instance  occurs  in  the  use  which  he  makes  of  the  scholastic 
wwd/ofms.  In  one  passage,  he  approves  of  the  opinion  of  PI  ^  to,  that 
the  investigation  of /orms 4s  the  proper  object  of  science;  adding^^w- 
ever,  that  this  is  not  true  of  the //^ms  which  Plato  had  in  view,  'hut  of 
Q  different  sort  offomut^  more  rutted  to  the  grasp  of  our  facuUi*  s.t  In 
another  passage,  he  observes,  that  when  he  eniployjs  the  ivord ^orm/J,  in 
speaking  of  natural  philosophy,  he  is  alwayi»  to  he  understood  as  mean- 
iflg  the  ^aif7s  of  natw^.X  whether  so  accurate  a  reasnner  as  Locke 
would  have  admitted  Bacon^s  s^eneral  apokfgy  for  so  glaring  Bnabutte  of 
wofiUy  may  perhaps  he  doubted  :  but  after  comparing  the  two  forego* 
iug  sentences,  wouki  Locke  ( not %vi(hstanding  his  ignorance  of  the  syl« 
logittticart)  have  inferred,  that  Bacon's  opinion  of  the  proper  obje<it  cS 
science  was  the  same'  with  tnat  of  Ftato  ?  The  attempt  to  identify  Ba- 
con's induction  with  the  induction  o(  Aristotle,  is  (as  1  trust  will  imme- 

*  D.  Au^.  Scient.  Lib.  lil  Cap.  iv. 

The  necessity  under  which  the  ant '.-Aristotelians  found  themselves,  in  the  earlier 
purl  of  the  17ih  century,  of  disgtiis'tng  their  attack  on  the  prevailing  tenets,  is 
strongly  illustrated  in  a  letter  from  Des  Cartes  fo  Re^^ms.  •»  Pourquoi  rejeitea* 
vous  publiquement  kk  quatUit  r^Uet  et  fetfcrmet  tubtsiantUlht^  st  cheres  aux  scho- 
lastiques :  J'ai  d^clur^,  que  je  ne  pr^Ttndois  pas  les  nier,  mais  que  je  n^en  avois 
pas  besoin  pour  expliquer  mes  ptns6e)»«^* 

f  Manifestum  est,  Platonem,  vimm  sublimis  ingenii  (qulque  veluti  ex  rope  ex- 
cclsa  omnia  circumspiciebat)  in  sua  dc  ideifi  doctrina,  format  etie  verum  adentUm 
objectvm,  vidisse ;  utcunque  senteniiae  hujus  verissimae  fructum  amisent,  format 
pennus  a  materia  abstractas,  non  ih  materia  determinaias  contemplando  et  pren- 
tando.  Quod  si  diligenter,  serio,  et  sincere,  ad  actionem,  et  usum,  ct  oculos  con* 
vertamus ;  non  difficile  erit  disquirere,  et  notitiam  asaequi,  quae  smt  iWs^e  firtnM, 
quarum  cognitio  res  humanas  miris  modis  locuplelare  et  beai*c  possit.  l5e  Aug- 
ment. Scltnt  ^Lib.  iii.  Cup.  iv. 

i  Nos  qnuro  de  formis  loquimur,  nil  sliud  intelligimus,  quam  leges  illas,  quae 
mtlurani  aUquam  simplicem  ordinant  et  consiituunt ;  ut  taloreni,  lumen,  pondust 
in  oronimoda  materia  et  snbjepto  soscepftibili.  Itaque«adem  retrmtfmma  calidi, 
atttybrflui  luminis,  et  lex  caltdit  sive  itt  luroiais.— Nov.  Org.  Lib.  ii.  Aph.  zvii. 
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diately  appear)  infinitely  more  extravagant.    It  is  like  confoundin^tiie 
Christian  Graces  with  the  Graces  of  Heathen  Mythology. 

The  passages  in  which  Bacon  has  been  at  pains  to  guard  against  the 
possibility  of  such  a  mistake  are  so  numerouSy  that  it  is  surprising  how 
any  person^  who  had  ever  turned  over  the  pages  of  the  Novum  Oi^ganon, 
should  have  been  so  unlucky  as  not  to  have  lighted  upon  some  one  of 
them.    The  two  following  will  suffice  for  my  present  purpose. 

-^^  In  constituendo  aotem  axiomate,  forma  inductionis  alia  quam  ad- 
<*  iiac  in  usu  fuit,  excogitanda  est.  Inductio  enins  quae  procedit  per 
**  enumeraiionmn  nimpiicem  res  puerilis  est,  et  precario  concludit*  At 
'^  mduetio,  quae  ad  iiiventionem  et  deinonstrationem  sdeniiarura  et  ar- 
^*  tmm  erit  utilis,  natiiram  8t*parare  debet  per  rejectiones  et  exclusiooes 
*<  debitas ;  ac  delnde  post  negatives  tot  quot  sufficiunti  super  affirma- 
^<  tivas  Concludere  ;  quod  adhuc  factum  non  est,  nee  teotatum  certe, 
*^  n\b\  tantmnmodo  a  Platone,  qui  ad  excutiendas  definitiones  et  idaeas^ 
^^  her  certe  forma  inductionis  aliqua  lenus  utitur.  Verum  ad  hujus  in- 
'^  ductionis,  sive  demonstratiouis,  instructionem  bonam  et  Ifgttimam, 
*^  quaiiiplurima  adhibenda  sunt,  quae  adhuc  nuHius  mortalium  cogita- 
**  tionem  subiere ;  adeo  ut  in  ea  major  sit  consumenda  opera,  quam  ad- 
'^  hue  coneiumpta  est  in  syllogteimo.  Atque  m  hoc  cwU  mductians,  spes 
"  maxkiia  sita  est."* 

— ^  Cogitavit  et  illnd — ^Restare  inducHanem,  ianquam  oltimum  et 
^*  unicum  rebus  subsidium  et  prrfugium.  Verum  et  hujus  nonun  tan- 
^<  tummodo  notum  esse ;  vim  et  usum  homines  hactenus  Iatui8se."t 

That  I  may  not,  however,  be  accused  of  resting  my  judgment  entire- 
ly upon  evidence  derived  from  Bacon's  writings,  it  may  be  proper  to 
considf^r,  more  particularly,  to  what  the  induction  of  AristoUe  really, 
amounted,  and  in  what  respects  it  coincided  with  that  to  which  Bacon 
has  extended  the  same  name. 

"  Our  belief  (says  Aristotle  in  one  passage)  is,  in  every  Instance  foun- 
^<  ded  either  on  syllogism  or  induction."  lo  which  observation  headds^ 
in  the  course  of  the  same  chapter,  that  **  induction  is  an  inference  drawn 
^  from  all  the  particulars  which  it  comprehends."^  It  is  manifest,  that, 
upon  this  occasion,  Aristotle  speaks  of  that  induction  which  Bacon,  in 
one  of  the  extracts  quoted  above,  describes  as  proceeding  by  simple 
enumeration;  and  which  he,  therefore,  pronounces  to  be  <' a  puerile 
^'  employment  of  the  mind,  and  a  mode  of  reasoning  leading  to  uncer- 
^  tain  conclusions." 

In  confirmation  of  Bacon's  remark,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention,  by  way 
of  ilhistration,  a  single  example;  which  example,  to  prevent  cavils>  I 
shall  borrow  from  oiie  of  the  highest  logical  authorities,— Dr.  Wallis  of 
Oxford. 

♦  Nov.  Org.  Lib.  u  Apb.  cv, 

t  Ck>gitsU  et  Vist.  The  short  tract  to  whk:h  Bscon  has  prefixed  this  title  con- 
tains a  suminsry  of  what  he  seems  to  have  considered  as  the  leading  tenets  of  bis 
philosophical  works.  It  is  one  of  the  most  highly  finished  of  all  his  pieces,  and  is 
^  marked  throughout  with  an  impressive  brevity  and  solemnity^  which  commands 
'  and  conceatratea  the  attention.  Nor  does  it  aifect  to  disguise  that  conscionsoess 
of  intellectttal  force,  which  might  be  expected  from  a  man  destined  to  fix  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  human  reaaoo.--/VaiiaM«s  Bacomu  me  ct^itamt,  &c.  he. 

4  First  AnalyUcs,  Chap.  »iii.  VoL  L  p.  126.    Edit.  Da  Val. 
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<'Id  an  inference  from  induetion,  (says  thU  learned  writer)  if  the  enn- 
<<  meration  be  complete^  the  evidence  will  be  equal  to  that  of  a  perfect 
^  sytlo^sBi  $  as  if  a  person  should  ai^ue,  that  all  the  planets  (the  Sun 
^  excepted)  borrow  their  light  from  the  Sun^  by  proving  this  separately 
<*  of  Saturn,  iupiteri  MarsyVenus,  Mercury,  and  the  Moon.  Itis^in 
^  fact,  a  syllogism  in  DarapHy  of  which  this  is  the  form : 

^  Saium^  JupUtr^  Mars^  Vmu8f  Mercury,  and  the  Moon,  each  barrow 

'<  their  light  from  the  Sun  : 
*^  But  thU  enumeration  comprthmda  all  the  Planete,  the  Sun  excepted: 
'<  Therefore  ail  the  Planets,  (the  Sun  excupted)  borrow  their  tight  from 

^theSun.'*^ 

If  the  object  of  Wallis  bad  been  to  expose  tbe  puerility  and  the  jprs- 
cariouenese  of  such  an  argument,  he  could  not  possibly  have  selected  a 
happier  illustration.  The  induction  of  Aristotle,  when  considered  in 
this  ligbty  is  indeed  a  fit  companion  for  his  syllogism ;  in  as  much,  as  nei- 
ther ean  possibly  advance  us  a  single  step  in  the  acquisition  of  new 
knowledge.  How  different  from  both  is  the  induction  of  Bacon,  which, 
instead  of  carrying  the  mind  round  in  the  same  circle  of  words,  leads  it 
from  the  past  to  ihe  futw  ,  from  the  known  to  the  unknown?^^ 

Dr.  Wallis  afterwards  very  justly  remarks,  *^  that  inductions  of  this 
^  sort  are  of  frequent  use  in  mathematical  demonstrations  ;  in  which, 
"  after  enumerating  all  the  possible  cases,  it  Is  proved,  that  the  propo- 
"  sition  in  question  is  true  of  each  of  these  considered  separately ;  and 
*^  the  general  conclusion  is  thence  drawn,  that  the  theorem  holds  uni*. 
^<  versally .    Thus,  if  it  were  shewn,  that,  in  alj  right-angled  triangles,"^ 

*  Institutio  Logica,  Lib.  iii.  cap.  15.  The  reasoning  employed  by  Wallis  to  shew- 
that  tbe  above  is  a  legitimate  syllogism  tn  Darapti,  affords  a  specimen  of  the  fa- 
cility with  which  a  logical  conjuror  can  transform  tbe  same  argument  into  the  most 
different  shapes.  **  Siqiiis  objiciat,  hunc  non  esse  legitimum  in  Darafiti  syllogis- 
mam,  eo  qucid  conclusionem  habeat  universalero  i  dicendum  erit  hanc  universalem 
qualis,  qualis  est)  esse  vnivertalem  coUeeHxMun  /  quae  wij^utari*  est.  Esique  vox 
omntfl  hie  loci  (quae  diet  aolet)  pars  CategwemoHca ;  u;pote  pars  termihl  mtnoris 
(ut  ex  minori  propoaitione  liquet)  qui  hie  est  (non  Planetae  sed)  ornnet  PUmetae 
('excepto  tole^J  seu  to  ta  coUectio  reliquorum  (excepto  sole)  Planeturum»  quae  co/- 
lectio  unica  est;  adeoque conclusio  tingtdarU.  Quae  quidem  (ut  singulares  aliae) 
quamvis  sit  proposifto  UtdverMoHt^  vi  materiae ;  non  tamen  talis  e%t  ut  non  possit 
esse  conclusio  in  tertia  figura.  Quippe  in  tertia  figura  quottes  minor  terminus,  seu 
praedicatum  minoris  propositionis  (adeoque  subjectum  concUisionis)  est  quid  sin- 
golare,  iiecesse  est  ut  conclasio  ea  sit  (yi  materiae,  non  formae)  ejusmodi  univer* 


In  justice  to  Dr.  Wallis,  it  is  proper  to  subjoin  to  these  quotations,  a  short  ex- 
tract from  the  dedication  prefix^l  to  tliis  treatise.—*^  Exempla  retineo,  quae  apud 
logicoa  trita  sunt :  ex  philosophia  quam  vocailt  Yeterem  et  Peripatcticam  petitu : 
quia  logicam  hie  trado,  et  quidem  Peripateticam  ;  non  naturalem  pbilosophiam. 
Adeoque,  de  quatuor  elementis  ;  de  lelluris  quiete  in  universi  medio ;  de  gravium 
motudeorsumy  leviumque  sursuro:  de  aeptenario  planetarum  numero,  alusqua: 
sic  loquor,  ^  loqui  solent  Peripatetic).*^ 

I 

fin  arte  judicandi  (ut  etiam  vulgoeceptum  est  aut  per  inductionem,  sut  per  SyU 
logismum  concluditur.  At  quatenus  ad  judicium,  quod  fit  per  inducticnem,  nihH 
esti  quod  nos  detinere  debeat ;  tmo  riqxddem  eodemqve  tnentia  opere  iUud  qtwd  quag' 
ritttr^gt  invemtttr  eijudieatw.^At  inductionis  formam  vitiosam  prorsus  valere  ju- 
bemus  ;  legitimam  ad  Xovum  Organum  remittimus."-- 'De  Aug.  Scieot.  Lib. 
Cap.  ir. 
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**  th«  ihi^e  tnangles  are  » qua  I  to  two  rifi:ht  anjrl^Sy  vtd  that  the  same 
^^  timig  is  true  ill  a  J)  arute  a»git*d,  aud  also  in  all  obtiJfi«^aDir^^<i  frian- 
<<  gl^i  I  it  would  nocesf^ariiy  iolluw«  that  in  evary  Cri«ngle  the  tlirre 
^'ao^le^are  fqual  to  two  rig^a  angles;  these  tKree  cases  oiaiu^tiy 
^  exhausting  ail  the  possible  vi^rieties  of  which  the  hypothesis  U  sus- 
*«  cepuble." 

My  chief  motive  for  intro<)uciiig  this  last  pap^a^e,  was  to  correct  aa 
jdea,  which  it  is  not  inipo^bihle,  way  have  coutrihutt*d  to  mislead  aoiae 
of  Wallii»*s  readers.  As  the  professed  de^igtl  of  the  treatise  in  question, 
was  to  expound  the  logic  of  Aristotle^  a^^reeably  to  ih«>  views  ol'il^  ori- 
ginal author ;  and  as  ail  ita  exaniples  and  ilkislrations  assume  as  truths 
the  P'Tipatotic  tenets,  it  was  not  unnatural  to  refer  to  thei>aine  v«iiera- 
ttrd  source,  the  few  incidental  reflections  with  which  Wallis  has  enrich- 
ed his  work  Of  this  miiober  is  the  forei^oing  remark.  whf<  h  differs  so 
very  widely  Iroui  Aristotle's  account  of  mathematical  induction,  that  I 
was  aniious  to  brin^jr  the  two  opinions  into  immediaie  contrast  The 
following  is  a  faithful  tranalatioa  from  Aristotle's  own  words  : 

*'  If  any  person  were  to  show*  by  particular  demonstrations,  that 
''  every  triangle, separately  considered,  the  equilateral,  the scaieney  and 
**  the  isosceles,  has  its  three  angles  eq-al  to  two  right  angieBf  be  wouJd 
*'  not,  there/ore,  know  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangJe  afe  equal  to 
^  two  right  aagiest  except  after  a  iopliiaiicai  manaer.  Nor  wottid  )ie 
*^  know  this  as  an  universal  property  of  a  triangle,  aHhough^  beMde 
^  these,  00  other  triangle  can  be  conceived  to  exist  $  for  he  does  not 
*'  know  that  it  belongs  to  it  qua  triangle :  Nor  that  it  bekmgs  to  every 
<^  triangle,  excepting  io  regard  to  number  $  his  knowledge  not  extend- 
^  *^  ing  to  it  as  a  property  of  the  genus,  although  it  is  impossible  that 
*  *^  there  should  be  an  individual  which  that  genus  does  not  include."* 
For  what  reason  Aristotle  shiMild  have  thought  of  applying  to  such 
indU'tion  as  this  the  epithet  •ofihMtieal  H  is  difficult  to  conje 'tore. 
That  it  is  more  tedious,  and  therefore  less  elegant  than  a  general  de- 
monstration of  the  same  theorem,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  it  is  not  on 
that  account  the  \cu  logical,  nor  in  point  of  form,  the  less  rigorously 
geometrical  It  is,  indeed,  precisely  on  the  same  Gaoting  with  the 
proof  of  every  mathematical  proposition  which  has  not  yet  been  pushed 
to  the  utmost  possible  limit  of  generalizntion. 

It  is  somewhat  curiou^,  that  this  hypothetical  example  of  Aristotle 
is  recorded  as  a  historical  fact  by  Procius,  In  his  cooimentary  on  Euclid. 
*'  One  person  we  are  told  (I  quote  the  words  of  Mr  Maclaurin)  disco- 
'*  vered,  that  the  three  angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle  are  equal  to 

*  Ai«  rsvr«  sv^  •?  ris Vf<||i  »«#  ff»«0vsv  rs  r^tymff  mwinfti  a 
^i«  f  irt^m    dn   /»•   •f$tn  t;gii  SKMrrsf^   r«  i rswAiv^«f  ;^«ff  <f ,  «iSf 

(''•P.  «i  ftL9  rsp  rt^irrf»#p  r^9W09  0»it  «i»l«A«v  r^iywftp,  •v^  ff<  pLtt^if 
f*"ri  wm^m  rmvrm  r^ty^fw  irtff'  •»  y«f » |l  t^'V^p^p  •i/ff*  9tfi§  v«p 
^f <y«rf«p  «AA'  fi  »«r  m^i$ft.0f'  ft«r'  rilipc  tt  •»  sr^p,  mmt  1 1  yia't*  frrip 
•  •»»  9iit, — Anal)t.  Pu&iei    Lib  i.  Cap    v. 

I  ii^  w  . .  ii<ier«d  ihe  last  clau&e  according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment ;  bat  in 
casir  of  any  misapprehension  on  my  part,  I  have  transcribed  tlic  au thorns  words. 
It  muy  be  proper  t'  mention*  that  tliis  illustration  is  noi  produced  by  Aristotle  ss 
an  instance  of  induction ,-  but  it  obviously  fulls  under  his  own  definition  of  it,  and 
is  accordingly  consideiedin  thai  i.ght  by  Dr.  Waitis. 
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^<  two  rig^ht  angles  9  another  went  farther,  and  shewed  the  eame  thing 
«<  ofiho^e  that  have  two  6tdes  equals  and  are  called  fsoscelet  triangles : 
"  aod  it  was  a  third  that  found  that  the  theorem  was  general^  and  ex- 
*<  tended  to  triangles  of  all  sorts.  In  like  manner,  when  the  science 
'^  was  further  advauced,  and  they  came  to  treat  of  the  conic  secttons» 
*^  the  plaue  of  the  &<>ction  was  always  supposed  perpendicular  to  the 
^^  i»ide  a(  the  cone ;  the  parabola  was  the^only  section  that  was  consider- 
^'  ed  iu  the  right-angled  cone,  the  ellipse  in  the  acute  angled  cone,  and 
^'  the  hyperbola  in  the  oblusenaQgled.  From  these  three  sortie  of  ooueSy 
^^  the  figures  of  the  sections  had  their  names  for  a  conj»iderable  time ; 
<*  till,  at  lengthy  Apollonius  shewed  th»t  they  might  all  be  cnt  out  of 
^^  any  one  cone,  and,  by  this  discovery,  merited  in  those  days  the  appel« 
"  laiion  of  the  Gri'at  Geom(«triciaB  "• 

It  would  appear,  therelbrf,  ihat,  in  mathematics,  an  induotive  infe* 
rence  may  not  only  he  demonstratively  certain,  but  that  it  is  a  nalnral, 
and  sometimes  perhaps  a  necessary  step  in  the  generalization  of  our 
knowledge.  And  yet  it  b  one  of  the  most  unexceptionable  inductive 
conclusions  in  this  science  (the  onlv  science  in  which  it  is  eat^y  to  con- 
ceive an  enumeration  which  excludes  the  possibility  of  any  addition) 
that  Aristotle  has  spoken,— as  a  conckision  resting  on  sophistical  evi« 
dence. 

So  much  with  respect  to  AristotleV  tndtidton,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  enumeration  is  coraptete. 

In  cases  where  the  enumeration  is  Imperfect,  Dr.  Wallis  afterwards 
observes,  *^  That  our  conclasion  can  only  amount  to  a  probability  or  to 
<^  a  conjecture ;  and  is  always  liable  to  be  overturned  by  an  tfts^ancs 
«  to  the  contrary.'*  He  observes  also  *'  That  this  sort  of  reasoning  is 
<^  the  principal  invtrument  of  investigation  in  what  is  now  called  experi" 
^  mental  pkUosophy  ;  in  which,  by  observing  and  examining  partiru- 
^  lars,  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  universal  truths.'^t  All  this  is 
clearly  and  correctly  expressed  ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  is 
the  laiig^uage  of  a  writer  trained  in  the  schools  oi  Bacon  and  of  Newton. 

Even,  however,  the  ind^iction  here  described  by  Dr.  Wallis,  fails 
greatly  short  of  the  method  of  philosophizing  pointed  out  in  the  Novum 
Organon,  It  coincides  exartly  with  those  empirical  inferences  from 
mere  experience,  of  which  Bacon  entertained  such  slender  hopes  for 
the  advancement  of  science.  ^*  Restat  experientia  niera ;  quae  fI  oc- 
**  currat,  census;  si  quaesita  sit,  experimentum  noroinatur.  Ifoc  au- 
^  tem  experientiae  genus  nihil  alitid  est,  quam  mere  palpatio,  quail  ho- 
**  mines  noctu  utuntur,  omnia  pertentando,  si  forte  in  recta  m  viam  In- 
'^  cidere  detur ;  quibus  multo  satius  et  consuttius  foret,  diem  prae^tolari 
**  aut  lumen  accendere,  detnceps  viam  inire.  At  contra,  verus  experi- 
**  entiae  ordo  primo  lumen  a^cendit,  deinde  per  lumen  iter  demonstrate 
'*  iucipiendo  ab  experientia  ordinate  et  digesta,  et  mini  me  praepostera 
^^  aut  erratica,  atque  ex  ea  educendo  axiomata,  atque  ex  axiomatibus 
^  constiiutis  rursus  experimenta  nova,  quum  nee  verbum  divinnm  In 
'^  rerum  raassam  absque  ordine  operatum  sit."|: 

^  Account  of  Sir  I,  Newton's  Phil.  Discoveries,  Book  i.  Chap.  v. 

f  Institutio  Logica.^See  the  Chapter  De  Inductione  et  Exemplo. 

^Nov.  Org.  A|ih.  IzxziL 
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It  if  a  coxnmon  mistake,  in  the  b^cal  phraseolo^  of  the  present 
timesi  to  confound  the  words  experience  and  induction  as  convertible 
terms*  There  is,  indeed,  between  them  a  very  close  affinity;  in  as 
much  as  it  is  on  experience  alone  that  every  legitimate  induction  roust 
be  raised.  The  process  of  induction  therefore  presupposes  that  of  ex* 
perience  ;  but,  according  to  Bacon's  views,  the  process  of  experience 
does  by  no  means  imply  any  idea  of  induction.  Of  this  method,  Bacon 
has  repeatedly  said,  that  it  proceeds  ^'  by  means  of  rejections  aiid  ex- 
<*  elusions"  (that  is,  to  adopt  the  phraseology  of  the  Newtonians,  in  the 
way  of  analysie)  to  aeparate  or  decompose  nature ;  so  as  to  arrive  at 
those  axioms  or  general  laws,  from  which  we  may  infer  (in  the  way  of 
synthesis)  other  particulars  formerly  unknown  to  u<s,  and  perhaps  pla- 
ced beyond  the  reach  of  our  direct  examination.f 

But  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  has  been  already  said  to  enable 
my  readers  to  judge,  how  far  the  assertion  is  correct,  that  the  induction 
oi  Bacon  was  well  known  to  Aristotle.  Whether  it  be  yet  toeil  known 
to  all  his  commentators,  is  a  different  question ;  with  the  discussion  of 
which  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  interrupt  any  longer  the  progress 
of  my  work. 

SECTION  in. 

Of  the  Import  of  tlie  Words  Analysis  and  Synthesis,  in  the  lAngusge  of  Modem 

PhiloM>phy« 

As  the  words  Analysis  and  Syntliesis  are  now  become  of  constant  and 
necessary  use  in  all  the  different  departments  of  knowledge ;  and  as 
there  is  reason  to  suspect,  that  they  are  often  employed  without  due 
attention  to  the  various  modifications  of  their  import,  which  must  be  the' 
consequence  of  this  variety  in  their  applications, — it  may  be  proper,  be- 
fore proceeding  farther,  to  illustrate,  by  a  few  examples,  their  true  lo- 
gical meaning  in  those  branches  of  science  to  which  I  have  the  most 
frequent  occasions  to  refer  in  the  course  of  these  inquiries.  I  begin 
with  some  remarks  on  their  primary  signi&cation  in  thai  science^  from 
which  they  have  been  transferred  by  the  moderns  to  Physics,  to  Che- 
mistry, and  to  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 

*  **^Let  it  always  be  remembered,  that  the  author  who  first  taug^ht  this  doctrine 
Cthat  the  true  mi  of  retuoning  it  nothing  but  a  language  accurately  defined  and 
ekilfully  arranged, J  had  previously  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  all  oar  notions,  as 
well  as  the  signs  by  which  they  are  expressed,  originate  in  perceptions  of  sense; 
and  that  the  principles  on  which  languages  are  first  constructed,  as  well  as  every 
step  in  their  progress  to  perfection,  all  ultimately  depend  on  inductiotu/rtm  •beer* 
TaHon  i  in  one  -mordt  on  experience  merely,** — Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Politics  by 
Gillies,  Vol.  I.  pp.  94, 95. 

In  the  latter  of  these  pages,  I  ob^rrve  the  following  sentence,  which  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  shew  what  notion  the  Aristotelians  still  annex  to  the  word  under  con* 
sideration.  *^  Every  kind  of  reasoning  is  carried  on  either  by  syllogism  or  by  in- 
duction ;  the  former  proving  to  us,  that  a  particular  proposition  is  true,  because 
it  is  deducible  from  a  ^neral  one,  already  known  to  us  ;  and  the  latter  demon* 
■trating  a  general  tnitli,  because  it  holds  in  all  particular  cases.'* 

It  is  obvious,  that  this  species  of  induction  never  can  be  of  the  slightest  use  in 
the  study  of  nature,  where  the  phenomena  which  it  is  our  aim  to  classify  under 
their  general  laws,  are,  in  respect  of  number,  if  not  infinite,  at  least  iocalculable 
and  incomprehensible  by  our  faculties. 

t  Nov.  Org.  Aph.  cv,  cii. 
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I. 

Preliminary  obiervat'toos  on  the  Analysis  and  Synthesis  of  the  Greek  Geometri' 

^  cians. 

It  appears  from  a  very  interesting  relic  of  an  ancient  writer,*  that, 
among  the  Greek  geometricians,  two  different  sorts  of  analysis  were 
employed  as  aids  or  guides  to  the  inventive  powers;  the  one  adapted  to 
the  solution  of  problems }  the  other  to  the  demonstration  of  theorems. 
Of  the  former  of  these,  many  beautiful  exemplifications  have  been  long 
in  the  hands  of  mathematical  students ;  and  of  the  latter,  (which  has 
drawn  much  less  attention  in  modern  times)  a  satisfactory  idea  may  be 
formed  from  a  series  of  propositions  published  at  Edinburgh  about  fifty 
y^ars  ago.f  I  do  not,  however,  know,  that  any  person  has  yet  turned 
his  thoughts  to  an  examination  of  the  deep  and  subtle  logic  displayed  in 
these  analytical  investigations  ;  although  it  is  a  subject  well  worth  the 
studv.  of  those  who  delight  in  tracing  the  steps  by  which  the  mind  pro- 
ceeds in  pursuit  of  scientific  discoveries.  This  desideratum  it  is  not  my 
present  purpose  to  make  any  attempt  to  supply ;  but  only  to  convey 
such  general  notions  as  may  prevent  my  readers  from  falling  into  the 
common  error,  of  confounding  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  ue  Greek 
Geometry,  with  the  analysis  ard  synthesis  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy. 
In  the  arrangements  of  the  following  hints,  I  shall  consider,  in  the 
first  place,  the  nature  and  use  of  analysis  in  investigating  the  demon- 
stration of  theorems. — For  such  an  application  of  it,  various  occasions 
must  be  constantly  presenting  themselves  to  every  geometer ; — when 
engaged,  for  example,  in  the  search  of  more  elegant  modes  of  de^on- 
'  strating  propositions  previously  brought  to  light ;  or  in  ascertaining  the 
truth  of  dubious  theorems,  which;  from  analogy,  or  other  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, possess  a  degree  of  verisimilitude  sufficient  to  irouse  the  cu* 
riosity. 

In  order  to  make  myself  intelligible  to  those  who  are  acquainted  only 
with  that  form  of  reasoning  which  is  used  by  Euclid,  it  is  necessary  to 
remind  them  that  the  enunciation  of  every  mathematical  proposition 
consists  of  two  parts.  In  the  first  place,  certain  suppositions  are  made ; 
and  secondly  a  certain  consequence  is  affirmed  to  follow  from  these 
suppositions.  In  all  the  demonstrations  which  are  to  be  found  in  Eu- 
clid's Elements  (with  the  exception  of  the  small  number  of  indirect  de- 
monstrations,) the  particulars  involved  in  the  hypothetical  part  of  the 
enunciation  are  assumed  as  the  principles  of  our  reasoning;  and  from 
these  principles,  a  series  or  chain  of  consequences  is,  link  by  link,  de- 
duced, till  we  at  last  arrive  at  the  conclusion  which  the  enunciation  of 
the  proposition  asserted  as  a  truth.  A  demonstration  of  this  kind  is 
called  a  Synthetical  demonstration. 

Suppose  now,  that  I  arrange  the  steps  of  my  reasoning  in  the  reverse 
order;  that  I  assume  hypothetically  the  truth  of  the  proposition  ^hich  I 

^  Preface  to  the  seventh  book  of  the  Mathematical  Collections  of  Pappus 
Alexandrinua.  An  extract  from  tlie  Latin  version  of  it  by  Dr.  Halley  may  be 
ibund  in  note  (P.) 

t  Prapositiones  Geome^icae  More  Vetemm  Demonstratae.  Anctoie  Matthaso 
Stewart,  8.  T.  P.  Matheseos4n  Academia  Bdinensi  Professore,  1763. 
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wish  to  demonstrafe,  and  proceed  (o  deduce  from  this  assumption,  as  a 
principle,  iho  diflfHrent  consequences  to  which  it  leads.  If,  in  this  de- 
duct fon,  I  arrive  at  a  cbnsequence  which  I  already  know  to  be  true,  I 
contiude  H'ilh  confidence,  that  the  principle  from  which  it  was  deduced 
is  likewise  true.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  arrive  at  a  cxinsequeace, 
which  I  know  to  he  false,  I  conclude,  t^at  the  principle  or  assumption 
on  which  my  reat^onioor  has  proceeded  i»  false  also. — Such  a  demonstra- 
ttoti  of  the  truth  ot  falsity  of  a  proposition  is  called  ah  Analytical  de- 
nioiisiratron. 

According  to  these  definitions  of  Analysis  and  Synlhes!?,  tho.<«  de- 
monstrations in  Euclid  which  prove  a  proposition  to  be  truo  by  shew- 
ing:, that  the  *'ontrary  Supposition  leads  to  som*-  absurd  inference,  are, 
properly  speaking,  analytical  processes  of  reasoni-g. — In  everff  rase,  the 
cotiChisivenesd  of  an  arralyficiil  proof  rests  n  this  general  maxim,  That 
truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself;  that  a  supposition  which  leads^ 
by  a  concatenation  of  mathematical  deductions,  to  a  con^eqoence  which 
b  true,  must  itself  he  true;  and  that  what  necewsarily  I  ivolves  a  conse- 
quence whi«  h  is  absurd  or  impossible,  must  itself  be  false 

It  is  evident,  that,  when  we  are  dciuonstratin^  a  proposition  witH  a 
view  to  convince  another  of  its  truth,  the  synth(»iic  forni  of  reasoning  is 
the  more  natural  and  pleasing  of  the  two  ;  as  it  leads  the  understanding' 
directly  from  known  truths  to  such  as  are  unknown.  When  a  prop»^»i- 
tion,  however,  is  doubtful,  a  >d  we  wish  to  satisfy  our  own  minds  wilh 
respect  to  it ;  or  when  we  wish  to  discover  a  new  method  of  deraoh- 
Btrating  a  theorem  previously  ascertained  to  be  true ;  it  y^U\  be  found 
(as  i  already  hinted )  far  more  convenient  to  conduct  the  investigation 
analytically.  The  justness  of  this  remark  is  universally  acknowledged 
by  all  who  have  ever  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  mathernaticai  inqui- 
ries ;  and  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  has  the  cuhosttj  to  make 
the  experiment.  It  is  not,  however,  so  easy  to  point  out  the  principle  on 
wtiich  this  remarkable  difference  between  these  two  opposiie'lnteJlec- 
tual  processes  depends.  The  suggestions  which  I  am  now  to  offer  ap- 
pear to  myself  to  touch  upon  the  most  essential  circumstance ;  but  I  am 
perfectly  aware  that  they  by  no  means  amount  to  a  complete  solution 
of  the  difficulty. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  then,  either  tliat  a  new^  demonstration  is  requir- 
ed of  an  old  theorem  ;  or,  that  a  new  and  doubtful  theorem  is  propos- 
ed as  a  subject  of  examination,  fn  what  manner  shall  I  set  to  work,' in 
order  to  discover  the  necessary  media  of  proof? — From  the  hypoiheii»al 
pari  of  the  enunciation,  it  is  probable,  that  a  great  variety  of  different 
consequences  may  be  immediately  deducibie;  from  each  of  which  con-* 
sequences,  a  series  of  other  consequences  will  follow :  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  possible,  that  only  one  or  two  of  these  trains  of  reasoning  may 
lead  the  way  to  the  truth  which  I  tvish  to  demonstrate.  By  What  rule  am 
I  to  be  guided  by  selecting  the  Hue  of  deduction  which  I  am  here  to' 
pursue  ?  The  only  expedient  which  seems  to  present  itself,  U  merely 
tentative  or  experimental ;  to  assume  successi%'ely  all  the  different- 
proximate  consequcticss  as  the  first  link  of  the  chain,  and  to  follow  out 
the  deduction  from  each  of  them,  till  1,  at  last,  find  my  self  conducted  to 
the  truth  which  1  am  anxious  to  reach.  According  to  ttie  supposition,  I 
merely  grope  my  way  in  the  dark,  without  rule  or  method  ?  the  object 
I  am  in  quest  of,  may,  after  all  my  labouo  elude  ray  search  $  and  even, 
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if  I  should  be  so  fortanate  as  to  attain  it,  my  success  affords  me  no  lights 
whatever  to  guide  me  in  future  on  a  similar  ocqasion. 

Suppose  now  that  I  reverse  this  order,  and  prosecute  the  investigpa* 
tion  analytically ;  assuming  (agreeably  to  the  explanation  already  giv- 
en)  the  proposition  to  be  true,  and  attempting  from  this  suppoaitton,  to 
deduce  some  acknowledged  truth  as  a  necessary  ronsequence.  I  have 
here  one  fixed  point  from  which  I  am  to  set  ont ;  or,  in  other  words^ 
one  specific  jmnctjp^  or  datum  from  which  all  my  consequences  are  ta 
be  deduced  ;  while  It  is  perfectly  immaterial  in  what  particular  conclu* 
sion  my  deduction  terminates,  provided  this  conclusion  be  previously 
known  to  be  true*  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  limited  as  before,  to  ima 
conclusion  exclusively ^  and  left  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  where  to  Asgvs 
the  investigation.  1  have  one  single  supposition  marked  out  to  me, 
from  which  my  departure  must  necessarily  be  taken ;  while  at  the  same 
time,  the  path  which  I  fnllow»  may  terminate  vidth  equal  advantage 
in  a  variety  of  different  conclusions.  lu  the  former  case,  the  procedure 
of  the  understanding  bears  some  analogy  to  that  of  a  foreign  spy,  landed 
in  a  remote  corner  of  this  island,  and  lef\  to  explore  by  his  own  saga- 
city the  road  to  London.  In  the  latter  «*ase,  it  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  an  inhabitant  oi  the  metropolis,  who  wished  to  effect  an  escape, 
by  any  one  of  our  sea-ports,  to  th^  continent.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add,  that  as  this  fugitive,  should  he  happen,  after  reaching  the 
coast  to  alter  his  intentions, — would  easily  retrace  the  way  to  his  own 
home ;  so  the  geometer,  when  he  has  once  obtained  a  conclusion  ta 
manifest  harmony  with  the  known  principles  of  his  science,  has  only  to 
return  upon  his  own  steps,  (coeca  regent  Jilo  vesHgiaJ  in  order  to  con- 
vert hU  analysis  into  a  direct  synthetical  proof 

A  palpable  and  familiar  illustration  (at  least  in  some  of  the  most  es* 
aential  points)  of  the  relation  in  which  the  two  methods  now  described 
stand  to  each  other,  is  presented  to  us  by  the  operation  of  unloosing  a 
difficultjkiiot,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  process  by  which  it  was 
formed.  Ttie  illustration  appears  to  me  to  be  the  more  apposite,  that 
Phave  no  doubt  it  was  this  very  analogy,  which  suggested  to  the  Greek 
geometers  the  metaphorical  expressions  otanalysis  and  of  soluHon  which) 
they  have  transmitted  to  the  philosophical  language  of  modern  times. 

Suppose  a  knot,  of  a  very  artificial  ^construction,  to  be  put  into  my 
hands  as  an  exercise  for  my  ingenuity,  and  that  I  was  required  to  in- 
vestigate a  rule,  which  others,  as  well  as  myself,  might  be  able  to  fol- 
low In  practice,  for  making  knots  of  the  same  sort,  f  f  I  were  to  pro* 
ceed  in  this  attempt,  according  to  the  spirit  of  a  geometrkal  synikesie, 
I  should  have  to  tr>',  one  aUer  another,  all  the  various  experiments 
which  my  fancy  could  devise,  till  1  had,  at  last  hit  upon  the  paricular 
knot  I  was  anxious  to  tie.  Such  a  process,  however,  would  evidently 
be  so  completely  tentative,  and  its  final  success  would,  after  all,  be  sO 
extremely  doubtful,  that  common  sense  could  not  fail  to  suggest  imme- 
diately the  idea,  of  tracing  the  knot  through  all  the  various  complica* 
lioos  of  its  progress,  by  cautiously  undoing  or  unknitting  each  successive 
tarn  of  the  thread  in  a  retrograde  order,  from  the  last  to  the^rs^  After 
gaining  thh  Jirst  step,  were  ail  the  former  complications  restored  again, 
by  an  inverse  repetition  of  the  same  operations  which  I  had  perform^ 
in  undoing  them,  an  infallible  rule  would  be  obtained  for  solfing  the 
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problem  originally  proposed ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  some  address  or 
dexterity»  in  the  practice  of  the  ^eneraZ  method^  probably  gained,  which 
would  encourage  me  to  undertake,  upon  future  occasions,  still  more 
arduous  tasks  of  a  similar  description.  The  parallel  between  this  ob- 
vious suggestion  of  reason,  andsthe  refined  logic  of  the  Greek  analysis^ 
undoubtedly  fails  in  several  particulars;  but  both- proceed  so  much  on 
the  same  cardinal  principle,  as  to  account  sufficiently  for  a  transference 
of  the  same  expressions  from  the  one  to  the  other.  That  this  transfer- 
ence has  actually  taken  place  in  the  instance  now  under  consideration, 
the  literal  and  primitive  import  of  the  words  •»«  and  Ave-ic,  affords  as 
strong  presumptive  evidence  as  can  well  be  expected  in  any  etymolo- 
gical speculation. 

In  applying  the  method  of  ^alysis  to  geometrical  problems,  the  in- 
vestigation begins  by  supposing  the  problem  to  be  solved ;  after  which, 
a  chain  of  consequences  is  deduced  from  thi^  supposition,  terminating 
at  last  in  a  conclusion,  which  either  resolves  into  another  problem,  pre- 
viously known  to  be  within  the  reach  of  our  resources ;  or  which  in- 
volves an  operation  known  to  be  impracticable.  In  the  former  case,  all 
that  remains  to  be  done*  is  to  refer  to  the  construction  of  the  problem  in 
which  the  analysis  terminates  ;  and  then  by  reversing  our  steps,  to  "de- 
monstrate synthetically,  that  this  construction  fulfils  all  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  in  question.  If  it  should  appear,  in  the  course  of  the 
composition,  that  in  certain  cases  the  problem  is  possible,  and  in  others 
not,  the  specification  of  these  different  cases,  (called  by  the  Greek  geo- 
meters the  iu(t9rfA%^  or  determination)  becomes  an  indispensable  re- 
quisite towards  a  complete  solution. 

The  utility  of  the  ancient  analysis,  in  facilitating  the  solution  of  pro- 
blems, is  still  more  manifest  than  in  facilitating  the  demonstration  of  the- 
orems; and,  in  all  probability,  was  perceived  by  mathematicians  at  an 
earlter  period.  The  steps  by  which  it  proceeds  in  quest  of  the  thing 
sought,  are  faithfully  copied  (as  might  be  easily  shcivn)  from  that^natural 
logic  which  a  sagacious  mind  would  employ  in  similar  circumstances;  Anil 
are,  in  fact,  but  a  scientific  application  of  certain  rules  of  method,  col- 
lected from  the  successful  invebtigations  of  men  who  were  guided  mere- 
ly by  the  light  of  common  sense.  The  same  observation  may  be  applied 
to  the  analytical  processes  of  the  algebraical  art. 

In  order  to  increase,  as  far  as  the  state  of  mathematical  science  then 

Permitted,  the  powers  of  their  analysis,  the  ancients,  as  appears  from 
appus,  wrote  thirty-three  different  treatises,  (known  among  mathe- 
matirians  by  the  name  of  rtsr^s  mfmXvfjuif^^)  of  which  number  there 
are  twenty-four  books,  whereof  Pappus  has  particularly  described  the 
subjects  and  the  contents.  In  what  manner  sonu  of  these  were  instru- 
mental in  accomplistiing  their  purpose,  has  been  fully  explained  by  dif« 
ferent  modern  writers ;  particularly  by  the  late  very  learned  Dr.  Simson 
of  Glasgow.  Of  Euclid's  Data^  (f»r  example)  the  first  in  order  of  those 
enumerated  by  Pappus,  he  observes,  that  '^  it  is  of  the  most  general 
'^  and  necessary  use  in  the  solution  of  problems  of  every  kind;  aftd  that 
^'  whoever  tries  to  investigate  the  solutions  of  problems  geometrically^ 
^'  will  soon  find  this  to  be  true ;  for  the  analysis  of  a  problem  requires, 
^^  that  consequences  be  drawn  from  the  things  that  are  gvnen^  until  the 
*<  thing  that  is  sought  be  shewn  to  be  giom  also.  Now  supposing  that 
'^  the  uaia  were  not  extant,  these  consequences  must^  in  every  paurti- 
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'<  cular  instance,  be  found  out  and  demonstrated  from  the  things  given 
*'  in  the  enunciation  of  the  problem  ;  whereas  the  possession  of  this  ele* 
'^.inentary  book  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any  thing  more  than  a  re 
*'  ference  to  the  propositions  which  it  contains. *'*« 

With  respect  to  some  of  the  other  books  mentioned  by  Pappus,  it  is 
remarked  by  Dr.  Simson's  biographeri  that  ^  they  relate  to  general 
<^  problems  of  frequent  recurrence  in  geometrical  investigations :  and 
<^  that  their  use  was  for  the  more  immediate  solution  of  any  proposed 
<'  geometrical  problem,  which  could  be  easily  reduced  to  a  particular 
a  case  of  any  one  of  them.  By  such  a  reduction,  the  problem  was  con** 
''  sidered  as  I'ully  resolved  ;  because  it  was  then  necessary  only  to  ap- 
^'  ply  the  analysis,  composition,  and  determination  of  that  case  of  the 
^  general  problem,  to  this  particular  problem  which  it  was  shewn  to 
"  comprehend. ^t 

From  these  quotations  it  manifestly  appears,  that  the  greater  part  ot 
what  was  formerly  said  of  the  utility  of  analysis  in  investigating  the  de* 
monstration  of  theorems,  is  applicable,  miUatis  mutandis  to  its  employ- 
ment in  the  solution  of  problems.  It  appears  farther,  that  one  great  aim 
of  t^e  subsidiary  books,  comprehended  under  the  title  of  r«T«<  •v«Av«- 
M^f$  was  to  multiply  the  number  of  such  conclusions  as  might  secure  to. 
the  geometer  a  legitimate  syutbetical  demonstration,  by  returning  back- 
wards, step  by  step,  from  a  known  or  elementary  construction.  The 
obvious  effect  of  this  was,  at  once  to  abridge  the  analytical  process^ 
and  to  enlarge  its  resources;-— on  a  principle  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  increased  Tacllities  which  a  fugitive  from  great  Britain  would  gain, 
\n  consequence  of  the  multiplication  of  our  sea  ports. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  immense  aids  afforded  to  the  geo- 
meter by  the  ancient  analysis,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  it  altogether 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  ingenuity  and  invention.  It  diminishes,  in- 
deed, to  a  wonderful  degree,  the  number  of  his  tentative  experiments, 
and  of  the  paths  by  which  be  might  go  astray  ;|  but  (not  to  mention 
the  firospeciive  address  which  it  supposes,  in  preparing  the  way  for  the 
subsequent  investigation,  by  a  suitable  construction  of  the  diagram,)  it 
leaves  mucb  to  be  supplied,  at  every  step  by  sagacity  and  practical 
skill ;  nor  does  the  knowledge  of  it,  till  disciplined  and  perfected  by  long 
habit,  tall  under  the  description  of  that  ivfstfcti  •f«Atm»9  which  is 
justly  represented  by  an  old  Greek  writer,^  as  an  acquisition  of  greater 
value  th^n  the  most  extensive  acquaintance  with  particular  mathemati- 
cal truths. 

*  Letter  from  Dr.  Simaon  to  George  Lewis  Scott,  Esq  published  by  Dr.  Traill. 
See  his  Account  of  Dr.  Simson^s  Life  and  Writings,  p.  118. 

t  Ibid.  pp.  159, 160. 

t ''Nihil  a  vera  et  genaina  analyst  magis  distat,  nihil  nagis  abhorret,  quam 
tetandi  methodus ;  banc  enim  amovere  et  certissima  via  ad  quaesitum  perducere^ 
praecipuus  est  analyseos  finis.^^ 

Extract  from  a  MS.  of  Dr.  Simson,  published  by  Dr.  TraiU.  See  his  Account* 
fee.  p.  127. 

%  See  the  preface  of  Marinas  to  Euclid^s  Data.  In  the  Preface  to  the  ^tli  book 
of  Pappus,  the  same  idea  is  tJEpressed  by  the  phrase  f9f0fMf  t^^trtnt. 
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'  Aceoi^air  tt>  the  opinioii  of  a  HHxlerrr  geomHer  and  philow>|ilier  of 
the  flftt'  emioence,  the  genius  I  bus  displaved  in  conducting  the  ^- 
praarJui  to  a  preconceived  mathematirBl  conclumn,  is  of  a  far  higher 
ordPT  than  that  which  is  evinced  by  the  discovery  of  new  theoreois. 
**  Lonee  i^ablimiorift  Ingenii  ett  (says  Qalileo)  aiient  Problematis,  «iio- 
<*  dftiioy  aut  o«leaiid  Theoreinatis,  quam  iiovi  cujaspiaai  inventio  ;htfec 
^  qoippe  fortunae  in  incertum  va^antibos '  obviae  plerumque  esse  so- 
^Ment;  lou  vefo  ilia  qnanta  est,  studiossimacn  attentae  mentis,  *  in 
^  unum  aliquem  scopoofi' colli  mantis,  rattoneni  exposcit.*^  Of  thejuat- 
ness  of  this  observation,  on  the  whole,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  have  oa- 
ly  to  add  to  it,  by  way  of  comment,  that  it  is  chiefly  while  engaged  in 
the  steady  pursuit  of  a  particular  object  that  those  discoveries  whioh 
arecomoionly  considered  as  entirety  accidental,*  are  most  likely  to  f>re« 
tent  themselves  to  the  geometer.  It  i«  the  methodical  enquirer  alone, 
who  is  entitled  to  expect  such  fortunate  occurrences  as  GalHeb  speaks 
of}  and  whatever  invention  appears  as  a*  characteristtcal  quality  of  the 
mind,  we  may  he  assured,  that  something  more  than  chance  has  oan* 
tributed  to  its  success-  Ou  this  occasion,  the  fine  and  <deep  reflection  of 
Fentenelle  win  be  found  to  apply  with  peculiar  force :  <^  (k9  hasmrds 
n$  sont  fuspour  ceux  qmyoueni  bUn*^ 


ir. 

Criticsl  Remsriu  en  the  vigue  V^e»  among  Modem  Writers,  of  the  Tenas  Analy- 
.    ais  and  Synthesis, 

Thb  foregoing  observations  on  the  Jndtif$i$  and  SfpMesii  of  the  Greek 
^eomeiers  may,  at  first  sighti  appear  somewhat  out  of  place,  in  a  dis* 
quibi( ion  concerning  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  Inductive  Lo^ic.  As 
it  war.  however,  from  the  Mathematical  sciences,  that  these  words  ware 
ooiift'flsedly  borrowed  by  the.eaper|mental  inquirers  of  the  Newtonian 
School,  an  attempt  to  illustrate  their  original  te(*.hnical  import  seeifieil  ta 
form  a  necessary  Introduction  to  the  fttnctures,  which  1  am  about  to  of- 
fer, on  the  loosp  and  inconsistent  applications  of  them,  so  frequent  in  the 
logical  phyaseolofy  of  the  psesent  times. 

Sir  Isaac  Nt  wtou  himself  has  in  one  of  his  Queries,  fairly  brought  la* 
to  coo»parisoB  the  Mathematical  and  the  Physical  4nalym%  as  if  the 
worti,  m  both  cases,  conveyed  the  saibe  idea.  *'  An  in  Mathtfnatki^  so 
<'  in  Natural  Philosophy  the  investigation  of  difficult  things  by  ths  mstkod 
<<  of  Analysis^  ought  wtr  to  prsude  the  method  if  ComposHion:  This'an- 
<^  alysis  consists  in  making  experiments  and  observations,  and  in  draw* 
*^  lag  conclusions  from  them  by  induction,  and  admitting  of  no  objections 
^  against  the  conclusions,  hut  such  as  are  taken  firi>m  ezperiinents,  or 
^'  rather  certain  truths  For  hypotheses  are  not  to  be  regarded  \n  ex- 
^^  perimental  philosophy.  And  although  the  ai^uing  ftom  experiments 
**•  and  observations  by  induction  be  no  demonstration  of  general  condu- 
^.  sions ;  yet  it  is  the  best  way  of  ai^^uing  w/iich  the  nature  of  things  ad- 

*  Not  having  the  works  of  Galileo  at  hand^  I  quote  tliis  passage  on  the  authori- 
ty of  Guido  Grandi  who  has  introduced  it  in  the  preface  to  his  demonstration  of 
HuyghenV  Thcotrififl  •oncenuag  the  Logarithmic  Une.^Vid.  Hugenii  Opera 
Reiiqua.  Tom.  I.  p.  43.  ^^  •        -i- 
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^  mits^f,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  so  flouch  the  •troagtr,  by  how 
^  much  the  indiictkHi  is  more  geocrat.  And  if  no  exe«ptioo  occur  from 
*<  phenomena,  the  coaclusion  may  be  pronounced  senerally.  But  if 
^  at  any  tiaie  aflerwardsi  any  exception  shall  occur  from  experiments; 
^<  it  may  then  begin  to  be  pronounced,  with  such  exceptions  as  occur. 
^  By  this  way  of  analysis  we  mav  proceed  from  compounds  to  ingredi- 
^  ents ;  and  froiii  motions  to  the  forces  producing  them }  and,  in  general, 
<^  from  effects  to  their  causes ;  and  from  particular  causes  to  mf»re  gene- 
^  ral  ones,  tilt  the  argument  end  in  the  most  general.  This  is  the  method 
^*  of  analysis.  And  the  synthesis  consists  in  assuOiing  the  cauees  discoir- 
**  ered,  and  established  as  principles,  and  by  them  explaining  thephe- 
f'  nomena  proceeding  from  them,  and  proving  the  explanations."* 

It  is  to  the  filrst  sentefice  of  this  extract  (which  has  been  repeated 
over  and  over  fay  subsequent  writers)  that  I  would  more  particularly  re- 
<{u«st  the  attention  of  my  readers*  Mr.  iVlaclaurin,  one  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious of  Newton's  followers,  has  not  only  sanctioned  it  by  transcrib- 
fng  it  in  the  words  of  the  author,  but  has  endeavoured  to  illustrate  and 
*  enforce  the  observation  which  it  contains*  ^*  H  is  evident^  that  as  in 
*'<  Mathematics,  so  in  Natural  Philosophy,  the  investigation  of  difficult 
^  things  by  the  method  of  analysis  ought  everto  precede  the  method  of 
'^  composition,  or  the  synthesis.  For,  in  any  other  way,  we  can  never 
^  be  sure  that  we  assume  the  principles  which  really  obtain  in  nature; 
'^  and  thai  our  system,  after  we  have  composed  it  with  great  labour,  is 
^  not  mere  dreaui  or  illusion.'^  The  very  reason  here  stated  by  Mr. 
Maclaurin,  one  should  have  thought,  might  have  convinced  him,  that 
the  parellel  between  the  two  kinds  of  analysis  was  not  strictly  correct; 
in  as  much  as  this  reason  ought,  according  to  the  logical  inierpreiation 
of  his  words,  to  be  a()plicable  to  the  one  science,  as  well  as  to  the  other, 
instead  pf  exclusively  dpplyrng  (as  h  obviously  the  case)  to  enquiries  in 
Natural  Philosophy. 

After  the  explanatfon  which  has  been  already  given  of  geometrical 
and  also  of  physical  analysis,  ft' Is  almost  superfluous  to  remark,  that 
'there  Is  little,  if  any  thing,  in  which  they  resemble  each  other,  except- 
ing this, — that  both  of  them  are  methods  of  investigation  and  discov- 
'ery ;  and  that  both  happen  to  "be  called  by  the  same  nanie.  This 
name  is,  indeed,  from  its  literal  or  etymological  import,  very  happily 
significant  of  the  notioiis  conveyed  by  it  in  both  instances,  bat.  notwith- 
standing this  accidental  coincidence,  the  wide  and  essential  di&erence 
between  the  subjects  to  which  the  two  kinds  of  analysis  are  applied, 
inust  render  it  extremely  evident,  that  the  analogy  of  the  rules  which 
are  adapted  to  the  one  can  b^  of  no  use  in  illustrating  those  which  are 
suited  to  the  other. 

Nor  is  this  all :  The  meaning  conveyed  by  the  word  Analysis,  in 
Physics,  in  Chemistry,  and  in  Che  PhikMophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  U 
radically  different  from  that  whjch  was  annexed  to  it  by  the  Greek 
geometers,  or  which  ever  has  been  annexed  to  it  by  any  class  of  mo- 
dern mathematicians.  In  all  the  former  sciences.  It  naturally  stiggests 
the  idea  of  a  decomposition  of  what  is  complex  into  its  constituent  ele- 

*  See  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  Newton's  Optics. 

t  Account  of  Newton^s  Discoveries. 
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ments.  It  is  defined  by  Johnsoo,  "  a  separation  of  a  compounded  body 
"  into  the  several  parts  of  which  it  consists'." — He  afterwards  inentions, 
as  another  signification  of  the  same  word,  "  a  solution  of  any  thing-, 
"  whether  corporeal  or  mental^  to  its  first  elements ;  as  of  a  sentence 
"  to  the  single  words  ^  of  a  compound  word,  to  the  particles  and 
''  words  wliich  form  it ;  of  a  tune,  to  single  notes;  of  an  argument,  to 
"  single  propositions.''  In  the  following  sentence,  quoted  by  the  same 
author  from  GlanviUe,  the  word  Analysis  seems  to  be  used  in  a  sense 
precisely  coincident  with  what  I  have  said  of  its  import,  when  applied 
to  the  Baconian  method  of  investigation.  '^  We  cannot  k^ow  any  thing 
«*  of  nature,  but  by  an  analysis  of  its  true  initial  causes.'** 

In  the  Greek  geometryi  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  word  evidently 
had  its  chief  reference  to  the  retrograde  direction  of  this  method,  whea 
compared  with  the  natural  order  of  didactic  dAmnnUraiion.  T«9  r^ttt" 
9vnf  f^«/«f  (says  Pappus)  mttLXvaf  %m^0Vf4,§f,  •!•»  •f««'«A/f  Jivrsf  g 
a  passage  which  Halley  thus  translates ;  kic  processus  4natysis  ixH^itw^ 
quasi  dicas,  inversa  solutio.  That  this  is  the  primitive  %nd  genuine  im- 
port of  the  proposition  #»«,  is  vejy  generally  admitted  by  granunarians  ; 
and  it  accords,  in  the  present  instance,  so  happily  with  the  sense  of  the 
context,  as  throw  a  new  and  strong  light  on  the  justness  otxheir  opia^ 
ion.f 

In  farther  proof  of  what  I  have  here  stated  with  respect  to  the  double 
meaning  of  the  words  analysis  and  synilusis,  as  employed  in  phyucs  aud- 
in  mathematics,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  add  the  following  consld- 
erations.  In  mathematical  analysis,  we  always  set  out  from  a  hypothet- 
ical  assumption,  and  our  object  is  to  arrive  at  some  known  truth,  or 
some  datumy  by  reasoning  synthetically  from  which  we  may  afterwards 
return,  on  our  own  footsteps,  to  the  point  where  our  investigation  began.. 
In  all  such  cases,  the  synthesis  is  infallibly  obtained  by  reversing  the 
analytical  process ;  and  as  both  of  them  have  in  view  the  d^mo(istration 
of  the  same  theorem,  or  the  solution  of  the  same  problem,  they  form, 
in  reality,  but  different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  investigMion.     But 

*  By  the  true  imtial  cautet  of  a  phenomentnt  GlanviUe  means,  (as  might  be  easWy 
shewn  by  a  comparison  with  other  parts  of  his  works)  the  Hmple  Itma  from  the 
combination  ofvhich  it  retidtM,  and  from  a  previous  knowledge  of  which,  it  might 
have  been  synthetically  deduced  as  a  conseqnerice. 

That  Bacon,  when  he  speaks  of  those  separatunu  of  nature,  by  nuana  of  com-- 
paritons,  excltuiont^  and  refections^  which  form  essential  steps  in  the  inductive 
process,  had  a  view  to  the  analytical  operations  of  the  chemical  lalx>ratory, 
appears  sufficiently  from  the  following  words,  before  quoted.  '*  I:aque  naturatf 
facienda  est  prorsus  solutio  et  separatio ;  non  per  ignem  certe,  sed  per  mentein 
tanquam  ignem  divinum/' 

f  The  force  of  this  proposition^  in  its  primitive  sense,  may  perhaps,  without 
any  false  refinement,  be  traced  more  or  less  palpably,  in  every  insance  to  which 
the  word  analysis  is  with  any  propriety  applied.  In  what  Johnson  calls  (for  ex- 
ample,)  *'  the  separation  of  a  compound  body  into  the  several  parts  of  which  \i 
consists,^^ — we  proceed  on  the  supposition,  that  these  parts  have  previously  been 
combined,  or  put  together,  so  as  to  make  up  the  aggreffate  -mhole^  submitted  to 
the  examination  of  the  chemist ;  and  consequently,  that  the  analytic  process  fal- 
lows an  inverted  or  retrograde  direction,  in  respect  of  that  in  which  the  com- 
pound is  conceived  to  have  been  originally  formed. — K  similar  remark  will  be  found 
to  apply  (^iw/oft*  mutandis  J  to  other  Cases,  however  apparently  different 
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in  natural  philosophy,  a  synthesis  which  merely  revesed  the  analysis 
would  be  absurd.  On  the  contrary,  our^analysis  necessarily  sets  out 
from  known  facts  ;  and  after  it  has  conducted  us  to  a  general  principle, 
the  synthetical  reasoning  which  follows,  consists  always  of  an  application 
of  this  principle  to  phenomena,  different  from  those  comprehended  in 
the  original  induction. 

In  some  cases,  the  natural  philosopher  uses  the  word  Analysis  where 
it  is  probable  tbat  a  Greek  geometer  would  have  used  the  word  Synthe- 
sis. Thus,  in  astronomy,  when  we  attempt  from  the  known  phenomena 
to  establish  the  truth  of  the  Copernican  system,  we  are  said  to  proceed 
analytically.  But  the  analogy  of  ancient  geometry  would  apply  this 
word  to  a  procei<s  directly  the  reverse  ;  a  pro'cess  which,  assuming  the 
4 system  as  true,  should  reason  from  it  to  the  known  phenomena  :  After 
which,  if  the  process  could  be  so  reversed  as  to  prove  that  this  system, 
and  this  system  alone,  u  consistent  with  these  facts,  it  would  bear  some 
analogy  to  a  geometrical  synthesis. 

These  observations  had  occurred  to  me,  long  before  I  had  remarked, 
that  the  celebrated  Or.  Hooke  (guided  *also  by  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  anajogy  of  the  Greek  geometry)  uses  the  words  analysis  and  synthe- 
Sfs  in  physics,  precisely  in  the  contrary  acceptations  to  those  assigned 
to  them  in  the  definitions  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  '*  The  methods  (he  ob- 
^' .serves)  of  attaining  a  knowledge  of  nature  may  be  two ;  either  the  ana- 
**  lytic  or  the  synthetic.  The  first  is  the  proceeding  from  the  causes  to 
"  the  effects.  The  second  from  the  effects  to  the  causes.  The  former 
^  is  the  more  difficult,  and  supposes  tbe  thing  to  be  already  done  and 
'^  known,  which  is  the  thiMg  sought  and  to  be  found  out.  This  begins 
"  from  the  highest,  most  general  and  universal  principles  or  causes  of 
'^  things,  and  branches  Itself  out  into  the  more  particular  and  subordin* 
**  ate.  The  second  is  the  more  proper  for  experimental  inquiry,  which 
•*  from  a  true  information  of  the  effect  by  a  due  process,  finds  out  the  im- 
^^  mediate  cause  thereof,  and  so  proceeds  gradually  to  higher,  and  more 
^  remote  causes  and  powers  effective,  founding  its  steps  upon  tbe  lowest 
^*  and  more  immediate  conclusions.''* 

*  Hookers  Postbumous  Works,  p.  330. 

As  this  volume  is  now  become  extremely  rare»  I  shall  transcribe  the  paragraph 
which  immediately  follows  the  above  quotation. 

"  An  inquisition  by  the  former  (or  analytical)  method,  is  resembled  fitly  enough 
by  the  example  of  an  architect,  who  hath  a  full  comprehension  of  what  he  de- 
signs to  do,  and  acts  accordingly :  But  the  latter  (or  synthetic  is  more  properly 
nssembled  to  Uiat'  of  «  husbandman  or  gardener,  who  prepares  h^  ground,  and 
sows  bis  seed,  aad  diligently  cherishes  the  growing  vegetable,  supply'mg  it  con- 
tinually with  fitting  moisture,  food,  and  shelter, — observing  and  cherishing  its  con- 
tinual progrension,  till  it  comes  to  its  perfect  ripeness  and  maturity,  and  yields 
him  the  fruit  of  his  labour.  Xor  is  it  to  be  expected,  that  a  production  of  such 
perfection  as  ttiis  is  designed,  should  be  brought  to  its  complete  ripeness  in  an 
instant ;  but  as  all  the  works  of  nature,  if  it  be  naturally  proceeded  with,  it  must 
have  its  due  time  to  acquire  its  due  form  and  full  maturity,  by  gradual  growth 
and  a  natural  progression ;  not  bur  that  the  other  method  is  also  of  excellent  and 
necessary  use,  and  will  very  often  facilitate  and  hasten  the  progress.  An  instance 
of  which  kind  I  designed,  some  years  since,  to  have  given  this  honourable  societj^, 
in  some  of  my  lectures  upon  the  motions  and  influences  of  the  celestial  bodies,  if 
it  had  been  tb^sn  fit ;  but  I  understand,  the  same  thing  will  now  be  shortly  done 
by  Mr.  Newton,  in  a  treatise  of  his  now  in  the  press  :  But  tbat  will  not  be  the 
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That  Hooke  was  led  into  this  mode  of  npeaking  by  the  (Hbraaeaology 
of  the  ancient  inatbematiciaos,  nay,  I  think^  be  safely  inferred  from  the 
following  very  nagacioos  and  fortunate  conjecfure  with  respect  to  the  im* 
tore  of  their  analytical  investigations,  which  occurs  in  a  different  part  of 
the  same  volume.  I  do  not  know,  that  any  thing  approaching  to  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  any  other  English  author  prior  to  Dr.  Hal* 
ley. 

«'  What  ways  the  ancients  had  for  finding  out  these  mediums,  o| 
^  means  of  performing  the  thing  required,  we  ai^  much  in  the  dark} 
^'  nor  do  any  of  them  shew  the  way,  or  so  much  as  relate  that  they  bad 
*^  such  a  one .  Yet  'tis  believed|  they  were  not  ignorant  of  some  kuid  of 
<<  algebra,  by  which  they  had  a  certain  way  to  help  themselves  in  their 
^  inquiries,  though  that  we  now  use  be  much  confined  and  limited  to  a 
('  few  media.  But  1  do  rather  conceive,  that  they  had  another  kind  of 
^*  analytics,  which  wtnt  backwards  through  almost  all  the  same  steps  by 
'^  which  their  demonstrations  torn/ /onvords,  though  of  this  we  have  no 
*'  certain  account,  their  writings  being  altogether  silent  in  that  paiticu- 
<<  lar.  However,  that  such  a  way  is  practicable,  I  may  hereafter  upoo 
*^  some  other  occasion,  shew  by  some  exampl«>8 ;  whereby  it  will  plainly 
^^  appear  how  much  more  useful  it  is  for  the  finding  out  the  ways  for 
^^  solution  of  problems,  than  that  which  is  now  generally  known  aocl 
'*  practised  by  ipecies.^'* 

The  foregoing  remarks,  although  rather  q(  a  critical  than  of  a  philo«» 
sophical  nature,  may,  I  hope,  be  of  some  use  in  giving  a  little  more  pre- 
cision to  our  notions  on  this  important  subject.  They  are  introduced 
here,  not  with  the  most  distant  view  to  any  alteration  in  our  established 
language  (which,  in  the  present  instance,  appears  to  me  to  be  not  only 
unexceptionable,  but  very  happily  significant  of  its  true  logical  import,) 
but  merely  to  illustrate  the  occasional  influence  of  words  over  the  most 
powerful  understandings;  and  the  vagueness  of  the  reasonings  into 

only  instance  of  that  kind  which  I  design  to  produce,  for  that  I  bare  diverse  in- 
stances of  the  like  nature,  wherein,  from  a  hypoibesis  being  supposed,  on  a  pi^. 
meditated  design,  all  the  phenomena  of  the  subject  wiU  be  a  priori  foretold,  and 
the  effects  naturally  follow,  as  proceeding  from  a  cause  so  and  so  qualified  and 
limited.  And^  in  truth,  the  synthetic  im^,  btf  experiments  and  obaervoHone,  triK 
be  vet-y  mIvw^  if  it  be  not  often  aamted  by  the  analytic,  wfuck  proves  ofexceffent  «*e, 
even  though  it  proceed  by  a  faltc  position  s  for  that  the  difcovery  of  a  negaiive  ie  oft& 
•way  of  restraining  and  Umiting  on  ajfirmative?'* 

Ctiaiige  the  places  of  the  words  ofuxiytfc  and  synthetic  in  this  last  sentence ;  and 
the  remark  coincides  exactly  with  what  Boscovich,  Hartle}',  I^  Sage,  and  many 
other  authors,  have  advanced  in  favour  of  synthetical  explanations  from  hypothet- 
ical theories.  I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  offer  some  additional  sugges- 
tions  in  support  of  tbeir  opinion,  and  to  point  out  the  limitations  which  it  seems 
to  require. 

*  Hookers  Post.  Works,  p.  68. 

Of  the  illustrations  here  promised  by  Hooke  of  the  utility  of  the  analytical 
method  in  geometrical  investigations,  no  traces,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  occur 
in  bis  writings.  And  it  would  appear  from  the  following  jiote  by  the  editor,  oa 
the  passage  last  quoted,  that  nothing  important  on  the  subject  bad  been  discover- 
ed among  his  papers. 

•«  I  do  not  €uiy  where  find  that  this  was  ever  done  by  Dr.  Hooke,  and  leave  the 
usefulness  therefore  to  be  considered  by  the  learned.^' 
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which  ihey  niay  ins^hsthlybe  betrayed,  by  a  careless  employment  of 
indefinite  and  ambiguous  terms. 

If  thetd>k  were  not  imgraieTtil,  it  would  be  ensy  to  produce  numer- 
ous **Jtample8  of  thU  from  writers  of  the  highest  and  most  deserved 
reputation  In  the  present  limes.  I  mu^t  not^  however^  pass  over  in  si- 
lence the  name  of  Condillaic!,  who  has  certainly  contributed,  more  than 
any  other  individual,  to  the  prevalence  of  the  logical  errors  now  under' 
consideration  "  I  know  well  ^says  he,  on  one  occasion,)  that  it  is  cus- 
'*  toifiary  to  distinguish  different  kinds  of  analysis;  the  logical  analy*. 
*^  Ms,  ih*  metaphysical,  and  the  niathem»1ical ;  but  there  is,  in  faction- 
**  ly  one  analysis  5  and  it  rs  the  t-ame  in  all  the  s'iences  "♦  On  another 
occasion,  after  quoting  from  the  logic  of  Port  Royal  a  passage  in  which 
it  ih  said,  **  That  ana  lysis  and  synthesis  differ  from  each  other  only,  as 
**  the- road  weffoflow  in  ascending  from  the  valley  to  the  mountain  dif» 
«*  fers  from  the  road  by  which  We  descend  from  the  mountain  into  the 
*<  valley  " — Condillac  proceeds  thus:  "From  this  comparison,  all  I 
'^  teatn  is,  That  the  two  methods  are  contrary  to  one  another,  and  con* 
^'  ^equently^  that  if  the  one  be  good,  the  other  must  be  bad.  In  truth, 
"  we  cannot  proceed  otherwise  than  from  the  known  to  th^  unknown. 
"  NbW,  if  the  thing  unknown  be  upon  the  mountain,  it  will  never  be 
"  found  by  descendhig  into  the  valley:  and  if  it  be  in  the  vallev,  it  will 
**  not  be  f  und  by  ascending  the  mountain.  There  cannot,  tnerefore, 
**  be  two  contrary  roads  by  which  it  is  to  be  reached.  Such  opinions 
^  (Condillac  adds)  do  not  deserve  a  more  serious  criticisra.*'t 

To  this  very  extraordinary  argument,  it  is  unnecessary  to  offer  any 
reply,  after  the  observations  already  made  on  the  analysis  and  synthe- 
sis of  tht  Greek  geomet^^rs.  In  the  application  of  these  two  opposite 
method^  to  their  respective  functionf,  the  theoretical  reasoning  of  Con- 
dittac  is  contradicted  by  the  universal  experience  of  mathematicians, 
both  ancient  and  modern;  and  is  indeed  so  palpably  absurd,  as  to  car- 
ry along  with  it  its  own  refutation,  to  the  conviction  of  every  person  ca*. 
pable  of  comprehending  the  terms  of  the  question  found  Nor  wouki  it  be 
more  conclusive  or  more  inleHitrible,  if  applied  to  the  analysis  and  syn* 
thesis  of  natural  philosophers;  or  indeed  to  these  words,  in  any  of  the 
various  acceptations  in  which  they  have  ever  hitherto  been  understood. 
As  it'is  affirmed,  however,  by  Condillac,  that  '^  there  neither  is,  nor  can 
"  be,  more  than  one  analysis,"  a  refutation  of  his  reasoning,  drawn 
from  any  particular  science,  is,  upon  his  own  principle,  not  less  conclu- 
sive, than  if  founded  on  a  detailed  examination  of  the  whole  circle  of 
human  knowledge.  1  shall  rontenf  myself,  therefore,  on  the  present 
occasion,  with  a  reference  to  the  mathematical  illustrationa  contained  in 
the  former  part  of  this  section. 

With  regard  to  the  notion  annexed  to  this  word  by  Condillac  himself, 
I  am  not  certain,  if,  after  all  that  he  has  written  iu  explanation  of  it^  I 
have  perfectly  seized  his  meaning.  '*  To  analyze,  (he  tells  us^  in  the 
^  l^eginntng  of  his  Logic)  is  nothing  more  than  to  observe  in  a  succ6ssic4 
^  order  the  qualities  of  an  object,  with  the  view  of  giving  them  in  the 

*  La  Logique,  Seconde  Partit,  Chap.  vti.  f  Ibid.  Chap.  \i. 
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^  mind  that  smidtaneous  order  in  which  they  co*exiBt.'^*  In  itlus- 
<<  tration  of  this  definition  he  proceeds  to  rentark,  That  aUhoogti 
<•  with  a  single  glance  of  the  eye,  a  person  may  discover  a  multi'- 
'<  tude  of  objects  in  an  open  champaign  which  he  has  previously  sur- 
"  veyed  with  attention,  yet  that  the  prospect  is  never  more  distinct, 
'<  than  when  it  is  circumscribed  within  narrow  bounds,  and  only  a 
<'  small  number  of  objects  is  taken  in  at  once.  We  always  discern  with 
"  accuracy  but  a  part  of  what  we  see." 

^'The  case  (he  continues)  is  similar  with  the  intellectual  eye.  I 
'^  have,  at  the  same  moment,  present  to  it,  a  great  number  of  the  fatni* 
*'  liar  objects  of  my  knowledge.  I  see  the  whole  group,  but  am  unablo 
'^  to  mark  the  discriminating  qualities  of  individuals.  To  comprehend 
'^  with  distinctness  all  that  offers  itself  simultaneously  to  my  view,  it  is 
"  necessary  that  I  should,  in  the  first  place,  decompose  the  mass; — ^in  a 
'*  manner  analogous  to  that  in  which  a  curious  observer  would  proceed, 
'*  in  decomposing,  by  successive  steps,  the  co-existent  parts  of  a 
'<  landscape — I^  is  necessary  for  me,  in  other  words,  to  analyze  my 
*•  thou«fhU.*'t  ,-*-. 

The  same  auilhor  afierwards  endeavours  still  farther  to  unfold  fais  no* 
tion  of  analysis,  by  comparing  it  to  the  natural  procedure  of  the  mind 
in  the  examination  of  a  machine.  '^  If  I  wish  (says  he)  to  understand 
<^  a  machine,  I  decompose  it,  in  order  to  study  separately  each  of  its 
^^  parts.  As  soon  as  I  have  an  exact  idea  of  them  all,  and  am  in  a  con- 
**  dltion  to  replace  them  as  they  were  formerly,  I  have  a  perfect  con- 
'<  ception  of  the  machine,  having  both  decomposed  and  recomposed 
«  it."| 

In  all  this,  I  must  confess,  there  seems  to  roe  to  be  much  both  of 
vagueness  and  of  confusion.  In  the  two  first  quotations,  the  word  ana* 
lysis  is  employed  to  denote  nothing  more  than  that  separation  into  parts, 
which  is  necessary  to  bring  a  very  extensive  or  a  very  complicated  sub* 
ject  within  the  grasp  of  our  faculties;  a  description,  certainly,  which 
conveys  but  a  very  partial  and  imperfect  conception  of  that  analysis 
which  is  represented  as  the  great  organ  of  invention  in  all  the  sciences 
and  arts.§  In  the  example  of  the  machine,  Condillac^s  language  is 
somewhat  more  precise  and  unequivocal;  but,  when  examined  with 
attention,  will  be  found  to  present  an  illustration  equally  foreign  to  his 
purpose.  This  is  the  more  surprising,  as  the  instance  here  appealed  to 
might  have  been  expected  to  suggest  a  juster  idea  of  the  method 
in  question,  than  that  which  resolves  into  a  literal  ie*composition  and 
fv-composition  of  the  thing  to  be  analyzed.  That  a  man  may  be  able 
to  execute  bM  of  these  manual  operations  on  a  machine,  without  ac- 

^  La  Logique,  Premiere  Partie^  Chap.  2. 

t  La  Logique,  Premiere  Partie,  Chap.  ii.  In  this  last  paragraph,  I  have  intro- 
duced one  or  two  additional  clauses,  which  seemed  to  me  necessary  for  convcy- 
in|^  clearly  the  author^t  idea.  Those  who  take  the  trouble  to  compare  it  with  the 
origiiuil,  will  be  satisfied,  that,  in  venturing  on  these  slight  interpolattons,  I  had 
no  wish  to  misrepresent  his  opinioD. 

t  Ibid.  Chap.  iU. 

§  Ce  qu^on  nomme  m^th^dt  d^iwoeniion  n^eat  autre  chose  que  Panalyse  C'est  elle 
qui  a  fait  toutes  les  diScouvertes ;  c'cst  oar  elle  que  nous  retrouverans  tout  ca 
qui  a  M  trouv^.    Ibid. 
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qairing  any  dear  comprebensioii  of  the  manner  in  whick  it  performs  its 
work^  roust  appear  manifest  on  the  slightest  reflection  j  nor  is  it  less  in- 
disputable, that  another  person,  without  disengaging  a  single  wheel, 
may  gain,  by  a  process  purely  intellectual,  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  whole  contrivance.  Indeed,  I  apprehend,  that  it  is  in  this  jvay  alone 
that  the  theory  of  any  complicated  machine  can  be  studied ;  for  it  is  not 
the  parts,  separately  considered,  but  the  due  combination  of  these 
parts,  which  constitutes  the  mechanism.*  An  observer,  accordingly,  of 
common  sagacity,  is  here  guided  by  the  logic  of  nature,  to  a  species  of 
analysis,  bearing  as  much  resemblance  to  those  of  mathematicians  and 
of  natural  philosophers,  as  the  very  different  nature  of  the  cases  ad- 
mits of.  Instead  of  allowing  his  eye  to  wander  at  large  over  the  per- 
plexing mazes  of  such  a  labyrinth,  he  begins  by  remarking  the  ultimate 
fff^ect:  and  thence  proceeds  to  trace  backwards,  step  by  step,  the  series 
of  intermediate  movements  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  msmotrix. 
In  doing  so,  theie  is  undoubtedly  a  sort  ofmmtcU  decomposition  of  the 
machine,  in  as  much  as  all  its  parts  are  successively  considered  in  de- 
tail ;  but  it  is  not  this  decompositioiP  which  constitutes  the  analysis. 
It  is  the  methodical  retrogradation  from  the  mechanical  effect  to  the 
mechanical  power. t 

The  passage  in  Condillac  to  which  these  criticisms  refer,  are  all  se- 
lected from  his  Treatise  on  Logic,  written  purposely  to  establish  his  fa- 
vourite doctrine  with  respect  to  the  inBuence  of  language  upon  thought. 
The  paradoxical  conclusions  into  which  he  himself  has  been  led  by  an 
unwarrantable  use  of  the  words  Analysis  and  Synthesis,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  which  the  history  of  modern  literature  fur- 
nishes of  the  truth  of  his  general  principle. 

Nor  does  this  observation  apply  merely  to  the  productions  of  his 
more  advanced  years.  In  early  life,  he  distinguished  himself  by  an  in- 
genious work,  in  which  he  professed  to  trace  atialyticaUy  the  history  of 
our  sensations  and  perceptions;  and  yet,  it  has  been  very  justly  re- 
marked of  late,  that  all  the  reasonings  contained  in  it  are  purely  synth$- 
HcaL  A  very  eminent  mathematician  ot  the  present  times  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  mention  it  <^  as  a  model  of  geometrical  synthesis."! 

*  If,  on  any  occasion,  a  literal  decompoaition  of  a  machine  should  be  found 
necessary,  it  can  only  be  to  obtain  a  view  of  some  of  its  parts,  which,  in  tlieir  com- 
bined state,  are  concealed  from  observation. 

f  That  this  circumstance  oTretro^radation  or  invernon  figured  more  than  any 
other  in  the  iniagination  of  Pappus,  as  the  characteri«tical  feature  of  geometrical 
analysis,  appears  indisputably  from  a  clau«><i  alreacly  quoted  fr<^m  the  preface  to 
his rth Book :—T«y  r«i«iir«p  f^«^«f  mfm^vTtt  s«A«iif6«y,  •<•»  «ir«9r«Aii> 
Avciy.  To  say,  therefore,  aa  many  writers  have  done,  thai  tiie  anaty&M  ot  a  geo« 
metrical  problem  contists  in  decomponngov  retohing  it  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  compouuM  or  synthesis  ;•«  is  at  once  to  sp<*ak  vagiiely, 
mnd  to  keep  out  of  view  tlie  caridinal  principle  on  which  the  utility  of  the  method 
hinges.  There  is  indeed  one  species  of  tkcon^mtim  esemphfied  m  the  Gr«ek 
l^roetry  i^that  which  baa  for  its  object  to  distingubh  all  the  various  cases  of  a 
general  problem ,  but  this  part  of  the  investigation  was  so  far  from  being  included 
by  the  ancients  in  their  idea  of  analysis,  that  they  bestowed  upon  it  an  appropri- 
ate name  of  its  own  :— the  three  requlsies  to  a  complete  solution  being  (according 
to  Pappus)  •v«A»0'«i,  »«i  «H»f#«if«i,  »«i  iuft^tT^m  jK«r«  irrttTiw, 

t  M,  Lacroiz.    See  the  Introduction  to  his  Elements  of  Geometry. 
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He  woMf  I  apprehend,  have  expressed  hU  idea  more  correctly,  If,  in- 
atrad  of  the  epithet  geometrical^  he  had  employed,  on  this  occasion, 
logical  or  nutaphysical ;  in  both  of  which  sciences,  as  wa^  formei-ly  ob- 
aervedi  the  analviicat  and  s>ynthetical  methods  hear  a  much  rioser  ana* 
logy  to  the  experimental  inductions  of  chemistry  and  of  physics,  than  to 
the  abstract  and  hypothetical  investigations  of  the  geometer. 

The  abuses  of  language  which  have  been  now  under  our  review,  will 
appear  the  less  wonderful,  when  it  is  considered  that  mathematicians 
themselves  do  not  always  ep^ak  ofanaly»is  and  synthesis  with  their 
charact<^riMical  precision  of  expression ;  the  former  word  being  fre- 
quently employed  to  denote  the  modern  calculus^  and  the  latter, /A«  pw$ 
gennutry  of  the  ancients.  This  phraseology,  although  it  has  been  more 
than  once  censured  by  foreign  writers,  whose  opinions  might  have  been 
expected  to  have  Some  weigrht.  still  continues  to  prevail  very  generaUy 
upon  the  continent.  The  learned  and  judicous  author  of  the  History 
of  Mathematics  complained  of  it  more  than  fifty  years  ago;  remarkiog 
the  impropriety  <'of  calling  by  th-  name  of  the  synthetic  method,  that 
<<  which  employs  no  algebraical  aaf^ciUas,  and  which  addresi^es  itself  to 
^*  the  mind  and  to  the  eyes,  by  means  of  diagrams,  and  of  reasonings 
''  expressed  at  full  length  in  ordinary  language.  It  would  he  inore  ex- 
<<  act  (he  observes  farther)  to  call  it  the  method  of  the  andentSy  which,  as  is 
^  n  >w  universally  known,  virtually  supposes,  in  all  its  synthetical  de* 
*^  monstrations,  the  previous  use  of  analysis.  As  to  the  a\^ebra\cal  calcu'* 
<^  luSf  it  is  only  an  abridged  manner  of  expressing  a  process  of  m.thpma- 
^  tical  reasoning ;— which  process  may,  according  to  circumstance.*,  be 
^  either  analytical  or  synthetical.  Of  the  latter,  an  elementary  example 
^  occurs  in  the  algebraical  demonstrations  given  by  some  editors  of  Cu- 
**  did,  of  the  propositions  in  his  second  Book"* 

This  misapplication  of  the  words  analysis  and  synthesis,  is  not,  indeed, 
attended  with  any  serious  inconvenien>  es,  similar  to  the  errors  occa- 
aioned  by  the  loose  phraseology  of  Condillac.  It  were  surely  better, 
however,  that  mathematicians  should  cease  to  give  it  the  sanction  of 
their  authority,  as  it  has  an  obvious  tendency, — beside  the  iiijustice 
which  it  involves  to  the  inestimable  remsins  of  Greek  geometry ,«^o 
aufTgest  a  totally  erroneous  theory,  with  respect  to  the  real  grounds  of 
tlie  unrivalled  and  transcendant  powers  possessed  by  the  modern 
calculus^  when  applied  to  the  more  complicated  researches  of  pbysics.t 

*  Histoire  des  M«thf  inatiques,  par  Montucla,  Tome  Premier,  pp.  175, 176. 

f  In  the  ingenious  and  profound  work  of  M.  B?  Gerando,  entitled  Det  Sij^f 
et  de  VArt  de  Penter^  contidiri*  danw  teur  rapporU  muiuete,  there  i^  a  very  valua- 
ble chapt  T  on  the  Analysis  and  -Synthesis  of  flifct«p<)ysictsns  and  of  gemneters, 
(Bee  Vol.  IV.  p.  173.)  The  view  of  the  subject  which  1  have  taken  in  the  tbf^« 
going  section,  has  but  IHtle  in  eommon  with  that  |^iven  t^  this  excellent  philo- 
sopher;  but  in  one  or  two  instances,  where  we  have  both  touched  upon  the  same 
points,  (partiottlarly  in  the  strictures  upon  the  logic  of  Gondillao}  there  is  a  ge- 
neral coincidence  between  our  criticisms  which  adds  much  to  my  confidenee  in 
my  owo  conclusions. 
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SECTION  IV. 

THE  C0H810I&ATI0X  OF  TUB  IHDVCTITS  U>eiC   BBSrHXO. 
I. 

Additional  Remarks  on  the  distinction  between  Experience  and   Analogy.— Of 
the  grounds  afforded  by  the  Utter  for  Scientific  Inference  and  Confecture. 

In  the  same  manner  in  which  our  I'Xternal  senses  are  struck  with  that 
resemblance  between  different  individuals  which  pives  rise  to  a  com- 
mon appellation,  our  superior  farulties  of  observation  and  reasoning 
enable  us  to  trace  those  more  distant  and  refined  similitudes  which  lead 
UP  to  comprehend  different  species  under  one  common  gewis.  Here, 
too.  the  principles  of  our  nature,  already  pointed  out,  dispose  us  to  ex- 
tend our  conclusions  from  what  is  familiar  to  what  is  comparatively  un« 
known ;  and  to  reason  from  species  to  species,  as  from  individual  to  iiidi- 
Tidual  fn  both  instances,  the  logical  process  of  thou«rht  is  nearly,  if  not 
exactly  the  sauie;  but  the  common  use  of  language  has  established  a  ver<* 
bal  distinction  between  them.;  our  most  correct  writers  being  accus- 
tomed (a?  far  as  I  have  been  abl^-i  to  observe)  to  refer  the  evidence  of 
our  conclusions,  in  the  one  case,  to  experiencej  and  in  the  other  to  ana' 
logy.  The  truth  is,  that  the  difference  between  these  two  denomina- 
tions of  evidence,  when  they  are  accurately  analyzed,  appears  mani- 
fes»tly  to  be  a  difference,  not  in  kindy  but  merely  in  degree;  the  disori- 
ininative  peculiarities  of  individuals  invalidatirg  the  inference,  as  far  a^  it 
rests  on  experience  solely,  as  much  as  the  characteristical  cir<  umstances 
which  draw  the  line  between  different  specter  and  different  genera,^ 

*  In  t  lese  observations  on  the  import  of  the  word  anaia^,  as  employed  in  • 
philosophical  discussions,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  find,  that  I  have  stmck 
nearly  into  the  same  train  of  thinking  wi:h  M.  Pr^vnst.  I  allude  more  particular- 
ly to  the  following  passage  in  his  Enait  «fe  Pfdh^phie, 

"^Le  mot  Analagie^  dans  Porigine,  nVzprime  que  la  resemblance  Mais  Pusagc 
Vapplique  &  une  resstemblance  Sloign^e :  d*oiJL  vlent  que  les  conclusions  analogiques 
sont  souvtent  hasardes,  et  ont  besoin  d^^tre  d^duites  avec  art.  Touies  les  fois 
done  que,  da^s  nos  raisonnemens,  nous  portons  des  jug.mens  semblables  sur  des 
objets  qui  n^ont  qu'une  ressemblance  lloign^,  nous  raisonnons  analogiqutjment. 
La  ressemblance  prochame  est  celle  qui  fonde  la  premiere  generalisation,  celle 
qu'on  nomme  P/e$p^ce.  On  numme  6loign§e  la  ressemblance  qui  fiiiide  les  gene- 
ralisations supfrieu^s,  c'est-^-dire,  le  genre  et  ses  divers  degi-es.  Mir  is  cette 
definition  n'est^as  ri^ureusement  suive. 

^Qfioiqu'il  en  ^ai\^  on  con^oit  des  cas,  entre  tesquels  la  ressemblance  est  si 
parftiite,  quM  ae  t'y  trouve  nucune  diflTerence  sensible,  si  ce  n^est  celle  du  tetns 
et  du  lieu.  Et  il  est  des  eas  datis  lesquels  on  apperfoit  beaucoup  de  ressem- 
blance, mais  oh  Von  deeouvre  ausst  quelques  differences  iitdependantea  de 
la  diversite  du  temps  et  du  lieu.  Lorsque  nous  ferons  un  jugement  general,  fuo» 
de  sur  la  f)remi^re  espice  de  ressemblance,  nous  dirons  qu:*  nous  usons  de  U 
mithntU  d'inductMn,  Lorsque  la  seconde  esp^ce  de  rei>semblance  autoriaera  nog 
raisonnemens,  nous  dirons  que  c'est  de  la  m^thode  d'anohgie  que  nous  faisnns 
ufftge.  On  dit  ordmsiretnent  mie  la  roethode  d^nduction  conclui  du  particnlier 
an  general,  et  que  la  methode  d'analogie  conclut  du  semblable  au  semblable.  Si 
I'on  aiudyse  ces  definitions,  on  verra  que  nous  n'avons  fait  autre  chose  que  leur 
donner  die  la  precision.**    (Essais  de  Philosophic,  Tome  II.  p.  202.) 

See  also  the  remarks  OQ  induction  and  analogy  in  tlie  four  following  articles  of 
M,  Prevoat's  vorka. 
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This  difference  in  point  of  degree  (it  must  at  the  same  time  be  re* 
memberedj  leads,  where  it  is  great,  to  important  consequences.  Iif 
proportion  as  the  resemblance  between  two  cases  diminishes  in  the  pal- 
pable marks  which  they  exhibit  to  our  senses^  our  inferences  from  the 
one  to  the  other  are  made  with  less  and  less  confidence ;  and  therefore 
it  is  perfectly  right,  that  we  should  reason  with  more  caution  from  spe- 
dis  to. ^pecieS)  than  from  indioidHal  to  individual  of  the  same  kind.  In 
what  follows,  accordingly,  I  shiall  avail  myself  of  the  received  distiuc* 
tion  between  the  words  escpet-imc^  and  analogy;  a  distinction  which  I 
have  hitherto  endeavoured  to  keepoeit  of  view,  till  I  should  have  an  op- 
portunity of  explaining  the  precise  notion  which  I  annex  to  it.  It  would, 
m  truth,  be  a  distinction  of  important  use  in  our  reasonings,  if  the  com» 
mon  arrangements,  instead  of  originating,  as  they  have  often  done,  lu  ig- 
norance or  capric«*,  had  been  really  the  result  of  an  accurate  observatioa 
and  comparison  of  particulars.  With  all  the  imperfections  of  these  ar- 
rangements, however,  a  judicious  inquirer  will  pay  so  much  regard  to 
prevailing  habits  of  thinking,  as  to  distinguish  very  scrupulously  what 
common  language  refers  to  experience  from  what  it  refers  to  analogy, 
till  he  has  satisfied  himself,  by  a  diligent  examination,  that  the  distinc- 
tion has,  in  the  instance  before  him)  no  foundation  in  truth.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  mankind  are  much  more  disposed  to  conA>und  things 
which  ought  to  be  distinguished,  than  to  distinguish  things  which  are 
exactly  or  nearly  similar,  he  will  be  doubly  cautious  in  concluding,  that, 
all  the  knowledge  which  common  language  ascribes  to  experience  is 
equally  solid ;  or  that  all  the  conjectures  which  it  places  to  the  account 
of  analogy  are  equally  suspicious. 

A  different  idea  of  the  nature  of  analogy  has  been  given  by  some 
writers  of  note;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  in  certain  instances,  it 
seems  to  apply  still  better  than  that  proposed  above.  The  two  ac- 
counts, however,  if  accurately  analyzed*  would  be  found  to  approach 
much  more  nearly,  than  they  appear  to  do  at  first  sight ;  or  rather,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  one  might  be  resolved  into  the  other,  with- 
out much  straining  or  over  refinement.  Bui  this  is  a  question  chiefly  of 
speculative  curiosity,  as  the  general  remarks  which  I  have  no^v  to  offer, 
will  be  found  to  hold  with  respect  to  analogy,  considered  as  a  ground 
of  philosophical  reasoning,  in  whatever  manner  the  word  is  defined  $ 
provided  only  it  be  understood  to  express  some  sort  of  correspondence 
or  affinity  between  two  subjects,  which  serves,  as  a  principle  of  associ- 
ation or  of  arrangement,  to  unite  them  together  in  the  mind. 

According  to  Dr.  Johnson,  (to  whose  definition  1  allude  more  particu- 
larly at  present)  analogy  properly  means  ^^a  resemblance  betweea 
^^  things  with  regard  to  some  drcunutanoes  or  effects  ;  as  when  learning 
'^  is  said  to  enU^itm  the  mind ; — ^tbat  is,  to  be  to  the  mind  what  liebt  is 
'^  to  the  eye,  by  enabling  it  to  discover  that  which  was  hidden  bem«/' 
The  statement  is  expressed  with  a  precision  and  justness  not  always  to 
be  found  in  the  definitions  of  this  author;  and  it  agrees  very  nearly 
with  the  notion  of  analogy  adopted  by  Dr.  Ferguson, — that  *<  things. 
'^  which  have  no  resemblance  to  each  other  may  nevertheless  be  analo-^ 
'^  gous;  analogy  consisting  in  a  resemblance  or  correspondence  of  reia- 
^(  tions."*  As  an  illustration  of  this,  Dr.  Ferguson  mentions  the  analo- 
gy between  the  fin  of  a  fish  and  the  wing  of  a  bird  :  the  fin  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  the  water,  which  the  wing  does  to  the  air.     ThS  de- 

•  Principles  of  Monl  and  PoUticsl  Science.    Vol.  L  p.  lOT. 
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finition  is  more  particularly  luminous,  when  applied  to  the  analopes 
which  are  the  foundation  of  the  rhetorical  figures  of  metaphor  and  allu- 
sion ;  and  it  applies  also  very  happily  to  those  which  the  fancy  delights 
to  trace  between  the  matetial  and  the  intellectual  worlds;  and  which 
(as  I  have  repeatedly  observed,)  are  so  apt  to  warp  the  jadgmeot  in 
speculating  concerning  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind. 

The  pleasure  which  the  fancy  receives  from  the  contemplation  of  Fueh 
correspondences,  real  or  supposed,  obviously  presupposes  a  certain  dU" 
parity  or  contrast  in  the  nature  of  the  two  subjects  compared ;  and, 
therefore,  analogy  forms  an  associating  principle,  specifically  different 
from  resemblance,  Into  which  Mr.  Hume's  theory  would  lead  us  to  re- 
solve it.  An  additional  proof  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  following  con- 
sideration, That  a  resemblance  ofohjecis  or  events  is  perceived  by  sensif 
and  accordingly  has  some  effect  even  on  the  lower  animals;  a  cor* 
respondence  (or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  a  resemblance)  o(  relations j  is 
liot  the  object  of  sense,  but  of  intelledy  and  consequently,  the  percep- 
tion of  it  implies  the  exercise  of  reason. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  radical  distinction  between  the  notions 
expressed  by  the  words  resemblance  and  analogy)  they  may  often  ap- 
proach very^early  to  each  other  in  their  meaning;  and  cases  may  even 
be  conceived  in  which  they  exactly  agree.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  sufifi- 
cient  lo  remark,  that  in  objects,  the  parts  of  which  respectively  exhibit 
that  correspondence  which  is  usually  distinguished  by  the  epithet  analo^ 
gous,  this  correspondence  always  deviates,  less  or  more,  from  an  exact 
conformity  or  identity ;  in  so  much,  that  it  sometimes  requires  a  good 
deal  of  consideration  to  trace  in  detail  the  parallel  circumstances,  under 
the  disguises  which  they  borrow  from  their  diversified  combinations. 
An  obvious  instance  of  this  occurs  when  we  attempt  to  compare  the 
bones  and  joints  in  the  leg  and  foot  of  a  man  with  those  in  the  leg  and 
foot  of  a  horse.  Were  the  correspondence  in  all  the  reto^t^ms  perfectly 
exact,  the  resemblance  between  the  two  objects  would  be  manifest  even 
to  sense ;  in  the  very  same  manner  that,  in  geometry,  the  similitude  of 
two  triangles  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  precise  correspondence  in 
the  relcUions  of  their  homologous  sides.* 

This  last  observation  may  serve,  in  some  measure,  to  justify  an  asser- 
tion which  was  already  hazarded, — ^That  the  two  definitions  of  analogy 
formerly  mentioned,  are  very  nearly  allied  to  each  other;  in  as  much 
as  it  shows,  by  a  more  careful  analysis  than  has  commonly  been  applied 
to  this  subject,  that  the  sensible  dissimilitude  between  things  of  different 
species  arises  chiefly  from  the  want  of  a  palpable  conformity  In  the  rela-' 
turns  of  their  constituent  parts.  Conceive  that  more  remote  correspond- 
ence which  reason  or  fancy  traces  between  the  parts  of  the  one  and  the 
parts  of  the  other,  gradually  to  approach,  nearer  and  nearer,  to  the  same 
standard ;  and  it  is  evident,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  approximation, 
you  will  arrive  at  that  degree  of  manifest  resemblance,  which  will  bring 
them  under  the  same  generic  name ;  till  at  last,  by  continuing  this  pro- 
cess of  the  Imagination,  the  one  will  become  a  correct  picture  or  image 
of  the  other,  not  only  in  its  great  outlines,  but  in  its  minutest  details. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  too,  as  well  as  (torn  the  former,  it  ap- 
pears, how  vague  and  ill-defined  the  metaphysical  limits  are  which  sepa- 
rate the  evidenee  of  analogy  from  that  of  experience;  and  how  muck 

*  See  note  (QJ 
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room  18  left  for  the  operation  ora:ood  8i*ii84»,  and  of  babfts  of  sctentrfic 
research,  in  appreciatinir  the  justness  of  that  authority  which,  in  parti- 
cu)«r  instances,  the  popular  forms  of  speech  may  as^i^^n  to  either. 

The  illnstrations  which  I  have  to  offer  of  this  last  refnark,  in  bo  &r 
aa  it  r»^lates  \o  ixfitrience,  may.  I  think,  he  introduced  more  usefully  after* 
wardst ;  but  the  vag:ije  conceptions  which  are  generally  annexed  to  the 
word  analogy^  together  with  the  prevailing  prejudices  against  it,  as  & 
ground  of  pliilosophical  reasoning;,  rendf»r  it  prorier  ff>r  me,  before  pro* 
ceeding  any  farther,  to  attempt  the  ct>rrection  of  some  popular  mistakes 
/  :  _  connected  with  the  use  of  this  obnoxious  term. 

^  \ It  is  not  rieces.*ary,  for  the  purposes  whirh  I  have  at  present  in  view, 

*  .  to  inrertiffate  very  curiously  the  pruiciples  which,  in  the  first  instance, 
dispose  the  mind  to  indul^  in  analogical  conjectures  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  this  disposition,  so  far 
from  being  checked,  receives  additional  encouragement  from  habits  of 
philo«ophi'*al  study : — the  natural  tendency  of  these  habits  being  only  to 
guide  it  into  the  right  path,  and  to  teach  it  to  proceed  cautiously,  accord* 
i«g  to  certain  general  rules,  warranted  by  experience. 

The  encoura^etnent  which  fihilosophical  pursuhs  g^ve  to  this  naturat 
disposition,  arises  chirfly  from  the  innumerable  proofs  they  a/ford  of  Ihat 
systematical  unity  and  harmony  of  design  which  are  every  where  con- 
spicuous in  the  universe.  On  this  unity  of  design  is  founded  the  moat 
solid  argrumeiit  which  the  light  of  reason  supplies  for  the  unity  of  God  ; 
but  the  knowledge  of  <^^«n€ra2/<fef  on  which  that  argument  proceeds 
is  not  confined  to  the  student  of  theology.  It  forces  itself  irresistibly  on 
the  thoughts  of  all  who  are  familiarly  conversant  with  the  phenomena, 
either  of  the  n^ateriat  or  of  the  moral  world ;  atid  is  recognised  as  a 
principle  of  rensoningf  even  by  those  who  pay  little  or  no  attention  to 
its  most  Fublime  and  important  application. 

it  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  medicine,  that  the  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  ancients  was 
derived  almost  entirely  from  analogical  ronjectures,  founded  on  the  dis- 
section of  the  lower  animals;*  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  many 

*  *^If  we  resd  the  works  of  Hippocrates  with  impartiality,  and  apply  his 
accounis  of  the  parts  to  what  we  now  know  of  the  human  body,  we  muat  alkiw 
hts  descriptions  to  be  in»pertect,  incorrect,  soiQe^imes  extravagant,  and  often  an- 
intelligible,  that  of  the  bones  only  excepted.  He  seems  to  have  studied  these 
with  more  success  than  the  other  parts,  and  tells  Ub,  that  lie  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  human  skeleton.'*    .«'.«.. 

^^  Erasistratus  and  HerophilttS,  two   distinguished  anatomists  at   AlexandriSf 
were  probably  the  first  who  were  aotborisca  to  dissect  human  bodies.    Their, 
voluminous  works  are  all  lost ;  but  they  are  quuied  by  Galen,  ahnost  io  VHTy 
page."    ... 

*^  What  Galen  principally  wanted  was  opportunities  of  dissecting  human  bodies : 
for  his  subject  was  must  commonly  some  quadruped,  whose  structure  was  sup- 
posed  to  come  nesrest  ti>  the  human.** 

**  About  the  year  1540,  the  great  Vesalius  appeared.  He  was  equally  laborioas 
in  reading  the  ancients,  and  in  dissectin^^  bcxl.es ;  and  in  making  the  eompariaoo, 
he^  could  not  but  see,  that  many  uf  Galen's  dcMcripiions  were  errQnrous.»The 
spirit  of  opposition  and  emulation  was  presently  roused,  and  many  of  his  coniem- 
piorartes  endeavoured  to  defend  Giden  at  the  expense  of  Vesalius.  In  their  dis- 
putes they  made  their  appeals  to  the  human  tx>dy;  and  thus  in  a  few  years  our 
art  was  greatly  improved.  And  Ves!>tl  tin  being  d»  tec  ted  in  the  scty  }auU  which 
he  condemns  in  Galen,  to  wit,  describing  from  the  dissection  of  brutes,  and  not 
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misrepresentations  of  facts  and  many  erroneous  theories  (blended,  bow- 
ever,  with  various  important  truths,;  were  transmitted  to  the  physiolo* 
ffists  of  oioderu  Europe.  What  is  the  le^itioaate  inference  to  be  deduced 
itt>m  these  premises  ?  Not,  surely,  that  analogy  is  an  organ  of  no  use 
in  the  study  of  uature ;  but  thut,  ahhough  it  may  furnish  a  rational 
ground  of  conjecture  and  inquiry,  it  ought  not  to  be  received  as  direct 
evidence,  where  the  fact  itself  lies  open  to  examination  ;  and  that  the 
conclusions  to  which  it  leads  ought,  in  every  case,  to  be  distrusted,  ia 
proportion  as  the  subjects  compared  depart  irom  an  exact  coincidence 
in  all  their  circumstances. 

Aff  our  knowledge  of  nature  enlarg^es,  we  gradually  learn  to  combine 
the  presumptions  arising  from  analogy,  with  other  general  principle^  bj 
which  they  are  limited  and  corrected.  In  comparing,  for  example,  the 
anatomy  of  different  tribes  of  animals,  we  invariably  find,  that  the  dif- 
feren<  es  in  their  strurtare  have  a  reference  to  their  way  of  life,  and  to 
the  habits  for  which  they  are  destined ;  so  t»at,  from  knowing  the  lat- 
ter, we  might  be  able,  on  some  occasions,  to  frame  conjectures  a  priori 
concerning  the  former.  It  is  thus,  that  the  form  of  the  teeth,  together 
with  the  length  and  capacity  of  the  intestines,  vary  in  different  species, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  food  on  which  the  animal  is  to  subsist. 
Similar  remarks  have  been  made  on  the  different  situation  and  disposition 
of  the  mamtnasy  according  as  the  animal  is  unlparous.  or  produces  many 
at  a  birth  ;— on  the  structure  and  direction  of  the  external  ear,  aixord- 
ing  as  the  animal  is  rapacious,  or  depends  for  security  on  his  speed  ;— « 
on  the  mechanism  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  according  as  the  animal  has 
to  search  for  his  food  by  day  or  by  night, — and  on  various  other  organs 
in  the  bodily  economy,  when  compart  with  the  functions  which  they 
are  intended  to  perform.  If,  without  attending  to  rircumstances  of  this 
sort,  a  person  should  reason  confidently  from  the  anatomy  of  one  speciea 
to  that  of  another,  it  cannot  be  juMly  said,  that  analogy  is  a  deceitful 
guide,  but  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  apply  analogy  to  its  proper 
purpose.  In  troth,  the  very  consideration  whirh  gives  to  the  argument 
fi'oni  analogy  its  <'hief  force,  points  here  manifestly  to  the  necehsity  of 
some  modification  of  (he  original  conclusion,  suited  to  the  diversity  of 
the  case  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 

It  Is  remarked  by  Cuv'ier,  that  **  a  canine  tooth,  adapted  to  tear  flesh, 
^  was  never  found  combiuedtin  the  same  animal,  with  a  boo,  fit  for  sup- 
^  porting  the  weight  of  the  body,  but  totally  useless  as  a  weapon  to  a 
«  beast  of  prey.** — *  Hence,  (he  observes)  the  rule  that  every  hoofed 
^  animal  is  berbivarous  ; — and  hence  (as  corollaries  from  this  general 
<<'prin(  iple)  the  maxims,  that  a  hoofed  foot  indicates  grinding  teeth  with 
^  flat  surfaces,  a  long  alimentary  canal,  a  large  stomach,  and  often  more 
*^  stomachs  than  one,  with  many  other  similar  consequenres. 

^  The  laws  which  regulate  the  relations  between  d  fferent  systems 
*^  of  organs,  (continues  this  very  ingenious  and  sound  ph  losopher,;  have 
^  the  tame  influence  on  the  different  parts  of  the  same  system,  and 
^  cooAect  together  its  different  modifications,  by  the  same  necessary 

of  the  human  body,  it  exposed  so  fully  that  blander  of  the  old  anstomists,  that,  in 
sttccet^ding  limes,  there  bas  been  little  reason  for  Mucb  complaint. 

Introductory  Lectures,  deliveied  by  Dr.  Wiiluun  Hunter  to  bis  last  couritf  of 
anatomy,  (London,  1784.)  pp.  13, 1^  25,40. 
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''  principles.  In  the  alimentary  systeai,  especially,  where  the  parts  are 
'^  large  and  numerous^  these  rules  have  their  most  striking  applications* 
"  The  feroi  of  the  teeth,  the  length,  the  convolutions,  the  dilatations  of 
<'  the  alimentary  canal,  the  number  and  abundance  of  the  gastric  li- 
^'  quors,  are  in  the  most  exact  adaption  to  one  another,  and  have  rimi- 
^  lar  fixed  relations  to  the  chemical  composition,  to  the  solid  aggrefra« 
*'  tion,  and  to  the  solubility  of  the  aliment ;  in  so  much  that,  from  see- 
<'  ing  one  of  the  parts  by  itself,  an  experienced  observer  could  form  cod- 
^  elusions  tolerably  accurate,  with  respect  to  the  conformation  of  the 
*'  other  parts  of  the  same  system,  and  might  even  hazard  more  than  ran- 
'^  dom  conjectures  with  respect  to  the  organs  of  other  functions. 

''  The  same  harmony  subsists  among  the  different  parts  of  the  system 
^'  of  organs  of  motion.  As  all  the  parts  of  this  system  act  mutually,  and 
*^  are  acted  upon,  especially  when  the  whole  body  of  the  animal  is  in 
*'  motion,  the  forms  of  all  the  different  parts  are  strictly  related.  There 
^*  is  hardly  a  hone  that  can  vary  in  its  surfaces,  in  its  curvatures,  in  its 
^^  protuberances,  without  corresponding  variations  in  otjier  bones ;  and 
'^  in  this  way«a  skilful  naturalist,  from  the  appearance  of  a  single  bone^ 
^  will  be  often  able  to  conclude,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  respect  to  the 
^^  form  of  the  whole  skeleton  to  which  it  belonged. 

"  These  laws  of  co-existence  (Cuvier  adds)  which  have  just  been  iq. 
"  dicated,  are  deduced  by  reasoning  from  our  knowledge  of  the  recipco- 
^  cal  influence  of  the  functions,  and  of  the  use  of  the  different  organs  of 
^^  the  body.  Having  confirmed  them  by  observation,  we  are  enabledf 
*^  in  other  circumstances,  to  follow  a  contrary  route ;  and,  when  we  dia- 
«  cover  constant  relations  of  form  between  particular  organs,  we  may 
^  safely  conclude,  that  they  exercise  some  action  upon  one  another ;  and 
^  we  may  thus  be  frequently  led  to  form  just  conjectures  with  respect  to 
*^  their  uses. — It  is,  inde^,  chiefly  from  the  attentive  study  of  these 
'*  relations,  and  from  the  discovery  of  relatioris  which  have  hitherto 
''  escaped  our  notice,  that  physiology  has  reason  to  hope  for  the  ex- 
^'tension  of  her  limits  $  and  accordingly  the  comparative  anatomy 
«<  of  animals  is  to  her  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  valuable  dia- 
"oovcry."* 

The  general  result  of  these  excellent  observations  is,  that  the  im* 

Erovement  of  physiology  is  to  be  expected  chiefly  from  lights  furnished 
y  analogy ;  but  that,  in  order  to  follow  this  guide  with  safety,  a  cau* 
tious  and  refined  logic  is  stUl  more  necessary  than  in  conducting  those 
reasonings  which  rest  on  the  direct  evidence  of  experience.  When  the 
ancient  anatomists,  without  any  examination  of  the  facts  within  their 
reai'h,  or  8 ny  consideration  of  the  peculiar  functions  likely  to  be  con* 
nected  with  maii*s  erect  form  and  rational  faculties,  drew  inferences  con- 
cerning his  internal  frame,  merely  from  the  structure  of  the  quadru- 
peds ;  the  errors  into  which  they  fell,-.4o  far  from  affording  any  solid 
argument  against  the  use  of  analogy  when  judiciously  employed, — have 
only  pointed  out  to  their  S(i<  cessors,  the  necessity  of  a  more  discrimin* 
atiug  and  enlightened  application  of  it  in  future ;  and  have  ultimately 

*  See  the  Introduction  to  the  Legwtt  d^Anatmnie  etnpar^e  de  G,  CuvUr.  The 
shove  translation  is  taken  from  a  very  interesting  tract^  eotitled.  An  Introdoctna 
to  the  Study  of  the  Animal  Economy.    (Edinburgh,  1801.) 
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M  to  the  discovery  ofthosecompreheusiveLaws  of  the  Animal  Econo* 
my,  which,  by  reconctliug  apparent  anomolics  with  thecontiatency  and 
bannooy  of  aw  grand  design^  open,  at  every  successive  step  of  our 
progress,  more  enlai^ged  and  pleasing  views  of  the  beneficent  wisdom 
of  Nature. 

This  speculation  might  be  carried  farther,  bv  extending  it  to  the  va» 
lious  analogies  which  exist  between  the  Animal  and  the  Vegetable  king^ 
doms,  contrasted  with  those  characteristical  peciiliaritles  by  which  thejr 
are  respectively  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  destined.— 
It  b,  however,  of  more  consequence,  on  the  present  oci^sioiy  to  turn 
our  attention  to  the  analogies  observable  among  many  of  the  physical 
processes  by  which  different  effects  are  accomplished,  or  different  phe- 
nomena produced,  in  the  system  of  inanimate  and  unorganized  matter. 
Of  the  existence  of  such  analogies  a  satisfactory  proof  may  be  derived, 
from  the  acknowledged  tendency  of  philosophical  habits  and  scientific 
pursuits,  to  familiarize  the  mind  with  the  order  of  nature,  and  to  im* 
prove  its  penetration  In  anticipating  future  discoveries*  A  man  con> 
versant  with  physics  and  chemistry  is  much  more  likely  than  a  stranger 
to  these  studies  to  form  probable  conjectures  concerning  those  laws  of 
nature  which  still  remain  to  be  examined.  There  is  a  certain  character 
or  ityU  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  in  the  operations  of  Divine  Wis- 
dom ;— something  which  every  where  announces,  amidst  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  detail,  an  inimitable  unity  and  hamsony  of  derign ;  and  in  the 
perception  of  which  phUataphkal  $agaeUy  and  gmku  seem  chiefly  to 
consist,  it  is  this  which  bestows  a  value  so  inestimable  on  the  Queries 
of  Newton.*  * 

This  view  of  the  numberless  analogies  displayed  in  that  part  of  the 
universe  which  falls  under  our  immediate  nc^ice,  becomes  more  particu* 
larly  impressive,  when  it  is  considered,  thai  the  same  oiuty  of  design 
may  be  distinctly  traced,  as  far  as  the  physical  researches  of  astrono- 
,mershave  extended.  In  the  knowledge  of  this  fiict,  we  possess  im- 
portant moral  lights,  for  which  we  are  entirely  indebted  to  the  Newto- 
nian school;  the  universal  creed  of  antiquity  having  assumed  as  a  prin- 
dpie,  thflt  the  celestial  phenomena  are,  in  their  nature  and  laws,  essen- 
•  tiatly  different  from  the  terrestrial.  The  Persian  Ma^i,  indeed,  are  said 
to  have  laid  down,  as  one  of  their  maxims, — r9^r«l«  titfi  rm  •»«  r«if 
ttmrm\ — but  that  no  maxim  could  stand  In  more  direct* opposition  (o 
tkc  leuets  of  the  Grecian  philosophers,  appears'  aufficiently  from  the 

^Hov  very  deeply  Newion^s  mind  was  imptessed  with  those  ideas  of  analogy 
which  I  have  here  ventured  to  ascribe  to  bim,  appears  from  his  own  words.— 
**  Have  not  tlie  small  part>cle8  of  bodies  certain  powers,  virtues,  or  forces,  by 
which  they  act  at  a  distance,  not  only  upon  the  rays  of  Uglit  for  reflectinfCi  re- 
fracting, and  inflecting  them,  but  also  upon  one  another,  for  producing  a  great 
part  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  f  For  it  is  well  known  tliat  bodies  act  one  upoa 
another,  by  the  attractions  of  gravity,  magnetism  and  electricity ;  and  these  in- 
etaneee  vAew  the  tenor  4md  eewree  tfuaturtt  and  maige  it  n»t  impfrebnbte  but  that  there 
Hunf  be  more  aitraetive  pewero  than  them*  For  nature  ia  very  eenoenant  and  cenfim^ 
able  te  heroelf**    See  the  31st  Query,  at  the  end  of  his  Optics. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  tins  Query,  he  recurs  to  the  same  principle.    **  And 

thus  Mature  mU  be  very  een/ormable  to  herself  and  very  timple  /  performing  all  the 

great  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  the  attraction  of  ^avity  which  intercedes 

these  bodies ;  and  almost' all  the  small  ones  of  tlieir  particles,  by  some  other  a|L« 

trsctire  and  repellmg  powers,  which  interesde  the  particles.'' 
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general  ftniin  of  their  physical  and  astronomical  iheoriei.  The  modern 
discctverieft  have  shown,  with  demonstrative  evidence,  how  widely,  in 
this  fundariiental  assumption,  these  philosophers  erred  from  the  truth  $ 
and,  indeed,  it  was  a  conjecture  a  pnarif  originating  in  some  defi^ree  of 
scepticism  with  respect lo  it,  that  led  the  way  to  the  doctrine  of  grravi- 
tatjon.  Ff  ery  suheequeiit  step  which  hab  been  gained  in  astronomical 
science  has  tended  more  and  more  to  illustrate  the  sagacity  of  those 
views  hy  which  Newton  was  guided  to  this  fortunate  anticipation  of  tli« 
truth  ;  as  well  as  to  conform^  upon  a  scale  which  continually  grows  Ui 
its  magnitude,  the  justness  of  that  magnificent  conception  of  uniform 
design,  which  emboldened  him  to  connect  the  physics  of  the  Earth  with 
the  hitherto  unexplored  mysteries  of  the  Heavens. 

Instni  tive  and  interesting,  however,  as  these  phymcal  speculations 
nay  he,  it  is  still  more  pleasing  to  trace  the  uniformity  of  design  whidi 
is  displayed  in  the  economy  of  sensitive  beings  ;  to  compare  the  arts  oC 
human  life  with  the  instimts  of  the  brutes,  a  iid  the  instincts  of  thedit 
ferent  tribes  of  brutes  with  each  other ;  and  to  remark,  amidst  the  as* 
tonishing  variety  of  means  which  are  employed  to  accomplish  the  same 
endii,  a  lertaio  anal<  gry  characterize  them  all ;— or  to  observe,  in  tiie 
minds  of  different  individuals  of  our  own  species,  the  workings  of  the 
aame  affections  and  psssions,  manifestinsr,  among  men  of  every  age  and 
ev«*ry  (^ountry,  the  kindred  features  of  hunnanity.  It  is  this  which  gives 
the  great  charm  to  what  we  call  Nature  in  epic  and  dramatic  compoai* 
tion, — when  the  poet  spt^aks  a  language  ^to  which  every  heart  is  an 
^  ech  ,"  and  which,  amidst  the  manifold  effects  of  education  and  fash* 
ion,  in  modifying  and  disguising  the  principles  of  our  constitution,  re* 
minds  all  the  various  classes  of  readers  or  of  spectators*  of  the  existence 
of  those  moral  ties  which  unite  them  to  eaeh  other,  and  to  their  com* 
mon  parent* 

Mor  is  it  only  In  the  material  and  moral  worids,  when  considered  af 
separate  and  independent  systems,  that  this  unity  of  design  is  percepfj* 
ble.  They  muiually  bear  t"  each  other  numberless  rs/o/iens,  which 
are  mor»  particularly  remarkable  when  we  consider  both,  in  their  cons- 
bined  tendenries  with  respect  to  human  happiness  and  improvement.—- 
There  is  also  a  more  general  analogy,  which  these  two  grand  depart- 
ments of  nature  exhi'  it,  in  the  ianoM  by  which  their  phenomena  are  re- 
||uiated,  and  a'  consequent  analogy  between  the  methods  of  iovestiga- 
tion  peculiarly  appli*  able  to  each*  I  have  already  repeatedly  uken  no- 
tice ot  ttie  erroneous  conclusions  to  which  we  are  liable,  when  we  rea- 
son directly  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  or  substitute  the  fanciful  analo- 
gies between  them,  which  language  occasiunally  suggests^  as  a  phik> 
sophical  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  either.  But  it  does  not  fol- 
low from  this,  that  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  rules  of  inquin.  ac- 
cording to  which  they  are  to  be  studied  On  the  contrary,  it  is  from 
the  principles  of  inductive  philosophizing,  which  are  applicable  to  l>oth 
in  common,  that  we  infer  the  necessity  of  renting  our  conclusions  in  each, 
upon  its  own  appropriate  phenomena.  * 

1  shull  only  add,  to  wliat  has'been  now  stated  on  the  head  of  analo- 
gy, that  the  nun»berless  references  and  dependencies  between  the  mate- 
rial and  the  moral  worlds,  exhibited  within  the  narrow  sphere  of  our 

*  OuUincs  of  Moral  PhikMopby,  pp.  198, 199.  3d  tdiU 
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obtervalion  on  this  globet  encouraf^e  and  even  authorize  us  to  conciudei 
that  they  both  form  parts  of  one  and  the  tame  plan ; — aconrtu»ion  ron* 
genial  to  the  best  and  noblest  principles  of  oar  nature,  and  whi(  I'  all 
the  discoveries  of  genuine  science  unite  in  «*on5rii}ing:  NothirK/  in« 
deed,  could  be  more  inconsistent  with  that  irre.«istible  disposition  whfrh 
prompts  every  philosophical  inquirer  to  argue  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown,  than  to  suppose  that,  while  all  the  different  btklies  which 
compose  the  maUnrial  universe  are  manifestly  related  to  »>ach  other,  as 
parts  of  a  connected  wkalef  the  tm^al  eventf»  which  happen  en  our  pla« 
net  are  quite  insulated  ;  and  that  the  rational  beii«^  who  inhabit  it,  and 
for  whom  we  may  reasonably  presume  it  was  hroueht  into  existence, 
bave  no  relation  whatever  to  other  intelligent  and  moral  natures.  The 
presumption  unquestionably  is,  that  there  is  one  great  marcU  eygtemy  coi^ 
responding  to  the  maUrial  system  ;  and  that  the  connexions  which  we 
at  present  trace  so  distinctly  among  the  sensible  object  composing  the 
one,  are  exhibited  as  so  many  intimations  of  some  vast  scheme,  com- 
prehending all  tlie  intelligent  beings  who  compose  the  other.  In  this 
argument,  as  well  as  in  numberless  others  which  analogy  suggests  in  fa- 
TOur  of  our  future  prospects,  the  evidence  is  precisely  of  the  same  sort 
with  that,  whir  h  first  encouraged  Newton  to  extend  his  physical  specu- 
lations beyond  the  limits  of  the  Earth.  The  sole  difference  is,  that  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  the  results  of  his  conjectures  by  an  ap- 
peal to  sensible  facts :  but  this  accidental  circuraicianre  (ahhou^h  it 
certainly  affords  peculiar  satisfaction  and  convirtion  to  the  astronomer's 
mind^  does  not  affect  the  grounds  on  whi«  h  the  conjecture  was  oriffin- 
aUy  K>rmed,and  only  furnishes  an  expenmental  proof  of  the  ju<(tness  of 
the  principles  oo  which  it  proceeded.     Were  it  not.  however,  for  the 

Clpable  confirmation  thus  obtained  of  the  Theory  of  Gravity,  it  would 
difficult  to  vindicate  against  the  charge  of  presumption,  the  mathe- 
loatical  aocaracy,  with  which  the  Newtonians  pretend  to  compute  the 
motions,  distances,  and  magnitudes  of  worlds,  apparently  so  far  remov- 
ed beyond  the  examination  of  our  faculties.* 

*  ^  I  know  no  snthor  (says  Dr.  Beid)  who  has  made  a  more  iust  and  a  more 
happy  use  of  analcM^ical  reasoning^,  than  Bishop  Butler,  in  his  analogy  of  Religion, 
Katural  and  Revealed^  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature.  In  that  excel- 
lent work,  the  author  does  not  ground  any  of  the  truths  of  religion  upon  Analo- 
gy,  as  their  proper  evidence.  He  only  makes  use  of  Analogy,  to  answer  objections 
against  them.  When  objections  are  made  against  the  truihs  of  religion,  which 
may  be  made  wiih  equal  strength  against  what  we  know  to  be  true  in  the  course 
of  nature,  such  objections  can  have  no  weight.''  (Essays  on  the  Intell.  Powers, 
p.  54. 

To  the  same  purpose  it  is  observed  by  Dr.  Campbell,  that  ''analogical  evidence 
is  generally  more  successfal  m  silencing  objections  than  in  evincing-  truth.-^ 
Thoueh  it  rarely  refutes,  it  frequently  repels  refutation  i  like  those  weapons  which, 
though  they  cannot  kill  an  enemy,  will  ward  his  blows."  Phil,  of  Rhet.  Vol.  L 
p.U5. 

This  estimate  of  the  force  of  analogical  reasoning,  considered  ss  a  weapon  of 
controversy,  ia  discriminating  and  judicious.  The  occasion  on  which  the  logi. 
cian  wielda  it  to  the  best  advantage  is,  undoubSrdly,  in  repelling  the  objections  of 
an  adversary.  But  after  the  foregoing  observations,  I  may  be  permitted  to  express 
my  doubts,  whether  both  of  these  ingenious  writers  have  not  somewhat  underra- 
ted the  importance  of  analogy  as  a  medium  of  proof,  and  as  a  source  of  new  in- 
formation.— I  acknowledge,  at  the  same  time,  that  between  the  positive  and  the 
o^atiTcappiicatioosoi  this  species  of  evidence,  there  is  an  essential  difference. 
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The  fer^noing  observationt  have  a  close  connexion  inHth  some  rea- 
ioningrs  hereafter  to  be  offered  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  afjinal  oauua. 
They  also  throw  additional  light  on  what  was  remarked  in  a  former 
chapter  concerning  th%  vnUy  of  truth  ; — a  most  important  fact  in  (he 
theory  of  the  human  mind,  andf  a  fact  which  must  strike  every  candid 
Inquirer  with  increasing  evidence,  in  proportion  to  the  progr«SJi  which 
be  makes  in  the  interjn-etation  of  Nature.    Hence  the  effect  of  phiio- 
aophlcal  habits  in  animating  the  curiosity  and  in  guiding  the  iiiveutive 
powers ;  alid  hence  the  growing  confidence  which  they  inspire  Jo  the 
ever  consistent  and  harmonious  condustons  of  inductive  science.     It  u 
*  ehiefly  (as  Bacon  has  observed)  from  partial  and  desultory  researches 
that  aceptii'tsm  arises ;  not  only  as  such  researches  suggest  doubts  which 
a  more  enlarged  acquaintance  with  the  universe  would  dispelf  but  as 
they  withdraw  the  attention  from  those  comprehensive  views  which 
combine  Into  a  symmetrical  fabric — all  whose  parts  mutually  lend  lo 
each  other  support  and  stability — ^the  most  remote,  and  seemio^y  the 
most  unconnected  discoveries.    ^  Etmfm  symms/na  BcufUias,  stnguUi 
^  scilicet  fortibus  se  iavoicem  euatmentibuej  est,  et  esse  debet,  vera  atque 
^  expedlta  ratio  refellendi  objec^tiones  niinorum  geniium :  Contra^  sf 
^  singula  axiomata,  tanquam  barulos  fascls  seorsini  extrahas,  faci/e  erit 
^  ea  infirmare,  et  pro  libito,  aut  flectere,  aut  frangere.  Num  non  in  aula 
^  sp'itiosa  consultios  foret,  unum  accendere  cereum,  aut  lychnuchum   • 
^  su»pendere,  variis  luminibus  instructumi  quo  omnia  simul  per\uBlren- 
^  XuTy  quam  in  singulos  angulos  quaquaversus  exiguam  circumferre  )b« 
"  cernam  ?'*• 

II 

Use  and  Abuse  of  Hypotheses  in  Philosopbiesl  loquiries.— Diffisrenoe  betweea 
Grstuitous  Hypotheses,  uid  those  which  are  supported  by  presumptions  sug- 
geited  by  Analogy.— Indirect  Evidence  which  a  Hypothesis  may  derive  from  its 
agraemeot  with  the  Phenomena.— Cautions  against  extending  some  of  these  con* 
elusions  to  the  Philosophy  of  the  Humsn  Mind. 

As  some  of  the  reasonings  in  the  former  part  of  this  Section  may,  at 
first  sight,  appear-more  favourable  to  the  use  of  Hypotheses  than  is 
consistent  with  the  severe  rules  of  the  Inductive  Logic,  it  may  not  be 
superfluous  to  guard  against  any  such  misapprehensions  of  my  mean* 
Ingy  by  subjoining  a  few  miscellaneous  remarks  and  illustrations. 

The  indiscriminate  zeal  against  hypotheses,  so  generally  avowed  at 

E resent  by  the  professed  followers  of  Bacon,  has  been  much  encouraged 
y  the  strong  and  decided  terms  In  which,  on  various  occasions^  they 

IVhen  employed  to  refute  an  objection,  it  may  often  furnish  an  argument  irresisti* 
biy  and  unanswerably  convincing :  when  employed  as  a  medium  of  proof,  it  can 
never  authorize  more  than  a  probable  conjecture,  inviUng  and  encouraging  farther 
examination.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  probability  rrsulting  from  a  con- 
currence of  (Vifferent  analogies  may  rise  so  high,  as  to  produce  an  eltect  on  the  be- 
lief scarcely  distinguishable  from  moral  certainty. 

*  De  Augment.    Scient.  Lib.  i. 
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are  reprobated  by  Newton.*  But  the  laDj^caage  of  this  great  man^  whea 
he  happens  to  touch  upon  logical  questions,  must  not  always  be  too  lite* 
rally  interpreted.  It  must  be  qualified  and  limited,  so  as  to  accord  with 
the  exemplifications  which  he  himself  has  given  of  his  general  rules.— 
or  the  truth  of  this  remark,  the  passages  now  alluded  to  afford  a  satis- 
&ctory  proof;  for,  while  they  are  expressed  in  the  most  unconditional 
and  absolute  terms,  so  many  exceptions  to  them  occur  in  his  owp  wri* 
tin^s,  as  to  authorize  the  conclusion,  that  he  expected  his  readers  would 
of  themselves  be  able  to  supply  the  obvious  and  necessary  comments.— 
It  is  probable  that,  in  these  passages,  he  had  more  particularly  in  his 
eye  the  Vortices  of  Des  Cartes. 

*^  The  votaries  of  hypotheses  (says  Dr.  Reid)  have  oAeo  been  chal- 
<<  lenged  to  shew  one  useful  discovery  in  the  works  of  nature  that  was 
<<  ever  made  in  that  way  '*t  In  reply  to  this  challenge,  it  is  sufficient, 
on  the  present  occabion  to  mention  the  theory  of  Gravitation,  and  the 
Coperiiican  system.}  Of  the  former,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Pemberton,  that  it  took  its  first  rise  from  a  conjecture  or  hypothesis 
suGCgested  by  analogy  ;  nor  indeed  could  it  be  considered  in  any  other 
light,  till  that  period  in  Newton's  life,  whei},  by  a  calculation  founded 
on  the  accurate  measurement  of  the  earth,  by  Picard,  he  evinced  the 
coincidence  between  the  law  which  regulates  the  fall  of  heavy  bodieSj 
and  the  power  which  retains  the  Moon  in  her  orbit.  The  Copernicaa 
system,  however,  furnishes  a  case  still  stronger,  and  still  more  directly 
applicable  to  our  purpose;  in  as  much  as  the  only  evidence  which  the 
author  was  able  to  oner  in  its  favour,  was  the  i^vantage  which  it  pos- 
sessed over  every  other  hypothesis  in  explaining,  with  simplicity  and 
beauty,  all  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens.  In  the  mind  of  Copernl- 
cus«,  therefore,  this  system  was  nothing  more  than  a  hyiiothesis  ; — but  It 
was  a  hypothesis  conformable  to  the  universal  analogy  of  nature,  al- 
ways accomplishing  her  ends  by  the  simplest  means.  ^'  C'est  pour  la 
^  simplicUf  (says  Bailiy)  que  Copernic  repla^a  le  soleil  au  centre  da 
^  monde ;  c'est  pour  elle  que  Kepler  va  detruire  tous  les  Epicycles  que 
*'  Copernic  avoit  laiss68  subsi^ter :  pen  de  principes,  de  grands  moyeos 
<<  en  petit  nombre,  des  ph^nomenes  infinis  et  vari^,  voill  le  tableau  de 
« I'univers.''^ 

*  **  HypotheKS  nan  fingo.  Qaicquid  enim  ex  phenomenls  non  deducitur  hypo- 
thesis vocanda  est,  et  hypotheses,  seu  metaphysicse,  sea  physicae,  seu  qualitstum 
occultarum,  seu  mechamcae,  in  philoaophia  ezperimentaU  locum  non  habent.'*  See 
the  general  SehoUum  at  the  end  of  the  Prindpia, 

f  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  p.  88,  4to  edit.  In  another  part 
of  the  same  volume,  the  following  assertion  occurs.  "  Of  all  the  discoveries  that 
have  been  made  concerning  the  inward  structure  of  the  human  bodv,  never  one 
was  made  by  conjecture  The  same  thing  may  be  said,  with  justice,  or  every  other 
part  of  the  works  of  God,  wherein  any  real  discovery  has  been  made.  Such  dis- 
coveries have  always  been  made  by  patient  observation,  by  accurate  experiments, 
or  by  conclusions  drawn  by  strict  reasoning  from  observations  and  experiments  ; 
and  such  discoveries  have  always  tended  to  refute,  but  not  to  confirm,  the  theories 
and  hypotheses  which  ingenious  men  had  invented."    Ibid.  p.  49. 

t  See  Note  (R.)  "# 

^  Histoire  de  PAstrooomie  Modeme,  Tome  IL  p.  2. 

Prom  this  anticipation  of  simplicity  in  the  laws  of  nature  (a  logical  principle 
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.  AcoordlRff  to  this  view  of  the  subjecty  the  confidence  which  we  r6* 
note  In  Analog  rests  ultimately  on  the  evidence  of  experience ;  and 
hi^nce,  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  the  ibrraer  method  of  inv«s» 
tlgation,  when  cautiously  followed  ;  as  well  a»  an  additional  proof  of 
the  imperoeptible  shades  by  which  Experience  and  Analogy  run  into 
each  other. 

K<>r  IS  the  utility  of  hypothetical  theories  confined  to  those  cases  in 
which  they  have  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  researches  :  it  may  be 
equally  great,  where  they  have  completely  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions of  their  authors.  Nothing,  I  thinlc,  can  be  jui»ter  than  Hartl<*y's 
remarlc>  that  ^  any  hypothesis  which  possesses  ar^ufficient  degree  of 
^  pliiutibility  to  account  for  a  number  of  facts,  helps  us  to  digest  these 
^  iatts  In  proper  order,  to  bring  new  ones  to  li|^ht,  and  to  make  experi' 
<^  wumta  enacts  for  the  take  of  future  inquirers.''*  Indeed^  it  has  pro- 
bably been  in  this  way,  that  most  discoveries  have  been  made  ;  for  al- 
though a  knowledge  offsets  must  be  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  iegiti* 
mate  theory ;  yet  a  hypothetical  theory  is  generally  the  best  guide  t# 
the  knowledge  of  connected  and  of  useful  facts* 

The  first  conception  of  a  hypothetical  theory,  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered, (if  the  theory  possesses  any  plausibility  whatever)  presupposes  a 
general  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  which  it  aims  to  account  for^ 

aot  less  universally  recognised  smong  ancient  than  among  modern  pbWosopliers^) 
Bailly  has  drawn  an  argument  in  support  of  his  favourite  hypothesis  conoeming 
the  origin  of  the  sciences.  Mis  words  are  these  :  **  La  simpUciuft  n'est  pas  essen- 
^tiellement  un  principe,  tn  axi6me,  c'est  le  r^sulut  des  travsuz  s  oe  n'est  pta 
une  indte  de  Penfance  du  monde,  elle  appartient  a  la  maturity  des  bommes  s  c'est 
la  plus  grande  des  vSrltSs  que  Pobservation  constante  arrache  i  I'iUusion  des  ef- 
fets :  ce  ne  peui  ^tre  qu'un  reste  de  la  science  primitive.  Lorsque  chez  un  pea> 
pic,  possesseur  d'une  mjthologie  compliqu6e,  et  qui  n*a  d'autre  physique  que 
ces  fables,  les  philosophes,  vouTant  r6duire  la  nature  ii  un  seul  principe,  annonoe- 
ront  que  I'eau  est  la  source  de  toutes  chores,  ou  le  feu  I'agent  universel,  nous  cfi- 
rons  k  ces  philosophes  :  vous  paries  une  langue  qui  n^est  pas  la  votre  ;  vous  avos 
aatsi  par  un  instinct  philosuphique  ces  vintes  audessus  de  votre  si^cle,  de  votre 
nation,  et  de  vous-m^mes ;  c'est  la  sagesse  des  anciens  qui  vous  a  €t6  transmise 
par  tradition."— 8cc.  &c.  &c.— Ibid.  p.  4. 

To  tlie  general  remark  which  introduces  this  passage  I  readily  subscribe.  The 
confidence  wtih  which  philosophers  anticipate  the  simplicity  of  Nature's  laws  is 
unquestionably  the  result  of  experience,  and  of  expoi'ieoce  alone;  and  implies  a 
far  more  extensive  knowledge  of  her  operations  than  can  be  expected  from  the 
uninformed  multiiude*  The  inferrence,  however,  deduced  from  this,  by  the  inge- 
nious and  eloquent,  but  sometimes  too  fanciful  historian,  is  not  a  little  precipitate. 
The  passion  for  excessive  simplification,  so  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  physical 
systems  of  the  Greeks,  seems  to  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  their  scanty  stock 
of  facts,  combined  with  tliat  ambition  to  explain  every  thing  from  the  smallest 
possible  number  of  data,  which,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
common  infirmities  of  genius.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  in  question,  when 
btatedinthe  form  of  a  proposition,  is  of  so  abstract  and  metaphysical  a  nature, 
that  it  is  highly  improbable  it  should  havesurvivedtheshockof  revolutions  which 
had  proved  ^aial  to  the  memory  of  particular  discoveries.  The  arts,  it  baa  been 
frequently  observed,  are  more  easily  transmitted  by  mere  tradition,  from  one  gene* 
ration  to  another,  than  the  speculative  sciences ;  and,  for  a  similar  reason,  phy* 
sical  systems  are  far  less  likely  to  sink  into  oblivion,  than  abstract  maxims,  which 
have  no  immediate  refe||pice  to  objects  of  sense,  or  to  the  ordinary  cooccrDsof 
life. 

•  Observations  on  Man,  Chap.  i.  Prop.  v. 
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mi  a  in  by  I'easonin^  synihettcftllj  from  the  bypotiMth,  and'CompMriog 

Ihe  deduciioflt)  with  ob«ervatioii  and  experiment^  that  the  cautious  in* 
quirer  is  gradually  led,  either  to  correct  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reeoa* 
cile  it  with  facts,  or  finally  to  abandon  it  as  an  unfouud^'d  conjecture.^-- 
£ven  in  this  latter  case,  an  approach  is  made  to  the  truth  in  the  way  of 
exclusion;  while,  at  the  same  time, an  accession  is  f^ined  to  that  class 
of  associated  and  kindred  phenomenal  which  it  is  his  object  to  trace  to 
their  parent  slock  "• 

In  thus  apologizing  for  the  use  of  hypotheses,  1  only  repeat  in  a  di& 
ferent  form  the  precepts  of  Bacon,  and  the  comments  of  some  of  his 
most  enlightened  followers.  '^  The  prejudice  against  hypotheses 
^^  which  many  people  entertain,  (suys  the  late  Dr.  Gregory)  is  founded 
^'  on  the  equivocal  signifnation  of  a  word.  It  is  commonly  confound- 
^  ed  with  theory  ;-^but  a  hy(H>the^i8  properly  means  the  supposition  of 
^^  a  principle,  of  whose  existence  ihe.e  is  no  proof  from  experience^ 
^*  but  which  may  be  rendered  more  or  less  probable  by  facts  which  are 
^^  neither  numerous  enough,  nor  adequate  to  infer  its  existence.  Whea 
'^  such  hy|>otheses  are  proposed  in  the  modest  and  diflSdect  manner  that 
*^  becomes  mt re  suppositions  or  conjectures,  they  are  not  only  harmless, 
'<  but  even  necessary  for  establishing  a  jur-t  theory.  Th^  ar€  thejirsi 
*^  rtidinuHls  or  anticipations  of  Priiicipfeii  Without  these,  there  couid 
''  not  be  useful  observation,  nor  experiment,  nor  arrangement,  because 
^  there  could  be  no  motive  or  principle  in  the  mind  to  form  them.  Hy* 
«^  pn theses  then  only  become  dangerous  and  censurable,  when  they  are 
*^  imposed  on  us  for  just  principles;  because, In  that  case,  they  put  a 
*^  iXop  to  further  inquiry,  by  ieadins:  the  mind  to^cquiesce  in  principles 
'<  which  may  as  probably  be  Hi  as  well  founded''^ 

Another  eminent  writer  has  apologized  very  ingeniously,  and  I  think 
very  philosophically,  for  the  hypotheses  and  conjectures  which  are  oo* 
casionally  to  be  found  in  his  own  works.  The  author  1  mean  is  Dr. 
Stephen  Hales,  who,  In  the  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  bis  Vege- 
table Statics,  has  expressed  himself  thus  : 

**  In  natural  philosophy,  we  cannot  depend  on  any  mere  speculations 
^  of  the  mind;  we  can  only  reason  with  any  tolerable  certainty  from 
*'  proper  data,  such  as  arise  from  the  united  testimony  of  many  good 
H  and  credible  experiments. 

*^  Yet  it  seems  not  unreasonable,  on  the  other  hand,  though  not  far  to 
'<  indulge,  to  carry  our  reasonings  a  little  farther  than  the  plain  evidence 
*<  of  experiments  will  warrant;  for  since  at  the  utmost  boundaries  of 
''  those  thi.igs  which  we  clearly  know,  a  kind  of  twilight  is  cast  on  the 
^  adjoining  borders  of  Ttrra  Incognita^  it  seems  reasonable,  in  some  de- 
^  gree,  to  indulge  conjecture  there  ;  otherwise  we  should  make  but  ve- 
^  ry  slow  advances,  either  by  experiments  or  reasoning.    For  new  ex- 

*  **  Iliad  interim  monemus ;  ut  nemo  anlmo  concidat,  aut  quasi  confundatar,  sL 
expertmenta,  quibus  incumbit,  ezpecutioni  luae  non  respondeant.  Etenim  quod 
siiccedit,  magM  compUceat;  at  quod  non  succedit,  ftaepenumero  non  minus  in* 
fo:*mat.  Atque  illud  semper  in  ammo  tenendum,  experimenta  htcifera  ti\am  adhuc 
magis,  quam  Ihiettfera  ambienda  esse.  Atque  de  literaia  etperientta  haec  dicta 
aint ;  quae  ta^adtoi  potius  est,  et  oduratio  quaedam  venatica,  quam  scUiUiaJ*^  De 
Augm.Scient.  Lib.  v.  Cap.  ii. 

f  Lectures  on  the  Duties  and  the  QuaUficatioM  of  a  PhyiikiaA. 
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^^  pflriiMHU  Md  dkooveriM  ummlly  owe  their  first  rise  only  to  lucky  fi^»9« 
^  ies  and  probable  coitjectores ;  and  even  disappointments  in  these  con* 
<*3eolares  often  lead  to  the  thing  aouicht  for." 

To  these  quotations  I  shall  add  two  short  extracts  from  Dr.  Hook» 
(the  contemporary  or  rather  the  predecessor  of  Newton*)  whose  acute- 
and  oripoal  remarks  on  this  subject  n^flect  the  greater  credit  on  his  ta-^ 
hmUj  that  they  were  pnblisbed  at  a  period,  when  &e  learned  body  of  whidr 
be  was  so  ikkiatrioos  an  ornament,  seem  f^ainly  to  have  been  more  dia- 
poeed  to  feUow  the  letter  of  some  detached  sentencesy  than*  to  imbibe  ihm 
general  spirit  of  Baoon*s  logic. 

<'  There  may  be  use  of  method  in  the  rollerting  of  materials^  as  well 
**  as  in  the  employment  of  them ;  for  there  ought  to  be  some  end  an<r 
^  aim,  some  predesigned  module  and  theury ;  some  purpose  in  our  ex* 
<^  perissents.  And  though  this  Society  have  hitherto  seemed  to  avoid' 
*<  and  prohibit  preconceived  theories  and  deductions  from  particular 
^  and  seemingly  accidental  experiments ;  yet  I  humbly  conceive,  that 
^  SHohyif  knowingljr  and  judiciously  made,  are  matters  of  the  greatest 
<*  importance;  as  giving  a  characteristic  of  the  aim,  use,  and  significa^ 
<<  tioo  thereof;  and  without  which,  many,  and  possibly  the  most  r.onsid-^ 
^*  eraUe  partieulars,  are  pasted  over  without  regard  and  observation."*' 

**  Where  the  daia  on  which  our  ratiocinations  are  Coanded  are  uacer" 
^  tain  and  only  conjectural,  the  conclusions  or  deductions  therefrom 
*^  can^t  best  be  no  other  thati  probable,  but  stiU  they  become  more  and* 
<'  more  probable,  as  the  consequ«*iices  deduced  from  them  appear,,  upon 
^examinations  by  triajs  and  designed  observations  to  be  confirmed  by 
<^  fact  or  effect.  So  that  ihe  effect  is  that  which  oonsummates  the  demon- 
^  stration  of  the  invention:  and  the  theory  is  only  an  assistant  to  direct 
<*  soeb  an  inquisition,  as  may  procure  the  demonstration  of  its  existence 
>'  or  uon-existence  t 

-  As  an  tllustratioB  of  this  last  remark,  Hooke  mentions  Ms  anticipation' 
of  Jupiter's  motion  upon  his  axis,  long  beR)re  he  was  able  by  means  of 
a  good  telescope,,  to  ascertsin  the  fact.  A  much  more  remarkable  in- 
stance, however,  of  his  philosophical  sagacity,  occurs  in  his  anticipatioii 
of  that  tbeoiy  of  the  planetary  motions,  whir  h,  soon  after,  was  to  preaear 
itself,  with  increased- and  at  length  demonstrative  evidence,  to  a  stHt 
more  inventive  and  powerful  mind.  This  conjecture  (which  I  shall 
state  in  his  own  words,)  affords,  of  itself,  a  decisive  reply  to  the  undis- 
tinguishing^^ensures  which  have  so  often  been  bestowed  on  the  pre- 
flumptttous  vanity  of  attempting,,  by  means  of  hypotheses,  to  penetrate* 
hito  the  secrets  of  nature. 

^  I  win  explain  (says  Hoofccj  in  a  communication  to  tite  Royal  Socie- 
^  ty  in  1666)  a  system  of  the  world  very  different  from  any  yet  received.. 
'^  It  is  founded  on  the  three  following  positions. 

^  1.  That  all  the  heavenly  bodies  have  not  only  a  gravitation  of  their 
^  parts  to  their  own  proper  centre,  but  that  they  alM>  mutually  attract 
**  each  other  within  their  spheres  of  action. 

"2.  That  all  bodies  having  a  simple  motion,  will  continue  to  move  in 
^  a  straight  line,  unless  continually  deflected  fromli  by  some  extianeous 

*  Uooke's  Posthumous  Works,  p*  380.  . 

%  bid.  p.  53T.    For  another  txtrsct  from  the  saasa  node,  see  nola(S4. 


^fyreef  causing  them  to  describe  a  circle^  an  eHvpeei  or  soae  other 


curve. 

<<  S.  That  this  attraction  is  so  much  the  greater  as  the  bodies  are 
^  nearer.  As  to  ibe  prop<»nion  in  which  those  forces  diminish  by  an 
^  in^^rease  of  distance,  I  own  1  have  not  discovered  it,  although  I  have 
*'  made  some  experiments  to  this  purpose.  I  leave  this  to  others,  who 
**  have  time  and  knowledge  sufficient  forthetaslc.*' 

The  argument  in  favour  of  Hypotheses  might  be  pushed  mnch  farther^ 
by  considering  the  tentative  or  hifpotlutioal  steps  by  which  the  most  can* 
tious  philosophers  are  often  under  the.  necessity  of  proceeding,  in  co»* 
iduoting  inquiries  striKly  e^pcnmental.  These  cannot  be  better  describ* 
ed  than  ii;  tiie  wofds  of  Bo«eovt.  h,  the  slightest  of  whose  logical  hints 
are  entitled  to  peculiar  attention — **  In  some  instances,  observationsaod 
^  experiments  at  once  reveal  to  us  all  that  we  v^i^h  to  know.  In  other 
^  cases,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  sId  oCkypotheus  ;-«-^  which  wordf 
'<  however,  is  to  be  wuUrsiood^  notjletume  altogether  arbOran/^  hU  nifpo^ 
'*  Htiom  con/ormabU  to  expfiimce  or  lo  analogy  By  ukeans  of  these, 
<*  we  ape  enabled  to  supply  the  defects  of  our  aata^  and  to  conjecture  or 
^'•divine  the  path  to  truth;  si  ways  ready  to  abandon  our  hypothesis^ 
^  when  f^und  to  involve  consequ^'uces  inconsistent  with  fact  And  in* 
^  deed,  in  most  cases,  1  conceive  this  to  be  the  method  best  adapted4o 
<<  physics;  a  science,  in  which  tl^e  procedure  of  the  inquire!  may  be 
*  compared  to  that  of  a  person  attempting^to  decypber  a  letter  written 
<*  ill  a  secret  character ;  and  in  which,  legitinate  theories  are  generally 
^  the  slow  result  of  disappointed  essays,  and  of  errors  which  have  led 
•'  the  way  to  their  own  detection."* 

*  De  Solis  sc  Lanse  Defectibus.  sLoad.  If 60.  pp.  9il«  Sit-  For  the  contiiMi* 
stion  of  tiie  abov«  pa^^sage,  ice  note  (T ) 

Many  mnuurks-to  that  safpc^pu^pst^  maty  be  found  in  Bscoa.  The  following  hap- 
pen  at  present  to  occur  to  roy  memorv. 

"Deo  (^^^''maruiii  indiioriet  op.Uci)  et  fbrtasse  angelis,  competit, forroas  per 
affirmationeoi  immediate  ndMe.aique  ab  initio  contemplationia.  Sed  certe  supra 
tiominem  est ;  cui  tantum  concediiur,  procedcre  prino  per  nejtu£vd9,  et  postremo 

loeo  deatnere  in  aJhmatiivaM^  prttt  omnimodam  ^oUaionem Post  r^feetivntm 

et  eselumnem  debiUs  nKidisfactam,  aecundo  loco  (tanquam  infundo)  mrncbit  (abe- 
untibus  in  fumum  opiniooibus  voUtilibus)  fotma  amrmuiva»  so) ida^  et  vera.  Atqoe 
hoc  brevi  dictu  ent,  seil  per  fnultaa  assbaees  ad-boc  pervenitur.*^  (Nov  Ore.  Lob. 
n.  Aphor  XV.  XVI.) 

*  Prudeni  tTfCerro^mi^qaati  dtSMdium  soiendae.  'tdclrcoquo  amplioret  eertior 
Aierit  anticipaiio  nostra ;  eo  magis  diMcta  et  oompendiosa  erlt  inwestigatio.**  (fit 
Aug  Scient.  Lib.  V.  Cap.  3. 

«"  Vaga  expecisntia,  et  se  tantum  sequens,  mcra  palpat'io  eat,  et  bonunea  petius 
stupefacii, quam  informat.*'    (Nov.  6  g.  Lib.  I.  Apbor.  C.) 

Tbe  reader  who  wisbea  to  prosecute  farther  this  speculation  coneerning^  the  use 
of  Kypotbeses,  may  consult  with  advantage  three  short  but  interesting  memoirs  up. 
on  Method,  by  the  late  M.  Le  Sage,  of  Qeneva,  which  M.  Pie«oat  baa>anneied  as 
a  supplement  to  bis  CssMt  de  PWotppUe.  That  1  mav  not  be  auppoecd,  bowev«e» 
to  acquiesoe  in  all  this  author's  Hews,  J  shall  mcntioA.two  strong  objections  to 
which  some  of  them  appear  to  me  to  be  liable. 

1.  In  treating  of  the  method  of  Hypothesis,  ^Le  Sage  uniformly  contrasts  it  wltb 
that  of  Analogy,  as  if  ibe  two  were  radioatly  diatinct,  and  even  opposite  in  their 
spirits  wheieas  it  seems  crideni,  that  some  perception  of  analogy  must  have  given 
^irth  to  every  bypothesisi  winch  potsessss  a  suftcieat  degree  of  plausibility  \o  de^ 
serve  farther  ezaminatioa. 

2.  In  applying  tbe  miss  of  MathsDstisal  Method  to  Physics^  he  mskes  ftr  too 
Jittk  aUowanoe  lor  the  essential  diifsrenoe  between  the  two  sciences.    'Riis  is 
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Nor  i»it  solely  by  the  erroneoas  resylu  oflM^  oiM*  hypdhcMs,  that 
the  philosopher  is  assisted  in  the  investigation  of  truth.  Similar  fifrbts 
are  oAen  to  be  collected  frwn  the  errors  of  his  predecessors ;  and 
hence  it  is^  that  accurate  histories  of  the  different  sciences  may  jastly 
be  ranlced  among  the  most  effnctual  meaivs  of  accelerating  I  heir  fotare 
advancement.  It  was  from  a  review  of  the  endless  and  hopeless  wao- 
derings  of  preceding  inquirers^  that  Bacon  inferred  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  every  beaten  track  ;  and  it  was  this  which  encouraged  htari^— 
with  a  confidence  in  his  own  powers  amply  jusiified  by  the  event-— to 
explore  and  to  open  a  new  path  to  the  mysteries  of  nature :  Inv€n$atm 
viam,  taU  fadam.  In  this  respect,  the  maturity  of  reason  in  theipfCMa 
is  analogous  to  that  in  the  individtial;  not  the  conseq^ience  of  any  sud- 
den or  accidental  cause,  but  the  fruit  of  reiterated  disappointmeiils  cor- 
recting the  mistakes  of  vouth  and  inexperience.  <<  There  \*  no  sobjoct 
*'  (says  Fonteaellc)  on  which  men  ever  come  to  form  a  reasonable  opinion, 
**  till  they  have  once  exhausted  all  the  absurd  views  which  it  is  possiblo 
■^  to  take  of  it.  What  follies  (be  adds)  should  we  not  be  repeating;  at 
**  this  day,  if  we  had  not  been  anticipated  in  so  many  of  them  by  th^ 
^*  ancient  philosophers  }"-*Those  systems,  therefore,  which  are  false, 
are  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  altogether  useless.  That4>f  Ptole- 
my  (for  example)  as  Bailly  has  well  observed,  is  founded  on  a  prejudtce 
so  natural  and  so  unavoidabh*,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  necessary 
step  in  the  progress  of  astronomtoal  science ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  pro* 
posed  In  ancient  times,  it  would  infiilKbly  have  preceded,  among  thei 
moderns,  ^1^  system  of  Copernicus,  and  retarded  the  period  of  its  dis* 
covery.'-  * 

In  what  I  have  hitherto  said  in  defence  of  the  method  of  Hypothesis, 
I  have  confined  myself  entirely  to  its  utility  as  an  organ  of  investigatioB^ 
taking  all  along  for  granted,  that,  till  the  principle  assumed  has  heeii 
fairly  Inferred  as  a  law  of  nature,  from  undoubied  fact^,  none  of  the  ex.^ 
planalions  which  it  affords  are  to  be  admitted  as  legitimate  theories. 
Some  of  the  ad  vocates  for  this  method  have  however  gone  buch  farther  ; 
asserting,  that  if  a  hypothesis  be  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  pbenom* 
enain  qhestioo,  no  other  proof  of  its  conformity  to  truth  is  necessary. 
"  Supposing  (says  Dr.  Hartley)  the  existence  of  tfu  aether  to  be  destitute 
'^  of  all  direct  evidence,  still,  if  it  serves  to  explaia  and  account  for  a 
^*  great  variety  of  phenomena,  it  will,  by  this  means,  have  an  iodkeetarv 
«'  gumeiit  in  its  favour.  Thus,  we  admit  the  key  of  a  cypher  to  be  a  true 
**  one,  when  It  explains  the  cypher  completely  ;  and  the  decypherer 
<<  judges  himself  to  approach  to  the  true  key,  in  proportion  as  he  ad- 
'^  vances  in  the  explanation  of  the  cypher;  and  this  without  any  direct 
*^  evidence  at  ail  "*  On  another  ocf^asion,  he  observei*,  that  rhiloso- 
'^  phy  is  the  art  of  decohering  the  mysteries  of  nature;  and  that  every 
^  theory  which  can  explain  all  the  phenomena,  has  the  same  evidence 
**  In  its  favour,  that  it  is  possible  the  key  of  a  cypher  can  have  from  its 
"  explaining  that  cypher."t 

more  pariicuUHy  remaikablc  in  his  ob^rvatir^ns  on  the  aid  to  be  derived,  in  mresti* 
g^img  Die  laws  of  nature,  from  ihemetkodt  9/ MxdtuUnar^wi  happily  employed  by 
Fremcle  de  Bebsy  (a  French  matMematiciao  of*  ibe  17tki  eentaiy)  io  Uie  aokitienef 
some  very  difficult  problems  relating  to  numbers.— See  note  (U.) 

•  ObservaUont  on  Man,  Vol.  I.  pp.  15, 16,  (4th  edit.) 

t  Ibid.  p.  360.    The  section  from  which  this  quoUtion  is  taken,  entitled  '<  Of 
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'  The  same  very  ?ngenioti0  and  plausible  ressoning  is  ur^  by  Le  Sa^e 
Ell  one  of  his  posthumous  frsf^enls  ;*  and,  lon^  before  the  publication 
of  Hartley's  work,  it  had  struck  OraYeaande  so  'strongly,  that,  in  hi8  Iw 
ifoductio  ad  PMbiGphiam,  he  has  subjoined  to  his  chapter  on  the  Use  of 
Hypotheses,  another  on  th»*  Art  of  D»»cyphering.  Of  the  merit  of  the 
latter  it  is  no  slight  proof,  that  D'Alembert  has  hiserted  the  substance  of 
it  in  one  of  the  articles^;  of  the  E*wydopidia,f 

lo  reply  to  Hartley's  comparison  between  the  business  of  the  philo« 
sopher  and  that  of  the  deoy|;h*»rer,  Dr.  Reid  observes,  that  "to  find  the 
^^. key  requires  an  understandino:  equal  or  superior  to  that  which  made 
**  the  cypher*  This  instance,  therefore,  f  he  adds.)  will  th$n  be  in  point, 
^  when  he  who  attempts  to  decypher  the  works  of  nature  by  a  hypothe- 
^  sis,  has  an  understandinp:  eqnnt  or  superior  to  that  which  made  them."]; 

The  ar^ment  is  not  stated  with  the  author^s  usual  correctnpss  in 
point  of  logic;  In  as  mach  as  the  first  proposition  contrasts  the  sagaci- 
ty of  the  decypberer  with  that  of  the  contriver  of  the  cypher;  and  the 
second,  with  that  of  the  author  of  the  a?m;?ost7ioh  decyphered.  Nor  is 
this  all.  The  argument  proceeds  on  the  suppoi^ition,  that,  if  (he  task  of 
the  scientific  inquirer  be  cotnpared  to  thst  of  the  decypherer,  the  views 
of  the  author  of  nature  may,  with  equal  propriety}  be  compared  to 
those  of  the  inventor  of  the  cypher.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that 
this  was  Hartley's  idea.  The  object  of  true  philosophy  is,  in  no  case, 
presniDptuously  to  divine  an  alphabet  of  sscrel  characters  or  cyphers, 
purposely  employed  by  infinite  Wisdom  to  r^mc^ants  operations ;  but, 
by  the  diligent  study  of  facts  and  analogies  legible  to  all,  to  discover 
the  key  whir*h  infinite  Wisdom  has  itself  prepared  for  the  interpretation 
of  its  own  laws.  In  other  words,  its  obj-^t  is,  to  com-entrate  and  to 
cast  on  the  unknown  parts  of  the  universe,  the  lights  which  are  reflect- 
ed from  tbose  which  are  known. 

In  this  Instance,  as  well  as  in  others,  where  Reid  reprobates  hypothe- 
ses, hb  reasoning  ujYtformly  fskes  for  granted,  that  they  are  wholly  ar- 
bitrary and  gratuitous.  **  If  a  thousand  of  the  grreatcst  wits  (says  he) 
<<  that  ever  the  world  produced,  were  uritkotU  any  jjrevious  knowiedge  m 
"  anatomy  J  lo  sit  down  and  contrive  how,  and  by  what  internal  organs, 
^  the  various  functions  of  the  human  body  are  carried  on — how  the 
^  blood  is  made  to  cifcalate,  and  the  limbs  to  move — they  would  not.  In 
<'  a  tbouaand  yearci,  hit  upon  any  thhig  like  the  truth  ^    Nothing  can 

PropositiiNis  and  the  nsture  of  Assent,**  contsins  various  ingperious  and  just  obser- 
▼ation«,  blended  with  others  strongly  marked  with  the  autltor*8  peculiar  turn  of 
thinking.  Among  these  last  may  be  mentioned  his  Theory  of  MaUiematical  Bvi- 
dcntie,  coinciding  exactly  with  UiHt  whicii  has  since  been  proposed  by  Dr.Beddoes. 
Compare  Hartley  with  pp.  138.  139  of  this  volume. 

•  *«N*admetton8-noti«  pas  pour  vraie,  laclef  d*une  lettre  6critc  en  chiflfrcs,  oa 
eclle  d'un  logogriphe;  quand  cette  clef  s'appHqiie  exaciemeni  ^  ^ous  les  carac- 
teres  dont  il  fatit  rendre  raison  V^  Opuscules  de  G.  L.  Le  Sage,  relatifs  k  la  MS- 
tbode.    See  M.  Prdvoat's  Essais  de  Philusophie. 

♦ 

t  Article  Di^Jfrer.  S<?e  also  D*Alefnbert*8  Oeuvres  Posthuroes.  Tome  IL  p. 
l7r*--<»ravesaode*a  liogie  waspabliahed  in  1736. 

t  Esiays  on  ttae  Intell.  Powers,  p.  88.  %  Ibid*  p.  49. 
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be  JQsler  than  this  remark;  but  doe's  it  authorize  the  cooclualoafy  that, 
Jto  an  experienced  and  skiirul  anatomist,  conjectures  founded  on  aoabgy, 
and  on  the  conflideration  of  us^s,  are  of  no  avail  as  media  of  discovery  ? 
Tlie  logical  inference,  Indeed,  from  Dr.  Reid'a  own  statement,  la,  not 
against  anatomical  conjectures  in  general,  but  against  the  anatomical 
conjectures  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  anatomy. 

The  same  reply  may  be  made  to  the  following  assertion  of  D'Alem- 
bert  i  another  writer,  wlio,  in  my  opinion,  has,  on  various  occasions, 
apoken  much  too  lightly  of  analogical  conjectures.  ^It  may  be  safely 
^  affirmed;  that  a  mere  theorist  fun  Physicim  de  CabvutJ  who,  by  roeans 
^^  of  reasonings  and  calculations,  should  attempt  to  divine  the  pheno- 
*'  mena  of  nature,  and  who  should  afterwards  compare  his  anticipationa 
^  with  facta,  would  be  astonished  to  find  how  wide  of  tfae  truth  aloiost 
**  all  of  them  had  been.'**  If  this  observation  be  confined  to  those  sys- 
tem builders  who,  without  any  knowledge  of  facts,  have  presumed  to 
ibrm  conclusions  a  priori  concerning  the  universe,  its  truth  is  so  obvi* 
ous  and  indisputable,  that  it  was  hardly  worth  the  while  of  tfaiA  pro- 
found  philosopher  so  formally  to  announce  it.  If  extended  to  such  men 
as  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  Newton,  and  to  the  illustrious  train  who 
have  issued  from  the  hfentoi^n  school  it  ia  contradicted  by  number- 
less examples,  of  wliich  D*Alenibert  could  not  fail  to  be  perfectly 
aware  .t 

The  sagacity  which  guides  the  Philosopher  ki  conjecturing  the  laws 
of  nature,  has,  in  its  >iuetaphysical  origin,  a  very  near  affinity  to  that  acr 
mdrtd  perception  of  hnmati  cliaracter,  which  is  possessed  by  men  of  the 
World.  The  conckisions  o(  one  individual  with  respect  to  the  springs 
of  action  in  the  breast  of  another,  can  never,  o<^  the  most  favourable 
supposition,  amount  to  more  than  to  a  hypothesis,  supported  by  strong 
analogies ;  yet  how  different  is  the  value  ot  the  hypothesis,  according  to 
4he  intellectual  habits  of  him  by  whom  it  is  formed  /  What  more  ab« 
surd  and  presumptuous  than  the  theories  of  the  cloistered  schoolman 
concerning  the  moral  or  the  political  phenomena  of  active  life/  What 
more  interesting  and  instructive  than  the  slightest  characteristical 
sketches  from  the  hand  of  a  Sully  or  of  a  Clarendon ! 

To  these  suggestions  in  vindication  of  hypotheses  it  may  be  added,  that 
aomcof  the  reasonings  whi(b,  uith  propriety,  were  urged  against  them 
a  century  ago,  have  already,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  progress  of 
knowledge,  lost  much  of  their  force  It  is  very  justly  remarked  by  M. 
Pr6vost,  that  '^  at  a  ^period  when  soience  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  have 
"^  accumulated  an  Immense  treasure  of  facts,  the  danger  of  hypotheses 
*^  is  less,  and  their  advantages  greater,  than  in  times  of  comparative  ig- 
^*  norance.''  For  this  he  assigns  three  reasons.  ^*  U  The  multitude  of 
**  facts  restrains  Imagination, l)y  presenting,  in  every  direction,  obsta- 
'^  cles  to  her  wanderings ;  and,  by  overturning  her  frail  edifices.  2. 
*^  In  proportion  as  facts  multiply,  the  memory  stands  in  greater  need  of 

*  Melanges  cle  LittCrmture,  See.  Tome  V.  ^  6.  (^entitled  Eclaireissement  sur  ce 
^tti  a  M  dit,  Sic.  de  Part  de  conjecturer.) 

t  Accordingly,  in  another  part  of  the  same  article,  he  Ims  said  *<  L*analogie, 
>c'esl-a-dire,  la  ressemblance  plus  ou  moina  grande  des  faits^  le  rapport  plus  ou 
moins  sensible  quHls  ont  entr'euz,  est  [^unique  regie  des  pbysiciens,  soit  pout'CS- 
oliqiier  les  faits  connus,  soit  pour  en  dicouvrir  de  nouveaux.** 
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•  *^ 

^  the  aid  of  oonneeiing  or  associating  priociples.*  8.  The  chance  of 
«  discovering  interesting  and  luminous  relations  among  the  objects  of 
^  our  knowledge  increases  with  the  growing  number  of  the  objects 
**  compared.'M^— The  considerations  already  stated  suggest  a  4th  rea- . 
son  in  confirmation  of  the  same  general  proposition : — That^  by  the 
extension  of  human  knowledge,  the  scale  upon  which  llie  Analogies  of 
Nature  may  be  studied,  is  so  augmented  as  to  strike  the  most  heedless 
eye;  while,  by  its  tft^unony  the  perception  of  these  analogies  (so  ea* 
aential  an  element  in  the  compositioA  of  inventire  genius)  is  insensibly 
communicated  to  all  who  enjoy  tlie  advantages  of  a  liberal  education. 
Justly,  therefore,  might  Bacon  say,  ^  Certo  M^iant  homines,  artes  inve* 
"  niendl  foltdas  et  veras  a  dolescere  et  incrementa  sumere  cum  ipsis  la* 
*  ventis.'* 

But  although  f  do  not  think  that  Rekl  has  been  successful  In  his  at* 
tempt  to  refute  Hartley's  argument,  I  am  far  from  considering  that  ar- 
gument as  sound  or  conclusive.  My  chief  objections  to  it  are  the  two 
following. 

1.  The  cases  comoared  are  by  no  means  parallel.  In  that  of  the 
cypher^  we  have  all  the  facts  before  us;  and,  if  the  key  explains  them^ 
we  may  be  certain,  that  nothing  can  directly  contradict  the  justness  of 
our  interpretation.  In  oV9  physical  restarchuj  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
admitted  to  see  only  a  few  detached  sentences  extracted  from  a  volume^ 
of  the  size  of  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  No  hypothesis,  therefore, 
bow  numerous  soever  the  facts  may  be  with  which  it  tallies,  can  com* 
pletely  exclude  the  possibility  of  exception^  or  limitaftions  hitherW 
undiscovered. 

It  must  at  the  same  time,  be  granted,  that  the  probability  of  a  hypo* 
thesis  increases  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  phenomena  for  which  it 
accounts,,  and  to  the  eimpJiciiy  of  the  theory  hy  whiih  it  explains  them  j— and 
thal,.in  some  instances,  this  probability  may  amount  to  a  moral  certainty* 
The  most  remarkat>le  example  of  this  which  occurs  in  the  history  of 
science  is,  undoubtedly,  the  Copernican  sy.stein.  I  before  observed, that 
at  the  period  when  it  was  first  proposed,  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
hypothesis;  and  that  its  only  proof  rested  on  its  conformity,  in  point 
of  simplicity,,  to  the  general  economy  of  the  Universe.  ^' When  Co* 
*^  pemicus  (says  Mr.  Maclaurin)  considered  the  form,  disposition,  and 
^  motions  of  the  system,  as  they  were  then  represented  after  Ptolemy^ 
*^  he  found  the  whole  void  of  order,  symmetry,  and  proportion;  like  a 
^  piece  (as  he  expres-es  himself)  made  up  of  parts  copied  from  differeat 
'^  originals,  which,  not  fitting  each  oih^r.  should  rather  represent  a  ax>iw 
■<  ster  than  a  man.  He  therefore  perused  the  w  ritings  of  the  ancient  pht- 
^  losophers,  to  see  whether  any  more  rational  account  had  ever  beeo 
'^  proposed  of  the  motions  of  the  Heavens.  The  first  hint  he  had  was 
*^  from  Cicero,  who  tells  us,  in  his  Academical  Qnesiions,  that  Nicetas, 
^  a  Syracusian,  had  taught  that  the  earth  turns  round  on  its  axi^,  whieb 
^  made  the  whole  heavens  appear  to  a  spectator  on  the  earth  to  turn 
<<  round  it  daily.    Afterwards,  from  Plutarch  he  found,  that  Phiklaus 

^  Wiib  respeet  to  the  utility  of  hypotheticftl  theories,  as  admimc!e»  to  the  ov 
Sural  povers.  of  memory,  see  the  fbrmcr  vohime  of  this  work,  Chapter  vi.  Sc€« 
turns  3  and  ^ 

t  See  note  (X.) 
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''  the  FphagpnM  had  uujeflil  tbat  the  earth  awed  awNn%rdiiad  the 
'<  sun.  He  iimnediatel y  perceivfHl,  thai,  by  allowiof  these  two raotioiis, 
^  all  the  perplexity^  disorder,  aiid  confusien  be  had  ooinplained  of  in  the 
*^  celestial  inolious  vanished ;  and  that,  instead  of  these,  a  simple  regn*- 
**  lar  disposition  of  tiie  orbits,  aini  a  harmony  of  the  motions  appesred^ 
<i  worthy  of  the  §:reat  Author  of  the  world."* 

•  Oi'the  truth  of  this  hypothesis,  Ihe  discoveries  of  the  last  century 
have  afforded  many  new  proof*  of  a  direct  and  even  demonstrative 
qature ;  and  yet,  it  Biay  be  fairly  questioned,  whei-iier  to  Coperniem 
and  Galileo,  the  analogical  reasoning  stated  in  the  preceding  quotation, 
did  not,  of  itself*  appear  so  condusive,  as  to  supercede  Ihe  necessity  of 
any  farther  euidence.  The  ecelesi|sliral  persecntions  which  the  fatter 
encountered  in  defence  of  his  supposed  hereiyt  sufficiently  evinces  ttie 
faith  which  he  reposed  in  hi»  astronomieal  creed. 

It  iS|  however,  extr\Miiely  wtMrthy  ofreoiark,  with  respect  to  the  Co- 
pernican  system,  that  it  aflfordft  no  illustration  whatever  of  the  justness 
of  Hartley's  logical  maxim.  The  Ptolemaic  system  was  not  demon* 
strably  mcotm*tint  with  any  phenomena  known  in  the  sixteenth  centu- 
xy;  and,  consequently,  the  presumption  for  the  new  hypothesis  did  not 
arise  from  Its  exclusive  coincidence  whb  the  faels,  but  from  tbesimpH^ 
city  and  beauty  which  it  possessed  as  a  theory.  The  hifei^tKe  lo  he 
deduced  from  it  If,  therefore,  not  in  favour  of  hyfiotheses  in  geiierali 
Vtttof  hypoiheMB  sanctioned  by  analogy. 

The  fortunate  hypothesis  of  a  Ring  eficircling  the  body  of  Saturn,  by 
fvhich  Huyghens  account^,  in  a  manner  equally  simple  and  sattisracto* 
ry,for  a  set  of  appearances  which,  for  forty  years,  had  puxxled  all  the 
astronomers  of  Europe,  bears,  m  all  its  circomslancef ,  a  closer  resem- 
blance than  any  other  instauce  I  know  af^  to  the  key  of  a  cypher.  Of 
its  truth  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  soq>tical  miiid  to  entertain  any 
doubt,  when  It  is  considered,  that  it  not  only  enabled  Hoyi^t^ens  to  ex- 
plain all  the  lnu)wn  pbenooMHia,  but  to  predict  thoae  which  were  after* 
wards  to  be  observed.  This  instaiiee»  aecurdtngly*  has  had  much  stress 
laid  upon  it  by  different  writeis,  |Mirtlciilarly  Gravesande  and  Le  Sege.t 
I  most  own,  I  am  somewhat  doulHful.  if  the  discovery  of  a  key  to  so 
limited  and  insulated  a  class  of  optical  facts  aQthorises  any  valid  nrgiu 
ment  for  the  employment  of  mere  hypotheses,  to  decypher  the  compli* 
cated  phenomena  resulting  from  the  freneral  laws  of  nature.  It  fs,  In- 
deed, an  example  mo^t  ingeniously  and  happily  selected ;  but  would 
not  perhaps  have  been  so  often  resorted  to,  il  it  had  been  easy  to  (liid 
others  of  a  similar  description. 

•  Account  of  Newton^s  Pliilosophical  Discoveries,  p.  45.  (2d  edit) 
This  presumptive  argument,  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  mindof  Copernieus,  is 
tbiis  stated  by  BaiUy.  **Lt-s  liommea  sentent  que  la  nature  est  simple  $  tes  sta- 
lions  et  ies  rStrogradations.  des  planetes  offruient  des  apparences  bisarres;  le 
principe*  qui  les  ramenoit,  k  une  marche  simple^  et  natui«lle,  ne  pmtvmt  Strv 
qnUme  vMtaU.'*    Hist,  de  I'Astron.  Mod.  Tom.  1.  p.  351. 

t  Gravesande,  Introd.  ad  Ph'ilosopb.  ^§  979,  945. 

Opuscules  dc  le  Sajje,  published  by  M.  PrSvust.  Premiers  MSmoire,  §  8S. 
The  latter  writer  mentions  the  theory  in  question^  as  a  hypothesis  which  received 
no  countenance  whatever  from  the  analogy  of  any  preceding  astronomical  disco- 
very. 
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•  2.  The  chief  objection^  however,  to  Hartley's*  comparison  of  the  the* 
oriat  to  thedecyphereris,.  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  physical  hypothe- 
ses, which  afford  the  cnly  way  of  explaining  the  phenomena  to  which 
they  are  applied;  and  therefore,  adraitting  them  to  be  perfectly  consis- 
tent with  all  the  known  facts,  they  leave  us  in  the  same  stat^  of  uiicer* 
^inty,in  which  the  decypherer  would  find  himself,  if  he  should  disco- 
ver a  variety  of  keys  to  ihe  same  cypher.  Des  Cartes  acknowledges, 
that  the  same  effect  might,  upoR4he  principles  of  his  philosophy,  admtt 
of  manifold  explanations ;  and  that  nothing  perplexed  him  nwre  than  to 
know  which  he  ought  to  adopt,  in  preference  to  the  cfthers.  ^f  The 
*<  powers  of  Dature  (sayshe)  I  must  confess,  are  so  ample,  that  no  sooner 
^*  do  I  observe  any  particular  effect|than  I  immediately  perceive  that  it 
^  may  be  deduced  from  my  principles,  in  a  variety  of  different  ways  ; 
^'  and  nothing,  in  general,  appears  to  me  more  diffienit,  than  to  ascer- 
^  tain  by  which  of  these  processes  it  is  really  produced/'*  The  same 
remark  may  (with  very  few  exceptions)  be  extended  to  every  hypo* 
tbetical  theory  which  is  unsupported  by  any  collateral  probabilities  ari- 
sing from  experience  or  analogy  ;  and  It  sufficientfy  shews,  how  infi- 
nitely inferior  such  theories  are,  in  point  of  evidence,  to  the  conolu* 
sIdus  obtained  by  the  art  of  the  decypherer.  The  principles,  indeed, 
on  which  this  last  art  proceeds,  may  be  safely  pronounced  to  be  nearly 
infallible. 

In  these  strictures  upon  Hartley,  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  as  much 
justice  as  possible  to  his  general  argument,  by  keeping  entirely  out  of 
sight  ti^e  particular  purpose  which  it  was  intended  to  serve.  By  con- 
fining too  much  his  attention  to  this.  Dr.  Reid  has  been  led  to  carry, 
farther  than  was  necessary  or  reasonable,  an  indiscriminate  zeal  against 
every  speculation  to  whk;h  the  epithet  hypothUkai  can,  in  any  degree, 
b&iippUed.  He  has  been  also  M  to  overiook  the  essential  distinction 
between  hypothetical  inferences  from  one  department  of  the  Material 
World  to  another,  and  hypothetical  inferences  frbm  the  Material  World 
to  the  Intellectual.  It  was  with  the  view  of  apologizing  for  inferences 
of  the  latter  description,  that  Hartley  advanced  the  logical  principle 
which  eave  occasion  to  the  foregoing  discussion  ;  and  tlrarefore,  I  ap« 
prebend,  the  proper  answer  to  his  ai^ument  is  this  : — ^Granting  your 
principle  to  be  true  in  all  its  extent,  it  furnishes  no  apology  whatever 
for  the  Theory  of  Vibrations.  If  the  science  of  mind  admit  of  any  illus- 
tration from  the  aid  of  hypotheses,  it  must  be  from  such  hypotheses 
alone  as  are  consonant  to  thejmaiogy  of  its  own  laws.  To  assume,  as 
a  fact,  the  existence  of  analogies  between  these  laws  and  those  of  mat- 
ter, is  to  sanction  that  very  prejudice  which  it  is  the  great  object  of  the 
inductive  science  of  mind  to  eradicate. 

I  have  repeatedly  had  occasion,  in  some  of  my  former  publications, 
to  observe,  that  the  names  of  almost  all  our  mental  powers  and  opera- 
tions are  borrowed  from  sensible  images.    Of  this  number  are  intuition  i 

*  Dissertatio  de  Methodo.  In  tbe  sentence  imnnediately  following,  pes  Cartes 
mentions  the  i^nerai  rule  which  he  followed,  when  such  an  embarrassment  occur- 
red.  ^^  Hinc  al'iter  me  eztricare  non  possum,  quam  si  rursus  aliqua  ezperimenta 
quaeram  :  quae  taliae  sint,  ut  eorum  idem  non  sit  futurus  eventus,  si  hoc  modo 
quam  si  ilb  explicetur.*^  The  rule  is  excellent ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  reg^tted, 
that  so  few  exemplifications  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  his  writings. 
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the  diaeorsiTe  faculty ;  attention  ;  reflection ;  conception ;  imagination  j 
apprehension ;  domprefaension  ;  abstraction  $  invention ;  capacity  ; 
penetration  ;  acoteness.  Tlie  caae  is  precisely  similar  with  the  foUovir- 
ing  terms  and  phrases,  relativr!  to  a  different  class  of  mental  phename- 
na  i^ndioatioo  ;  aversion  ;  deliberation  ; .  pondering  ;  weighing  Ibe 
>  moHtSB  of  our  actions ;  yielding  to  that  tnoHve  which  istbe  strongest  ;— 
expressions  (it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,)  which,  when  employed^ 
without  a  very  careful  analysis  of  their  import,  in  the  discussion  con- 
cerning the  liberty  of  the  will,  gratuitously  prejudge  the  very  point  ia 
dispute;  and  V^®  ^^^  ^<i^^(><)ce  of  demonstration,  to  what  is,  in  fad, 
only  a  series  of  identical  propositions,  or  a  sophistical  circle  of  words.* 

That  to  the  apprehensions  of  uo^ucated  men,  such  metaphorical  or 
analogical  expressions  should  present  ipe  images  and  the  things  tifpifitd, 
inseparably  combined  and  blended  together,  is  not  wonderful ;  but  it  is 
the  business  of  the  philosophet*  to  conquer  these  casual  associations, 
and,  by  varying  his  metaphors,  when  he  cannot  completely  lay  them 
aside,  to  accustom  himself  to  view  the  phenomena  of  thought  in  thai 
naked  and  undisguised  state  in  which  they  unveil  themselves  to  the 
powers  of  cons€ioiMm8»aRd  reflection.  To  have  recourse  therefore  to 
the  analogies  suggested  by  popular  language,  for  the  purpose  ofsxplam" 
tn^the  operations  of  the  mind,  instead  of  advancing  knowiedgie^  is  to 
confirm  and  to  extend  the  influence  of  vulgar  errors. 

AHer  having  said  so  much  hi  vindication  of  analogical  conjectures  as 
steps  towards  physical  discoveries,  I  thought  it  right  to  caution  my 
'readers  against  supposing,  that  what  1  have  stated  admits  of  any  ap- 
plication to  analogical  theories  of  the  human  mind.  Upon  this  head, 
however,  I  must  not  enfoige  farther  at  present.  In  treating  of  the  in- 
ductive logic,  I  have  studiously  ecuifined  my  illustrations  to  those  blanch- 
es of  knowledge  in  which  it  has  already  been  exemplified  with  indispu- 
table success  I  avoiding,  for  obvious  reasons,  any  reference  to  sciences 
in  which  its  utility  stiU  remains  to  be  ascertained. 

SupplemanUl  Observations  on  the  words  Jswjctwm  and  AsAUMTj^as  used  in 

Bbpori  dismissing  the  subjects  of  induction  and  analogy,  considered 
as  methods  of  reasoning  in  Physics,  it  remains  for  me  to  take  some 
slight  notice  of  the  use  occasionally  ipade  of  the  same  terms  in  pure 
Mathematics*  Although  in  consequence  of  the  very  different  natures  of 
these  sciences,  the  induction  and  analogy  of  the  one  cannot  fail  to  dif- 
fer widely  from  the  induction  and  analogy  of  the  other,  yet,  from  the 

**  *^  Nothing  (says  Bcrkelev )  seems  more  to  have  contributed  towards  engo^ng 
m«n  in  controversies  and  mistakes  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  oper/itioiis  of  tlie 
mind,  than  the  l>eing  used  to  speak  of  those  things  in  terms  borrowed  from  sen- 
sible ideas.  For  example,  the  wilt  is  termed  the  notion  of  the  soul.  This  inltuea 
a  belief,  that  ttie  mind  of  man  is  as  a  ball  in  motion,  impelled  and  determined  by 
the  objects  of  sense,  as  necessarily  as  that  is  by  the  stroke  of  a  racket.  (Princi- 
ples (^  Human  Knowledge.) 
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general  history  of  language,  it  may  be  safely  presumed,  that  this  appli- 
cation to  both  of  a  common  phraseology,  has  beea  suggested  by  certain 
supposed  points  of  coincidence  between  the  two  cases  thus  brought  into 
immediate  comparison.* 

It  has  been  hitherto,  with  a  very  few  if  any,  exceptions,  the  universal 
doctrine  of  modern  as  well  as  of  ancient  logicians,  that  ^*  no  mathemar 
^  tical  proposition  can  be  proved  byinductioo."  To  this  opinion  Dr« 
Beid  has  given  his  sanction  in  the  strongest  terms;  observing)  that  "  i^- 
*'  though  in  a  thousand  cases,  it  should  be  found  by  experience,  that  the 
<^  area  of  a  plane  triangle  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  under  the  base  and 
^^  half  the  altitude,  this  would  not  prove  that  it  must  be  so  in  all  cases, 
^  and  cannot  be  otherwise ;  which  is  what  the  mathematician  affirms.'^ 

That  some  limitation  of  this  general  assertion  is  necessary,  appears 
plainly  from  the  well-known  fact,  that  induGtion  is  a  species  ofeviaence 
on  which  the  most  scrupulous  reasooers  are  accustomed,  in  their  ma- 
thematical inquiries,  to  rely  with  implicit  confidence;  and  which,  al- 
though It  may  not  of  itself  demonstrate  that  the  theorems  derived  from 
H  are  necessarily  true,  is  yet  abundantly  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  rea- 
sonable mind  that  they  h^d  vnwersalty.  It  was  by  induction  (for  ex- 
"liiDrple)  that  Newton  discovered  the  algebraical  formula  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  determine  any  power  whatever,  raised  from  a  binomial 
root,  without  performing  the  progressive  multiplications.  The  formula 
expresses  a  relation  between  the  exponents  and  the  co-efficients  of  the 
dinerent  terms,  which  is  found  to  hold  in  all  cases,,  as  far  as  the  table  of 
powers  18  carried  by  actual  calculation  ;--from  which  Newton  inferred, 
that  if  this  table  were  to  be  continued  t» infirntum  the  same/onnu^a 
would  correspond  equally  with  every  successive  power.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  ever  attempted  to  prove  the  theorem  in  any 
other  way;  and  yet,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  he  was  as  firmly 
satisfied  of  its  being  universally  true,  as  if  be  had  examined  all  the  dif- 
ferent demonstrations  of  it  which  have  since  been  given.|  Numberless 
other  illustrations  of  the  same  thing  might  be  borrowed,  both  from  arith- 
metic and  geometry.^ 

*  I  have  already  observed  (see  p.  179  of  this  volume)  that  matbeniaticians  trt* 
quently  avail  themselves  of  that  sort  of  induction  which  Bacon  describes  *'  as  pro- 
^  ceeding  by  simple  enumeration.  The  induction,  of  which  I  am  now  to  treat,  has 
very  llttie  in  common  with  the  other,  and  bears  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  that 
recommended  in  the  Novum  Organon. 

f  Essays  on  the  In  tell.  Powers,  p.  615.  4to  edit. 

i  ^  The  truth  of  this  theorem  was  long  known  only  by  trial  in  particular  cases, 
and  by  induction  from  analogy  f  nor  does  it  appear  that  even  Newton  himself  ever 
attempted  any  direct  proof  of  iU'  (Uutton's  Mathematical  Dictionary,  Art.  BiM* 
ndai  Theorem*  J  For  some  interesting  information  with  reapect  to  the  history  of 
this  discovery,  ^e  the  very  learned  Introduction  prefixeil  by  Dr.  Hutton  to  bis 
edition  of  Sherwins's  Mathematical  Tables ;  and  the  second  volume  (p.  165)  of 
the  ScHpteret  LoffoHt/umci,  edited  by  Mr.  Baron  Maseres. 

§  In  the  •^rt/^ne/tca  InfinHorum  of  Dr.  WalUs,  considerable  use  is  madepf  the 
Method  of  Induction.  '<  A  Paide  d^une  inducHen  habilemeni  m^nsff^e  (says  Mpnui- 
cla)  et  du  fil  de  t^analtgie  dont  il  Sfut  toujours  s'aider  aveo  succes^  'A  soumit  i  la 
giomfitrie  one  multitude  d^objets  qui  bii  avoient  tohapp^  jusqu^alon.''  .  (Hist,  des 
Math^m.  Tome  II.  p.  S99.)    I1iis  innoyation  in  the  established  forms  of  matbema- 
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Into  wbaf  pnnciples,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  validity  of  sudm  proof 
in  roatbematics  ultimately  resolvable  ? — To  me  it  appears  to  take  for 
graoted  certain  g^eneral  logical  maxims;  and  to  imply  a  aeoret  process 
of  legitimate  and  conclusive  reasoning,  though  not  conducted  agre^abVy- 
to  the  rules  of  mathematical  demonstration,  nor  perhaps  formally  ex- 
pressed in  words.     Thus,  in  the  instance  mentioned  by  Dr.  Reid,  I  shall 
ioppose,  that  I  have  first  ascertained  experimentally  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  in  the  case  of  an  equilateral  triangle ;  and  that  I  afterwards 
find  it  to  hold  in  all  the  other  kinds  of  triangles,  whether  isoceles  or 
•calene,  right-angled,  obtuse-angled,  or  acute-angled.     It  is  impossible 
for  me  not  to  perceive,  that  this  property,  having  no  connexion  with 
any  of  the  particular  circumstances  which  discriminate  different  tri- 
angles from  each  other,  must  arise  from  something  common  to  all  tri- 
angles, and  must  therefore  be  a  universal  property  of,  that  figure.    In 
like  manner,  in  the  Hnomiai  Hmofum^  if  the  formula  correspond  with  the 
table  of  powers  in  a  variety  of  particular  instances,  (which  instances 
agree  in  no  other  respect,  but  in  being  powers  raised  from  the  same  bino* 
mial  root,)  we  must  conclude— end,  I  apprehend  that  our  conclusion  i» 
perfectly  warranted  by  the  soundest  logic, — that  it  is  tJus  common  pro- 
perty which  renders  the  theorem  true  in  all  these  cases,  tind  consequent  - 
)y,  that  it  must  necessarily  hold  in  every  other.     Whether,  on  the  sup- 
position that  we  had  never  bad  any  previous  experience  of  demonstra- 
tive  evidence,  we  should  have  been  ied^  by  the  mere  inductive  process, 
to  form  the  idea  of  necessary  truthf  may  perhaps  be  questioned ;  but  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  mathematica  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  most 
complete  conviction,  that^ whatever  la  univm-saUf/  true  in  that  science, 
must  be  true  of  mceasity ;  and,  therefore,  that  a  universal,  and  a  neces- 
sary truth,  are,  in  the  language  of  anathema ticians,  synonymous  expres- 
sions.   If  this  view  of  the  matter  be  just,  the  evidence  afforded  by  ma- 
thematical induction  must  be  alloweid  to  differ  radically  from  that  of 
physical ;  the  latter  resolving  ultimately  into  our  instinctive  expecta- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  consequently,  never  amounting  to  that 
demonstrative  certainly,  which^xcludes  the  possibility  of  anomalous 
exceptions. 

ticsl  reasoniiiff  gave  offence  to  some  of  hit  contemporaries  i  in  particular,  to  M.  de 
Fennat,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  geometers  of  tlie  17th  century.  The  ^oond 
*  of  bis  objection,  however,  (it  is  worthy  of  notice)  was  not  any  doubt  of  the  conclu- 
sions obtained  by  Wallis ;  but  because  he  thought  that  their  truth  might  here 
been  established  by  a  more  legitimate  and  elegant  process.  *'  Sa  fa^on  de  d^mon* 
trer,  qui  est  fond^^e  sur  induction  plut6t  que  sur  un  raisonnement  k  la  mode  d^Ar- 
chimede,  fera  quelque  peine  aux  novices,  qui  veulent  des  syllogismes  d6monstra- 
tjfs  depuis  le  commencement  jusqu*k  la  fin.  Ce  n>st  pas  que  je  ne  Papprouve, 
mais  toutes  ses  propositions  pouvant  £ire  d^montr^s  via  ordinaria^  legiUnui^  et 
JitxUmedaea^  en  beaucoup  moins  de  paroles,  que  n'en  contient  son  hvre,  je  ne  F^aia 
pas  pourquoi  il  a  pr^fgrfi  cette  maniere  i  Pancienne,  qui  est  plus  coorainquante 
et  plus  €i€gante,  ainsi  que  j^esp^re  Ini  fsire  voir  i  mon  premier  loisir.*'  Lettre  de 
M.  de  Fermat.  i  M.  le  Chev.  Ken^lme  Digby.  (hee  Fermat*8  Voria  Opera  Math' 
ematica,  p.  191.  (For  WalUs^s  reply  te  these  strictures,  see  his  Mgebrot  Cap.  Ixxix ; 
and  his  Commerchan  EpittoUcum. 

In  the  OpiucutetQ^  M.  le  Sage,  I  find  the  following  sentence  quoted  from* 
work  of  La  Place,  which  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing.  The  judgment 
of  so  great  a  master,  on  a  logical  question  relative  to  his  own  studies,  is  o^  pecu- 
liar value.  *'  La  m6tbode  d^nduction  ^ueigue  exeeiknte  pour  d^couvrir  dea  'oMtio 
g'iniralet,  ne  doit  pas  dispenser  de  les  d^montrer  avec  cigueur.  (Lemons  doon^es 
anx  Ecoles  Normalcs,  Pr(m.  Vol.  p.  380.) 
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T  have  been  kd  ioto  this  train  of  thinking i>y  a  remark  which  La  Place  ^^  . 
appears  to  me  to  have  stated  iti  terms  much  too  unqualified  ;— *<  Que  la  4*'  '/ 
^  marcbe  de  Newton,  dans  la  decouverte  de  la  cavitation  oniversetle^  a^  -  * 
<'  hXh  BxacUwHni  la  m^me.  que  dans  celle  de  la  formule  du  binome.''^ 
When  it  is  recollected,  that,  in  the  one  case,  Newton's  conclusion^ela- 
tive  to  a  eontmgmt^  and  in  the  other  to  a  nectssctry  truth,  it  seems^diffi^ 
cuh  to  conceive,  how  the  logical  procedure  which  conducted  him  to- 
both  should  have'  been  exadly  the  same.  In  one  of  bis  queries,  he  has 
(^in  perfect  conformity  to  the  principles  of  Bacon's  logic)  admitted  the' 
possibility,  that  ^  God  may  vary  the  laws  of  nature,  and  make  woflds  of 
^  several  sorts,  in  several  parts  of  the  universe."  «*  At  least  (he  adds) 
<<  I  see  nothing  of  contradiction  in  all  this.*'*  Would  Newton  have  ex- 
pressed  himself  with  ^ual  scepticism  concerning  the  universality  of  his' 
binomial  theorem  ;  or  admitted  the  possibility  of  a  single  exception  to 
it,  in  the  indefinite  progress  of  actual  involution  ?  In  short,  did  there  ex^ 
ist  the  slightest  shade  of  difference  between  the  degree  of  his  assent  to 
this  inductive  resulti  arid  that  extorted  from  him  by  a  demonstration  of 
Euclid  ? 

Although,  therefore,  the  mathematician  as  well  as  thenatnral  philoso-" 
pHer,  may,  without  any  biameable  latitude  of  expression,  be  said  to' 
reason  by  mdticfion,  when  lie  draws  an  inference  from  the  known  to  the 
uitknown,  yet  it  seems  indisputable,  that,  in  all  such  cases^  he  rests  his 
conclusions  on  grounds  essentially  distinct  from  those  which  form  the  * 
basis  of  experimental  science. 

The  word  analogy ^  too,  as  well  MMUdioHy  is  common  to  physic^i^ 
and  to  pure  mathematics.  It  is  thus  we  speak  of  the  analogy  ranning 
through  the  general  properties  of  the  different  conic  sections,  with  no 
less  propriety  than  of  the  analogy  runniftg  through  the  anatomical  struc- 
ture of  different  tribes  of  animals.  In  some  instances,  these  roathemati- 
cal  analogies  are  collected  by  a  species  of  induction;  in  others,  they  are 
inrerred  as  consequences  from  more  general  truths,  in  which  they  areiii- 
eluded  as  particular  cases.  Thus^  in  the  curves  which  have  just  been 
mentioned,  while  we  content  ourselvaa  (as  many  elementary  writers 
have  done)t  with  deducting  their  properties  from  mechanical  descrip- 
tions on  a  plane,  we  rise  experimentally  from  a  comparison  of  the  pro* 
positions  which  have  been  separately  aemonstrated  vdth  respect  to  each 
curvci  to  more  comprehensive  theorems,  applicable  to  all  of  them  ; 
whei«as,  when  we  begia  with  coosidering  them  in  their  common  origin, 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  trace  from  the  source,  both  their  generic 
properties,  and  their  specific  peculiarities.  The  satisfaction  arising  from 
this  last  view  of  the  subject  can  be  conceived  by  those  alone  who  have 
experienced  it ;  although  I  am  somewhat  doubtful  whether  it  be  not  felt 
in  the  greatest  degree  by  such  as,  after  having  risen  from  the  contem- 
plation of  particukr  truths  to  other  truths  more  general,  have  been  at 
last  conducted  io  some  commanding  station,  where  the  mutual  connex- 
ions and  affinities  of  the  whole  system  are  brought,  at  once,  under  the 
range  of  the  eye.  Even,  however,  before  we  have*  reached  this  van- 
tage^ound,  the  contemplation  of  the  analogy,  considered  merely  as  a 

♦  Query  31. 

t  L^Iosplta],  Simson,  &c.  v 
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factf  is  pleasing  to  the  mind  ;  partly,  from  the  mysterious  wonder  it  ex- 
cites, and  partly  frooi  the  convenieat  generaiization  of  knowledge  it  af- 
fords. To  the  experteiKcd  mathematician  this  pleasure  is  farther  eD* 
banced,  by  the.  assurance  which  the  analogy  conveys,  of  the  eustence 
of  yet  undiscovered  theorems,  far  more  extensive  and  luminous  than 
those  which  have  led  him,  by  a  process  so  indirect,  so  tedious,  and  com- 
paratively so  unsatisfactory,  to  his  general  conclusions* 

In  this  last  respect,  the  pleasure  derived  from  analogy  in  mathematics, 
resolves  into  the  same  priiKiple  with  that  which  seems  to  have  the  chief 
share  ui  rendering  the  analogies  among  the  different  departments  of  na- 
ture* so  interesting  a  subject  of  peculation.  In  both  cases,  a  powerful 
and  agreeable  stimtdits  is  applied  to  the  curiosity,,  by  the  encfouragement 
l^ven  to  the  exercise  of  the  inventive  faculties,  and  by  the  hope  of  fu- 
ture discovery,  which  is  awakened  and  cherished.  As  the  analogous 
properties  (for  instance)  of  the  conic  sections,  point  to  some  general 
theorems  of  which  they  are  corollaries;  so  the  analogy  between  the 
phenoQiena  of  Electricity  and  those  of  Gi^vanism  irresistibly  suggests  a 
confident,  though  vague  anticipation  of  some  general  physical  law 
comprehending  the  phenomena  of  both,  but  differently  modified  in  its 
lensible  results  by  a  diversity  of  circumstance^**  ladeed,  it  ia  by  ao 
means  impossible,  that  the  pleasure  we  receive  even  from  thase  aualo- 
gfes  which  are  the  foundatiou  of  poetical  metaphor  and  simile,  may  be 
found  resolvable,  in  part,  into  the  satisfaction  coniiected  wUh  the  sup- 
posed  discovery  of  truth,  or  the  supposed  acquisition  of  knowledge  ;  the 
faculty  of  imagination  giving  to  these  iilu^ion^  a  momentary  ascendant 
over  the  sober  conclusions  of  experience  ^  and  gratifying  the  under- 
standing with  a  flattering  consciousness  of  its  own  force,  or  at  least  with 
a  consolatory  forgetfulnessof  itsown  weakness. 


SECTION  V. 

Of  certain  misapplications  of  the  words  Experience  and  Induction  In  Ihe^  phraseol- 
ogy of  Modern  Science.— Illustrations  from  Medicine  and  from  Political  Econo- 
my. '  . 

In  the  first  Section  of  this  Chapter,  I  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
characterbtical  peculiarities  by  which  the  Inductive  Philosophy  of  the 
Newtonians  is  distinguished  from  the  hypothetical  systems  of  their  p)re* 
decessors;  and  which  en  til  le  us  to  indulge  hopes  with  respect  to  the 
permanent  stability  of  their  doctrines,  which  might  be  regarded  as  chi- 
merical, if,  in  anticipating  the  future  history,  of  science,  we  were  to  be 
guided  merely  by  the  analogy  of  its  revolutions  in  the  ages  that  ar« 
past. 

In  order,  however,  to  do  complete  justice  to  this  argument,  as  well  as 
to  prevent  an  undue  extension  of  the  foregoing  conclusions,  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  guard  the  reader  against  a  vague  application  of  the  appropriate 
terms  oiinductive  science  to  inquiries  which  have  not  been  rigoroasly 
conducted,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  indu^tioB  logic    From  a  want 

♦  See  Note  (Y.) 
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of  attention  to  this  considerationi  there  is  a  dangeriOn  the  one  hand,  of 
lending  to  sophistry  or  to  ignorance  the  authority  of  those  fllustrious 
jiames  whose  steps  they  profess  to  foUoiv  ;  and,  on  the  other,  of  bring- 
ing discredit  on  that  method  of  investigation,  of  which  the  language  and 
other  technical  arrangements  have  been  thus  perverted. 

Among  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  new  logic,  when  considered 
in  contrast  with  that  of  the  schoolmen,  the  most  prominent  is  the  regard 
which  it  professes  to  pay  to  experiencej  as  the  only  solid  foundation  of 
human  knowledge.  It  may  be  worth  while  therefore,  to  consider,  how 
Car  the  notion  commonly  annexed  to  this  word  is  definite  and  precise  ; 
and  whether  there  may  not  sometimes  be  a  possibility  of  its  being  em- 
ployed in  a  sense  more  general  and  loose,  than  the  authorE,  who  are 
looked  up  to  as  the  great  models  of  Inductive  investigation,  understood 
it  to  convey.* 

In  the  course  of  the  abstract  speculations  contained  in  the  preceding 
section,  I  have  remarked,  that  although  the  difference  between  the  two 
sorts  of  evidence,  which  are  commonly  referred  to  the  separate  heads  of 
experience  and  oC  analogy ,  be  rather  a  difference  in  degree  than  in  kindi 
yet  that  it  is  useful  to  keep  these  terms  in  view,  in  order  to  mark  the 

*  As  the  reflections  which  follow  are  entirely  of  a  practical  nature^  I  shall  ex- 
press myself  fas  far  as  w  consistent  with  a  due  re^^ard  to  precision^  agieeably  to 
the  modes  of  speaking'  in  common  use  ;  without  affectini^  a  scrupukHis  attention 
tQ  some  speculative  disrmctions,  whicbj  however  curious  and  interesting^  when 
considered  in  connexion  with  the  Theory  of  the  Mind,  do  not  lead  to  any  logical 
conclusions  of  essential  importance  in  the  conduct  of  the  Understanding.  In  such 
sciences,  for  example,  as  Astronotny,  Natural  fhilosopby,  and  Chemistry,  wbieh 
rest  upon  phenomena  open  to  the  scrutiny  of  every  inquirer,  it  would  obviously  be 
puerile  in  the  extreme  lo  attempt  drawing  the  line  between  facts  which  have 
been  ascertained  by  our  own  person^  observation,  and  those  which  we  have  im- 
plicitly adopted  upon  our  faith  in  the  universal  consent  of  the  scientific  world. 
The  evidence,  in  both  cases,  rr.ay  be  equally  irresistible;  and  sometimes  the  roost 
cautious  reasoners  may  justly  be  disposed  to  consider  tliat  ot  testimony  as  the  least 
fallible  of  the  two. 

By  far  the  greater  part,  indeed,  of  what  is  commonly  called  experimental  know- 
ledge, will  be  found,  when  traced  to  its  origin,  to  resolve  entirely  into  our  confi- 
dence in  the  judgment  and  the  veracity  of  our  fellow-creatures  ;  nor,  fin  the  sci- 
ences already  mentioned)  has  thi^  identification  of  the  evidence  of  testimony  with 
that  of  experience,  the  slightest  tendency  to  affect  the  legitimacy  of  bur  inductive 
conclusions. 

In  some  other  branches  of  knowledge,  fmore  particularly  in  those  political  doc- 
trines which  assume  as  incontrovertible  Joto  the  details  of  ancient  history;  the  au- 
thority of  testimony  is,  for  obvious  reasons, much  more  questionable;  and  to  dig- 
nify it,  in  thete,  with  the  imposing  character  of  experience,  is  to  strengthen  one 
of  tlie  chiet^  bulwarks  of  popular  prejudices.  This  view  of  the  subject,  however, 
.  although  well  entitled  to  the  attention  of  the  logician,  has  no  immediate  connex- 
ion with  my  present  argument ;  and  accordingly  I  shall  make  no  scruple,  in  the 
sequel  to  comprehend,  under  the  name  of  experience,  the  grounds  of  our  assent  to 
all  \he  facts  on  which  our  reasonings  proceed,  provided  only  that  the  certainty  of 
>  these  facts'  be,  on  eitlier  supposition,  equally  indisputable. 

The  logical  errors  which  it  is  the  aim  of  this  section  to  correct,  turn  upon  a 
•slill  more  dangerous  latitude,  in  the  use  of  this  word ;  in  consecfueiicse  of  which, 
.the  authority  of  experience  comes  insensibly  to  be  extended  to  innumerable  opinions 
resting  solely  op  wppoted  cmalo^g  ;  while,  not  imfrequenily,  the  language  of  Ba- 
con IS  quoted'  in  bar  of  any  theoretical  argument  on  the  otlicr  side  of  Uie  question. 

I  have  added  this  note,  partly  to  obviate  some  criticisms,  to  which  my  own 
phraseology  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  liable;  and  partly  to  point  out  the  connex- 
ion between  the  following  discussion,  and  soraeofthe  foregoing  speculations. 
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contrast  between  cases  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  rerjr 
wide  and  palpable  interval ;— more  especially,  to  mark  the  difference 
between  an  argument  from  individual  to  individual  of  the  same  species, 
and  an  ari^ument  from  species  to  species  of  the  same  genus.  As  this 
distinction,  however,  when  accurately  examined,  turns  out  to  be  of  a 
more  vague  and  popular  nature  than  at  first  sight  appears^  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Instances  should  occasionally  present  themselves,  in  which 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  of  the  evidence  before  us,  to  which  of  these  de- 
scriptions it  ought  to  be  referred.  Nor  does  this  doubt  lead  merely  to 
a  question  concerning  phraseology :  it  produces  a  hesitation  which 
must  have  some  effect  even  on  the  judgment  of  a  philosopher ;  the  max- 
ims to  which  we  have  been  accustomed,  in  the  course  of  our  early  stu- 
dies, leading  us  to  magnify  the  evidence  of  experience  as  the 'sole  test  of 
truth  ;  and  to  depreciate  that  of  analogy,  as  one  of  the  most  fertile 
sources  of  error.  As  these  maxims  proceed  on' the  supposition,  that;  the 
respective  provinces  of  both  are  very  precisely  defined,  it  is  evident* 
that,  admitting  them  to  be  perfectly  just  in  themselves,  much  danger 
may  iiiW  be  conceivable  from  their  injudicious  application.  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  illustrate  this  remark  by  some  familiar  instances^  which,  I 
trust,  will  be  sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  the  farther  consideration  of 
future  logicians.  To  treat  of  the  subject  wlib  that  minuteness  of  detail 
which  is  suited  to  its  importance,  is  incompatible  with  the  subordinate 
place  which  belongs  to  it  in  my  general  design. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Reid*  that  <'  in  medicine^  physicians  must,  for 
<^  the  most  part,  be  directed  in  their  prescriptions  %  analogy.  The 
''constitution  of  one  human  body  is  so  like  to  that  of  another,  that  it 
^  is  reasonable  to  think,  that  what  is  the  cause  of  health  or  sickness  to 
*^  one,  may  have  the  same  effect  on  another.  And  this  (he  adds)  h 
''  generally  found  true,  though  not  without  some  exceptions." 

1  am  doubtful  if  this  observation  be  Justified  by  the  common  use  of 
language  ;  which,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  uniformly  refers  the  ev- 
idence on  which  a  cautious  physician  proceeds,  not  to  analogy^  but  to 
experience.  The  German  monk,  who,  (according  to  the  popular  tradi- 
tion) having  observed  the  salutary  effects  of  antimony  upon  some  of  the 
lower  animals,  ventured  to  prescribe  the  use  of  it  to  his  own  fraternity, 
might  be  justly  said  to  reason  analogically ; — in  as  much  as  his  experi- 
ence related  to  one  species,  and  his  inference  to  another.  But  if,  after 
having  thus' poisoned  all  the  monks  of  his  own  convent,  he  had  perse- 
vered in  recommending  the  same  mineral  to  the  monks  of  another,  the 
example  of  our  most  correct  writers  would  have  authorized  us  to  say, 
(how  far  justly  Is  a  different  question)  that  he  proceeded  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  evidence  of  ex^pertencs. 

In  offering  this  slight  criticism  on  Dr.  Reid,  I  would  be  very  far  from 
being  understood  to  say,  that  the  common  phraseology  is  more  unex- 
ceptionable than  his.  I  would  only  remark,  that  his  pb*aseology  on  this 
occasion  is  almost  peculiar  to  himself;  and  that  the  prevailing  opinions^ 
both  of  philosophers  and  of  the  multitude,  incline  them  to  rank  the 
grounds  of  our  reasoning  in  the  medical  art,  at  a  much  higher  point  in 
the  scale  of  evidence,  than  what  is  marked  by  the  word  analogy.  In- 
deed, I  should  be  glad  to  know,  if  there  be  any  one  branch  of  human 

♦  Essays  on  the  Intellect  Powers,  p.  53. 


knowledge,  in  which  men  are,  in  general,  more  di8{>piad  toboafl  of  the 
lights  of  experUncej  than  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  better  for  the  world,  if  the  general  ha* 
bits  of  thinking  and  of  speaking,  had,  in  this  instance,  been  more  agree* 
able  than  they  seem  to  be  in  fact,  to  Dr.  Reid's  ideas ;  or,  hi  least.  If 
some  qualifying  epithet  had  beeo  invariably  added  to  the^  word  experp- 
tnce^  io  show  with  how  very  great  latitude  it  is  to  be  understood,  when 
applied  to  the  evidence  on  which  the  physician  proceeds  to  the  exercise 
of  his  art.  The  truth  is,  that,  even  on  the  most  favourable  supposition, 
this  evidence,  so  far  as  it  rests  on  experience,  is  weakened  or  destroyed 
by  the  uncertain  conditions  of  every  new  case  la  which  his  former  re» 
suits  aj^e  to  be  applied }  and  that,  without  a  peculiar  sagacit}'  and  dis* 
Grimiiiation  in  markin}?,  not  only  the  resembling,  but  the  character! 9ti* 
cal  features  of  disorders,  classed  under  the  same  technical  name,  h» 
practice  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  said  to  be  guided  by  any  one  ration* 
al  principle  of  der^ision,  but  merely  by  blind  and  random  conjecture.— • 
The  more  successfully  this  sagacity  and  discrimination  are  exercised) 
the  more  nearly  does  the  evidence  oC  medical  practice  approach  to  that 
ofexptrience  ;  buf^  in  every  instance,  without  exception,  so  immense  is 
I6e  distance  between  them,  as  to  render  tlu^  meaning  of  the  word  expe* 
riancif  when  applied  to  medicine,  esseiUially  different  from  its  import  in 
these  sciences  where  it  is  possible  for  us,  in  all  cases,  by  due  attention 
to  the  circumstances  of  an  experiment,  to  predict  its  result,  with  an  9.U  - /^ 
most  infallible  certainty.*  *;/V 

Notwithstanding  this  very  obvious  consideration,  it  has  become  fasb^ 
ionable  among  a  certain  class  of  medical  practitioners,  since  the  Ibstre 
thro  Wilson  the  inductive  logic  of  Bacon  by  the  discoveries  of  Newton 
and  the  researches  of  Boyle,  to  number  their  art  with  the  other  branches 
of  experimental  philosophy  ;  and  to  speak  of  the  difference  between  the 
empiric  and  the  scieiitiiic  physician,  as  if  it  were  exactly  analogous  to 
that  between  the  cautious  experimenter  and  the  hypothetical  theorist  in 
physlcsi  Experience,  (we  are  told)  and  experience  eloue,  must  be  our 
guide  in  medicine,  as  in  all  the  cth^r  departments  af  physical  know- 
ledge :— Nor  is  any  innt>vatibn,  however  rational,  proposed  in  the  esta- 
blished routine  of  practice,  but  an  accumulation  of  alleged  cases  ip  im- 
mediately brought  forward,  as  an  experimental  proof  of  the  dangers 
which  it  threatens. 

*  ^  L*art  de  conjecturer  en  M€(lecine  ne  saiiroit  constster  dans  une  suite  de  rsi* 
■oAnemens  appuy§i  surun  vain  »ys\enric.  C^est  uniquement  t^art  de  comparer  une 
maUdie  qu'on  doit  grii€rir^  avec  lea  maladies  semblables  qu'on  a  d6jl  connues  par 
sun  ex|>^rieivce  ou  par  celte  des  aiures.  Get  art  consiate  m^me  quelqUefois  a  ap. 
percevoir  un' rapport  cntre  des  maladies  qui  paroiaaent  n'en  point  avoir,  comma 
aussi  des  d.fiHrtncea  esacntielles  quoiqiie  fufcitives,  trntre  celUs  qui  paroisaeat 
ae  re»senibler  le  plus.  Plus  on  aura  rasnembld  de  faits,  plus  on  aera  en  ^tat  de 
conjeciui-er  heurcuaement ;  suppose  nianmoinK  qu^on  ait  d^aitteurs  ceite  justesse 
d'esprit  que  la  nature  seute  pcui  donncr. 

**  Ainai  le  meiUeur  m^decin  n'est  pas  (comroe  le  pr^jugt  le  sup{A>ae)  celui  qui 
accumule  en  aveugle^t  en  con  rant  beaucoup  de  pratique,  maia  oelui  qui  ne  fait 
qtie  deti  observations  bien  approfondies,  et  qui  joint  ^  ces  observationa  le  nombre 
bcaucoup  plus  }(rand  des  observations  faiies  dans  tous  les  sieclea  par  des  hommea 
anim^!!  du  mime  espht  que  lui.  Cea  observations  »ont  la  veritable  experience  du 
midecin.*'    U\\icmbert,  Kcla'u*ctaseroenB  aur  les  Ellens  de  Philosopttiei  §  vi, 
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It  was  a  freqttmt.and  favoarite  remark  of  the  late  I>r.  CtttteB^i  that 
there  are  more  false  facts  current  in  the  world  than  false  theories;  aod 
a  similar  observation  occurs,  more  than  onee,  io  the  Novum  Organtm* 
^  Men  of  learning  (says  Baoon  in  one  passage)  are  too  often  led,  from 
*'  indolence  or  craduUtyy  to  avail  themselves  of  ODere  nui  aun  or  tdkis- 
^  /MTff  of  experwice^  as  confirmations,  and  sometimes  as  the  very  ground- 
^  work  of  their  philosophy ;  aecribing  to  them  the  same  aulhortly  as  if 
^  they  rested  on  legitimate  testimony.  Like  to  a  governinent  which 
<^  should  regulate  its  measures,  not  by  the  official  hilbnuatioo  received 
*'  from  its  own  accredited  ambassadors,  but  by  the  gOfcStpiQgs  of  newa^ 
**  niongerb'  In  the  streets.  Such,  in  truth,  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
'^  Interests  of  philosophy,  as  far  as  experiene$  is  concerned,  hsn  heeo 
'^  hitherto  aH ministered. —Nothing  is  to  be  foatid  which  has  been  duly 
*'  investigated  ;  nothing  which  has  been  verified  by  a  careful  exaintoa- 
*'  tion  of  proofs ;  nothing  which  has  been  reduced  to  the  standard  of 
^  number,  wei)fht,  or  measure.*'* 

1  hi^  very  important  aphorism  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  those 
who,  while  they  are  perpetually  dechiimhig  against  the  uucertaioty  and 
fallacy  of  systems,  are  themselves  employed  in  aniaasinga  chaos  ol  inaii^ 
lated  particulars,  which  the^  admit  upon  the  tlemferest  evidence.  ;Stioh 
men,  sensible  of  their  own  incapacity  for  scientific  investigation,  httim 
often  a  malicious  pleasure  in  destroying  the  fabricaof  th^r  predeces^ 
sors  9  or,  if  they  should  be  actuated  by  less  unworthy  motives,  they 
may  yet  feel  a  certain  gratification  to  their  vanity,  in  astonishing  the 
world  with  anomalous  and  unlocked  for  phenomena  ;-^a  weakness  which 
results  not  less  naturally  from  ignorance  and  folly,  than  a  bias  to  pi^ 
mature  generalization  from  the  consciousiiess  of  genius.  Both  of  these 
weaknesses  are  undoubtedly  adverse  to  the  progress  of  science ;  hut,  ia 
the  acioal  state  of  human  knowledge,  the  former  is  perhaps  the  mora 
dangerous  of  the  two. 

hi  the  practice  ofnudkitu  (to  which  topic  I  wish  to  confine  mtynelf 
more  particularly  at  present)  there  are  a  variety  of  other  circuimBtan- 
^es  which,  abslractiirg  from  any  suspicion  of  had  faith  in  those  on 
whose  testimony  the  credibility  of  facts  depends,  have  a  tendency  to  vi» 
tiate  the  most  candid  accounts  of  what  is  commonly  dignified  with  the 
title  of  experitncB,  So  deeply  rooted  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind  Ib 
that  disposition  on  which  philosophy  is  grafted,  thai  the  simplest  nar- 
rative  of  the  most  illiterate  observer  involves  more  or  less  of  hypothe- 
sis ;  nay,  in  general,  it  will  be  found,  that,  io  proportion  to  his  igno^. 
ranee,  the  greater  is  the  number  of  conjectural  prioctptes  involved  io 
his  statements. 

A  vlilage-apothccary  (and,  if  posiible,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  an 
experienced  nurse)  is  ><eldom  able  to  describe  the  plainest  rase,  without 
employing  a  phraseology  of  which  every  word  is  a  theory  ;  whereas  a 
pimple  and  genuine  ^p€cifi^ation  of  the  phenomena  whicn  mark  a  par- 
ticular disea!»e  5 — a  specification  unsophisticated  by  fancy,  or  by  pre- 
conceived opinions,  may  be  regarded  us  unequivocal  evidetice  of  a  uand 
trained  by  long  and  successful  study  to  llie  oiost  difficult  of  allots, 
that  of  tne  fattliful  Merpretation  0/  nature. 

Nov.  Org.  Lib.  I.  Aph.  zcvlii*    , 
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Inde^endentlyf  howevervOf  all  these  drcumslancee,  wkteh  tend  lio 
powerftilly  to  initiate  the  data  whence  tiie  physician  has  to  reason ;  and 
iHippoaini^  his  assumed  facts  to  be  stated,  not  only  with  the  most  scrupu- 
ious  regard  to  truth,  but  with  the  most  jealous  exclusion  ofthet^^tical 
expressions,  sttll  the  evidence  upon  which  he  proceeds  is.  At  best,  coa- 
jeotoral  and  dnbious,  when  cotnpared  with  what  is  required  in  chornis* 
try  or  in  mor.hanics.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  pottsible,  that  the  description 
of  any  medical  case  can  include  all  the  cifcumstaaces  with  which  the 
resuU  was  connected ;  and,  therefore,  how  trne  soever  the  facts  descri- 
bed may  be,  yet,  when  the  conclusion  to  which  they  lead  comes  to  be 
applied  as  a  general  rule  in  practice,  it  is  not  only  a  rule  rashly  drawn 
from  one  single  experiment,  but  a  rale  traasferred  from  a  case  imper- 
fectly known,  to  another  of  which  we  are  equally  ignorant.  Here,  too* 
it  will  be  found,  that  the  evidence  of  experience  is  incomparably  less  in 
favour  of  the  empiric,  than  of  the  cautious  theorist ;  or  rather,  that  it  Is 
by  cautious  theory  alone,  that  experience  can  be  rendered  of  any  value. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  contrast,  as  is  commonly 
done,  experience  with  theory,,  aa  if  they  stood  in  opposition  to  each 
•Ifaer*  Without  theory,  (or,  in  other  words,  without  general  principles, 
itilefred  from  a  sagarioiis  eofloparison  of  a  variety  of  phenomena,)  ex- 
perience is  a  blind  and  useless  guide  ^  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  legi- 
timale  theory  (and  the  same olMervation  may  be  extended  to  hypothe- 
tical theories,  supported  by  numerous  analogies,*)  necessarily  presupposes 
a  knowledge  of  connected  and  well  ascertained  facts,  more  comprehen- 
sive, by  (ar,  than  any  mere  empiric  is  likely  to  possess.  When  a  scien* 
lifie  practitioner,  accordingly,  quits  the  empirical  routine  of  bi»  profes- 
aion,  in  qiieat  of  a  higher  and  more  eommandiog  ground,  he  does  not 
proceed  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  possible  to  supersede  the  necessity 
of  experience  by  themos^t  accurate  reasonings  a  priori;  but,  distrust- 
ing conclusions  which  rest  on  the  observation  of  thia  or  that  individual, 
heiaanxioiis,  by  combining  those  df  an  immense  multitude,  to  separate 
accidental  conjunctions  from  established  connexions,  and  to  ascertain 
those  laws  of  the  human  frame  which  rest  on  the  universal  experience 
of  mankind.  The  idea  of  following  nature  in  the  treatment  oi*  diseasea ; 
/f-an  idea  which,  i  believe,  prevails  more  and  more  in  the  practice  of 
evj»ry  physician,  in  proportion  as  his  views  are  enlarged  by  science,  ie 
founded,  not  on  hypothesisi  but  on  one  of  the  most  general  laws  yet 
known  with  respect  to  tlie  animal  economy ;  and  it  implies  an  acknow* 
legr/.eui,  not  only  of  the  vanity  of  abstract  theories,  but  of  the  Umited 
province  of  human  art.*     pt^ 

These  slight  remarks  are  Sufficient  to  show  how  vague  and  inde(ei»- 
ininate  the  notion  is,  which  is  commonly  annexed  to  the  word  txperiencg 
by  the  most  zealous  advocates  for  its  paramount  authority  in  medicioa 

*  '*  Gaudet  corpus  vi  prors»3  mirahili«4qtu  contrs  morboa  se  taestur  ;  rnultos 
arceat  j  mulios  jam  inclioaios  quamoptime  ei  ciiissim  solvat;  aliooque,  suo  modo, 
ad  feltcem  exittim  leniius  perducat. 

^Haec,  ^9ut9crateia  t«>  Miturae  metUeatrix  vocstur ;  medicis,  philcMophis^ 
notiM'tna,  et  jure  celeberrims.  Haee  sola  ad  ntoHos  morbos  iSMiiidos  siiiBch^  in 
omiiibusi  fere  prodest :  Quin  et  medicament  a  sua  nalura  optima,  taatum  solum- 
modo  prosunt,  qimntum  huju8  vires  insitas  excitent,  diri|^ant,  firubemet.  Medicina 
enim  ncqiie  a^it  In  cadaver,  neque  repiignante  naturaaliquid  proficit,'* 

Conspectus  Mcdicinae  Tbeorctlcae.  AocloreJacobo  Grerory,  M.  D.  §§.  S9,  60» 
Edin.  1782. 
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They  seem  Aiiher  lo  show^  that  the  queitioin  between  tbem  wnA  their 
advemnes  aniouBt9  to  little  more  than  a  dbpitte  about  tbecomp&rattve 
adTautaftes  of  an  erperience  guided  by  penetration  and  jiidt^oieiil«orof 
an  evgierience  which  is  lo  supersede  all  exercise  of  our  rational  f«c»U 
ties;  of  an  expmenoe  accurate,  variouKy  and  discrimtnatins^,  or  of  one 
which  is  gn^m  and  andislinguishin^)  like  the  perceptions  of  the  lower 
aoiinala. 

Another  department  of-  irnowled^e  In  which  coastant  appeals  are 
made  to  txpmrumej  is  tife  snence  of  poliHcs;  and,  in  this  science  atao^ 
I  apprehend  as  welt  as  in  the  former,  that  wotd  is  used  with  a  fkr 
i;reater  de^^ee  of  latitude  than  Is  generally  suspected.  Indeed,  most  of 
the  remarks  which  have  been  already  offered  on  the  one  stiHject  may 
be  extended  (muUttis  muiandU)  to  the  other.  I  sbatf  coniiiie  my  at- 
tention, therefore,  in  what  foHows,  to  one  or  twa  peculiarities  by  which 
politics  is  specifiralty  and  exclusively  characterixed  as  an  object  of  stu- 
dy ;  and  which  seem  to  remove  the  species  of  evidence  it  admits  of  lolft 
still  greater  distamte  than  that  of  w^saifis  itself  from  what  the  word 
txperuncA  nattirally  suggests  to  a  careless  inquirer. 

Tbescfence  of  politics  may  be  divided  into  tvro  parts  ;  the  first  har- 
log  for  its  object  the  theory  of  govemmem;  the  second,  the  general 

frinciples  of  legislation.  That  I  may  not  lose  myself  in  too  wide  a  field , 
shall,  on  the  present  occasion,  wave  all  eoeeiderallon  of  the  former  ; 
ami,  for  the  sake  of  still  greater  precision,  ahall  restrict  my  remartift  lo 
those  branches  of  the  latter,  which  are  comprehended  under  tne  gene- 
ral title  of  FelUical  Econonuf  ^--^-a  phrase,  however,  which  I  wish  to  b<& 
here  understood  in  its  most  extensive  meaning.* 

They  who  have  turned  their  attention,  darhig  tfap-last  century,  to  in- 
'quiries  connected  with  population,  national  wealth,  and  other  collateral 
subjects,  may  be  divided  mto  two  classea ;  to  the  one  of  which  we 
may,  for  the  sake  of  distiiictioii|  give  the  title  of  poUiioal  arUkmeti" 
tiana.  or  stoHsHcai  eoilidwri;  to  the  other,  that  of  pUiiical  tennomuts, 
crpolUkai  phUo6npher$.  The  fbrmerare  generally  supposed  to  have 
the  evidence  oftxperunce  in  their  favour,  and  seldom  fail  to  arrogste  to 
thembelves  exclnsivoly,  the  merit  of  trtiadiug  ct<»sely  in  the  footsteps  of 
Bacofi.  In  comparison  with  them^  the  latter  are  considered  as  little  bet- 
ter than  visionaries,  oTi  at  least,  as  entitled  to  no  creditwhatever,  when 
their  conclusions  are  at  variance  with  the  details  oCsUUi$tic8. 

In  opposition  to  this  prevailing  prejudice  it  may,  with  cohfidenee,  he 
asserted,  thai,  in  so  far  as  either  of  these  branches  of  knowledge  has 
any  real  value,  it  must  rest  on  a  basts  o|pis*ell-a8rertained  facts ;  and 
that  the  difference  between  them  consists  only  in  the  different  nature 
of  the  facts  wKh  which  they  are  respectively  con versant.  The  facta 
accumulated  by  the  statistical  collector  are  merely  poftiadar  resuHs^ 
which  other  men  have  seldom  an  opportumty  of  verifying  or  of  dispro- 
ving; and  whicli,  to  those  who  consider  them  in  an  insulated  state,  cao 
never  Afford  any  important  informalioiT.  The  facts,  which  the  politi- 
cal philosopher  professes  to  investigate,  are  exposed  to  the  examination 
of  all  mankind  ;  and  while  they  enable  him,  like  the  general  laws  of 
physics,  to  ai>oertain  numberless  particulars  by  synihstic  reasitnmgf  they 
furiMsh  the  means  of  estimating  the  credibility  of  evidence  resting  on 
the  testimony  of  individual  observers. 

♦  See  Xote  (Z.) 
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It  ig  acknowledged  bj  Mr.  Smithy  wMi  respect  tobtmseir,  thfttbehad 
^*  no  ^reat  faith  in  political  arithnietrc  :''*-  and  I  agree  with  hiro  so  far 
as  to  thii<k  that  Irttle,  if  any,  regard  is  due  to  a  pmiicmlar  pkenamenon, 
wh<>n  stated  as  ttn  objection  to  a  conckisioii  rest ingoiv  the  gmural  law9 
which  regrulate  the  course  of  human  efikirs.  Even  admitting  the  phe- 
nomenon in  question  to  have  been  accurately  observed ,  and  faitlifoMy 
described,  it  is  yet  possible  that  we  may  be  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
that  combination  of  circumstances  whereby  the  efiect  is  modified  ;  and 
that,  if  these  circumstances  were  fatly  before  us,  this  apparent  excep- 
tion would  turn  out  ati  additional  illustration  of  the  very  truth  which  it 
was  brou<rht  to  invalidate. 

ff  thes<*  observations  be  just,  instead  of  appealing  to  political  aHth- 
metir  as  a  check  on  the  conclusions  of  political  economy,  it  would  often 
be  more  rea«onable  to  have  recourse  to  political  economy  as  a  check 
on  the  extrava^ncies  of  political  arithmetic*  Nor  wHI  this  assertion 
appear  paradoxical  to  those  who  coosider,  that  the  ofajeet  of  the  potiti* 
cal  arithmetician  is  too  frequently  to  record  apparent  exceptions  to  rules 
sanctioned  by  the  general  experience  of  mankind;  and,  oonseqaently, 
that  in  cases  where  there  is  an  obvious  or  a  demonstrative  tncompatibrli* 
ty  between  the  alleged  exception  and  tbe  greoeral  prineipley  the  fair 
logical  inferenre  is  not  against  the  truth  of  the  latter,  but  against  the 
possibility  of  the  former. 

It  has  long  been  an  established  opinion  anrione  the  most  judicioas  and 
enlightened  phiiosnphers,— that  oa  th$  duirs^  €f  b^tmng  our  condititm 
appears  tquali^/ram  a  cartjkd  rsotsm  of  the  motiv€9  which  hatitualfy  in* 
fluim^  our  own  conduct  j  and  from  a  gmaral  gm%ty  of  the  history  of  cur 
specie^i  to  be  the  master»spring  of  kumem  vsdusiry,  the  labour  of  slaves 
never  4!an  be  so  productive  as  that  of  freemen.  Not  many  years  have 
elapsed,  since  it  was  customary  to  stigmatize  this  r^soniog  as  visional 
ry  and  melaphysiral ;  and  to  oppose  to  it  that  species  of  evidence  to 
whioli  we  wet^  often  reminded  that  ell  theories  mnst  bend  ;-^tbe  evi* 
dence  of  experimental  caknikitione^  furnished  by  intelligent  and  credi* 
l>ie  observers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  An  arcorate  examina* 
tion  of  the  fact  has  shewn  how  wide  of  the  truth  these  calcuktione 
were  ;  but  indepeitdenlly  of  any  «uch  detection  of  their  fallacy,  might  it 
not  have  been  jnstly  affirmed,  that  the  argiunent  from  (c^erience  was  de- 
cidedly against  thtfir  credibility  ;-^he  facts  appealed  to,  resting  solely 
upon  the  good  sense  and  good  faith  of  individual  witnesses  $  while  the 
oppoHite  argument,  drawn  from  the  principles  oi  the  humanframe^  was. 
supported  by  the  united  voi|a  of  all  nations  and  ages  ? 

it'  we  examine  the  leading  principles  which  run  through  Mr.  Smith's 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  we  shall 
find,  that  all  of  them  are  general  facts  or  general  resulted  analogous  to 
that  which  has  been  just  mentioned.  Of  this  kind,  for  instance,  are  the 
following  propositions,— *froro  which  a  very  large  proportion  of  his  oha«- 
racteristical  doctrines  follow,  as  necessary  ^and  almost  manifest  corol- 
laries :  That  what  we  rail  the  Political  Order,  is  mufh  less  the  effept 
of  human  contrivance  than  is  commonly  imagined; — That  every  man 
is  a  better  judge  of  his  own  interest  than  any  legislator  can  be  for  him ; 
and  that  this  regard  to  private  interest  (or  in  other  words,  this  desire  of 
beltering  oar  condition)  Aiay  be  safely  trusted  to  as  a  principle  of  actioa 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  Vol.  n.  p.  310. 9th  edit. 
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QRiversal  among  men  in  its  operation ;— a  principle  stronger,  indeed. 
In  some  than  in  others,  but  constant  in  its  liabitiial  influence  upon  all,— ^ 
That,  where  the  rights  of  individuals  are  completely  prot^cMed  by  the 
ONigistrate,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  human  affairs,  arising  from 
what  we  are  apt  to  consider  as  the  selfish  paesions  of  our  nature,  to  a 
progressive  and  rapid  improvement  in  the  stale  of  society  : —  That  this 
tendency  to  improvement  in  human  affairs  is  often  so  very  powerful,  as 
to  correct  the  tnconveniences  threatened  by  the  errors  of  the  states* 
man  >— And  that,  therefore,  the  reasonable  presumption  is  in  fat'onr  of 
every  measure  which  is  calculated  to  afford  to  Its  farther  dcvelope- 
ment,  a  scope  still  freer  than  what  it  at  present  enjoys ;  or,  which 
amounts  very  nearly  to  the  same  thing,  in  favour  of  as  great  a  liberty 
in  the  employment  of  industry,  of  capital,  and  of  talents,  as  is  coti5»tt&teiit 
with  the  security  of  pr6perty,  and  of  the  other  rights  of  our  fcIJuw- 
cifizenSi  The  premises,  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  from  which  theae  con- 
elusions  are  dedu<*ed,  are  neither  hypothetical  assumptions,  nor  meta* 
physical  abstractions.  They  are  practical  maxims  of  good  senaet  jBp> 
proved  by  the  experience  oi  men  In  all  agea  of  the  world ;  and  of 
which,  if  we  wish  for  any  additional  confirmations,  we  have  oiily  to  re- 
tire  within  our  own  bosoms,  or  to  open  our  eyes  oo  what  is  paasim^ 
around  us. 

From  these  considerations  it  would  appear,  thai  in  potilics^  as  welt 
as  in  many  of  the  other  sciences,  the  loudest  advocates  for  experieiioe 
are  the'  least  entitled  to  appeal  to  its  authority  in  favour  of  their  dogfiias  ; 
and  that  the  char$ie  of  a  presuroptuous  confidence  in  human  wisdona 
and  foresight,  which  thej  aie  perpetually  uiiging  against  pelttiralpliikH 
8opber»,  may,  with  far  greater  justice,  be  retorted  on  themaelvea.  An 
additional  illustration  of  this  is  presented  by  the  strikingly  contrasted 
effects  of  tUUistical  and  of  phiiowphkai  studies  on  the  intellectual  ha- 
bits in  general ;  the  former  invariably  encouraging  a  prediieetioii  for 
restraints  and  checkii,  and  all  the  other  teehaical  oorobinatioos  of  an 
antiquated  and  scholastic  policy ;— 4he  latter*  by  inspiring,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  dii>trust  of  the  human  powers,  when  they  attempt  to  embrace  In 
detail,  interests  at  once  so  complicated  aad  so  momentaus ;  and,  on  the 
other,  a  religious  attention  to  the  designs  of  Nature,  as  dbplayed  io  the 
general  lows  which  refulate  her  economy  ^—leading,  no  less  irresisttbly^ 
to  a  gradual  and  progressive  simplification  of  the  political  mechanism* 
It  is,  indeed,  the  never  failing  result  of  all  sound  philosophy,  to  hum* 
ble,  more  and  more,  the  pride  of  science  before  that  Wisdom  which  Is 
iufinite  and  divine ;— whereas,  the  fartherjiack  we  carry  our  researches 
into  (hose  a^es,the  institutions  of  which  have  been  credukm&ly  regard' 
ed  as4nomiaM*nl8  of  the  superiority  of  unsophisticated  good  sense,  over 
the  false  refinements  of  modern  arrogauce,  we  are  the  more  struck  with 
the  numberless  insults  offered  to  the  most  obvious  suggest  ions  of  nature 
and  of  roason.  We  may  remark  thif,  not  only  in  the  moral  depravity 
of  Hide  tribes^,  hut  in  the  universal  disposition  which  they  discover  to 
disfigun*  and  distort  the  bodies  of  their  infants  ;-*-in  one  case,  new-mo- 
deltiua:  tiie  form  of  the  eyelids; — in  a  second,  iengtliening  tlie  ears; — 
in  a  third,  checking  the  growth  of  the  feet  I'-^in  a  focrth,  by  mechani- 
cal pressures  applied  to  the  head,  attacking  the  seat  ef  thought  and 
in(eiii;;onc'e.  To  allow  the.human  form  to  aUain,in  perfectlou,  its  fair 
pro|)'»rtioii^,is  one  of  the  latest  improvements  of  fcivilized  society;  and 
the  case  is  perfectly  analogous  in  those  sciences  which  have'  for  tbe'ur 
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object  to  assbt  nature  in  the  cure  of  diseases  $  in  the  developemeot  and 
linprpvement  of.  the  intellectual  faculties ;  in  the  correction  of  bad  mo- 
rals  $  and  in  the  re^iations.of  jw^ica^  tamomyn 
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or  T0S  S?ECULATI0:«  CONGSENING  FINAL  CAUSXS. 

I. 

Opinion  of  Lard  Bacm  on  the  subject. —Final  Causes  rejected  by  Des  Cartes,  and 
by  the  majority  of  French  Pliiloiiophers. — Reco^nizt^d  as  legitimate  Objects  of 
research  by  Newtm.— Tacitly  ackiiowleilged  by  all  as  a  useful  logical  Guide, 
«ven  in  Sciences  wbtcb  have  no  immediate  relation  to  Theology. 

The  study  of  Fhial  Causes  maybe  considered  in  two  diflerent  points 
of  view ;  first,  as  subservient  to  the  evidences  of  natural  reltg^ion ;  and 
secondly,  as  a  ^ide  and  auxiliary  in  the  investifltation  of  physical  laws. 
Of  these  views  it  10  the  latter  alone  which  is  immediately  connected 
with  the  principles  of  the  inductive  logic ;  and  it  is  to  this,  accordtnglyt 
lliat  I  shall  chiefly  direct  my  attention  in  the  following  observations.  I 
shall  not,  however,  adhere  so  scrupulously  to  a  strict  arrangement,  as  to 
avoid  all  reference  to  the  former,  where  the  train  of  my  reflections  may 
ikaturally  lead  to  it.  The  truth  is,  that  the  two  speculations  will,  on  ex- 
aminatlon,  be  found  much  more  nearly  allied,  than  might  at  first  sight  be 
appreheudedi 

r  before  observed,  that  the  phrase  Pinal  Cause  was  first  introduced 
by  Aristotle  f  and  that  the  extension  thus  given  to  the  notion  of  catcstN 
iion  contributed  powerfully  to  divert 'the  inquiries  of  his  followers  from 
tbe  proper  objects  of  physical  science.  In  reading  the  strictures  of  fia-^ 
cDif  on  this  mode  of  philosophizing,  it  Is  necessary  always  16  bear  in 
mind,  that  they  have  a  particular  reference  to  the  theories  of  the  school- 
men $  and,  if  they  should  sometimes  appear  to  be  expressed  in  terma 
too  unqualified,  due  allowances  otight  to  be  made  for  the  undistingush- 
ing  xeal  of  a  reformer,  in  attacking  prejudices  consecrated  by  bng  and 
undisturbed  preecription.  ^  Causaruiii  finalkan  inqmsiHo  stwUU  es/, 
^  et  Umquam  Virgo  Deo  eonsearatch  mhit  parit.**  Had  a  similar  remark 
occurred  ki  any  philosophical  work  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  might- 
perhaps  have  been  fahrly  stispected  to  savour  of  the  school  of  Epicu- 
rus ;  althouHiy  even  in  such  a  case,  the  quaintoess  and  levity  of  the 
conceit  wouM  probably  have  inclined  a  cautious  and  candid  reader  to 
interpret  the  author's  meaning  with  an  indulgent  latitude.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  however,  Bacon  Is  liis  own  best  commentator ;  and  I 
shall  therefore  quote,  in  a  faithful,  though  abridged  translation,  the  pre- 
paratory passagie  by  which  this  allusion  is  introduced. 

^  The  second  part  of  mttaphyHes  is  the  investigation  of,^fia/  eamea; 
^  which  1  o  jeot  xo,  not  as  a  speculation  which  ought  to  be  neglected^ 
^  but  as  one  which  has,  in  general,  been  very  intproperly  regarded  as  a 
^  branch  of  pky$ia.  If  this  were  merely  a  fault  of  arrangement,  I 
^  should  not  be  disposed  to  lay  great  stress  upon  it  j  for  arrangement 
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^  is  umAiI  chiefly  as  a  help  to  perspicoity,  and  does  not  affect  the  sob* 
<'  sfantial  matter  ofsdence  :  But|  in  this  instance,  a  disre^rd  of  ms^^ 
<^  has  occasioned  the  nio^t  fatal  consequences  to  philosophy ;  in  as  cniicli 
^*  as  the  consideration  of  ^£fiaZ  causes  in  physics  has  supplanted  and 
*<  hanished  the  study  of  physical  causes  ;  the  fancy  amusing  itself  w'lUi 
^  ilhisory  explanations  derived  from  the  former,  and  misleading  theeu- 
«  riosiiy  from  a  steady  prosecution  of  the  latter.''  After  illuara ting  fhii 
reaiark  by  various  exaropleS|  Bacon  adds :  ^^  I  would  not^  however, 
«  be  understood,  by  these  observations,  to  insinuate,  that  ih^fiuU  caum 
<<  just  mentioned  may  not  be  founded  in  truth,  and,  in  9i  metaphysical 
*^  view,  extremely  worthy  of  attention  ;  but  only,  that  when  such  dis- 
<'  quisttions  invade  and  overrun  the  appropriate  province  of  physia^ 
*^  they  are  likely  to  lay  waste  and  ruin  that  department  of  knowledge." 
The  passage  concludes  wi'h  these  words  :  '^  And  so  much  conceming 
*<  nutapkyitics  ;  the  part  of  which  relating  to  Jifial  causes^  I  do  not  de- 
<*  ny,  has  been  off  en  enlarfi^ed  upon  in  physical,  as  well  as  in  mf'taphysi* 
^  cal  treatises.  But  while,  in  the  latter  of  these  it  is  treated,  ot'  with 
*(  propriety,  in  the  former,  it  Is  altogether  misp  aced ;  and  that,  not 
*^  merely  berause  it  violates  the  rules  of  a  logical  order,  but  because  it 
^  operates  as  a  powerful  obstacle  to  the  progress  ofindiictive  science.'^ 

The  epigrammatic  maxim  which  ^ve  occasion  to  these  extracts  has, 
f  believe,  been  oftener  quoted  (particularly  by  French  writers)  than  aoy 
Other  sentence  in  Bacon's  works ;  and,  as  it  has  in  general  been  stated) 
without  any  reference  to  the  context,  in  the  form  of  a  detached  aplio- 
<'  rism.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed  to  convey  a  meaning  widely  dif- 
ferent from  what  appears  to  have  been  annexed  to  it  by  the  author. — 
The  remarks  with  which  he  has  prefaced  it,  and  which  I  have  here 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  my  readers,  sufficiently  shew,  not  only 
that  he  meant  his  proposition  to  be  restricted  to  the  abuse  of  final  cauites 
in  the  physirs  of  Aristotle,  but  that  he  was  anxious  to  auard  s^siuf^t 
the  possibility  of  any  mis^apprehension  or  misrepresentaticu  of  his  opin- 
&on«  A  farther  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  censure  which,  in  ihe 
same  paragraph,  he  bestows  on  Aristotle,  for  '^  substituting  Nature,  in- 
^  siead  of  God,  as  the  fountain  of  final  causes ;  and  for  tre«tii»^  oftheta 
<<  rather  as  subservient  to  logic  than  to  theology." 

A  similar  observation  may  be  made  on  another  sentence  it)  Bacon,  in 
the  interpretation  of  which  a  very  learned  writer,  Dr.  Cud  worth,  seems 
to  have  altogether  lost  sight  of  his  usual  candour,  ^  Incjedibile  e>tquan- 
^  turn  airmen  idolorum  philosophiae  immiserit  naturalium  operationum 
<<  ad  8imiiitudinc»m  sctionumhumanarum  reductio."  ^^  If(ssysCudworth) 
^  the  Advancer  of  Learning  here  speaks  of  those  who  uuskitfnlly  attribute 
<<  their  own  properties  to  inanimate  bodies,  (as  when  they  say,tbat  mat- 
*^  t<>r  disirts  forms  as  the  female  does  the  male,  and  that  heavy  bodies 
*^  descend  down  by  appetite  towards  the  centre,  that  they  may  rest  there- 
*^  in j  there  is  nothing  to  be  reprehended  in  the  passagi:.  But,  if  his 
^  meaning  be  extended  further  to  take  away  all  final  causes  from  the 
^  things  ot  nature,  then  is  ii  the  very  spirit  of  atheism  and  infidelity.  It 
*'  is  no  itUfl  of  ihe  eane  or  den  (to  use  that  affected  lajigtiage)  that  is,  riO 
^^  prejudice  or  fallacy  imposed  on  ourselves,  fiom  lh«  at tdhu ting  our 
^  own  aninialish  properties  to  things  without  us,  to  think  thi^t  thefrsma 
**  and  system  of  this  whole  world  were  contrived  by  a  perfect  uodet* 
"  standing  and  mind.*'  ' 

•  De  Augm.  Scient.  Lib.  IH.  cap.  iv.  v.    See  Note  (AA.) 
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It  is  (fffflcuH  to  conceive  that  any  person  who  had  read  Bacon's  works, 
And  who,  at  the  same  time,  was  acquainted  with  the  theories  which  h 
was  their  great  ohject  to  explode,  could  for  a  monrent,  hate  hesitated 
about  rgectrng  the  latter  interpretalfon  as  altogether  absurd  ;  and  yet 
the  splenetic  tone  which  marks  the  cohclasion  of  CudworthV  strictures, 
phiinly  shews,  that  he  had  a  decided  leaning  to  it,  in  preference  to  the 
former  •  The  comment  does  no  honour  to  hrs  liberality ;  and,  on  the 
most  favourable  supposition,  must  be  imputed  to  a  superstitious  rever- 
ance  for  the  remains  of  Grecian  wisdom,  accompanied  with  a  corres- 
ponding dr^d  of  the  unknown  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  phito* 
sophical  innovations.  Lrttle  was  he  aware,  that,  in  turning  the  atten- 
tion of  men  from  the  history  of  opinions  and  systems  to  the  observation 
and  study  of  nature,  Bacon  was  laying  the  foundation  of  a  bulwark 
against  atheism,  more  stable  aod  impregnable  than  the  united  labours  of 
the  ancients  were  able  to  rear ;— a  bulwark  which  derives  additlonsA 
strength  from  every  new  accession  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge.t 

Whether  Bacon's  contempt  for  the  Final  Causes  of  the' Ari»toteiiailfi 

♦  Eren  the  fotnitr  interpretation  is  not  agreeable  (as  appeaes'  manifestly  from 
the  context)  to  Dacon^s  idea.  The  prejudicas  which  he  has  more  parlicuivl/ Iti 
view^  are  those  whtek  take  their  rise  from  a  bias  in  the  mind  to  imagine  a  greater 
^uaii^  and  uniform^  in  nature  than  really  exists.  As  an  instance  of  this,  he  men- 
tions the  unireraal  assumption  among  the  ancient  astronomers,  that  all  the  celes- 
tial motions  are  performed  in  orbits  perfectly  circular }— an  assumption,  which,  a 
few  years  before  Bacon  wrote,  had  been  completely  disproved  by  Kepler.  To  thb 
he  adds  tome' other  examples  from  physics  and  chemistry;  after  whioh  be  iatro. 
duces  the  general  reflection  animadyerted  on  by  Ciidworth.-^The  whole  pasasge 
concludes  with  these  worda.  *^  Tanta  est  barmoniae  discrepantia  inter  sphritum 
hominis  et  spiritum  mundi.^^ 

The  criticism  may  appear  minute  i  bat  t  cartnot  forbear  to  mention,  as  a  proof 
of  the  carelessness  with  which  Cndworth  had  read  Bacon,  that  the  prejudice  snp. 
posed  by  the  former  to  belong  to  the  elass  of  idoUt  apectu,  is  expressly  quoted  by 
the  latter,  as  an  example  of  the  idola  triAm,  (See  the  5th  Book  de  Augroeiit.  Set- 
eot.  Cap.  iv. 

,  f  Extabit  eximium  Newtoni  opus  adversus  Atheorum  impetus  munitissimum 
praesidium.     (Cotesii  Praef.  in  Edit.  Secund.  PrincipJ 

In  the  above  vindication  of  Bacon,  I  have  abstained  from  any  appeal  to  the  in* 
stances  in  which  be  has  himself  forcibly  and  eloquently  expressed  the  same  sertti« 
laenu  here  ascribed  to  him;  because  I  conceive  that  an  author's  real  opiaions  are 
to  be  most  indisputably  judged  of  from  the  gmieraL  spirit  and  tendency  of  bis 
writings.  The  following  passagev  however^  is  too  precious  a  document  lo  be  omit- 
ted on  the  present  occasion.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  hackneyed  quotations  in 
our  language ;  but  it  form^^  on  that  very  account,  the  more  striking  a  contrast  to 
the  voluminous  and  now  neglected  erudition  displayed  by  Cudwortli  indefence  of 
the  same  argument 

'*  1  had  rather  beliere  all  the  fables  in  the  Legends,  and  the  Talmad»  and  the 
Aloorao,  than  that  this  universal  frame  is  without  a  roind !  It  is  true  that  a  little 
philosophy  inclineth  man's  mind  to  atheism;  but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth 
men'N  minds  about  to  religion ;  for  while  the  mind  of  man  looketlt  upon  second 
causes  scattered,  it  may  sometimes  rest  in  them  and  go  no  farttier ;  but  when  it 
beholdeth  the  chain  of  them  confederate  and  linked  together,  it  must  needs  fly  to 
providence  and  Deity :  nay,  even  that  school  which  is  most  accused  of  atheism, 
doth  most  detnonstrate  religion;  that  is,  the  school  of  Leoeippna,  and  Democri* 
tus,  and  Epicurus ;  for  it  is  a  ttiousand  times  more  credible,  that  four  mutable  ele- 
ments and  one  immutable  fifth  essence,  duly  and  eternally  placed,  need  no  God, 
than  that  an  afmy  of  infinite  small  portions,  or  seeds  unplaced,  should  have  pro- 
duced this  order  and  beauty  without  a  divine  marshal/'    (Bacon's  Essays.) 

VOL.  II.  SO 
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has  not  carried  him  to  an  extreme  in  recommending^  the  ioial  exclusion 
of  them  from  physics,  is  a  very  different  question;  and  a  qoestionof 
much  importance  in  the  theory  of  the  inductive  logic.  My  own  onHn- 
ion  JSy  that  his  views  on  this  point,  if  considered  as  applicable  to  the 
prismt  state  of  experimental  science,  are  extremely  limited  and  errone- 
ous. Perhaps,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  such  an  exclusion  may  have 
appeared  necessary,  as  the  only  effectual  antidote  against  the  errors 
which  then  infected  every  branch  of  philosophy ;  but,  granting  this  to 
be  true,  no  good  reason  oao  he  given  for  continuing  the  same  langaage, 
at  a  period,  when  the  proper  object  of  physics  is  too  well  understood, 
to  render  it  possible  for  the  investigation  of  final  causes  to  lead  astray 
the  most  fanciful  theorist.  What  harm  can  be  apprehended  from  re- 
marking those  proofs  of  design  which  fall  under  the  view  of  the  phjdcal 
Inquirer  in  the  course  of  his  studies?  Or,  if  it  should  be  thought  Ibreign 
to  Mi  province  to  speak  of  design,  he  may,  at  least,  be  permitted  to  re- 
mark what  snis  are  really  accomplished  by  particular  means  ;  and  what 
advantages  result  from  the  general  laws  by  which  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture are  regulated.  In  doing  this,  he  only  states  a  fad  ;  and  if  It  be  il- 
logical to  go  farther,  he  may  leave  the  inference  to  the  moralist  or  the 
divine. 

In  consequence,  however,  of  the  vague  and  commonplace  declama- 
tion against  final  causes,  sanctioned  (as  has  been  absurdly  supposed) 
by  those  detached  expressions  of  Bacon,  which  have  suggested  the  fore- 
going reflections*  it  hap,  for  many  years  past,  become  fashionable  to  omit 
the  consideration  of  them  entirely,  as  inconsistent  with  the  acknow- 
ledged rules  of  sound  philosophizing; — a  caution  (it  may  be  remarked 
by  the  way)  which  is  roost  scrupulously  observed  by  those  writers  who 
are  the  most  forward  to  censure  every  apparent  anomaly  or  disorder  in 
the  economy  of  the  universe.  The  effect  of  this  has  been,  to  divest  the 
study  of  nature  of  its  most  attractive  charms;  and  to  sacrifice  to  a  falae 
idea  of  logical  rigour,  all  the  moral  impressions  and  pleasures  which 
physical  knowledge  is  fitted  to  yield.* 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  a  moral  vtno,  that  the  consideration  of  titet  is  in- 
teresting. There  are  some  parts  of  nature  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
complete  the  physical  theory  ;  nay  there  are  Instances,  in  which  it  has 
proved  a  powerful  and  perhaps  indispensable  organ  o^ physical  discovery* 
That  Bacon  should  not  have  been  aware  of  tbis»  will  not  appear  sur- 
prising, when  it  is  recollected,  that  the  chief  facts  whigh  justify  the  ob- 
'servation  have  been  brought  to  light  since  his  time. 

Of  these  factSy  the  most  remarkable  are  furnished  by  the  science  of 
anatomy.    To  understand  the  structure  of  an  animal  body,  it  is  necessa- 

*  **  If  a  tntveller  (says  t  lie  great  Mr.  Boyle^  being  in  some  ill-inhabited  eastern 
country,  should  come  to  a  large  and  fair  builciiiij^  such  as  one  of  the  most  stately 
of  tlioae  they  call  caravanzeras,  though  he  would  esteem  and  be  delighted  with 
the  magnificence  of  the  structure,  and  the  commodiousness  of  the  apartmoits,  vet 
8up|x>aine  it  to  have  been  erected  bat  for  the  honour  or  the  pleasure  of  ibe  fMinder, 
he  would  commend  so  stately  a  fabric,  without  jthanking  him  for  it ;  but,  if  he 
were  satisfied  that  this  commodious  building  was  designed  by  the  Iminder  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  passengers,  who  were  freely  to  have  the  use  of  the  many  convenienoes 
the  apartments  afiTorded,  he  would  then  think  himself  obliged,  nut  only  to  praise 
the  magnificence,  but  with  gratitude  to  acknowledge  the  fi»unty  and  the  philan- 
thropy of  so  munificent  a  benefactor.''  fBoyIe»s  Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  517,  Folio 
edition.; 
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ry  not  only  U>  examine  the  tonfarmtuion  of  the  parts,  but  to  consider 
theiT/undions  ;  or,  in  other  words  to  consider  their  ends  and  uses :  Nor 
indeed,  does  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  former,  till  per/ected 
by  the  discovery  of  the  latter,  aJSbrd  satisfaction  to  an  inquisitive  and 
scientific  mind.  Every  anatomist,  accordingly,  whatever  his  metaphys- 
icaUcreed  may  be,  proceeds,  in  his  researches,  upon  the  maxim,  that  no 
organ  exists  without  its  appropriate  destination ;  and  although  he  may 
often  fail  in  his  attempts  to  ascertain  what  this  destination  is,  he  never 
carries  his  scepticism  so  far,  as,  for  a  moment,  to  doubt  of  the  general 
principle.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  it  is  in  this  way  the  most  impor- 
tant steps  in  physiology  have  been  gained ;  the  curiosity  being  constant- 
ly kept  alive  by  some  new  problem  in  the  animal  machine ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  checked  in  its  wanderings,  by  an  irresistible  conviction,  that 
nothing  is  made  in  vain.  The  memorable  account  given  by  Mr.  Boyle 
of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  is  but  one /bf  the  many  testimonies  which  might.be  quoted  in  Con- 
firmation of  this  opinion. 

*^  I  remember  that  when  I  asked  our  famous  Harvey,  in  the  only  dis- 
'^ course  I  had  with  him  (which  was  but  a  little  while  before  he  died) 
^'  what  were  the  things  which  induced  him  to  think  of  a  circulation  of 
''  the  bk)od  ?  he  answered  me,  that  when  be  took  notice,  that  the  valves 
^^  in  the  veins  of  so  many  parts  of  the  body  were  so  placed,  that  they 
<<  gave  free  passage  to  the  blood  towards  the  heart,  but  oppo^d  the 
'^  passage  ofthe  venal  blood  the  contrary  way,  be  was  invited  to  think, 
<'  that  so  provident  a  cause  as  nature  had  not  placed  so  many  valves 
^'  without  design ;  and  no  design  seemed  more  probable,  than  that,  since 
'^  the  blood  could  not  well,  because  of  the  interposing  valves,  be  sent  by 
^<  the  veins  to  the  limbs,  it  should  be  sent  through  the  arteries,  and  re- 
'*  turn  through  the  veins,  whose  valves  did  not  oppose  its  course  that 
«  way."* 

This  perception  of  design  and  contrivance  is  more  peculiarly  impres- 
sive, when  we  contemplate  those  instances  in  the  animal  economy,  in 
which  the  same  effect  is  produced,  in  different  combinations  of  ciicum- 
stances,  by  different  means ; — when  we  compare,  for  example,  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  in  the  foetus,  with  that  in  the  body  of  the  animal 
after  it  is  born.    On  such  an  occasion,  how  is  it  possible  to  withhold  the 

*  Boyle^s  Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  538.  Folio  ed.  See  Oullmes  of  Moral  Piiilosophy, 
p.  185.  (Edin.  1793.) 

The  reason inff  here  ascribed  to  Harvey  seems  now  so  very  natural  and  obvious, 
that  some  have  been  disposed  to  question  his  claim  to  the  high  rank  commonly  as- 
signed to  him  amuog  the  improvers  of  science.  The  late  Dr.  William  Hunter 
lias  said,  that  after  the  discovery  of  the  valves  in  the  veins,  which  Harvey  learned, 
while  in  Italy,  from  his  master  Fabricius  ah  Aquapadente,  the  remaining  step 
might  easily  have  been  made  by  any  person  of  common  abilities.  *'  This  disco-' 
very  (he  observes)  set  Harvey  to  work  upon  the  use  of  the  heart  and  vascular  sys- 
tem in  animals,  and,  in  the  course  of  some  years,  he  was  so  happy  as  to  discover, 
and  to  prove  beyond  aU  possibility  of  doubt,  the  circulation  of  the  blood.^'  He 
afterwards  expresses  his  astonishment  that  this  discovery  should  ha%x  been  left 
for  Harvey  -,  adding,  that  **  Providence  meant  to  reserve  it  for  Aim,  and  would  not 
let  men  tee  vhat  wot  before  them^  nor  tmderatand  what  they  readJ*^  (Hunter^s  Intro- 
ductory Lectures,  p.  42.  et  seq.) 

Whatever  opinion  be  formed  on  this  point.  Dr.  Hunter's  remarks  are  valuable,  as 
ai|  additional  proof  of  the  regard  paid  by  anatomists  to  Final  Caiuei,  in  the  study 
of  physiology. 

See  also  Haller,  Elem.  Physiolog.  Tom.  I.  p.  204. 
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assenl  from  the  ingeaiouf  re6ec.4iOO  of  Baxter  1  '^  Art  aii4  ndeass  are  dtr 
^  signedlj  oinltipiieJ,  that  we  laight  not  take  il  lor  the  effi^cls  of  chaace  j 
^  and,  in  Boaie  ca«es|  the  method  itself  19  differeiity  that  we  oighv  %ee  it 
^  18  iK>l  the  effect  ofjujrdjiecefiwty."* 

«  The  sludy  of  comparative  analoroy  leads,  ai  every  step,  so  direti\9 
aod  so  maoife&tly  to  the  same  coaclu«aoP|  that  eves  those  physio)ag>sU 
who  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  advanceiucnt  of  tbe^r  own  science, 
ananlinou<:ly  aj!:ree  in  recommending  the  dissection  of  animals  of  differ- 
ent kind&i  as  the  a^ost  effectual  of  all  helps  for  ascertaining  xh^JtmcfionM 
of  the  various  orggps  in  Ibe  human  frames — tacitly  assumipgy  aa  an  in- 
controvertibie  truth,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  variety  pf  means  bv  wbicb 
the  same  effect  h  accomplished^  the  presuosption  increases,  that  iJhs 
effect  was  an  tM  in  the  contemplation  of  the  artist.  ''  The  inteoliop  of 
'^nature  (says  one  author)  in  the  formation  of  the  different  parts,  cao 
*^  no  where  be  w  well  learned  as  from  comparative  anatomy ;  lliat  ib 
<<  if  we  would  understand  physiology,  and  reason  on  the  functi^n^  of  the 
^'  animal  economy,  we  must  see  how  the  same  end  is  hrpugjbt  aboat  in 

*  Inquiry  into  tbe  Nature  of  l\\t  Humsn  Soul,  Vol.  I.  p.  136.  (3d  ed.) 

The  following  passage  from  an  old  English  divine  may  be  of  use  for  tbe  farther 
illuatration  of  tbii  argument.  I  quote  it  with  the  greater  confidence,  as  I  find 
that  tbe  most  eminent  and  «^rigtrtal  physiologist  of  (he  present  age  (M.  Cnvfer)  has 
been  led,  by  his  enlightened  researches  coitceraiiig  the  Uvs  of  tbe  animal  ceoiio« 
Biy,  into  a  train  of  tltinking  strikingly  similar. 

**  Man  is  always  mending  and  altering  bis  works ;  but  nature  observes  n^  iha 
same  tenor,  because  her  works  are  so  per&ct,  that  iliere  is  no  place  for  ameQd*> 
ments,  nothing  that  can  be  reprehended,  Tiie  most  sagacious  men  in  so  many 
ages  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  flaw  in  these  divinely  contrived  and  formed  ma* 
^inas  f  no  t>lot  or  error  in  this  great  vohtme  of  4lie  world,  as  if  any  th'mg  had 
been  an  imperfect  essay  at  tbe  first;  nothing  that  can  be  altered  lor  Uie  better  < 
nothing  but  if  it  were  altered  would  be  marred.  Tlus  could  not  have  bec»,  bad 
man's  body  been  the  work  of  chance,  and  not  counsel  and  providence.  Why  should 
there  be  constantly  the  same  parts  ?  Why  should  they  retain  constantly  tbe  same 
places  ?  Nothing  so  contrary  as  constancy  and  chance.  Shculd  1  see  a  man  throw 
the  same  number  a  thousand  times  together  upon  but  thi^ee  dice,  could  you  per- 
sttade  me  that  this  were  accidental,  and  that  tliere  was  no  necessary  cause  fer  it? 
How  much  more  incredible  then  is  it,  tiiat  constancy  in  auch  a  variety,  auch  a  nud* 
tiplicity  of  parts  should  be  tlie  ksuU  of  chance  ?  Neither  yet  can  these  works  be 
the  effects  of  Necessity  or  Fate,  for  then  there  would  he  the  same  constancy  ob- 
served in  the  smaller  as  well  as  in  the  larger  parts  ai^  vessels ;  whereas  thm  we 
see  nature  doth,  as  it  were,  sport  itself,  the  minute  ranifications  of  ail  the  vessels* 
veina,  arteries,  and  nerves;  infinitely  varying  in  individuals  of  the  same  species,  so 
that  they  are  not  in  any  two  alike.     (Ray's  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Cre^^tion.j 

*•  Nature  (saysCuvier)  while  confining  herself  strxtly  within  those  limits,  which 
the  conditions  necessary  for  existence  presrriljed  to  lier,  has  yielded  to  her  sponta- 
neous fecundity  wherever  these  conditions  did  not  limit  her  operations;  and  with- 
out ever  passing  beyond  the  small  number  of  combinations,  that  can  be  realized  In 
the  essential  modifications  of  the  important  organs,  she  seems  10  have  given  foil 
scope  to  her  fancy  in  filling  up  the  subordinate  parts.  With  respect  to  these,  it  is 
not  inquired,  whether  an  individual  form,  whedier  a  particular  arrangement  be  ne- 
^cessary ;  it  seems  often  not  to  have  been  asked,  whether  it  be  even  useful,  in  order 
to  reduce  it  to  practice ;  it  is  suiBcient  that  it  be  possible,  tiiat  it  destroys  not  the 
harmony  of  the  whole.  Accordingly,  as  we  recede  from  the  principal  organs,  and 
approach  to  those  of  less  importance,  the  yarietien  in  structure  and  appearance  be* 
come  more  numerous ;  and  when  we  arrive  at  the  surface  of  tbe  body,  where  the 
parts  the  least  essential,  and  whose  injuries  are  the  least  momentous,  are  necessarily 

S laced,  the  number  of  varieties  is  so  great,  that  the  conioined  labours  of  naturalists 
ave  not  yet  been  able  to  give  us  an  adequate  idea  of  tbem.'^    L«(Ons  d'Anatomie 
Comparte.') 
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^<  Other  spedes  — ^We  oiitBt  contemplote  the  part  or  organ  in  different 
^  animals  ;  its  shape,  position,  and  connexion  with  the  other  parts ;  and 
observe  what  thefice  arises.  If  we  find  ons  common  bpfsct  constant* 
<<  \y  produced,  though  in  a  very  different  way,  we  may  safely  conclude 
^  that  (his  is  the  use  or  function  of  the  part.--Tbis  reasoning  can  neve^Vy ' 
betray  us,  if  we  are  but  sure  of  the  facts.'^^V//  />C 

The  celebrated  Aibinus  expresses  himseli^Aothe^same  purpose  in  his 
preface  to  Harvey's  Ex^rdtaiio  de  Motu  Cordis.  '^  Incidenda  autem 
*'  animalia,  qiiibus  parte  iUaequarum  actiones  quaerimus  eaedem  atques 
^^  faomini  sunt,  aut  eerte  similes  iis ;  ex  quibus  sine  metu  erroris  judicare 
^  de  iliis  hominis  lireat.  Quin  et  reliqua,  si  modo  aliquam  habeant  ad 
^  bominem  similitudinem,  idonea  sunt  ad  aliquod  suppeditandum.'^ 

If  Bacon  had  lived  to  read  such  testimonies  as  these  in  favour  of  the 
investigation  of  Final  Causes ;  or  had  witnessed  the  discoveries  to  which 
it  has  led  in  the  study  of  the  animal  economy,  be  would,  I  doubt  not, 
have  readily  admitted,  that  it  was  not  altogether  uninteresting  and  on* 
profitable,  even  to  the  pht/sicai  inquirer.  Such,  however, is  the  influence 
of  an  illustrious  name,  that,  in  direct  opposition  to  tiie  evidence  of  histo- 
rical facts,  the  asi»ertion  of  the  complete  eteriliiy  of  all  these  speculations 
is,  to  the  present  day,  repeated,  with  undiminished  confidence,  by  writ- 
ers of  unquestionable  learning  and  talents.  In  one  of  the  most  noted 
physiological  works  which  have  lately  appeared  on  the  continent,  Ba- 
con's apothegm  is  cited  more  than  once  with  unqualified  approbation  ; 
although  the  author  candidly  owns,  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  most  re- 
$0rved  philosopher  always  to  keep  it  steadily  in  view,  in  the  course  of  his 
inouiries.t 

The  prejudice  against  final  causes,  so  generally  avowed  by  the  roost 
eminent  philosophers  of  France,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  was  first 
introduced  into  that  country  by  Des  Cartes.  It  must  not  however,  be 
imagined,  that,  in  the  mind  of  this  great  man,  it  arose  from  any  bias  to- 
waras  atheism.  On  the  contrary,  he  himself  tells  us,  that  his  objection 
to  the  reseach  of  tisss  or  sru/«,  was  founded  entirely  on  the  presumptuous 
confidence  •which  it  seemed  to  argue  in  the  powers  of  human  reason ;  as 
if  it  were  conceivable,  that  the  limited  faculties  of  man  could  penetrate 
Into  the  counsels  of  Divine  wisdom.  Of  the  existence  of  God  he  con- 
ceived that  a  demonstrative  proof  was  afibrded  by  the  idea  we  are  able 
to  form  of  a  Being  infinitely  perfect,  and  necessarily  existing;  and  it  has 
with  some  probability  been  conjectured,  that  it  was  his  partiality  to  this 
new  argument  of  his  own,  which  led  him  to  reject  the  reasonings  of  his 
predecessors  in  support  of  the  same  conclusion.^ 

*  Letter  by  an  anonymeus  Correspondent,  prefixed  to  Monroes  Comparative 
,,|}Mtf  009,  London^  1744. 

f  ^  Je  regarde,  avec  le  grand  Bacon,  la  ph'ilosophie  dea  causes  finales  comme 
sterile  :  mats  il  est  bien  difficile  ^  Phomme  le  plus  r^serv^,  de  n^y  avoir  jamais 
rceours  dans  sea  explications.^*  (Rap|)orts  du  Physique  et  du  Moral  de  PHomme. 
Par  M.  le  S^nateur  CabanU.  Tome  I.  p.  352.    Pahs,  1805. 

#  "  Kttllsa  ttnquam  raliones  circa  res  naturales  a  fine^  quam  Deus  aut  naliura  In 
iis  fkciendis  sibi  proposult,  desumemus ;  quia  non  tantum  debemus  nobis  arrogare 
ut  ejus  consilibnim  participes  nos  esse  putemus.**  (Princip.  Pars.  I.  §  28.)  "  Dum 
baec  perpend<^  attentius,  occurrit  primo  non  mihi  esse  mirandum  si  quaedam  a 
Deo  fiant  quorum  rationes  non  inlelligaro  {  nee  de  ejus  existentia  ideo  esse  dubi- 
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To  tbit  objectioD  of  Des  Carteti  an  elaborate^  and,  in  my  opinida,  a 
most  satisfactory  replj,  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Boyk.  The 
principal  scope  of  bis  essay  may  be  collected  from  the  foUowing  ihork 
eatraci.  • 

"  Suppose  that  a  counlryman,  being  in  a  clear  day  brought  into  the 
<<  garden  of  some  famous  mathsmatician,  should  see  there  one  of  those 
^*  curious  gnomonic  instruments,  that  shew  at  once  the  place  of  the  sun 
^  in  the  z^iac,  his  declination  from  the  equator,  the  day  of  the  month, 
*^  the  length  of  the  day,  &c.  &c.  It  would  indeed  be  presumption  in  him, 
<<  being  uhacquainted  both  with  the  mathematical  disciplines,  and  the 
^<  several  intentions  of  the  artist,  to  pretend  or  think  himself  able  to  dis- 
<'  cover  ail  the  ends  for  which  so  curious  and  elaborate  a  piece  was  fraoi- 
<<  ed :  but  when  he  sees  it  furnished  with  a  style,  with  horary  lines  and 
^*  numbers,  and  in  short  with  all  the  requisites  of  a  sun-dial,  and  mani- 
^  festly  perceives  the  ehadow  to  mark  from  time  to  time  the  hour  of  tJje 
'<  day,  it  would  be  no  more  a  presumption  than  an  error  \a  him  to  con- 
^'  elude,  that  (whatever  other  uses  the  instrument  was  fit  or  was  de- 
<<  signed  for)  it  is  a  sUn-dial,  that  was  meant  to  shew  the  hour  oi  the 
«  day."* 

With  this  opinion  of  Boyle  that  of  Newton  90  entirely  coincided,  that 
(according  to  Maclaurin)  he  thought  the  cousideraUoa  of  Gaal  causes 
498intial  to  true  philosophy ;  and  was  accustomed  to  congratulate  him- 
self on  the  effect  of  his  writings  in  reviving  an  attention  to  them,  after 
the  attempt  of  Des  Cartes  to  discard  them  from  physics.  On  this  occa- 
sion, Maclaurin  has  remarked  ^'  that  of  all  soct  of  causes,  final  causes 
<^  are  the  most  clearly  placed  in  our  view ;  and  that  it  is  difficult  to 
**  comprehend,  why  it  should  be  thought  asrogant  to  attend  to  the  de- 
'<  sign  and  contrivance  that  is  so  evidently  displayed  in  nature,  and  ob- 
^  vious  to  all  men : — to  maintain!  for  instance,  that  the  eye  was  made 
^'  for  seeing,  though  we  may  not  be  able  either  to  account  mechanically 
<'  for  the  refraction  of  light  in  its  coats,  or  to  explain  how  the  image  is 
*'  propagated  from  the  retina  to  the  mind."t — It  is  Newton's  own  Ian- 

tsndum,  quod  forte  quacdam  alia  esse  ezpsriar  quae,  quare,  vel  quomodo  ab  illo 
facta  suit  non  comprebendo :  cum  enim  jam  sciam  naturam  meam  esse  vslde  infir- 
mam  et  linnitatam«  Dei  autem  naturam  esse  immensam,  incomprchensibilemf  mfi- 
nitam,  ex  hoc  satis  etiam  scio  innumerabilia  ilium  posse,  quorum  causas  ignorem ; 
atque  ob  hone  mucam  raiionem  tothtm  Ulud  catuarum  gtniu,  ^od  a  Jme  peii  wkt  m 
rr&ut  phyticu,  nutlum  tuum  habere  exUtiiM  /  non  enim  absque  temeritate  me  puto 
posse  investigare  fines  Dei.*'  (Meditatia  Quarta.) 
See  note  (BB.) 

*  In  the  same  essay,  Mr.  Boyle  has  offered  some  very  judicious  strictures  on 
the  abuses  to  which  the  research  of  final  causes  is  liable,  when  incautiously  and 
presumptuously  pursued.  An  abstract  of  these,  accompanied  with  a  few  itiuatra- 
tions  from  later  wnters,  might  form  an  interesting  chapter  in  a  treatiae  of  induc- 
tive logic. 

The  subject  has  been  since  prosecuted  with  considerable  ingenuity  by  Le  Sage 
of  Geneva,  who  has  even  attempted  (and  not  altogether  without  success)  to  lay 
down  logical  rules  for  the  investigation  of  endt.  To  this  study,  which  he  vas 
anxious  to  form  into  a  separate  science,  he  gave  the  very  ill  chosen  name  of  Tek- 
0l9gie  t  a  name,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  first  suggested  by  Wolfiua.— For,  some  valu- 
able fra^^ments  of  his  intended  work  with  respect  to  it,  see  the  Account  of  his  Life 
and  Writings  by  his  friend  M.  Provost.    (Geneva,  1805.) 

4  9 

f  Account  of  Newton's  Philosophical  Discoveries,  Book  I.  Chap.  ii. 
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guage,  how^vefr,  which  atone  can  do  justice  to  his  sentiments  on  the 
present  subject. 

<'  The  main  business  of  natural  philosophy  is  to  argue,  from  phenome* 
^'  na,  without  feigning  hypotheses,  and  to  deduce  causes  from  effects 
-"  till  we  come  to  the  very  first  cause,  which  certainly  is  not  mechanical ; 
<(  and  not  only  to  unfold  the  mechanism  of  the  world,  but  chiefly  to  re- 
<*  solve  these  and  such  like  questions :  IVhenct  is  U  that  NcUure  does 
^*  nothing  in  vain;  and  whence  arises  alt  thai  order  and  beauty  tohich 
^^we  8u  in  thp  world  f — How  came  the  bodies  of  animals  to  be  contriioed 
^  with  so  much  art,  and  far  what  ends  were  their  seoeral  parts  ?  Was  the 
^*  eye  contrived  without  skill  in  opticSy  and  the  ear  toUhout  knowledge  of 
"sounds?"* 

In  multiplying  these  quotations,  I  am  well  aware  that  authorities  are 
not  arguments ;  but  when  a  prejudice,  to  which  authority  alone  has 
given  currency,  is  to  be  combatea,  what  other  refutation  Is  likely  to  be 
effectual  ? 

After  all,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  scholastie  phrasey£ii«{  cause 
could,  without  affectation,  be  dropped  from  our  philosophical  vocabula- 
ry; and  some  more  unexceptionable  mode  of  speaking  substituted  in- 
stead of  it.  In  this  elementary  work,  I  hove  not  presumed  to  lay  aside 
entirely  a  form  of  expression  consecrated  In  the  writings  of  Newton^ 
and  of  his  most  eminent  followers ;  but  I  am  fully  sensible  of  its  impro- 
priety, and  am  not  without  hopes  that  I  may  contribute  something  to 
encourage  the  gradual  disuse  of  it,  by  the  indiscriminate  employment  of 
the  words  ends  and  uses  to  convey  the  same  idea.  Little  more  perhaps 
than  the  general  adoption  of  one  or  other  of  these  terms  is  necessary  to 
bring  candid  and  reflecting  minds  to  a  uniformity  of  language  as  well 
as  of  sentiment  on  the  point  in  question. 

It  was  before  observed,  with  respect  to  anatomists,  that  all  of  them 
without  exception,  whether  professedly  friendly  or  hostile  to  the  inqui- 
sition of  final  causes,  concur  In  availing  themselves  of  its  guidance  in 
their  physiological  researches.  A  similar  remark  will  be  found  to 
apply  to  other  classes  of  scientific  inquirers.  Whatever  their  specu- 
lative opinions  may  be,  the  moment  their  curiosity  is  fairly  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  truth,  either  physical  or  moral,  they  involuntarily,  and 
often  perhaps  unconsciously,  submit  their  understandings  to  a  logic 
borrowed  neither  from  the  schools  of  Aristotle  nor  of  Bacon.  The  ethic- 
al systen  (for  example)  of  those  ancient  philosophers  who  held  that  Vir- 
tue cons^ists  in  following  Nature,  not  only  involves  a  recognition  of  final 
causes,  but  represents  the  study  of  them,  in  as  far  as  regards  the  ends 
and  destination  of  our  own  being,  as  the  great  business  and  duty  of  life.t 
The  system  too  of  those  physicians  who  profess  to  follow  Nature  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases,  by  watching  and  aiding  her  medicative  powers, 
assumes  the  same  doctrine  as  its  fundamental  principle.  A  still  more  re- 
markable illustration,  however,  of  the  influence  which  this  species  of 
evidence  has  over  the  belief,  even  when  we  are  the  least  aware  of  its 
connexion  with  metaphysical  conclusions}  occurs  in  the  history  of  the 

*  Newton's  OpUcs,  Query  26. 

f  *'  Discite,  O  miseri,  et  caiuM  cognoscite  rerum, 

Quid  sumuv^  et  quidnam  victuri  gigtiimur.''  Perriua. 

Eytt  it  ri  jS«tiA«/»i»i*  n»TatfMt$tif  rfv  ^trriy.  %mt  rmuTf  ixe9-$mi  ^pictet* 
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French  Economical  System.  Of  the  compreheifsire  and  elevtled  vie^s 
which  at  first  suj^^ested  it,  the  title  of  Phytioeraiu^  by  which  it  w«s  ear- 
*  ly  distinguished,  affords  a  strong  presumptive  proof;  and  the  same  iblng 
18  more  latly  demonstrated^  by  the  frequent  recurrence  made  in  it  io\he 
physical  and  moral  laws  of  Nature,  as  the  unerring  standard  whi<;h  the 
legislator  should  keep  in  view  in  all  his  positive  institutbos  *  I  do  not 
speak  at  present  of  the  justness  of  these  opinions.  I  wish  only  to  re- 
mark, that,  in  the  statement  of  them  ^ivea  by  their  original  authors,  it  is 
taken  for  granted  as  a  truth  self-evident  and  indisputable,  not  merely 
that  benevolent  design  is  manifested  in  all  the  physical  and  moral  ar- 
rangements is  indispensably  necessary  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  po- 
litical science. 

The  same  principles  appear  to  have  led  Mr.  Smith  into  that  train  of 
thinking  which  gave  birth  to  his  enquiries  concerning  National  Weiith* 
**  Man  (he  observes  in  one  of  his  oldest  manuscripts  now  extant)  is  gene- 
**  rally  considered  by  statesmen  and  projectors  as  the  materials  of  a 
**  sort  #f  political  mechanics.  Projectors  disturb  Nature  in  the  course  of 
'-  her  operations  in  human  affairs;  and  it  requires  no  more  than  to  let 
**  her  alone,  and  give  her  &ir  play  in  the  pursuit  of  her  own  des^os.^' 
— And  in  another  passage:  '^  Little  else  ia  requisite  to  c^ny  a  atafe  to 
''  the  highest  degree  of  opulence>fi-om  the  lowest  barbarism,  but  peace, 
<'  easy  taxes,  and  a  tolerable  adniinlstralion  of  justice*,  &\\  the  reel  be- 
^  ing  brought  about  by  the  natural  course  of  things.  AW  governments 
**  which  thwart  this  natural  course ;  which  force  things  into  another 
**  channel ;  or  which  endeavour  to  arrest  the  progress  of  society  at  a 
<'  particular  point,  are  unnatural,  and  to  support  themselves  are  obliged 
*^  to  be  oppressive  and  tyranntcal."t  Various  other  passages  of  a  simi- 
lar import  mi^ht  be  quoted,  both  from  his  Wealth  of  Nations^  and  from 
his  Theory  oi  Moral  Sentiments. 

This  doctrine  of  Smith  and  Quesnay,  which  tends  to  stropli/y  the  the- 
ory of  legislation,  by  exploding  the  policy  of  those  complicated  checks 
and  restraints  which  swell  the  municipal  codes  of  most  nations,  has 
now,  I  believe,  become  the  prevailing  creed  of  thinking  men  all  over 
Europe ;  and,  as  commonly  happens  to  prevailing  creeds,  has  been 
pushed  by  many  of  its  partisans  far  beyond  the  views  and  intentions  of 
its  original  authors.  Such  too  is  the  effect  of  fashion,  on  the  ont  hand, 
and  of  obnoxious  phrases  on  the  other,  that  it  has  found  some  of  its 
most  zealous  abettors  and  propagators  among  writers  who  wou^^^  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  have  rejectedt  as  puerile  and  superstitious ^ 
any  reference  to^naZ  oaus^f  in  a  philosophical  discussion. 

*  Ces  loifl  forment  ensemble  ce  qa^on  appelle  la  hi  naturelh.  Tooft  les  bommes 
el  toates  les  puissances  humaiDea  doivent  itvt  soumis  4  ces  loix  soavera'inrs,  instl- 
tu6eti  par  I'ctre  supreme  ;  dies  sont  iinmuables  et  irr^fi  jigibles,  et  les  meilleurs 
loix  possibles ;  et  par  consequent,  la  base  du  (^uvernement  le  plus  parfait,  et  la 
regie  tbiidameniale  de  toutes  les  loiz  positives ;  car  les  lois  positives  ne  sont  que 
(les  loix  de  mauutention  relatives  a  Tordre  naturel  cvidemment  le  plus  avanta' 
{^f-tix  au  genre  humafn.'*— QMe«na^. 

t  Biographical  memoirs  of  Smith,  Kobertboni  and  Reid,  p.  100. 
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Danger  of  confounding  Final  with  Physical  Cautes  in  the  Philosophy  of  the 

Human  Mind. 

Having  said  so  much  upon  the  research  of  Final  causes  in  Physics^ 
properly  so  called,  I  shall  subjoin  a  few  remarks  on  its  application  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind  ;— a  science  in  which  the  just  rules  of  in« 
vestigation  are  as  yet  far  from  being  generally  understood.  Of  this  no 
stronger  proof  can  be  produced,  than  the  confusion  between  final  and 
efficient  causes,  which  perpetually  recurs  in  the  writings  of  our  latest 
and  ni09t  eminent  moralists.  The  same  confusion,  as  1  have  already  ob* 
served,  prevailed  in  the  phi^sical  re&^oiungs  of  the  Aristotelians;  but, 
since  the  time  of  Bacon,  ha?  been  so  completely  corrected,  that,  in  the 
wildest  theories  of  modern  naturalists,  hardly  a  vestige  of  it  is  tobe  traced. 

To  the  logical  error  just  mentioned  it  is  owing,  that  so  many  false 
accounts  have  been  given  of  the  principles  of  human  conduct,  or  of  the 
motives  by  which  men  are  stimulated  to  action'.  When  the  general  laws 
of  our  internal  frame  are  attentively  examined,  they  will  be  found  to 
have  for  their  object  the  happiness  and  improvement  both  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  of  society.  This  is  their  Final  Cause,  or  the  end  for  which 
w6  may  presume  they  were  destined  by  our  Maker.  But,  in  such  cases, 
it  seldom  happens,  that,  while  man  is  obeying  the  cuUive  impulses  of  his 
nature,  he  has  any  idea  of  the  ultimate  ends  which  he  is  promoting;  or 
is  able  to  calculate  the  remote  effects  of  the  movements  which  he  im* 
presses  on  the  little  wheels  around  him.  These  acHve  impulses,  there- 
fore, may,  in  one  sense,  be  considered  as  the  eJUcient  causes  of  his  con- 
duct in  as  much  as  they  are  the  means  employed  to  determine  him  to 
particular  pursuits  and  hj^bits;  and  as  they  operate  (in  the^r^^  instance, 
at  least,)  without  any  reflection  on  his  part  on  the  purposes  to  which 
the}'  are  subservient.  Philosophers,  however,  have  in  every  age  been 
extremely  apt  to  conclude,  when  they  had  discovered  the  salutary  ten- 
dency of  any  active  principle,  that  it  was  from  a  sense  or  foreknowledge 
of  this  tendency  that  the  principle  derived  its  origin.  Hence  have  arisea 
the  theories  which  attempt  to  account  for  all  our  actions  from  self-love; 
and  also  those  which  would  resolve  the  whole  of  morality,  either  into 
political  views  of  general  expediency,  or  into  an  enlightened  regard  to 
our  o-.vn  best  interests. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  author  who  has  been  so  completely  aware  of 
this  common  error  as  Mr.  Smith.  In  examining  the  principles  con* 
nected  with  our  moral  constitution,  he  always  treats  separately  of  their 
Jinal  causes^  and  of  the  nuchanism  (as  be  calls  it)  by  which  nature  ac- 
complishes the  effect ;  and  he  has  even  been  at  pains  to  point  out  to  his 
successors  the  great  importance  of  attending  to  the  distinction  between 
these  two  speculations. — ^^  In  every  part  of  the  universe,  wei  observe 
*^  means  adjusted  with  the  nicest  artifice  to  the  ends  which  they  are  ia- 
*'  tended  to  produce;  and  in  the  mechanism  of  a  plant  or  animal  body, 
"  admire  how  every  thing  is  contrived  for  advancing  the  two  great  pur- 
<'  poses  of  nature,  the  support  of  the  individual,  and  the  propagation  of 
^  the  species.  But  in  these,  and  in  all  such  objects,  we  still  distinguish 
*<  the  efficient  from  the  final  cause  of  their  several  motions  and  oiigan- 
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'*  izations.    The  digestion  of  the  food,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
*^  the  secretion  of  the  several  juices  which  are  drawn  from  it,  are  opera- 
'^  tions  all  of  theui  necessary  for  the  great  purposes  of  animal  life;  jet 
*^  we  never  endeavour  to  account  for  them  from  those  purposes  as  firom 
**  their  efficient  causes,  nor  imagine  that  the  blood  circulates,  or  the 
'*  food  disrests  of  its  own  accord,  and  with  a  view  or  intention  to  thepor- 
'^  poses  of  circulation  or  digestion.    The  wheels  of  the  watch  are  all  ad- 
*'  mirably  adapted  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  made,  the  pointing  of  the 
''  hour.     All  their  various  motions  conspire  in  the  nicest  manner  to  pro- 
"  ducc  this  effect.     If  they  were  endowed  with  a  desire  and  intention 
*'  to  produce  it,  they  could  not  do  it  belter.     Yet  we  never  ascribe  any 
*^  such  intention  or  desire   to  thero,  but  to  the  watch-maker,  and  we 
*«  know  that  they  are  put  into  motion  by  a  spring)  which  intends  the 
"  effect  it  produces  as  little  as  they  do.     But  though,  **  in  accounting 
'^  for  the  operations  of  bodies,  we  never  fail  to  distinguish,  in  this 
''  manner/  the  efficient  from  the  final  cause,  in  accounting  (or  those 
'*  of  the  mind,  we  are  apt  to  confound  these  two  different  things  with 
"  one  another.     When,  by  natural  principles,  we  are  led  to  advance 
**  those  ends  which  a  refined  and  enlightened  reason  would  recommend 
'^  to  us  we  are  very  apt  to  impute  to  that  reason,  as  to  their  efficient 
*'  cause,  the  sentiments  and  actions  by  which  we  advance   those  ends, 
**  and  to  imagine  that  to  be  the  wisdom  of  Man,  which,  in  reaUty,  is  the 
*'  wisdom  of  Ood.     Upon  a  superficial  view,  this  cause  seems  sufficient 
*'  to  produce  the  effects  which  are  ascribed  to  it;  and  the  system  of 
^  Human  Nature  seems  to  be  more  simple  and  agreeable,  when  all  its 
<<  different  operations   are,  in  this  manner,  deduced  from  a  single  prin- 
«  cinlc."* 

These  remarks  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  a  theory  of  morals  which 
has  made  much  noise  in  our  own  times ; — a  theory  which  resolves  the 
obligation  of  all  the  different  virtues  into  a  sense  of  their  tf/»?t/y.  At 
the  time  when  Mr.  Smith  wrote,  it  had  been  recently  bronght  into  fash* 
ion  by  the  ingenious  and  refined  disquisitions  of  Mr.  Hume;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  foregoing  strictures  were  meant  by  the  au- 
thor as  an  indirect  refutation  of  his  friend's  doctrines. 

The  same  theory  (which  is  of  a  very  ancient  date)f  has  been  since 
revived  by  Mr.  Godwin,  and  by  the  late  excellent  Dr,  Paley.  Widely 
as  these  two  writers  differ  in  the  Bovru  whence  they  derive  their  rule 
of  conduct,  and  the  sanctions  by  which  they  enforce  its  observance, 
they  are  perfectly  agreed  about  its  paramount  authority  over  every 
other  prin*  iple  of  action.  *'  Whatever  is  txfiedimt  (says  Dr.  Paley)  is 
^  right.  It  is  the  utility  of  any  moral  rule  alone  which  constitutes  the 
^'  obligation  of  It  f  .  .  .  But  then,  it  must  be  expedient  on  th$  whoU, 
^  at  the  long  run,  in  all  its  effects  collateral  and  remote,  as  well  as  those 
*'  which  are  immediate  and  direct ;  as  it  is  obvious,  that,  in  computing 
"  consequences,  it  makes  no  difference  in  what  way;  or  at  what  distance 

•  Theory  of  Morel  Scntimenis,  Vol.1,  p.  216,  ct  seq.  6lh  edit. 

t  **IpBa  uUlitaSy  jaiti  propc  mater  et  aequi.^'    fforat.  Sat.  Lib.  I.  3. 

i  Principles  of  Moral  and  Poiitical  Philosophy,  Vol.  I.  p.  70.  (5\h  edit,    [Pa- 
ley»»  Works,  Vol.  Hi.  p.  70.  Boston  edit] 
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''  Ibey  ensue.*'* — Mr.  Godwin  has  no  where  expressed  himself  on  this 
fundamental  question  of  practical  ethics^  in  terms  more  decided  and 
unqualified. 

The  observations  quoted  from  IVlr.  Smith  on  the  proneness  of  the 
mind,  in  moral  speculations,  to  confound  together  efficient  and  fina) 
causes,  furnish  a  key  to  the  chief  difficulty,  by  which  the  patrons  of 
this  specious  but  very  dangerous  system  have  been  misled. 

Among  the  qualities  connected  with  the  different  virtues,  there  is  none 
more  striking  than  their  beneficial  influence  on  social  happiness;  and 
accordingly,  moralists  of  all  descriptions,  when  employed  in  enforcing 
particular  duties,  such  as  justice,  veracity,  temperance,  and  the  various 
charities  of  private  life,  never  fail  to  enlarge  on  the  numerous  blessings 
which  follow  in  their  train.  The  same  observation  may  be  applied  to 
BUfwUetist;  In  as  much,  as  the  roost  effr^ctual  way  of  promoting  it  is 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  by  a  strict  and  habitual  regard  to  the 
obligations  of  morality. — In  consequence  of  this  tin%  o/'de^n,  which 
is  not  less  conspicuous  in  the  moral  than  in  the  natural  world,  it  is  easy 
for  a  philosopher  to  give  a  plausible  explanation  of  all  our  duties  from 
one  principle ;  because  the  general  tendency  of  all  of  them  is  to  deter« 
mine  us  to  the  same  course  of  life.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  from 
this,  that  it  is  from  such  a  comprehensive  survey  of  th^  consequences 
ef  human  conduct,  that  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  derived;  or 
that  we  are  entitled,  in  particular  cases,  to  form  rules  of  action  to  our- 
selves, drawn  from  speculative  conclusions  concerning  the  final  causes 
of  our  moral  constitution.  If  it  be  true  (as  some  theologians  have  pre- 
sumed to  assert)  that  benevolence  is  the  sole  principle  of  action  in  the 
Deity,  we  must  suppose  that  the  duties  of  veracity  and  justice  were 
enjoined  by  him,  not  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  rectitude,  but  of  th^ir 
utility:  but  still,  with  respect  to  man,  these  are  sacred  and  indispensa- 
ble laws — laws  which  he  never  transgresses,  without  incurring  the  pe* 
naltles  of  selAcondemnation  and  remorse:  And  indeed  if,  without  the 
guidance  of  any  internal  monitor,  he  were  left  to  infer  the  duties  in- 
cumbent on  him  from  a  calculation  and  comparison  of  remote  effects,  we 
may  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  would  not  be  enough  of  virtue  left  in 
the  world  to  hold  society  together. 

To  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  reflect  on  the  general  analo- 
gy of  the  human  constitution,  and  on  the  admirable  adaptation  of  its  va- 
rious parts  to  that  scene  in  which  we  are  destined  to  act,  this  last  eon- 
.sideration  will,  independently  of  any  examination  of  the  fact,  suggest  a 
very  strong  presumption  a  priori  against  the  doctrine  to  which  the  fore* 
going  remarks  relate.  For  is  it  at  all  consonant  with  the  other  arrange- 
ments so  wisely  calculated  for  human  happiness  to  suppose,  that  the  con- 
duct of  such  a  fallible  and  short-sighted  creature  as  Man,  would  be  left  to 

•  Ibid.  p.  rS.    (Boston  edit.  p.  75.) 

In  stnotber  part  of  this  vork,  Dr.  Paley  explicitly  asserts,  tbat  every  moral  rule  is 
liable  to  be  superseded  in  particular  cases  on  the  ground  of  expediency.  <•  Moral 
philosophy  cannot  pranuunce  tliat  any  rule  of  morality  is  so  rigid  as  to  bend  to 
no  exceptions ;  nor,  on  the  other  han<t,  can  she  comprise  these  exceptions  within 
any  previous  description*  She  confesses,  that  the  obligation  of  every  taw  de- 
pends upon  iu  ultimate  ntiUty  {  that  this  utility,  having  a  finite  and  determinate 
value,  situations  may  be  felglied,  and  consequently  may  possibly  arise,  in  which 
the  (general  tendency  is  outweighed  by  the  enormity  of  the  particular  mischief; 
and  of  course,  where  ultimate  utility  renders  it  as  much  an  act  of  dutv  to  break 
the  rale,  as  it  is  on  other  occasions  to  observe  it."  Vol.  n.  p.  411.  (Vol.  HI.  p. 
509.    Boston  edit.) 
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be  regrglated  by  no  other  principle  thai^  the  private  opinion  ofeacb  in^vt* 
dual  concerning  the  expedieticy  of  his  own  actions  ?  or,  in  other  woris^by 
the  conjectures  which  he   might  form  on  the  good  or  evil  resulting  an 
Ma  whole  from  an  endless  train  of  future  contingencies  ?  Wer«  this  tha 
case,  the  opinions  of  mankind  with  respect  to  the  rules,  of  ntorftlitj 
would  t>e  as  various,  as  their  judgoienta  about  the  probable  issue  of  tbe 
roost  doubtful  and  ditficult  determination  in  politics.     Numberless  cases 
lutght  be  fancied,  in  which  a  person  would  not  only  idaim  merit,  but 
actually  posaess  it,  in  consequence  of  actions  which  are  generally  iward- 
ed  with  indignation  and  abhorrence ; — for  unless  we  admit  s>uch  duties 
as  justice,  veracity,  and  gratitudf?,  to  be  immediately  and  imperatively 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  reason  and  of  conscience,  it  follows  as  a 
ne-  essar}'  inferenee,  that  we  are  brttmd  to  violate  them,  whenever,  by 
doing  so,  we  have  a  prospect  of  advancing  any  of  tbe  essential  interests 
of  society;  or  (which  amounts  to  the  same  thing)  that  a  good  end  is 
sufficient  to  sanctify  whatever  means  may  appear  to  us  to  be  necessary 
for  its  accomplishment.     Even  men  of  the  soundest  and  most  penetra«> 
ting  understandings  might  frequently  be  led  to  the  perpetration  of  enor* 
■lities.  if  they  had  uo  other  light  to  guide  them  but  what  they  derived 
from  their  own  uncertain  anticipaiiotis  of  futurity.    And  when  we  coa^ 
aider  how  small  the  number  of  such  men  Isj  in  cooipartson  of  those  w/ioae 
judgments  are  perverted  by  the  prejudices  of  education  and  their  own 
selfish  passions,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  a  scene  of  anarchy  the  world  would 
become.    Of  this  indeed  we  have  too  melancholy  an  experimentai  proof, 
in  the  history  of  those  individuals  who  have  in  practice  adopted  the  rule 
of  gtrural  expediency  as  their  whole  code  of  morality ; — a  rule  which  the 
most  execrable  scourges  of  the  human  race  have,  in  all  age.*,  professed 
to  follow,  and  of  which  they  have  uniformly  availed  theniseives,  as  an 
spolojry  for  their  deviations  from  the  otdioary  maxims  of  right  and 
wrong. 

Fortunately  for  mankind,  the  peace  of  society  is  not  thu.«  entrusted  to 
accident,  the  great  rules  of  a  virtuous  conduct  being  conft&sedly  of  sach 
a  nature  as  to  be  obvious  to  every  sincere  and  well-disposed  mind.  And 
it  is  in  a  peculiar  degree  striking,  that,  while  the  theory  of  ethics  invoWea 
aome  of  the  most  abstruse  qur-t-tions  which  have  ever  employed  tbe  fau* 
man  faculties,  the  moral  judgments  and  moral  feelings  of  the  most  dis- 
tant ages  and  nations,  with  respect  to  ail  the  most  essential  duties  of  li/e, 
are  one  and  the  same. 

Of  this  theory  of  utility,  so  strongly  recommended  to  some  by  the 
powerful  genius  of  Hume,  and  to  others  by  the  well- merited  popularity 
of  Paley,  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  refutations  is  to  be  found  in  the 
work  of  Mr.  Godwin.  It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  how  far  the  practi* 
cal  lessons  he  has  ipculcated  are  loj;i«ail\  inferrf*d  from  his  fundamen- 
tal principle;  for  although  I  apprehend  n»urh  might  be  objected  to  these 
even  cm  his  own  hypothens,  yet,  if  such  l»e  the  conclusions  to  whirb,*in 
the  judgment  of  so  acute  a  reasoner,  it  apj/eared  to  lead  with  demonstra- 
tive evidence,  nothing  farther  is  requisiie  to  illustrate  tbe  practical  ten* 
dency  of  a  system,  which,  absolving  men  from  the  obligations  imposed 
on  them,  with  so  commanding  an  authority,  by  the  moral  oonstftutkMi 
of  human  nature,  abandons  every  individual  to  the  guidance  Of  his  own 
narrow  views  concerning  the  complicated  interests  of  political  ^ociety.• 

•  It  i«  remarkable  thai  Mr.  Hume,  by  far  tbe  ablest  advtJCate  for  the  theory  in 
qaestioD,  has  indirectly  ackoowledged  its  inconsistence  with  some  of  tbe  BK>8t  im- 
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One  very  obviou*  consideration  seems  lo  have  entirely  escaped  the 
notice  of  this^as  well  as  of  many  other  late  inquiries:  That,  in  ethical 
researches,  not  less  than  in  those  which  relate  to  the  material  universe, 
the  husineso  of  the  philosopher  is  limited  to  the  analytical  investigation 
of  general  laws  from  the  observed  phenomena  ;  and  that  if,  in  any  in- 
stante)  his  conclusion  should  be  f<'nnd  inconsistent  with  acknowledged 
facts,  the  former  must  necessarily  be  corrected  or  modified  by  the  latter. 
On  such  occasions,  the  ultimate  appeal  must  be  always  made  to  the  mo- 
ral sentiments  and  emotions  of  the  human  race.  The  represeutaiions» 
for  example,  which  we  read  with  so  much  delight,  in  those  poets,  of 
whatever  age  and  country,  who  have  most  successfully  touched  the  hu" 
man  hean  ; — of  the  heroii-al  sacrifices  made  to  gratitude,  to  parental  du- 
ty, to  filial  piety,  to  conjugal  affection  ; — are  not  amenable  to  the  au- 
thoflty  of  any  ethical  theory,  but  are  the  most  authentic  records  of  the 
phenomena  which  it  is  the  object  of  such  theories  to  generalize.  The 
sentiment  of  Pahlius  Syrus. — Omru  dixerU  maledictum,  quum  ingraium 
honw/um  dioceris — speaks  a  language  which  aLXords  with  every  feeling 
of  an  unperverted  mind : — it  speaks  the  language  of  Nature^  whiv'b  it  is 
the  province  of  the  moralist,  not  to  criticise,  but  to  listen  to  with  reyer- 
ence.  By  employing  our  reason  to  interpret  and  to  obey  ^his,  and  the 
other  *nJoral  suggestions  of  the  heart,  we  may  trust  with  confidence, 
that  we  take  the  most  effectual  means  in  our  power  to  augment  the  sum 
of  human  happiness; — ^but  the  discovery  of  this  connexion  between  i;ir- 
iue  and  uiilHy  is  the  slow  result  of  extensive  and  philosophical  combina- 
tiood ;  and  it  would  soon  cease  to  have  a  foundation  in  truth,  if  men 
were  to  substitute  their  own  conceptions  of  expediency,  instead  of  those 
Mtfes  of  action  which  are  inspired  by  the  wisdom  of  Gpd.* 

h  must  not  be  concluded  irom  the  foregoing  observations,  that,  even 
in  ethical  inquiries,  the  consideration  of  final  causes  is  to  be  rejected. 
On  the  contrary,  >(r.  Smith  himself,  whose  logical  precepts  on  this  sub- 
ject I  have  now  been  endeavouring  to  illustrate  and  enforce,  has  fre- 
quently indulged  his  curiosity  in  speculations  about  iise«  or  advantages^ 
and  seems  plainly  to  have  considered  them  as  important  objects  of  phi- 
losophical study  not  less  than  efficient  causes.  The  only  caution  to  be 
observed  is^  that  the  one  may  not  be  confounded  with  the  other. 

portant  facts  which  it  professes  to  explain.  "  Though  the  heart  (he  observes  in 
the  5t}i  section  of  his  inquiry  concerning  Morula)  takes  not  part  entirely  with 
those  getteral  notions,  nor  regulates  all  its  love  ar.d  itatred  by  the  universal  ab- 
stract differences  of  vice  and  virtue,  wuIioul  regard  to  self,  ard  the  persons  with 
whom  we  are  more  intimately  connected ;  yei  have  ttiese  moral  differences  a  con- 
siderable influence,  and  being  sufficient,  at  least  for  discourse,  serve  all  the  purpo- 
ses in  company,  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  theatre,  and  in  the  schools.^* — On  this  pas- 
sage, the  Ibllowiflg  very  curious  note  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  ot  the  volume ;  a  note 
(by  the  way)  which  deserves  to  be  added  to  the  other  proofs  already  given  of  the 
irresistible  influence  which  the  doctrine  of  ftnal  causes  occasionally  exercise  over 
the  modt  sceptical  minds.  "  It  i«  vuely  ordcined  by  naUtre^  that  private  connexions 
should  commonfy  prevail  over  universal  views  and  considerations ;  otherwise  our 
affections  and  actions  would  be  dissipated  and  lost,  for  want  of  a  proper  limited 
object «*'— Does  not  this  remark  imply  an  acknowledgment,  First,  That  the  princi- 
pie  of  gjeneral  expediency  (the  •«/;?  principle  of  virtuous  conduct,  accor«)ing  to  Mr. 
Hume,  m  our  most  important  tr^ucdons  with  our  fellow-creatures)  would  not 
contribute  to  the  happiness  o^^^^^y  if  men  should  commonly  act  upon  it;  and 
Secondly,  That  some  provision  i^MOe  in  our  moral  constitution,  that  we  shall, 
in  fact,  be  influenced  by  other  motives  in  discharging  the  oflices  of  private  life .' 

•  See  note  (CC.) 
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Between  these  two  different  researches/  however,  there  \%y  both  In 
physic^  and  ethics,  a  very  intimate  connexion.  In  various  oases,  the 
consideration  of  final  causes  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  90me  general 
law  of  nature;  and,  in  almost  every  case,  the  discovery  of  a  general  Uw 
clearly  points  out  some  wise  and  beneficent  purposes  to  which  H  is  stib* 
servient.  Indeed  it  is  chiefly  the  prospect  of  such  appHcations  whld) 
renders  the  investigation  of  general  laws  interesting  to  the  mind.* 


CONCLUSION  OF  PART  SECOND- 

In  the  foregoing  chapters  of  this  Second  Part,  J  have  endeavoured  to 
turn  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  various  important  qui^stions  relating  to 
the  Human  Understanding;  aiming,  in  the  fir^t  piace,  to  coneci  some 
fundamental  errors  in  the  theories  commonly  received  with  respect  to 
the  powers  of  intuition  and  of  reasoning;  and  secondly,  to  illustraite 
some  doctrines  connected  with  the  groundwork  of  the  Inductive  logic, 
which  have  been  either  overlooked,  or  misapprehended  by  ihe  general- 
ity of  preceding  ivriters.  The  bulk  to  which  the  volume  has  already 
extended,  renders  it  impossible  for  nic  now  to  attempt  a  detailed  reca- 
pitulation of  its  contents : — ^Nor  do  I  much  regret  the  necessity  of  this 
omission,  having  endeavoured,  in  every  instame,  as  far  as  I  couid,  toeo* 
able  the  intelligent  leader  to  trace  the  thread  of  my  discussions. 

In  a  work  professedly  elementary,  the  frequer4  references  made  to 
the  opinions  of  others  mny,  at  first  sight,  a!fpearout  of  place;  and  it 
may  not  unnaturally  be  thought,  that  i  have  too  often  indulsred  in  criti- 
oo/ strictures,  where  I  ought  to  have  <*onfiiiod  myself  to  a  didactic  expo- 
sition of  first  principles.  To  thif^  objection  \  have  otity  to  reply,  that 
my  aim  is  not  to  supplant  any  of  the -established  branches  of  academical 
study;  but,  by  inviting  and  encouraging  the  young  phiiosopher,  when 
his  academical  career,  is  closed,  to  review,  with  attctition  and  candour, 
bis  past  acquisitions,  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  supplying  what  is  defect- 
ive in  the  present  systems  of  education.  1  have  accordinfly  eotUled 
my  book,  E^lements— not  of  Logic  or  of  Pneumatolof^y,  but— of  the  Phi- 
losophy o{  the  Human  Mind  ;  a  study  which,  according  to  my  idea  of  it, 
presupposes  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  particular  departments  of 
literature  and  of  science,  but  to  which  I  do  not  know  that  any  elementa- 
ry introduction  has  yet  been  attempted.  It  is  a  study,  indeed,  whereof 
little  more  perhaps  than  thi  ekmtnii  can  be  communicated  by  the  mind, 
of  one  individual  to  that  of  another. 

In  proof  of  this,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  hint,  (for  I  must  not  at  present 
enlarp^e  on  so  extensive  a  topic,)  that  a  knowledge  of  the  general  laws 
which  regulate  the  intellectual  phenomena  is^  to  the  logical  student,  of  lit- 
tle practical  value,buta8apreparation^AliestudyofHim9elf.  Inthisre- 
spect,lhe  anatomy  of  the  mind  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the  body;  the 
structure  of  the  former  (whatever  collateral  aids  may  be  derived  from 

•  See  note  (DD.) 
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obB^rving  the  varietlei  of  genius  in  our  fellow-creatures)  being  accessi- 
ble to  those  alone  who  can  retire  into  Ihe  deepesf  recccses  of  their  own 
internal  frame  ;  and  even  to  these  presenting,  along  with  the  generic  at- 
tributes of  the  race,  many  of  the  specific  peculiarities  of  the  individual. 
The  truth  is,  that  on  this  subject,  every  writer,  whose  speculations  are 
at  all  worthy  of  notice,  must  draw  his  chief  materials  from  within  ;  and 
that  it  is  only  by  comparing  the  conclusions'of  different  writers,  and 
subjecting  all  of  them  to  the  test  of  our  personal  experience,  ti)at  we 
cau  hope  to  separate  the  essential  principles  of  the  human  constitution 
from  the  unsuspected  effectii  of  education  and  of  temperament;*  or  to 
apply  with  advantage,  to  our  particular  circumstances,  the  combined 
results  of  our  reading  and  of  our  reflections.  The  constant  appeal 
which,  in  such  inquiries,  the  reader  is  thus  G>rced  to  make  to  bis  own 
consciousness  and  to  his  own  judgment,  has  a  powerful  tendency  to 
form  a  habit,  not  more  essentia)  t'*  the  success  of  his  metaphysical  re- 
searches, than  of  all  his  other  spe.'ulatlve  pursuits. 

Nearly  connected  with  this  habit,  is  a  propensity  to  weigh  and  to  as- 
certain the  exact  import  of  wordo ;  one  of  the  nicest  and  most  difficult 
of  all  analytical  processes ;  and  that  upon  which  more  stress  has  been 
justly  laid  by  our  best  modern  logicians,  than  upon  any  other  org<m  for 
the  investigation  of  trul.h.  For  the  culture  of  this  propensity,  no  sci- 
ences so  peculiarly  calculated  to  prepare  the  mind,  as  the  study  of  ha 
•wn  operations.  Here,  the  imperfections  of  words  constitute  the  prin« 
dipal  ol>stacle  lo  our  progress ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  advance  a  single  step, 
without  struggling  against  the  associations  imposed  by  the  illusions  of 
metaphmcal  terms,  and  of  analogical  theories.  Abstracting, therefore, 
from  its  various  practical  applications)  and  considering  it  merely  as  a 
gymnastic  exerc ihe  to  the  reasoning  powers,  this  study  seems  pointed 
out  by  nature,  as  the  best  of  all  schools  for  inuring  the  understanding  to 
a  cautious  end  skilful  employment  of  language  as  the  instrument  of 
thought. 

The  two  first  chapters  of  this  volume  relate  to  logical  questions,  on 
which  the  established  opinions  appear  to  me  to  present  stumbling-blocks 
at  the  very  threshold  of  the  science.  In  treating  of  these,  I  have  can- 
vassed with  freedom,  but,  I  hope,  with  due  respect,  the  doctrines  of 
some  illustrious  moderns,  whom  I  am  proud  to  acknowledge  as  my  mas- 
ters 'f  of  those  more  parliculaHy,  whose  works  are  in  the  highest  repute 
in  our  British  Universities,  and  whose  errors  I  was,  on  that  account, 
the  more  solicitous  to  rectify.  For  the  space  allotted  to  my  criticisms 
on  Cond iliac,  no  apology  is  necessary  to  those,  who  have  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  the  present  state  of  philosophy  on  the  continent,  or, 
who  have  remarked  the  growing  spread,  in  this  Island,  of  some  of  bis 
weakest  and  most  exceptionable  theories — On  various  controverted 
points  connected  with  the  theory  of  evidence,  both  demonstrative  and 
experimental,  I  trust,  t<Mth  some  confidence,  that  I  shall  be  found  to 
liave  thrown  considerable  light :  in  other  instances,  I  have  been  forced 
to  content  myself  with  proposing  my  doubts;  leaving  the  task  of  solving 

*'  I  use  the  word  temperament^  in  this  instance,  as  synonymous  with  the  f«&'ojyn- 
cf«^  oF  medical  autbors  ;  a  u-rm  which  I  thought. might  have  savoured  of  affect* 
atiou  if  applied  to  the  mind;  although  authorities  tor  such  an  employment  of  it 
are  not  wanting  among  old  English  writers.  One  example,  directlv  in  point,  is 
queted  by  Johnson  from  Glanville.  ^  The  understanding  also  hath  its  idiotyncrO' 
etbt,  as  well  as  other  faculties." 
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them  to  fatare  inquirers.  To  awaken  a  dormant  spirit  of  discussion^  by 
pointing  out  the  imperfections  of  accredited  systems,  is  at  least  one  step 
gained  towards  the  farther  advancement  of  knowledge. 

It  is  justly  and  pbilosophically  remarked  by  Burke^  that  '<  nothing 
'^  tends  more  to  the  corruption  of  science  than  to  suffer  it  to  stagnaie. 
"  These  waters  must  be  troubled  before  they  can  exert  their  virtues. 
'^  A  man  who  works  beyond  the  surface  of  things,  though  he  may  be 
*^  wrong  himself,  yet  he  clears  the  way  for  others,  and  may  chance  to 
^'  make  even  his  errors  subservient  to  the  cause  of  truth.'** 

The  subsequent  chapters,  relative  to  the  Baconian  Logic^  bear^  all  of 
them,  more  or  less,  in  their  general  scope,  on  the  theory  of  the  intellectu- 
al powers,  and  on  the  first  principles  of  human  knowledge.  In  this 
part  of  my  work,  the  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  I  do  not  profess  to 
deliver  logical  precepts;  but  to  concentrate,  and  to  reflect  back  on  the 
Philosophy  of  tbe  Mind,  whatever  scattered  lights  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  from  the  experimental  researches  to  which  that  Philosophy  has 
given  birth.  1  have  aimed,  at  the  same  time,  (and  I  hope  not  altoge- 
ther without  success,)  to  give  somewhat  more  of  precision  to  the  techni- 
cal phraseology  of  the  Baconian  school,  and  of  correctness  to  their  me- 
taphysical ideas. 

Before  concluding  these  speculations,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  cau- 
tion my  readers  against  supposing,  that  when  Ispe^k  of  the  Baconian 
school,  or  of  the  Baconian  logic,  1  mean  to  ascribe  entirely  to  the  JVb- 
vum  Organouy  the  advances  made  in  physical  science,  since  the  period 
of  its  publication.     The  singular  effects  of  this,  and  of  the  other  inestima- 
ble writings  of  the  same  author^  In  forwarding  the  subsequent  progress 
of  scientific  discovery,  certainly  entitle  his  name,  far  more  than  that  of 
any  other  individual,  to  be  applied  as  a  distinguishing  epithet  to  the 
modern  rules  of  philosophizing ;  but  (as  1  have  elsewhere  observed) 
^<  the  genius  and  writings  of  Bacon  himself  were  powerfully  influenced 
'^  by  the  circumstances  and  character  of  his  age :  Nor  can  there  be  a 
^  doubt,  that  he  only  accelerated  a  revolution  which  was  already  pre- 
"  pared  by  many   concurrent  causes.t" — My  reasons  for  thinking  so, 
which  rest  chiefly  on  historical   retrospects,  altogether  foreign  to  my 
present  design,  I  must  delay  stating,  till  another  opportunity. 

To  this  observation  It  is  of  still  greater  importance  to  addi  that,  in 
contrasting  the  spirit  and  the  utility  of  the  new  logic  with  those  oC  the 
old,  I  have  no  wish  to  see  tbe  former  substituted,  in  our  universities,  in 
room  of  tbe  latter.  By  a  strange  inversion  of  the  order  of  instructioR,  Lo- 
gic, instead  of  occupying  its  natural  place  at  the  close  of  the  academical 
course,  has  always  been  considered  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
the  sciences :  and  has^  accordingly,  been  obtruded  on  the  uninformed 
minds  of  youth,  at  their  first  entrance  into  the  schools.  While  the  syl- 
logistic art  maintained  its  reputation,  this  inversion  was  probably  at- 
tended with  little  practical  inconvenience ;  the  trite  and  puerile  exam- 
ples commonly  resorted  to  for  the  illustration  of  its  rules,  presupposing 
a  very  slender  stock  of  scientific  attainments  ;  but  now,  when  the  word 
Logic  is  universally  understood  in  a  more  extensive  sense,  as  compre- 
hending, along  with  an  outline  of  Aristotle's  Organon^  some  account  of 
the  doctrines  of  Bacon,  of  Locke,  and  of  their  successors,  it  seems  indis- 

•  Inquiry  into  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  Part  I.  Sect.  xix. 

t  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  first  printed  in  1793, 
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t^ensably  necessary^  that  Ihis  branch  ofeducation  should  be  delay^d'tlll 
the  understandhig  has  acquired  a  wider  and  more  varied  range  of  idea^, 
and  till  the  power  oCnJl6ctwn{\he  last  of  our  facnllies  which  nature  uti- 
folds)  begins  to  solicit  its  appropriate  nourishment.  Wha(  notions  can 
be  annexed  to  surh  words  as  analysis,  synthesis,  induction,  experience, 
analogy,  hypothetical  and  legitimate  theories,  demonstrative  and  moral 
eertainty,  by  those  whose  attention  has  hitherto  been  exclusively  devot- 
ed to  the  pursuits  of  classical  learning  ?  A  fluent  command,  indeed,  of 
this  technical  phraseology  may  be  easily  communicated  ;  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  devise  a  more  effectual  expedient  for  misleading,  at  the 
very  outset  of  life,  the  inexperienced  and  unassured  judgment.  The 
perusal  of  Bacon's  writings,  in  particular,  disfigured  as  they  are  by  the 
frequent  use  of  quaint  and  barbarous  expressions,  suited  to  the  scholas* 
tic  taste  of  his  contemporaries,  ought  t({  be  carefully  reserved  for  riper 
ag«.* 

In  confirmation  of  this  last  remark,  many  additional  arguments  might 
be  drawn  from  the  peculiai  circumstances  in  which  Bacon  wrote.  At  the 
period  when  he  entered  on  his  literary  career,  various  branches  of  phy- 
sical science  were  already  beginning  to  exhibit  the  roost  favourable  pre- 
sages of  future  improvement ;  stroni;:ly  inviting  his  original  and  power- 
ful mind  to  co-operate  in  the  reformation  of  philosophy.  The  turn  of 
his  genius  fortunately  led  him  to  employ  himself  chiefly  in  general  sug- 
gestions fur  the  advancement  of  learning  ;  and,  leaving  to  others  the 
task  of  inductive  investigation,  to  aim  rather  at  stating  stich  rules  a« 
might  direct  and  systematize  their  exertions.  In  his  own  experimental 
researches  he  was  not  very  fortunate  ;  nor  is  much  reliance  to  be  pla- 
ced on  the  facts  recorded  in  his  HistoticB.  Perhaps  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  his  views  diminished  his  curi6siiy  with  respect  to  the  particular 
objects  of  science  ;  or,  perhaps,  he  found  the  inullipliclty  of  his  engage- 
ments in  artive  life,  more  connstent  with  speculations,  in  which  the 
chief  materials  of  his  reasonings  were  to  be  drawn  from  his  own  reflec- 
tions, than  with  inquiries  which  demanded  an  accurate  observation  of 
external  phenomena,  or  a  minute  attention  to  experimental  processes. 
In  this  re^ipect,  he  has  been  compared  to  the  Legislator  of  the  Jews,  who 
conducted  his  t'ollowers  within  sight  of  their  destii^d  inheritance  ;  and 

*  Halter  mentionii,  in  h\^  Elements  of  Physiology,  that  he  wss  forced  to  enter 
411  tlt<  study  of  logic  in  tlie  tcnih  year  of  bis  age.  ^*  Memini  me  annum  natum 
decanmm,  aiio  avidus  liiatoriani  et  poetin  devorasaem,  ad  k>gicam9  et  ad  Glauber- 
guuiam  logacam  edisceiKUin  coacturo  fuisse,  qua  nihil  poteratcsse,  probujusroodi 
bomuiicione.  sterilius.''  (Tomus  Vlll.  Pars  Secunda,  p.  24.  Lausannae«  1778.) 
It  seems  difficult  to  imagine  any  attempt  more  eziravagkut,  than  thai  of  instructing 
a  child,  only  ten  years  old,  in  the  logic  of  the  schools  ;  and  yet  it  is  by  no  nieans 
a  task  so  completely  impractieable,  as  to  convey  to  a  pupil,  altof^ther  unitiated 
In  the  eiemenu  of  PHyaics,  a  distinct  idea  of  ihe^bjcci  and  rulea  of  the  Novum 
Ocffianon* 

Tbeezampleof  Mr.8m.th,  during  the  abort  time  he  held  the  Professorship  of 
l/>gic  at  Glasgow*  is  worthy  of  imitation  in  ihosc  universities  which  admit  of  sim- 
ifar  deviations  from  old  practices.  For  an  accotmt  of  his  plan,  see  Biographical 
Memoirs  ofSmilh,  Robertson,  and  Reid,  p.  1?  \  where  I  have  inserted  a  slight  but 
masterly  sketch  of  his  aeademicallabours,  oommuiiicated  tome  by  his  pupil  and 
rrieiul,  the  late  Mr.  MiUaf-. 

VOL.  fi.  B^ 
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enjoytdy  io  disUnt  prospoct>  that  prooiiied  land  which  he  hinudf  was 
uot  permitted  to  enter.* 

The  effect  of  thk  prophetic  imaginatioo  in  clothing  his  ideas,  tea 
greater  degree  than  a  severe  togician  nay  approve^  with  the  glowing 
«*oiours  of  a  poetira)  diction,  was  unavoidable.    The  wonder  is,  that  his 
itiyle  is  so  seldom  chargeable  with  vagueness  and  obscurity  ;  and  that  he 
has  been  able  to  bequeath  to  posterity  so  many  cardinsj  ttnd  etemai 
truths,  to  which  the  progressive  light  of  science  is  everyday  adding  a 
new  aitTession  of  lustre.    Of  these  truths,  however,   (invaluable  ia 
themselves  as  heads  of  teits,  pregnant  with  thought)  many, — ^to  bor- 
row the  expression  of  a  Greek  poet, — ssimd  an^  to  Uu  inUiUgent  / 
while  others  present  those  confident  but  indefinite  anticipattoiis  of  in* 
teHcctual  rei^ionn  yet  undiscovered,  which,-  though  admirably  celculat* 
ed  to  keep  alive  and  to  nourish  the  ardour  of  the  man  of  science,    are 
more  fitted  to  awaken  the  enthusiasoii  than  to  direct  the  studiesofyouth. 
^me  of  them,  st  the  same  time,  (and  lAese,  I  appreheiMi,  cannot  be  too 
etir*y  impressed  on  the  memory)  are  singularly  adapted  to  ett)ar]ge  and 
to  elevate  the  conceptions;  exhibiting  those  magnificent  views  of  know- 
ledge, whieh,  by  identifying  its  pragms  to  the  efiiaigemeai  of  buniau 
power  and  of  human  happiness,  emmble  the  hambJeist  axertiacif  o€  iite- 
rary  industry,  and  annihilate,  beAwe  the  triumphs  of  geoiue,  the  most 
dazzling  objects  of  vulgar  ambition. — A  judidoes  M\eclion  c^  such  pea- 
sages,  and  of  some  general  and  striking  aphorisms  from  the  Novum  Or- 
gauon,  would  form  a  useful  manual  for  animating  the  academical  la^ks 
of  the  student ;  and  for  gradually  conducting  him  from  the  level  of  the 
subordinate  sciences,  totlie  vonlogc-gr^inid  of  a  higher  philosophy. . 

Unwilling  as  1  am  to  touch  on  a  topic  ao  hopeless  as  thai  ofAcadeiai- 
cat  Reform,  I  cannot  dismitis  this  subject,  without  remarking,  aa  t^fmU 
which  at  some  future  period  will  figure  in  literary  history,  that  tsvo 
hundred  years  after  the  date  of  Bacon's  philosophical  works,  the  anti- 
quated routine  of  study,  originally  prescribed  in  limes  of  scholastic  bar- 
barism and  of  popish  su|>er8tition,  sboukl,  in  so  many  Uiiivenuties,  be 
■till  suflVred  to  btand  in  the  way  of  improvements,  recmumended  at 
once  by  the  piYiient  state  oK  the  sciences,  and  by  the  order  which  na- 
lure  follows  in  deveh>ping  the  intellectual  faculties.  On  this  subject, 
however,  1  forbear  to  enlarge.— Obstacles  of  which  I  am  not  aware  may 
perhapif  render  any  considerable  innovations  impracticable  ;  and,  iothe 
meantime,  it  v^ould  be  vain  to  speculate  on  ideal  pn^jects,  while  the 
profipect  of  realizing  tliem  is  so  distant  and  uncertain. 

•  See  Cowley's  (We,  prefixed  to  Spnii'«  History  of  tlif  Royal  Society. 
^  Ilk  i«biik  quibu^ciiitque  ciifiicilu)ribu»,  non  expect«i.duin  ebi  ut  quls  siipul 
et  HCTiAi  1:1  ai«:Ul;  »«rd  prucparaiittm:  upus  t»t,    ut  per  gijidus  fu«iure5C<iuL — Ma- 
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'F  tbe  fault  in  £iiclid*8  arraogeoieiit  which  I  ha^e  here  remarked,  some  of 
Ibe  ancient  editors  were  plainly  aifare,  as  they  removed  the  two  theorems  in 
question  from  the  class  of  axioms,  and  placed  them,  with  at  least  an  equal  im- 
propriety, in  that  of  postulates.  <'  In  quibusdam  codicibus  (says  Dr.  Greg^ory) 
Axiomata  10  et  11  inter  postulata  numerantbr.^  (Euclidis  quae  supersunt  om- 
nia.    Ex  Recens.  I>air.  Gregorii,  Oxod.  1703.  p.  3.) 

The  dth  Axiom  too  iii  Euclid^  eoumeratioD  U  evidently  out  of  its  proper 
P^e.  Kmf  «-«.t^4if^4#{[#fr«  tw^  »Mi9^  i0-«  «AA9A#i<  rrri : — thus  trans- 
lated by  Dr*  Skopaoo ;  Magnitudes  which  coincide  with  one  another*  that  is, 
which  exactly  &U  (be  same  space,  are  equal  to  one  another. '^  This,  in  truth, 
is  not  an  axiom*  but  a  definition.  It  is  the  definition  of  geometrical  equality ; 
the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  the  comparison  of  all  geometrical  mag- 
nitudes will  be  found  ultimately  to  depend. 

For  a)me  of  these  slight  logical  defects  in  the  arrangfement  of  Euclid^  defini- 
nitioDs  and  axioms,  an  ingenious,  and,  I  think,  a  solid  apology  has  been  offered 
by  M.  Provost,  in  his  Esmit  de  Philoecphie,  According  to  thA  author  (if  I 
rightly  nnderstand  his  meaning)  Euclid  was  himself  fuUy  aware  of  the  object- 
ions t»  which  this  pftrl  of  his  work  is  liable ;  hut  found  it  impossible  to  obviate 
then),  without  incurring  the  still  greater  inconvenience  of  either  departing 
from  those  modes  of  proof  which  he  had  resolved  to  employ  exclusively  in  the 
composition  of  his  Elements;*  or  of  revolting  the  student,  at  his  first  outset^by 
prolix  and  circuitous  demonstrations  of  manifest  and  indisputable  truths.  I 
shall  distinguish  by  Italics,  in  the  following  quotation,  the  clauses  to  which  I 
wish  more  particularly  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  readers. 

^<  C^est  done  Pimperfection  (peut-6tre  inevitable)  de  nos  conceptions,  qui  a 
«<  engage  it  faire  entrer  las  axiomes  pour  quelque  cnose  dans  lea  principes  dep 
**  sciences  de  raisoonement  piir.  Et  ils  y  font  un  double  office.  Les  uns  rem* 
'*  placent  des  definitions.  Les  autres  remplacent  des  propositions  susceptibles 
^f  d'etre  d6montrees.    J'en  donnerai  des  exemples  tir6s  des  Eiemens  d'Euclide. 

'^  Les  axiomes  remplacent  quelquefois  des  definitions  tres  faciles  ^  faire> 
*'  comme  celle  du  mot  tout,  (£1.  Ax.  9.^  ly autres  suppt^enl  J  certainez  difiai- 
**  tiara  dificilex  et  qu^on  evitey  comme  celies  de  la  ligne  droit  et  de  Pangte, 

**  Quelques  axiomes  remplacent  des  tb^ordmes.  J'igoore  si  (dans  les  princir 
<*  pes  d*£uclide)  Paxiome  11.  peut-^tre  dfmontre  (comme  Pont  cru  Proclus  et 
'*  tant  d^autres  anciens  et  modernes.)  Sil  pent  Pttre^  cet  axwmcy  auppUe  d  une 
'*  dimonMtration  probkunent  laborieuse. 

^'  Puisque  les  axiomes  ne  font  autre  office  que  supplier  ^  des  definitions  et  i 
*'  des  th^on^mes,  on  demandera  peut-£tre  qu'on  s'en  passe.  *<  Observons  t. 
^*  Quails  €vUent  souverU  des  longueurs  mutUes,  2.  QuHls  tranchent  les  disputes  d 
'*  Pipoque  mhne  ou  la  science  est  imparfaite,  3.  Que  sHl  est  un  itat^  auquet  la 
*«  science  puisse  s'^en  passer  ice  queje  n^ajieme  point)  it  est  du  moins  sage,  et  mime 
*«  indispensable^  de  les  employer,  leant  que  quelque  insuffisance,  dans  ce  digrs  de 
<*  perfection  ou  Contend,  tnterdU  un  odre  absolument  irreproachable,  Ajoutons 
**  4.  Que  dans  chaque  soienoeil  y  a  ordinairement  un  pcincipe  qu'^a  poorroit 

*  By  introduGinp,  (or  et  ample,  the  idea  of  Motion,  wh'^ch  he  bai  tt^dietf  to  avoid^ai  much 
as  postiblei  in  dclivsring  the  Elementi  of  Plaae  Geometry. 
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^^  ttppakrd— tinapt,  etqvtt  ptr  o«tto  niton  M«1e,  et  (md^petttomieBt  6e  eef- 
**  le«  que  je  vieiu  d*aU#giMP)  a  para  dereir  6tre  sorti,  povr  aiosidire,  du  cbamp 
*^  det  d^fiuiiioDt  poor  ^tre  mia  en  roe  soaa  foram  diuiioina*  Tel  me  pafoil  eire 
*^  en  g^om^trie  le  principe  de  ccHkgnienee  contenii  dans  le  9  axiome  d'Ee* 
elide.'*  (Efltais  de  Pbilotophie,  torn.  ii.  pp.  30,  31,  92.) 

Tbete  ranarka  go  far,  in  my  opinion,  towanlt  a  jnstification  of  Euclid  for  tbe 
latitude  irith  wbich  lie  baa  uaed  the  word  axiom  in  bis  EleuMnts  As  ia  Ueat- 
ing,  bowever,  of  the  fundamental  lawa  of  human  belief,  the  otmoat  poaaible  pre- 
cision of  language  ia  iodispenaably  necessary,  I  must  beg  leave  once  more  to 
remind  my  readers,  that  in  denying  ttf^rtomt  to  be  tbe  first  principlee  of  reason- 
ing  in  matbematica,  I  restriot  the  meaning  of  that  word  tosncb  as  are  aoalogons 
to  the  first  aeven  in  Euolid'a  Kat  Locke,  in  what  be  baa  written  on  the  anb- 
jeot,  baa  plainly  understood  tbe  word  in  the  same  limiled  aeaae. 

Note  (B.)  p.  42. 

The  preralenoe  in  India  of  an  opinion  bearing  tome  resemblance  to  (be  Berke- 
letan  Theory  may  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  reasoning  in  tbe  text ;  but 
tbe  fact  is  that  this  resemblance  is  much  slighter  than  has  been  generally  ap- 
prehended. See  Philosophical  Essays,  pp.  81,  82,  et  seq.)  On  this  point  the 
following  passage  from  Sir  William  Jones  is  decistre ;  and  the  more  so,  that  be 
himself  has  fallen  into  the  common  mistake  of  identifying  the  Hindu  Belief 
with  the  conclusions  of  Berkeley  and  Home. 

**  The  fundamental  tenet  of  the  Vid&nH  school  consisted,  n^  m  denying' the 
**  esisience  €f  matter^  thai  tt,  ofaoHdiiy^  impemtrnhiliiy^  ond  extended  JSgtire,  (fo 
^  duty  wfUeh  wouid  be  hmaey^)  hui  m  correcting  the  popular  nation  of  tl,  and  in 
**  contending,  that  it  has  no  essence  independent  of  mental  perception,  that 
**  esiatence  and  perceptibility  are  convertible  terms,  that  external  appearances 
**  and  sensations  are  illusory,  and  ieouidvameh  into  nothing,  if  the  dwine  energy^ 
**  tahich  alone  eudaint  them^  were  euepended  fndfor  a  moment;*  an  opinion, 
«*  which  Epicharmus  and  Plato  seem  to  have  adopted,  and  which  has  been 
*t  maintained  in  the  present  century  with  great  elegance,  but  with  little  public 
**  applause :  partly  becatise  it  has  been  mfsonderstood,  and  partly  because  it 
**  baa  been  misapplied  by  the  false  reasoning  of  some  nnpopnhir  writers,  wbp 
«<  are  said  tb  have  disbelieved  in  tbe  nforal  attributes  of  God,  whose  omnipre- 
**  sence,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  are  the  basis  of  the  Indian  philosophy.  I  hare 
**  not  sufficient  evidence  on  this  subject  to  profess  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
**  VtdAntiy  which  human  reason  alone  could,  perhaps,  neither  fully  demonstrate, 
**  nor  fully  disprove ;  but  it  is  manifest,  thy  nothing  can  be  farther  removed 
•<  from  impiety  than  a  system  wholly  built  on  the  purest  devotion.^  (Werfcs  of 
Sir  William  Jones.  Vol.  f,  pp.  165,166.] 

From  these  observations  (in  some  of  which  I  mnst  be  permitted  to  say,  tbem 
is  a  good  deal  of  indistinctness,  and  even  of  contradiction,)  it  may  on  the  whole 
be  inferred,  1.  That  in  the  tenets  of  the  V^d&nti  school,  however  different  from 
tbe  first  apprehensions  of  the  unreflecting  mind,  there  was  nothing  tnecmsiafefi^ 
with  the  fundamental  laws  of  human  belief,  any  more  than  in  tbe  doctrine  of 
Copernicus  concerning  the  eaKh^s  motion.  2.  That  these  tenets  were  rather 
articles  of  a  theologicsJ  creed,  than  of  a  philosophical  system ;  or  at  least,  that 
the  two  were  so  blended  together,  as  sufficiently  to  account  for  the  hold  which, 
independently  of  any  refined  reasoning,  they  had  taken  on  the  popuhir  belief. 

In  this  last  conclusion  I  am  strongly  confirmed,  by  a  letter  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving,  a  few  years  ago,  from  my  friend  Bir  James  Mackintosh, 
then  recorder  of  Bombay.     His  good  nature  will,  I  trust,  pardon  the  liberty  I 

•  Sir  Wiiliam  Jonw  h^r<>  e%'id^n(Iy  ronfoundi  the  s>jtfm  wWnh  repretmtii  the  m^terihl 
iiniverae,  a«  not  only  m(  fxrtt  ertaUdf  but  at  ^vtrj  niooitnt  unAeM  by  the  ng-  ney  of  Pivine 
Power  with  iHri  of  Berkeley  and  Hnine,  which  dcnyinc^the  distincuon  between  piimary  and 
•eeondary  qiiHliiiet  a«ierif,  that  estcmiMi,  figuie,  and  iitipeiictrabilily  are  not  le»-e  incociceiv- 
ahle  wrihoiii  a  perdpiaU  mind,  than  onrtenmiions  ofheat  and  cold,  sounds  and  odoiiri.  Ac- 
cording to  both  «y«(em«,  it  may  undoubted ty  be  said  that  ibe  matertai  anivente  has  no  ex»t* 
ence  independent  oimmd  ;  but,  it  ons;ht  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  in  the  one,  this  word 
refen  to  the  Creator,  and  in  tbe  e/A«r,  to  tbe  created  percipient. 
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fake  m  menlMmiDgrhw  oame  upon  tbe  pretent  oecasion,  as  I  wish  to  add  to  the 
following  verj  curious  extraet,  tbe  aolbority  of  so  enlig^hteDed  and  philosopical 
an  observerv-^-Amidst  the  iranety  of  hie  other  important  engagements,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  the  resalts  of  bis  literary  researches  and  speculations,  while  in  tbe 
East,  will  not  be  lost  to  the  world. 

*^  I  had  yesterday  a  conversation  with  a  young  Bramto  of  no 

**  great  learnings  tbe  son  of  the  Pundit  (or  assessor  for  Hindu  law)  of  my  court. 
«*  He  toU  me,  tki«t  besides  the  myriads  of  gods  whom  their  creed  admito,  there 
«^  was  one  whom  they  know  by  the  name  of  Bkim ,  or  the  great  one,  without 
«»  form  or  limits,  whom  no  created  intellect  could  make  any  approach  towards 
^  conceiving;  that  in  reality,  there  were  no  trees,  no  houses,  no  land,  no  sea, 
««  bot  all  without  was  Maia,  or  illusion ;  the  act  of  Bnnc ;  that  whatever  we  saw 
^*  or  felt  was  only  a  dream,  or,  as  he  expressed  it  in  his  imperfect  English,  tbink- 
**  ing  in  one^s  sleep,  and  that  the  reunion  of  the  soul  to  BRfM,  from  whom  it 
<«  originally  sprang,  was  the  awakening  from  the  long  sleep  of  finite  existence. 
*^  All  this  you  have  heard  and  read  before  as  Hindu  speculation.  What  struck 
'*  me  was,,  that  speculations  so  refined  and  abstruse  should^  in  a  long  course  of 
<(  ages,  have  fallen  through  so  great  a  space  as  that  which  separates  tbe  genius 
**  of  their  original  inventor  from  the  mitid  of  this  weak  and  unlettered  man.  The 
*^  names  of  these  inventors  have  perished ;  but  their  ingenious  and  beautiful 
<'  theories,  blended  with  the  most  monstrous  superstitions,  have  descended  to 
**  men  very  little  exalted  above  tlie  most  ignorant  populace,  and  are  adopted 
<•  by  them  as  a  sort  of  articles  of  faith,  without  a  suspicion  of  their  philosopbioal 
*<  origin,  and  without  the  posiibility  of  comprehending  any  part  of  the  premises 
**  from  which  tliey  were  deduced.  I  intend  to  investigate  a  little  the  history  of 
•<  these  opinions,  for  1  am  not  altogether  without  apprehension,  that  we  may  all 
'« tlie  while  be  mistaking  the  hyperbolical  effusions  of  mystical  piety,  for  the 
'*  technical  language  of  a  philosophical  system.  Nothing  is  more  usual,  than  for 
«'  fervent  devotion  to  dwell  so  long  and  so  warmly  on  the  meanness  and  worth- 
«*  lessness  of  created  things,  and  xm  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  Supreme  Beings 
«'  that  it  slides  insensibly  from  comparative  to  absolute  language,  and,  in  the 
'*  eagerness  of  its  zeal,  to  magnify  the  X>eity,  seems  to  atitShilaie  every  thing 
''  else.  To  distinguish  between  the  very  different  import  of  the  same  words  in 
">  the  mouth  of  a  mystic  anJ  of  a  sceptic,  requires  more  philosophical  discrimi- 
*<  natioQ  than  most  of  our  Sanscrit  investigators  have  hitherto  shewn.'* 

Note  (€.)  page  48. 

The  private  correspondence  here  alluded  to,  was  between  Mr.  Hume  and  tbe 
late  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot ;  a  gentleman  who  seems  to  have  united,  with  his  other 
well  known  talents  and  accomplishments,  a  taste  for  abstract  disquisitions, 
which  rarely  occurs  in  men  of  the  world ;  accompanied  with  that  souudness  and 
temperance  of  judgment  which,  in  such  researches,  are  so  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  guard  the  mind  against  the  illusions  engendered  by  its  own  subtilty.  In 
one  of  his  letters  (of  which  the  original  draft  in  his  own  hand-writing  was  com- 
municated to  me  by  the  Earl  of  Mtnto,)  he  expresses  himself  thus  :* 

.  .  .  <*  I  admit,  that  there  is  no  writing  or  talking  of  any  subject  which  is 
«*  of  importance  enough  to  become  the  object  of  reasoning:,  without  having  re- 
*'  course  to  some  degree  of  subtilty  and  refinement.  The  only  question  is, 
•*  where  to  stop,  bow  far  we  can  go,  and  v.  hy  no  farther  ?  To  this  question  I 
*'  should  be  extremely  happy  to  receive  a  satisfactory  ansirer.  I  canU  tell  if  I 
«'  shall  rightly  express  what  I  have  just  now  in  my  mind ;  but  I  often  imagine 
''  to  myself,  that  I  perceive  withiu  me  a  certain  instinctive  feeling,  which  shovee 
''  away  at  once  all  over  subtile  refinements,  and  tells  me,  with  authority,  that 
'*  these  air-built  notions  are  inconsistent  with  life  and  experience,  and  by  con- 
•»  sequence  cannot  be  true  or  solid.  From  this  I  am  led  to  think,  that  the 
*'  speculative  principles  of  our  nature  ou^rht  to  go  hand  in  band  with  thepracti- 
^*  cal  ones ;  and  for  my  own  part,  when  the  former  are  so  far  pushed,  as  to  leave 
.  **  the  latter  quite  out  of  sight,  I  am  always  apt  to  suspect  that  we  have  trans- 

^Xfae  ktter  is  dstfd  in  1751. 
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"giPMMdoiirlimiU.  UtithmMh^wik^d^ham  (wrwmikewBfnoika^ 
«  pUt  go  ?  I  can  ool/  aiuwer,  thai  the  Conner  difficokjr  viii  recur,  aolcM  U  be 
^  fouod,  that  there  is  «oiii«<fttii^  in  the  intellectual  part  of  our  natnrevrftsenbhog* 
«'  the  moral  leotiment  in  the  moral  part  of  our  nature,  which  determiaes  this, 
*«  as  it  were,  inatinctively.  Very  poasibl j,  1  have  wrote  nonsense :  Howeres^ 
*'  this  notion  first  occurred  to  me  at  JLondon,  in  ooaversation  with  a  man  ofsome 
^  depth  of  thinking ;  and  talking  of  it  since  to  your  friend  Henry  Hooae^f  I 
*•  found  that  be  seemed  to  entertain  some  notions  nearly  of  the  same  kind,  and 
^*  to  hare  pushed  them  much  further.** 

The  practical  prineipUi  referred  to  in  this  extract,  seem  to  me  to  correspond 
very  nearly  with  what  I  hare  called/uiufomaila/  latcs  ofhtluf^  or  fir$i  elements 
inhuman  reason  ;  and  the  something  in  the  intellectunl  pari  ofwir  nature,  re- 
eembling  the  moral  sentiment  in  the  moral  pari  ofom-  nature,  is  plainly  descHp- 
tire  of  what  Reid  and  others  hare  since  called  comtnon  eenee ;— coinciding,  too, 
in  substance  with  the  philosophy  of  Lord  Karnes,  who  nefers  our  belief  of  Ibe 
existence  of  the  D^ity,  and  of  Tarious  other  primary  truths,  to  particular  senses, 
forming  a  constituent  part  of  our  intellectual  frame,  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to 
defend  the  forms  of  expression  which  Mr.  Hume's  rery  ingenious  correspondent 
has  employed  to  coorey  his  ideas  ;  and  which,  it  is  probable,  he  did  not  think 
it  necessary  for  him,  in  addressing  a  confidential  friend,  to  weigh  with  critical 
exactness ;  but  his  doctrine  must  be  allowed  to  approximate  remarkably  to 
those  parts  of  the  works  of  Reid,  where  be  appeals  from  Cbe  paradoxical  con* 
elusions  of  metaphysicians,  to  the  principles  on  which  men  are  compelled,  by 
tlin  constitution  of  their  nature,  to  judge  and  to  act  in  tbe  ordinary  concerns  of 
life;^as  well  as  to  various  appeals  of  tbe  same  kind,  which  occur  in  Lord 
Kamcs^s  writings.     My  principal  object,  howerer,  in  introducn^  it  here,  was 
to  shew  that  this  doctrine  was  the  natural  result  of  the  state  of  science  at  tlie 
period  when  Held  appeared ;  and  consequently,  that  no  argument  against  his 
originality  in  adopting  it  can  reasonably  be  founded  on  a  coincidence  between 
kis  riews  concerning  it  and  those  of  any  preceding  author. 

Of  Mr.  Hnme^  respect  for  tbe  Ikerary  attainments  of  this  correspondent*  so 
strong  a  proof  occurs  in  a  letter,  (dated  iSinewelis,  March  10,  1751)  that  1  am 
tempted  to  subjoin  to  the  foregoing  quotation  the  passage  to  which  I  allude. 

««  You  would  perceire,  by  the  sample  I  bare  giren  yon,  that  I  make  Clean- 
'<  thes  the  hero  of  the  dialogue.  Wbaterer  you  can  think  of  to  stvengthen  that 
^*  side  of  the  aiigument,  wiU  be  most  acceptable  to  me.  Any  propensity  yon 
^<  imagine  I  have  to  the  other  side  crept  io  upon  me  ag^nst  my  will ;  and  *tis 
**  not  long  ago  that  I  burned  an  old  manuscript^book,  wrote  before  I  wastwen- 
"^  ty,  whicl)  contained,  page  after  page,  the  gradual  progress  of  my  tboughtsen 
>•  that  head.  It  began  with  an  anxious  search  after  arguments  to  confirm  the 
*'  common  opinion  :  Doubts  stole  in,— dissipated,-— retomcd^'^werB  again  dis- 
*•  bipatcd,  returned  again :  And  it  was  a  perpetual  struggle  of  a  restless  imagi- 
-<  nation  against  inclination,  peHiaps  against  reason. 

'*  I  have  often  thought,  that  the  best  way  of  composing  a  dialogue  wonld  be, 
'<  for  two  persons  that  arc  of  different  opinions  about  any  question  of  importance, 
*»  (n  write  alternately  the  di/r6rent  parts  of  the  discourse,  and  reply  to  each 
**  otiier.  Ry  this  means  that  vulvar  error  would  be  avoided,  of  putting  noth- 
'*  ing  but  nonsense  into  tbe  mouth  of  the  adversary ;  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  a 
**^  raricty  of  character  and  genius  bein^  upheld,  would  make  tlie  whole  look 
««  more  natural  sftid  nnaffected.  Had  it  been  my  good  fortune  to  lire  near  yoii, 
**  I  should  hare  taken  upon  me  the  character  of  Philo  in  the  diakigve,  which 
'•^  youUl  own  I  could  have  8U|iported  naturally  enough ;  and  you  would  notbave 
"  been  averse  to  that  of  Cleanthes.**     .     .     • 

In  a  postscript  to  thin  letter,  Mr.  Hume  recurs  to  the  same  idea.  '*  If  you'll 
*^  be  persuaded  to  assist  me  in  supporting  Cleantbes,  I  fancy  you  need  not  take 
'•  tlte  matter  any  higher  than  Part  3.  He  allows,  indeed,  in  Part  2d,  that  all 
^*  our  inference  is  founded  on  the  similitnde  of  tbe  works  of  nature  to  tbe  usual 
*<  effects  of  mind  :  otherwise  they  nwst  appear  a  mere  chaos.  The  enly  difl^ 
**  cully  is,  why  the  other  dissimilitudes  do  not  weaken  the  argument :  And^in- 

t  \  Aerwardtf  Lord  Ks  mm. 
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'*  deed,  ft  wwM  seem  fVom  experience  toid  leeKa^,  that  (hey  do  not  weaben  it 
**  so  much  as  we  tnigpht  reasonably  expect.  A  tfaeory  to  solre  this  wonid  be 
*•  rery  acceptable.*'* 

Note  (D  )  page  52. 

It  would  perbaps  be  diflScolt  to  mention  another  phrase  in  our  lan^age, 
which  admits  of  so  great  a  variety  of  interpretations,  as  common  sefise  ;  and  iq 
which,  of  conseqaence,  it  could  have  been  equally  dangerous  to  annex  a  new 
technical  meaning  in  stating  a  controversial  argucnent.  Dr.  Beattie  has  enu« 
roerated  some  of  these  in  the  beginning  of  his  Essay,  but  he  has  by  no  means 
exhausted  the  subject;  nor  is  his  enumeration  altogether  unexceptionable  in 
point  of  logical  distinctness.  On  this  point,  however,  I  must  allow  my  readers 
to  judge  for  themselves.  (See  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth, 
p.  37,  et  seq.  2d  edit.) 

The  Latin  phrase  senms  communU  has  also  been  used  with  much  latitude. 
In  various  passages  of  Cicero  it  may  be  perfectly  translated  by  the  English 
phrase  common  sense;  and,  in  the  same  acceptation,  it  is  often  employed  in 
modern  latinity.  Of  this  (not  to  mention  other  authorities)  many  examples 
occur  in  the  Lectiones  Jlathematicae  of  Dr.  Barrow  ;  a  worlc  not  more  distin- 
guished by  originality  and  depth  of  thought,  than  by  a  logical  precision  of  ex* 
pressioo«  In  one  of  these,  be  appeals  to  common  sense  {sensus  communis)  in  proof 
of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  beiog  less  than  the  perimeter  of  the  circum- 
scribed square.  (Lee.  1.) 

On  other  occasions,  the  sensus  comm%mis  of  classical  writers  plainly  means 
something  widely  different; — as  in  those  noted  lines  of  Juvenal,  so  ingeniously 
illustrated  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  Wit  and 
Humour. 

^  Hnet  satif  ad  Jnveiwn,  Qu«m  nnhit  fama  iuperhum 

Tiadii,  ei  MiHrtitim,  (ilenainqiie  Netone  proptiiqao. 

Rnnw  €nim  liprme  sensus  comwtmtu  lo  ilth 

Fuiluoa."— 

*«  Some  Comroentators  (says  Shaftesbury)  interpret  this  very  difierenOy  from 
*<  what  is  generally  apprehended.  They  make  this  common  sense  of  the  poet, 
**  by  a  Greek  derivation,  to  signify  sense  of  public  weal,  and  of  the  conunon 
**  interest ;  love  of  the  community  or  society,  natural  affection,  humanity,  obli-> 
**  g^ngneas,  or  that  sort  of  civility  which  rises  from  a  just  sense  of  the  common 
**  rights  of  mankind,  and  tb^  natural  equality  there  is  among  those  of  the  same 
*«  species. 

**  And  indeed  if  we  consider  the  thing  nicely,  it  must  seem  somewhat  hard  in 
**  the  poet  to  have  denied  wit  or  ability  to  a  court  such  as  that  of  Rome,  even 
^*  under  a  Tiberius  6r  a  Nero,  But  for  humanity  or  sense  of  public  good,  and 
**  the  common  interest  of  mankind,  Hwas  no  such  deep  satire  to  question  whe- 
**  ther  this  was  properly  the  spirit  of  a  court.  'Twas  difficult  to  apprehend 
'•  what  Community  subsisted  among  courtiers ;  or  what  Public  among  an  ab- 
**  solute  Prince  and  slave-subjects.  And  for  real  soeUtyy  there  could  be  none 
'*  between  such  as  had  no  other  «enje  than  that  of  private  good. 

**  Our  poet,  therefore,  seems  not  so  immoderate  in  his  censure ;  if  we  con- 
**  aider  it  is  the  hotnrt  rather  than  the  head  he  takes  to  task  ;'when  reflecting 
*^  Ml  a  court-education,  he  thinks  it  unapt  to  raise  any  aflfoction  towards  a 
'*  country ;  and  looks  upon  young  Princes  and  Lords  as  the  youns^  makers  of 
**  the  world;  who,  being  indulged  in  all  their  passions,  and  trained  up  in  all 
**  manner  of  licentiousness,  have  that  thorough  contempt  and  disregard  of  Man- 
^*  kind,  which  Mankind  in  a  manner  Observes,  where  arbitrary  power  is  per- 
**  mitted,  and  a  tyranny  adored." 

While  I  entirely  agree  with  the  general  scope  of  those  observations,  I  am 
inolined  to  think,  that  the  sensus  eommuniMof  Jutiioal  might  be  still  more  pre- 

*  From  tht  above  quoiatioM  it  appean ,  thai  Mr.  Hume*i  pof ihumout  work,  entiilcd  Diap 
loiciMM  cooccroiag  Nuiurai  Religioo,  was  projected,  sad,  in  pun  at  least,  t secaied,  tweaiy- 
iive  years  before  bis  death. 
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ciieTy  reddered  hy  tympaikt/;  undtnttmAw^ihh  word  (in  tke  ftppmpriilt  ac- 
teptatioQ  annexed  to  it  by  Mr.  Smitb)  a»  sjnoaymowa  with  that  feUev-fedios' 
which  disposes  a  man,  in  the  dischar^  of  his  social  daties,  toplaoehimNtfia 
the  situation  of  others,  and  to  regulate  his  condoct  mcconiiogijr.  Upon  tbii 
supposition,  the  reflection  in  question  coincides  nearlj  with  one  of  Mr.  Smiths 
own  maxims,  that  **  the  ^reat  never  look  upon  their  inferiors  as  their  fellow- 
««  creatures'*';" — a  maxim  which,  although  sufficient! j  founded  mfacttojostifj 
the  sarcasm  of  the  satirical  poet,  must  (it  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  honour  of  humaa 
Batore)  be  understood  with  considerable  limitations,  when  stated  as  a  correct 
eiiunoiation  of  philosophical  truth. 

It  yet  remains  for  me  to  take  some  notice  of  the  eeneus  communu  of  the 
schoolmen ;  an  expression  which  is  perfectly  synonymous  with  the  word  con- 
eepUon^  as  defined  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  It  denotes  the  power 
wuereby  the  mind  is  enabled  to  repreeent  to  itself  any  absent  object  of  percep- 
tion, or  any  sensation  which  it  has  formerly  experienced.  Its  seat  was  sup- 
posed to  b^  that  part  of  the  brain  (hence  called  the  eenaorium  eommune)  where 
the  nerves  from  all  the  org^ans  of  perception  terminate.  Of  the  peculiar  fonc* 
tion  allotted  to  it  in  the  6cale  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  the  ibllowio|p  accooot 
is  given  by  Hobbes.  *'  Some  say  the  senses  receive  the  species  of  things,  and 
«^  deliver  them  to  the  Common  Sense ;  and  the  Common  Sense  delivers  tbem 
<«  over  to  the  Fancy ;  and  the  Fancy  to  the  Memory ;  and  the  Memory  to  the 
'«  Judgtnent ; — ^like  handing  of  things  from  one  to  another,  with  many  words 
•<  making  nothing  understood.*'    (Of  Man,  Part  I.  Chap.  2.) 

Sir  John  Davis,  in  his  poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  (piiblisiied  io  the 
retgn  of  Qu«en  Elisabeth,  gives  the  name  oC  common  tense  to  the  power  of  ufiO' 
ginoHon^  (see  Sections  XIX.  and  XX.  Q  u>d  the  very  same  phraseology  occurs, 
at  a  later  period,  in  the  Philosophy  of  Des  Cartes:  (see,  in  particular,  his  Se- 
cond Meditation,  where  he  uses  Sennu  Communu  as  synonymous  with  PoUn- 
iia  Imagivudrix.)  Both  of  Uiese  writers,  as  appears  evidently  from  the  coo. 
text,  undersUnd  by  Imnginaiion  what  I  bav«  called  Conc^iion.  To  tlic  power 
now  denoted  by  tlie  word  Jmagination^  Sir  John  Davis  gives  the  name  of  Fan. 
Utsy, — (^assendi  seems  disposed  to  consider  this  use  of  the  phrase  Sennu  Com. 
mums  as  an  innovation  of  Des  Cartes,  (See  his  objections  to  Des  Cartes^  Se- 
cond Meditation,  {  6.)  but  it  had  been  previously  adopted  by  various  philoso- 
phical  writers;  and,  in  the  English  schools,  was  at  that  time  familiar  to  e?ery 
ear. 

The  singular  variety  of  acceptations  of  which  this  phrase  is  susceptible ;  and 
tlie  figure  which,  on  different  occasions,  it  has  made  in  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy, will,  I  trust,  furnish  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  length  as  well  as  for  thti 
miscellaoeous  nature  of  the  foregoing  remarics.| 

Note  (£.)  page  58.  i 

The  Arithmetical  Prodigy,  alluded  to  in  the  text,  is  an  American  boy,  (still, 
I  believe,  in  London,)  of  whose  astonishing  powers  in  performing,  by  a  mental 
process,  hitherto  unexplained,  the  most  difficult  numerical  operations,  aome  ac- 
counts have  lately  appeared  in  various  literary  Journals.  When  the  sheet 
containing  the  reference  to  this  Note  was  thrown  ott^  I  entertaiDed  the  hope  of 
having  an  opportunity,  before  reaching  the  end  of  the  volume,  to  ascertain,  by 
personal  observation,  some  particulars  with  respect  to  him,  which  I  tbougbt 

*  Theory  of  Aloral  Senlimenii,  Vol.  1.  j^.  186. 6ib  adit. 

♦  h  hn*  hwn  observed  lo  m«  very  Inlely  hy  s  learned  and  ingenioud  friend,  that  i»  on^ftf 
tlie  phrH>e»  which  I  have  piopttfed  (o  iuhsiilute  Tor  the  ammon  wetiae  of  Burner  and  Keid,! 
Imve  been  nniiripnteJ,  two  hundted  yean  af^o,  by  Sir  Waller  RNl«igh.  **  Wher«  natiinl 
nuton  barh  imiii  nny  ihinff  »o  «trong  a^inal  it»elf,a>  iht  fame  reason  «an  bardly  avaail  i', 

ii»ueh  le««  •- •  •  .  ..^. 

be  Hp|UO\ 

the  World.] 

Honderliii  ilw"  ihe  coincidence  of  ihe  thought  wiih  the  Sonodetl  logical  roaHvtiOnc  o( 

the  oijirhieenih  cenlury.— The  vary  elaqneni  and  phUotophical  patsam  which  imfliedialflT 

lollowi  liie  ahovt  •antfnce,  is  not  less  worthy  of  atieoiioo. 


might  throw  light  on  my  coiMkiaMKi&  cooeeraiog  the  faoulty  of  atte^tioD»  in 
Uie  fonner  rolume  of  ibis  work.  In  this  ezpecUtion,  however,  1  bare  been 
disappointed ;  and  have,  therefore,  only  to  apologize  for  having  inadvertently 
excited  a  cariosity  which  I  am  at  present  unable  to  g^ify. 

Note  (F.)  page  89. 

£»  rsvrsi(  «  to-^Tiii  tfrnim  <Un  mathemalical  quantities,  equality  is 
"  identity."     (Arist.  iMet.  x.  c.  3.) 

This  passage  has  furnished  to  Dr.  Gillies  (when  treating  of  the  theory  of  syl- 
logisrosy)  the  subject  of  the  following  comment,  in  which  if  I  do  not  greatly  de- 
ceive myself,  he  has  proceeded  upon  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  scope  of 
the  original.  **In  mathematical  quantities,  (Aristotle  says,  tbat)  equality  is 
<«  sameness,^  because  s  Asys(  i  rmi  wpttrm  svotims  lt%  irri*  *'Thedefi- 
'«  ttition  of  any  particular  object  denoted  by  the  one  is  precisely  the  same  with 
^«  the  definition  of  any  particular  object  denoted  by  the  other."  (Gillies** 
Aristotle,  Vol.  I.  p»  87. 

In  order  to  enable  my  readers  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  correctness  of  this 
paraphrase,  I  must  quote  Aristotle^s  words,  according  to  his  own  arrangement, 
which,  in  this  instance,  happens  to  be  directly  contrary  to  that  adopted  by  hw 
interpreter,     l^n  tt   mf  s  A#^s<  s  rm  »^»r«<  •vamt  it$  «»  •»•¥  it  *''»* 

xin  r§i  w>rf«»'  «AA'  f»  T»»T0i$  'ti  i^^rm  'tfrm*  The  first  clause  of  thii 
passage  is,  from  its  conciseness,  obscure ;  but  Aristotle's  meaning,  on  the 
whole,  seems  to  be  this  :-^**  That  all  those  magnitudes  which  bear  the  same 
*<  ratio  to  the  same  magnitude,  though  in  fact  they  may  form  a  muiUUtde^  yet, 
**  in  a  s4?ientific  view,  they  may  be  regarded  as  one;  the  mathematical  notion 
•«  of  equality  being  ultimately  resolvable  into  that  of  unify  or  identity  .'^^  It 
was  probably  to  obviate  any  difficulty  that  might  have  been  suggested  by  di- 
versities of  figure^  that  Aristotle  h^s  confined  bis  examples  to  equal  straight 
lines,  and  to  such  quadrangles  as  are  not  only  equal  but  similar. 

Let  us*now  consider  the  paraphrase  of  Dr.  Gillies.  **  In  mathematical  quan- 
'*  tities,  equality  is  sameness,  because  tbe  definition  of  any  particular  object  de- 
*«  noted  by  the  one,  is  precisely  the  same  with  tbe  definition  of  any  particular 
(«  object  denoted  by  the  other."  Are  we  to  understand  by  this,  that  **  to  all 
*^  things  which  are  equal  the  same  definition  is  applicable ;"  or  conversely, 
that  *^  all  things  to  which  the  same  definition  is  applicable,  are  equal  ?"  -  On 
the  former  supposition,  it  would  follow,  that  the  same  definition  is  applicable  to 
a  cirele,  and  to  a  triangle  having  its  base  equal  to  the  cireumference,  and  its 
altitude  to  the  radius.  .On  the  latter,  that  all  cireles  are  of  the  same  magni- 
tude ;  all  squares,  and  all  equilateral  triangles. — There  is,  indeed,  one  sense 
wherein  those  geometrical  figures  which  are  called  by  ttie  same  name,  (all  cir- 
cles, for  example,)  may  be  identified  in  the  mind  of  tbe  logician  ;  in  as  much 
as  any  theorem  which  is  proved  of  one,  must  equally  hold  true  of  all  the  rest ; 
and  the  reason  of  this  is  assigned,  with  tolerable  correctness,  in  the  last  clause 
Of  tbe  sentence  quolgd  from  Dr.  Gillies.  But  how  this  reason  bears  on  the 
question  with  respect  to  the  convertibility  of  the  terms  equality  and  »amene»9y  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 

^'ole  (G.)  p.  109. 

tn  an  Essay  on  Quan4ity  (by  Dr.  Reid,)  published  in  the  Transactions  of  tbe 
Jioyal  Society  of  London,  for  the  year  1748,  mathematics  is  very  correctly  de- 
fined to  be  '•''  the  doctrine  of  measure.'^ — ^*  The  object  of  this  science  (the  au- 
*«  thor  observes)  is  commonly  said  to  he  quanJtUy  j  in  which  case,  quantity 
«<  ought  fo  be  defined,  ichat  may  be  measured*    Those  who  have  defined  qaan- 


*Tmwp§%  re  «t»f#   fsf    •vrsf   f;^«9r«    Asyoy,   ir«  «AAsAs«s   «rr|. 
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'<  titf  to  be  wbalerer  is  cmpaUe  of  AMre  or  loist  ba?e  f  iveo  loo  wide  a  nottpn 
^*  of  it,  whiob  has  led  aooie  penona  to  apply  matbematical  reasoniDg'  loaabjecta 
^*  that  do  not  admit  of  it.*^*  The  appropriate  objects  of  this  science  are  tbeia- 
fore  such  things  alone  as  admit  not  only  of  being  increased  and  tliiiuoiabed, 
bat  of  being  multiplied  and  divided.  In  other  words,  tbe  comoKin  qmalitj 
which  characterizes  all  of  them  is  their  mennnxUnlUy* 

In  the  same  Essay,  Djr.  Reid  has  illustrated,  with  much  ingenuity,  a  distinc- 
tion (hinted  at  by  Arislotlef)  of  quantity  iolo  proper,  and  improper.  <*  I  call 
**  Chat  (says  he)  proper  quantity*  which  is  measured  by  its  own  kind;  or  which* 
^<  of  its  own  nature,  is  capable  of  being  doubled  or  trebled,  without  taking'  ia 
'(  any  quantity  of  a  different  kind  as  a  measure  of  it.  Thus  a  line  is  meaeured 
**  by  known  lines,  as  inches,  feet,  or  miles ;  and  the  length  of  a  foot  being- 
*'  known,  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  length  of  two  feet,  or  of  any  part 
**  or  multiple  of  a  foot.  This  known  length,  by  being  multiplied  or  divided,  is 
*'  sufficient  to  give  us  a  distinct  idea  of  any  length  whatsoever. 

*^  Improper  quantity  is  that  which  cannot  be  measured  by  its  own  kind,  bot« 
^*  to  which  we  assign  a  measure  in  some  proper  quantity  that  is  related  to  it. 
**  Thus  velocity  of  motion,  when  we  consider  it  by  itself,  cannot  be  measured. 
*<  We  may  perceive  one  body  to  move  fatter*  another  slower,  but  we  can  per- 
**  cetve  no  proportion  or  ratio  between  their  velooittes,  without  taking  in  some 
«*  quantity  of  another  kind  to  measure  them  by.    Having  therefore  observed, 
**  that  by  a  greater  velocity,  a  greater  space  is  passed  over  in  tbe  same  time, 
**  by  a  less  velocity  a  less  space,  and  by  an  equal  rektcily  an  equal  space  j  we 
**  hence  learn  to  measure  velocity  by  the  space  passed  over  in  a  given  time, 
"  and  to  reckon  it  to  be  in  exact  proportion  to  Ihai;  and  having  once  a&signed 
*<  this  measure  to  it,  we  can  then,  and  not  till  then,  conceive  one  velocity  ex* 
*<  actly  double,  or  triple,  or  in  any  proportion,4o  another.     We  can  then  intro* 
*(  duce  it  into  mathematical  reasoning,  without  danger  of  error  or  cenfusion ; 
^'  and  may  use  it  as  a  measure  of  other  improper  quantities. 

'*  All  the  proper  quantities  we  know  may  1  think  be  reduced  to  these  four : 
"  extension,  duration,  number,  and  proportion. 

*^  Velocity,  the  quantity  of  motion,  density,  elasticity,  the  vis  iosita  and  im- 
**  pressa,  the  various  kinds  of  centripetal  forces,  and  the  difierent  orders  of 
**  fluxions,  are  all  improper  quantities ;  which  therefore  ought  not  to  be  admit- 
**•  ted  into  mathematical  reasoning,  without  having  a  measure  of  them  assigned. 

•*  The  measure  of  an  improper  quantity  ought  always  to  be  included  in  tbe 
((  definition  of  it ;  for  it  is  the  g^iving  it  a  measure  that  makes  it  a  proper  sub- 
*<  ject  of  mathematical  reasoning.  If  all  mathematicians  had  considered  this, 
'<  as  carefully  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  done,  some  trouble  had  been  saved  both 
'*  to  themselves  and  their  readers.  That  great  man,  whose  clear  and  compre- 
««  hensive  understanding  appears  even  in  bis  definitions,  having  frequent  occa- 
*<  sion  to  treat  of  such  improper  quantities,  never  fails  to  define  them,  so  as  to 
"  give  a  measure  of  them,  either  in  proper  quantities,  or  such  as  had  a  known 
H  measure.     See  the  definitions  prefixed  to  his  Principia.^ 

With  these  important  remarks  I  entirely  agree,  excepting  only  the  enumer- 
ation here  given  of  the  different  kinds  of  proper  quantity,  which  is  liable  to  ob- 
vious and  insurmountable  objections.  It  appears  to  me  that,  according  to 
Reid^s  own  definition,  extension,  is  the  only  proper  quantity  witliin  the  circle 
of  our  knowledge.  Duration  is  manifestly  not  measured  by  duration,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  line  is  measured  by  a  line ;  but  by  some  regulated  motion, 
as  that  of  the  hand  of  a  clock,  or  of  the  shadow  on  a  sun-dial.  In  this  respect 
it  i^  precisely  on  the  same  footing  with  velocities  and  forces,  all  of  them  being 
measured,  in  the  last  result,  by  extcnsipn.    As  to  number  and  proportion,  it 

*  In  thii  r^marV,  Dr,  Reid,fis  appears  Orom  the  tide  ofhis  pnp^'-,  had  ifn  *yt  lo  th#  abuse 
of  malhfmatical  lanj^uaf^t*  by  Dr.  Hutcheson,  who  had  receniiy  cariied  it  *o  lar  as  lo  rxhf 
hit  al^brriical  rnrmtilai  for  ascertnii.ing  tbe  moral  merit  or  demerit  of  partievtar  aciioM. 
(See  hit  lAqtit-y  into  tba  Original  of  our  ideal  of  Beauty  and  Virtue.) 

t  K»^i#«  /#  n#r#  rmvTii  Aiyrr^i  /Mf«>  rm  ^t  mKxm  wmttm  *«r« 
••»^^f^f«d«  tii  v«itrT«  yai^  «w#i9Afw«»r««,  %mt  rn  «AA«  U^rm  XiyM^m 

t  ArUt.  Caiej.  cap.  vi.  17.)         *  '^  '   ''     . 
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might  b6  6Mily  shewn  that  neither  «r  them  fall  midm*  the  de&iHioii  of  qamitity, 
in  any  sense  of  that  wofd.  In  proof  of  this  assertion  (vbioh  may,  at  first  sight, 
seem  somewhat  paradoxical)  I  hare  only  to  refer  to  the  matheamtical  leotnre^ 
of  Dr.  Barrow,  and  to  some  rery  jodioious  observations  iotrodaced  by  I^. 
Clarke  in  his  controversy  with  Leibnitz.  It  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  period 
when  this  essay  was  written,  Dr«  Reid  should  hare  been  unacquainted  with  the 
speeutations  of  these  ilhistrioas  men  on  the  same  subject ;  but  this  detracts 
MtUe  from  the  merits  of  his  memoir,  which  rest  chiefly  on  the  strictures  it  con- 
tains on  the  controversy  between  the  Newtonians  and  Leibnitasians  coi^cem* 
tng  the  measure  of  forces. 

Note  (H.)  p.  ;09. 

The  following  view  of  the  relation,  between  the  theorems  of  pare  geometry 
and  their  practical  applications  strikes  me  as  singularly  happy  and  luminous ; 
more  especially  the  ingenious  illustration  borrowed  from  the  science  of  geome- 
try  itself. 

**  Les  v€rit€s  que  la  g^oro^trie  d^montre  sur  P^tendue,  soot  des  v£ritfe  pure- 
**  ment  hypothitiques.  Ces  v^rit^s  cependaot  n^n  sent  pas  moins  utiles,  en 
**  ^rd  aox  consequences  pratiques  qui  en  r^uitent.  11  est  aise  de  le  latre 
*<  sentir  par  une  compkraison  tirde  de  la  gCom^trie  mime.  On  connoit  dans 
<*  cette  science  des  lignes  conrbes  qui  doivent  s'approcher  continueliemant 
«(  d^ne  ligne  droite,  sans  la  rencontrer  jamais,  et  qui  n€anmoins,  6tant  ttm- 
<*  €6es  snr  le  papier,  se  confondent  sensiblement  avec  cette  ligne  droite  an 
^(  bout  d'nn  assez  petit  espace.  U  en  estde  meme  des  propositions  de  giora^- 
**trie;  eHes  soot /o /imtle  iniellectuette  des  vtritiM  phynquety  le  terme  dent 
^<  celles-ci  peuvent  approcher  aussi  pr^s  qu^on  le  dtore,  sans  jamais  y  arriver 
^*  exactement.  Mais  si  les  th^or^mes  matbimatiqnes,  nVrnt  pas  rigourense- 
"  ment  lieu  dans  la  nature,  ils  serventdn  moins  i  r^soudre,  avec  une  precision 
*'  suffisante  pour  la  pratique,  les  diffftrentes  qnestions  qu'on  pent  se  proposer 
'<  sur  P^tenduc.  Dans  Punivers  il  n'y  a  point  de  cercle  parfait;  mais  plus  nn 
«*  cercle  appracbera  de  Pitre^  plus  il  approchera  des  proprilt^s  rigoureuses  du 
'  ^<  cercle  parfait  que  la  gtom^trie  d^montre ;  et  il  pent  en  approcher  i  un 
^^  d<gr6  suflisant  pour  notre  usage.  II  en  est  de  mime  des  autres  figures  dont 
«<  la  g^omithe  ditaille  les  propriitis.  Pour  dimontrer  en  toute  rigneur,  les 
<<  v6rites  relatives  k  la  figure  des  corps,  on  est  obligi  de  supposer  dans  cette 
"  figure  une  perfection  arbitraire  qui  n^  sanroit  itre.  En  effist,  si  le  ceiele, 
**  par  dxemple,  n^est  pas  supposi  rigoureux,  il  faudra  autant  de  th^oremes  dif- 
<*  firens  sur  le  cercle  qu^oo  imagtnera  de  figures  difil&rentes  plus  ou  moins  ap- 
*<  prochantes  du  cercle  parfait ;  et  ces  figures  elles-mimes  pourroot  encore 
'*  Itre  absolumcnt  hypotbitiques,  et  n'avoir  point  de  module  existant  dans  la 
"  nature.  Les  lignes  qu*on  considere  dans  la  g^mitrie  usuelle,  ne  sont  ni 
^<  parfaitement  droites,  ni  parCsitementcourbes;  les  surfaces  ne  sont  ni  par- 
*'  faitement  planes,  ni  parfaitement  curvilignes ;  mais  il  est  nicessaire  de  les 
'^  supposer  telles,  pour  arriver  i  des  viritis  fixes  et  d^termin^es,  dont  on  puisse 
'^  faire  ensuite  ^application  plus  ou  moins  exacte  aux  lignes  et  aux  surfaces 
<'  physiques.^— »D^Alembert,  Elimens  de  Philosophie,  Article  Qiomitrit, 

Note  (I.)  p.  119. 

From  some  expressions  in  this  quotation,  it  would  seem  that  the  writer  con- 
sidered it  as  now  established  by  mathematical  demonstration,  not  only  that  a 
provision  is  made  for  maintaining  the  order  and  the  stability  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem ;  but  that,  after  certain  periods,  all  the  changes  arising  from  the  mutual 
actions  of  the  planets,  begin  again  to  be  repeated'  over  in  an  invariable  and 
eternal  round  ;— or  rather,  that  all  this  is  the  result  of  the  neceatary  properties 
of  matter  and  of  motion.  The  truth  is,  that  this  assumption  is  quite  unfounded, 
in  point  of  fact ;  and  that  the  astronomical  discovery  in  question  affords  not  the 
slightest  aaalogioal  presan^>tion  in  favour  of  a  moral  cycle  /-^even  on  the  sup- 
position, that  the  actions  of  the  human  race,  and  the  motions  of  the  globe  which 
tbey.inhabit,  were  both  equally  subjected  to  the  law  of  mechanism. 
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I  iliall  «nil  myself  of  thi8  opportiraity  to  remark  further,  tlial  aotvilkilukf' 
iofl  the  lustre  tfaroiro  hy  the  result  of  La  Grangers  inrestigfaiiodft  oo  the  meta- 
physical reasoning  of  Leibnitz  against  the  manua  emendatrix  of  Newt0D,«-4has 
reasooiog,  when  reconsider  the  vagueness  of  the  abstract  pnoeiples  oa  irbidh 
it  rests,  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  fortunate  coojecture  od  a 
subject  irhere  he  had  neither  experience  nor  analogy  for  a  guide*  The  follow- 
ifig  aignment  is  not  ill  stated  by  Voltaire ;  and,  in  my  opiaioUf  is  nuMre  ptanst- 
blethan  any  thing  alleged  a  priori  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  by  Lefb- 
aits,  ^'  II  est  trop  clair  par  rexp^rience,  que  Dieu  a  fait  des  maishiDes  poor 
**  £tre  ditruites.  Nous  sommes  Pouvrage  de  sa  sagesse ;  et  ooos  p^rissons. 
**  Poorquoi  n^en  seroil-il  pas  de  me  me  du  monde?  Leibnitz  rent  que  c*  monde 
**  soit  parfait ;  mais^si  Dieu  oe  Pa  forrn^  que  pour  durer  un  certain  terns,  eft 
*'  perfection  consiste  alors  ^  ne  durer  que  jusqu'  a  Piostant  fix£  poor  sa  disao- 
"  lutioo.**     Voltaire's  Account  of  Newton's  Philosophy. 

For  some  excellent  observations  on  these  opposite  conjectures  of  Leiboks 
and  of  Newton,  see  Edinburgh  Review,  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  80, 81. 

The  quotation  which  gave  occasion  to  the  foregoing  strictures  iodoces me  to 
add,  before  concluding  thif^  Note,  that  when  we  speak  of  La  Grtoge's  Demote 
MtraJtUm  of  \\(  Stability  of  the  Solar  System,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  understood 
iliat  he  bi^s  proved,  by  mathematical  reasoning,  that  this  system  never  wiU^ 
nor  ever  can  come  to  an  end.  The  amount  of  his  truly  sublime  disoorcu^-  is, 
that  the  system  does  noty  as  Newton  imagined,  contain  within  itself,  like  th» 
workmanship  of  mortal  hands,  the  elements  of  its  own  decay;  and  that,  thene- 
ioT^y  its  final  dissofation  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  from  the  operatioo  of  physical 
causes  subjected  to  the  calculations  of  astronomers,  but  from  llie  w'lU  oi  ibal 
Almighty  Being,  by  whose ^o^  it  was  at  first  called  into  existence*  That  thU  • 
stability  is  a  necuttury  consequence  of  the  general  laws  by  whi<^  we  find  the 
sjrstem  to  be  governed,  may,  indeed,  be  assumed  as  a  demonstratod  propoti- 
tion ;  but  it  most  always  be  remembered,  that  <Ai#  necessity  U  only  hypotheti' 
co/ or  eonddfonoi,  being  itself  dependent  oa  the  cootinoaoce  of  laws,  which 
may  at  pleasure  be  altered  or  suspended. 

The  whole  of  the  argument  in  the  text,  on  the  permanence  and  stability  of 
the  order  of  nature,  is  manifestly  to  be  understood  with  similar  restrictions^  It 
relates,  not  to  necessary,  but  to  probable  truths;  not  to  conclusions syilogisti* 
oally  deduced  from  abstract  principles,  but  toftdiire  cotUingencieSy  which  we 
are  determined  to  expect  by  a  fundamental  law  of  belief,  adapted  to  the  present 
scene  of  our  speculations  and  actions^ 

NOTE  (K.)  p.  122. 

*^  The  power  of  designating  an  individual  object  by  an  appropriate  articola- 
*'  tion,  is  a  necessary  step  in  the  formation  of  language,  bat  very  far  removed 
*'  indeed  from  its  consummation.  Without  the  use  of  general  signs,  the  speedi 
**  of  man  wonld  diifer  little  from  that  of  brutes :  and  the  transition  to  the  gene* 
'<  ral  term  from  the  name  of  the  individual  is  a  difficulty  which  remains  still  to 
*^  be  surmounted.  Condillac,  indeed,  proposes  to  sliew,  how  this  transition 
**  may  be  made  in  the  naturaf  course  of  things.  *Un  enfant  appelle  du  nom 
•*  d*arbre  le  premier  arbre  que  nous  lui  montrons.  Un  second  airiire  qu'il  voit 
**  ensuite  lui  rappelle  la  meme  id#e ;  il  lui  donne  le  m£me  nom  ;  de  m^me  iun 
'*  troisieme  i  un  quatri^me,  et  voiU  le  mot  tParbrey  donn^  dHibonl  k  un  indi- 
'*  vidu,  qui  devicnt  pojttr  lui  un  nom  de  ciasse  ou  de  genre,  une  idte  abstraite 
^*  qui  comprend  tous  les  arbres  en  general.'  In  like  manner,  Mr.  Adam  Smith, 
^*  in  his  Du»ertcUioti  on  ike  Origin  of  Langrmges^  and  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  in 
«*  his  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  endeavour  to  explain  thii 
•*  process,  by  representing  those  words  which  were  originally  used  as  the 
'*  proper  names  of  individuals,  to  be  successively  ti*ansferred  to  other  individa- 
*'  als,  until  at  length  each  of  them  became  insensibly  the  commea  npjne  of  a 
*«  multitude.  This,  however,  is  more  ingenious  than  solid.  The  name  given 
"  to  an  individual,  being  intended  exclusively  to  designate  that  indirtdual,  it« 
•*  a  direct  subversion  of  its  very  nature  and  design  to  apply  it  to  any  other  in- 
"  dividual,  known  to  be  different  from  the  former.     The  child,  it  is  true,  mt^ 
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*^  five  the  nngoe  of  father  to  ab  individaal  like  to  the  person  it  has  been  taught 
«*  to  call  by  that  name :  but  ihiB  is  from  mistake,  not  from  design  ;  from  the 
«^  coofusioQ  of  the  two  as  the  same  person,  and  not  from  a  perception  of  resem- 
*'  Uaoce  between  them  whilst  known  to  be  different.  In  truth,  they  whose 
«*  thoiigkttfare  occiipied  solely  about  individual  objects,  must  be  the  more  care- 
*^  ftil  to  distingukh  them  from  each  other ;  and  accordingly,  the  child  will 
**  meet  peren.ptoHly  retract  the  appellation  of  father,  so  soon  as  the  distinct- 
**  ness  is  obeenred.'*'  The  object  with  those  whose  terms  or  signs  refer  only  to 
^  indindiials^  most  naturally  be  to  take  care,  that  every  such  term  or'sign 
*'  shall  be  applied  to  its  appropriate  individual,  and  to  none  else.  Resemblance 
*'  can  pniduee  no  other  effect,  than  to  enforce  a  greater  caution  in  the  appli- 
**  cation  of  the  particular  names,  and  therefore  has  no  natural  tendency  to  lead 
"  the  mind  to  the  use  of  general  terms.^  Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the 
fioriptural  Doctrines  of  Atonement  and  Sacrifice.  By  William  Magee,  D.  D. 
Seaier  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin.     Vol.  II.  pp.  63,  64,  3d  edit. 

The  observations  in  pp.  132^  1 23,  &c.  of  this  volume,  (to  which  I  must  re- 
qneU  the  attention  of  my  readers  before  they  proceed  to  the  following  remarks) 
appear  to  me  to  weaken  considerably  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  as  far  as  it 
applies  to  the  ntbHance  of  the  theory  in  question.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Smith's 
iUestration,  drawn  from  the  acciderU  of  a  child's  calling  a  stranger  by  the  name 
dftUherj  1  readily  acknowledge  that  it  was  unluckily  chosen ;  and  I  perfectly 
aaseot  to  the  strictures  bestowed  on  it  by  Dr.  Magee.  In  consequence  of  the 
fajibiival  intercourse  which  this  domestic  relation  naturally  keeps  up  between 
the  partiesi,  the  mUtake  of  the  child  (as  Dr.  Magee  very  properly  calls  it)  must, 
of  course,  be  immediately  corrected ;  and  therefore,  the  example  is  of  no  use 
whatever  in  confirming  the  conclusion  it  is  brought  to  support.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that,  upon  this  occasion,  Mr.  Smith  should  not  only  have  appealed  to  a 
period  of  infancy,  when  the  notions  of  similarity  and  of  identity,  cannot  fail  to 
be  wmietimet  one  and  the  same ;  lint  should  have  assumed,  as  a  general  fact, 
aa  aoeidental  occurrence  which,  if  it  ever  has  happened,  may  be  justly  re- 
garded as  an  exception  to  the  usual  history  of  the  species.  While  yet  on  the 
bivast,  achildis  able  to  distinguish  with  the  utmost  quickness  and  accuracy, 
between  the  face  of  an  acquaintance  and  that  of  a  stranger ;  and,  when  it  is  so 
&r  advanced,  as  to  begin  to  utter  articulate  sounds^  any  tendency  to  transfer 
or  to  generalise  the  words  mother  or  nurse  seems  scarcely  conceivable.  We 
are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  first  attempts  towards  speech  are  coeval  with  the 
study  of  language ;  whereas  the  fact  manifestly  is,  that  these  attempts  are  only 
tbe  consequences  of  the  progress  previously  and  silently  made  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  words.  Long  before  this  time»  many  of  the  logical  difficulties  which 
appear  so  puszUng  to  the  speculative  gvimmarian,  have  been  completely  sur- 
inottoted.t 

But  although  this  particular  example  has  been  ill  chosen,  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow  that  the  author^s  theory  is  altogetlier  unfounded.  Whoever  has 
paid  any  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  the  infant  mind,  must  be  satisfied  of  its 
■tioiig  bias,  in  the  first  developement  of  the  intellectual  powers,  to  apply  to  si- 

e  The«e  remttrku  hare  «  pailicnlRf  reference  to  the  followjng  sentence  in  Mr.  Smith *g 
Dit«crtatioo :  **  A  chi^d  that  it  ju«t  learning  to  apeak,  calls  every  person  who  comei  to  the 
hmm**  ill  jmpa  or  iti  mama  ;  and  \hw  liesiowi  upon  the  whole  ppeciei  those  names  which  it 
had  Seen  taught  to  apply  lo  two  mdi«  id-iHU. 

t  Ttie  {general  fact  with  renpert  lo  chi'd^en,  assumed  by  Mr.  Smith  in  the  foreeoiug  note, 
itSMie<i  still  more  strongly  by  Aristotle.  Both  of  the«e  philo»nph«»i»  hHve,  I  «u*r<*«*',  trust- 
ed iixite,  \i\  (hf  in»tarr«>,  o  theory  than  to  obeerration.  Km  r«  w«i^i«ra  /u.f  »  w^ivrei 

wf^my$iV99  tr«vr«s$  rav$  e»/^««»  w«rf^«C*  »«f /u.«rf /si$,  r«$  yvyeix^f 

i^rtp49  it  iffi^tt  T$VTtf9  inurtftfrn  <*  Acpueriquoqoeprfmumomnetvirosap* 
melai"  p>io  «,  fi  .■  •  ••^  niuliHre^yUiaires  :  poslea  vcro  discernuni  horum  utrumqiie.*'  (Aritt. 
Wti.  AiHC.  Lib  I.C»p.  i) 

Tbis  passage  (which  1  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  quoted  by  any  former  writer)  does 

hoaour  to  Aitstotle's  acutene<F.    The  fact,  indeed,  asserted  in  it,  is  more  than  qoestiona- 

I  ble  ;  but,  Admitilof?  the  fact  to  be  true,  it  mast  be  owned  thai  Aristotle  has  view«d  it  m  a 

Jiister  light  than  Mr.  Smith  ;^not  es  an  insiance  of  any  disposition  to  ceQ.tralise  proper 

nanesj  but  merety  of  tmperlect  and  undislinguishlng  perception. 
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nilar  olijecU  a  oomnoo  name,  without  erer  fhuMog  of  ooBfonadias:  then  to- 
gether.— Nor  4k)et  this  hold  merely  with  respect  to^inukur  obfeeU  ;  it  hoUe  al- 
so (and  at  a  surprisiog^lj  early  period  of  ltfe)twith  retpeoC  to  aimilar  rriMuis, 
A  child  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  ooostaiit  atteotioiM  andcaneaset  eftts 
mother,  when  it  sees  aaotber  child  in  the  arms  of  its  hukk,  wiii  natmalfy  and 
infallibly  call  the  aarae  the  child's  mother.  In  this  festanoe^  asio  ourobeflen 
others,  its  error  arises  from  generalizing  too  hastily  ;•— -the  distinction  between 
the  meanings  of  the  two  relative' words  Mother  and  Nnrse  betog  too  caea^ex 
to  be  compreheoded,  till  the  power  of  ohservaAion  begins  to  be  ezevciaad  with 
some  degree  of  attention  and  accuracy.  This  dispositioo,  hewerer,  to  ixwrnin 
names  from  one  thing  to  another,  the  dirersity  of  which  is  obrioas  ema  to 
sense,  certainly  a  fiords  ao  ineonsiderable  an  argument  inlhvonr  of  the  < 
disputed  by  Dr.  Magee* 

It  is  indeed,  wonderful,  bow  readily  chiidrea  transfer  or  genenline  the  a 
of  the  moleraoi  reloHan  [UuU  which  of  all  others  must  neoessacily  impreas  i 
minds  most  strongly)  not  only  in  the  case  of  their  own  species,  but  of  the  i 
animals ;  applyirig  with  little  or  no  aid  from  instruction,  the  wmAmotker  to 
the  hen,  the  sheep,  or  tbe  cow,  whom  they  see  employed  in  nurturing  and  ^le- 
rishing  their  young. 

To  myself,  I  own,  it  appeaiu,  that  the  theory  of  CondiUac  and  Smith  tm  this 
point,  is  confirmed  by  erery  thing  1  have  been  able  to  observe  of  ehildran. — 
£ven  generic  terms  will  be  found,  on  examination,  if  I  be  not  much  deeeived, 
to  be  originaUy  understood  by  them  merely  ^proper  namet/  io  to  mmdi  that 
the  notions  annexed  by  an  infant  to  the  wmrds  denoting  the  different  artielBS  of 
its  nursery-furniture,  or  the  little  toys  collected  for  its  amusemenU  are  in  its 
conceptions,  as  individttally  and  exclusively  appropriated,  as  the  nasMs  of  Us 
father,  mother,  or  nurse.  If  this  observation  be  well  iboaded,  the  same  gra- 
dual conversion  of  proper  names  into  appelfaitives,  which  Mr.  Smith  suppaaes 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  formation  of  a  laugaage,  is  exemplified  in  tbe  histo- 
ry of  every  infant  while  learning  to  interpret  its  mother  tongue.  Tbe  case  is 
nearly  the  same  with  the  peasant,  who  has  never  seen  but  ona  town,  one  lake, 
or  one  river.  All  of  these  appellatives  are  to  his  ear  ju'ecisely  e4}uivaleBt  to  so 
many  proper  names. 

"  Qvo  (#,  Moeri,  (icdn  ?  Ar,  quo  vis  dueit,  ht  Urbtm  r" 

That  resemblance  is  one  of  our  most  powerful  associating  principles,  vill 
not  be  disputed ;  and  that,  eren  in  tbe  maturity  of  our  reasoii»  we  have  a  na- 
tural disposition  to  generalize  the  meaning  of  signs,  in  consequence  of  apf^ra* 
bended  simifairities,  both  of  tkmgt  aad  of  rs/o/ton«,  is  equally  certain.  Why 
then  should  it  be  apprehended,  that  Vbere  is  any  peculiar  mystery  connected 
with  this  step  in  the  commencement  of  the  progress,  when  it  seems  to  adifrit  of 
an  explanation  so  satisfactory,  from  a  law  of  tbe  hunnm  miad,  NMinplified 
daily  in  facb  falling  within  the  circle  of  our  own  expwience  ? 

Note  (L.)  page  134. 

"  Aristotle's  rules  are  illustrated,  or  rather,  in  my  opinion,  jjw^te/y  rfarifcr 
**  encd,  by  putting  letters  of  the  alphabet  for  the  several  terms.*'  Keidf's  Ana- 
lysis of  Aristotle's  Logic. 

On  this  remark  ibe  following  criticism  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Gillies. 

»<  In  the  first  Analytics,  Aristotle  shews,  what  is  that  arrangement  of  terms  in 
*<  each  proposition,  and  that  arrangement  of  propositions  in  each  syllogism, 
•<  which  constitutes  a  necessary  connexion  between  the  premises  and  theaon- 
<«  elusion.  When  this  connexion  takes  phtee,  the  syllogism  ia  perfect  in  pekit 
«<  of  form ;  and  when  the  form  is  perfect,  tbe  conclusion  necessarily  fcdlowa 
«<  from  the  premises,  whatever  be  tbe,  signification  of  tbe  terms  of  wbioh  Ibey 
«  are  composed.  These  terms,  therefore,  he  crommonly  expresses  by  tbe  let- 
"  ters  of  the  alphabet,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  ottr  assent  to  the  con- 
**  elusion  results,  not  from  comparing  the  things  signified,  but  merely  from 
"  considering  the  relation  which  the  signs  (whether  wtwda  or  letters)  beu: 
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*«  toMch  ot1i«r.  Dwie,  th«reft>re,  totally  mitcoiieetTe  the  oieaning^  of  Aris* 
*«  totle's  lo|pc,  who  thiok  tbat  by  ^roployiiigr  letters  instead  of  words,  be  bas 
'<  darkened  tbe  subject ;  since  the  more  abstract  and  general  bis  aigfns  are, 
*^  tbej  mtiBt  be  the  better  adapted  to  shev,  that  the  inference  results  from  con- 
*«  sideling  them  alone,  without  at  all  regarding  tbe  things  which  they  signify. >^ 

With  the  doctrine  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  extract  I  entirely  agree. 
It  eoimndes  indeed  remarkably  with  a  passage  in  the  former  volume  of  this 
work,  where  I  hare  shewn,  at  some  length,  that  our  assent  to  the  conclusion  of 
a  legitimate  syllogism  results,  not  from  comparing  the  things  signified,  but 
mer^y  from  considering  the  relations  of  the  signs ;  and  consequentiy,  that  let* 
tors  of  the- alphabet  might  be  substituted  instead  of  verbal  terms,  without  im* 
pairing  the  force  of  tbe  argument.  The  observation  appears  to  myself  of  con* 
siderable  importance,  when  connected  with  the  fundamental  question  lAeredis- 
oossed,  oenceming  tbe  use  of  kmguage  as  an  instrument  of  thought ;  but,  I  own» 
I  ajm  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  it  should  have  been  supposed  to  bear  on  the  pre- 
sant  subject.  The  only  point  at  issue  between  Dr.  Gillies  and  Dr,  JReid  is, 
whether  the  use  of  letters  instead  of  words  be,  or  be  not,  a  useful  expedient  for 
iaoflitating  the  study  of  logic  «  and  upon  this,  I  apprehend,  there  can  scarcely 
exist  a  diversity  of  opinion.  No  instance,  I  will  venture  to  ai&nn,  ever  occur- 
red of  any  besit^km  in  tbe  mind  'of  tbe  merest  novice  about  the  conclusiveness 
of  a  legitimate  syllogism,  when  illustrated  by  an  example ;  but  how  difficult  to 
exptein  to  a  peiaon  idtogetber  nnaecustomed  to  scholastic  abstractions,  the^im-' 
port  and  cogency  of  those  symbolical  demonstrations  by  which  Aristotle  has 
attempted  to  fortify  the  syllogistic  theory  ! 

Tbe  partiality  of  Dr.  Gillies  for  this  technical  device  bas  probably  arisen^  in 
part,  from  his  supposing  it  to  bear  a  much  closer  analogy  than  it  does,  in  fkct, 
to  the  algebeaioal  art.  Another  very  learned  writer  has  proceeded  on  the  same 
idea,  and  he  observes,  that  '*  it  sbduld  eeoommend  the  study  of  logic  to  mathe* 
^*  inatieians,  that,  in  order  to  make  bis  demomtraiUms  univenal,  Aristotle  uses 
*'  letters  as  universal  characters,  standing  for  all  kinds  of  terms  or  proposi- 
tians.^*f  It  would  be  an  idle  waste  of  words  to  shew,  how  very  slight  this  ana- 
'  logy  is,  and  how  totally  inapplicable  to  tbe  question  before  us ;— amounting  to 
little  more  than  this,  that,  in  both  cases,  the  alphabet  happens  to  be  employed 
as  a  solistitute  for  common  language.  An  analogy,  much  more  in  point,  may  be 
traced  in  the  practice  of  designating  by  letters  the  different  parties  in  a  hypo- 
thetical law-suit  ;•— a  practice  attended  with  no  inconvenience,  where  these 
symbofe  only  supply  tbe  place  of  proper  names ;  but  which  would  at  once  con- 
vert the  simplest  case  into  an  aenigma,  if  they  were  to  be  employed  (as  they  are 
by  Aristotle)  to  denote,  not  merely  indivklual  existences,  but  the  relations  of 
general  ideas. 

While  Dr.  Gillies  bas  thus  exerted  his  ingenuity  in  defending  the  use  made 
by  Aristotle  of  letters  instead  of  words,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  he  has  said 
nothing  about  the  motives  which  induced  that  philosopher,  in  disproving  the 
illegitimate  modes,  to  content  himself  with  general  references  to  au^h  words  as 
bomtmf  habUue^  prudenHa^  upon  which  the  student  is  left  to  his  own  judgment, 
in  ringing  the  various  changes  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  the  theory.  A 
more  effectual  contrivance  could  not  easily  have  been  thought  of,  ftir  perplex- 
ing a  subject,  level,  in  itself,  to  the  meanest  capacity.  In  this  respect,  it  an- 
swers the  intended  purpose  still  better  than  bis  alphabetical/brmv/g. 

Note  (M.)  p.  153. 

As  instances  of  what  are  called  by  logicians  y*a//acta«  tii  dieUone^  a  modem 
writer  mentions  tbe  mistakes  which  may  arise  irom  confounding  *'  liber  Bac- 
<<  chos,  el  hiber  a  servilote ;  liber  codex,  et  liber  cortex ;  crevi  4  cemo,  et  crevi 

•  AnalyMS  of  Ar'MolU't  Specttlotive  Wo<  ki,  br.  by  Dr.  G«lii«s,  Vol.  1.  p.  89,  Sd  edit. 
From  a  iiuie  st  !be  fooi  ol'tbe  ptise  ii  appcsrS|  that  Ibe  remaikijust  quoted  from  Beid 
gave  occasion  to  tli^  above  ttricluiM. 

i  Aacieol  Afetsphysicff,  Vol.  HI.  p.  51  of  lbs  prefsct. 
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«<  k  cre«oo ;  Ufradw  partictfrium  ab  infringe  et:  tw/fTcfttyComp— itiiM  ab  «*  ef 
^^fradm^  sensn  plane  ooDtrario.'^  He  inenticnis  also  the  daager  cicaaknoding 
the  literal  with  the  fi^ratire  sense  of  a  w/onU  as  vti^pet  wbee  appUedioA 
quadruped,  and  to  a  man  tooted  foreUDDUig.-- **  Sic  siquis  ai^at  (he  adds  foe  tiie 
<«  sake  of  illustration)  HeUam  iairare^  quia  iieiia  qin&dam.Cams^tieilhtr^  facile 
^*  lespondebitur  captioso  arf^mento,  dntinguendo  varioa  sensBsejiMdein  ^mrk^ 
<*  indeque  ostendendo  syllogisim  quatuor  terminos  (si  seoMim  speotes^  sbi  tres 
saltern  sodo  oompareot.*'  « 

To  exemplify  the  faUueia  acceniut,  the  same  writer  warns  as  afaiDst  oob- 
founding  horhu  and  orUu ;  hara  and  ara ;  fHohan  adjectirmn*  and  mahim  pro 
porno ;  cermu  and serms  ;ximciUum  and  consiliuni,  kc.  Uc.  The  ramedy  against 
such  fallacies,  he  gravely  tells  as,  is  to  distinguish  the  words  thos  identified,  so 
as  to  shew  that  the  syUogism  consists  of  more  than  three  terms.  «« Solrmtor 
*'  distiflguendo  eaquae  eonfundnntwr,  indeqne  monstraado  pluralitatem  team* 
*^  norom.^  He  acknowledges,  howerer*  that  fallacieeof  this  sort  ate  not  like* 
ly  to  impose  on  a  skilful  logician^  '*  8ed  orassiores  sunt  hae  fiJIactae  qaam  ut 
perito  itnponant** 

I  hare  purposely  quoted  these  remarks,  not  fpom  a  mere  scdioohnaB,  bat 
from  an  author  justly  distinguished  both  by  science  and  leanungv  Dn  Wallia 
of  Oxford.  They  are  ^en,  too,  from  a  treatise  written  with  the  express  view 
of  adapting  the  logic  oomnionly  taught  in  our  nnirersities  to  the  oidjaary  han- 
ness  of  life ;  having  a  formal  dedication  prefixed  to  it,  to  the  royal  SoMCy  of 
London,  then  recently  instituted.  The  subject  is  ike  same  with  that  oi  the 
third  Book  of  Locke's  Essay,  retattng  to  the  abwe  afwor4§;  and  the  iaCBrrei 
between  the  two  publications  was  only  two  years.  Yet  how  immense  the  space 
by  which  they  are  separated  in  the  history  of  the  Human  Mind  I 

The  concluding  paragraph,  however,  of  this  very  peurileefaapterea  sopliims, 
bears  marks  of  a  mind  fitted  for  higher  oodertakings.  I  cannot  deny  myself 
the  pleasure  of  transcribing  it,  and  of  pointing  it  oat  to  those  who  may  hereaf- 
ter speculate  upon  the  theory  of  wit,  as' not  unworthy  of  their  attention. 

*<  Interim  hie  monendum  doco ;  quod  h9»/aliaciae  ntcunqne  jostam  argu- 
»<  menti  vim  non  habeant,  apprime  tamen  commodao  sunt  ad  id  omne  quod 
<<  ingeniontm  vulgo  diolmus  :  Ut  sunt  joci,  ftHsetiae,  dicteria,  scommata,  sar- 
<*  casmi,  retorsiones  lepidae,  fwU,  raillery  repmHee.J  Quippe  hoc  omne  fun- 
«<  dari  solet  in  hujusmodi  fallaciarum  aliqua.  Nonnomqaam  allusio  fit  ad  ver« 
«*  borum  sonos ;  nunc  ad  ambiguam  vocum  signfficationem ;  nnno  ad  dubiam 
<*  syntaxio ;  nunc  proverbialiter  dici  sdita  aoeommodaatur  sensn  piopiio,  aut 
('  vice  versa :  nunc  aliud  aperte  dicitur,  aliud  clam  insinnaUir ;  saltern  obUque 
'<  insinuatur,  quod  non  erat  directo  dioendum ;  nunc  verba  contrario  sensu 
fc(  captantur,  et  retorquentur ;  nunc  verisimiie  insinuatur  ut  vemra,  aaUem  ut 
ii  sospectum ;  nunc  de  uno  dicitur,  quod,  mutate  nomine,  de  alio  intelleetnm 
*^  vellent ;  nunc  ironice  landando  vituperant ;  nunc  objebta  spicala  respondent 
*^  do  declinantur,  aut  etiam  (obliquata)  alio  diriguntnr,  forte  sic  ut  auctorem 
'*  feriant ;  et  fere  semper  ex  ambigno  luditur.  Quae  quidem  faUaciaram  lor- 
'«  roulae,  si  frigieae  sint  crassaeque,  ridentur ;  si  subtiUoras,  arrident :  si  acutae, 
'(  (ilillant;  siaculeatae,  pungent." 

Note  (N.)  page  163, 

In  the  first  volume  of  these  Elements,  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  ori- 
gin of  that  bias  of  the  imagination,  which  has  led  men,  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
to  consider  physical  causes  and  effects  as  a  series  of  successive  events  necessa- 
rily connected  together,  like  the  links  of  a  metallic  chain.  (See  Chap.  i.  Sect. 
%.)  So  very  strong  is  this  bias,  that,  even  in  the  present  times,  some  of  the 
most  sagacious  and  cautions  of  Bacon's  followers  occasionally  shew  a  disposi- 
tion to  relapse  into  the  fig^urative  language  of  the  multitude.  <*  The  chain  of 
"  natural  causes  (says  Dr.  Reid)  has,  not  unfitly,  been  compared  to  a  chain 
«*  hangmg  down  from  heaven ;  A  link  that  is  discovered  supports  the  links 
"  below  it,^but  it  must  itself  be  supported;  and  that  which  supports  it  must  be 
"  supported,  until  we  come  to  the  first  link,  which  is  supported  by  the  thnme  of 
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^  the  Almi^ty.^  (Essays  on  the  InteHectoal  Powers,  p  1 15.  4to  ed.)  It  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  approbation  here  bestowed  on  the  above  siinilitude, 
iKTith  the  excel  (eat  and  profound  remarks  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect* 
which  occur  in  other  parts  of  Dr.  Reid's  works.  (See  Essajs  on  the  Active 
Powers,  p.  44,  and  pp.  286,  287, 288,  4to  ed.) 

Mr.  Madanrin,  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  bis  account  of  Newton's  Dis- 
coveries, has  still  more  explicitly  lent  the  sanction  of  bis  name  to  this  idea  of  a 
chain  of  second  causes.  *^  As  we  cannot  but  conceive  the  universe  as  depeid- 
M  ing  on  the  first  cause  and  chief  mo  ver»  whom  it  would  be  absurd,  not  to  say  im- 
**  pious,  to  exclude  from  acting  in  it ;  so  we  have  some  hints  of  the  manner  in 
^  which  he  operates  in  nature,  from  the  laws  which  we  find  established  in  it 
*^  Though  he  is  the  source  of  all  efficacy,  yet  we  find  that  place  is  left  for  iecond 
^  causes;  to  aot  in  subordination  to  him ;  and  mechanism  has  its  share  in  carrying 
**  on  the  gfreat  scheme  of  nature.  The  establishing  the  equality  of  action  and 
^<  reaction,  even  in  those  powers  which  seem  to  surpass  mechanism,  and  to  be 
<«  more  immediately  derived  from  him,  seems  to  be  an  indication  that  those  pow- 
**  ers,  while  they  derive  their  efficacy  from  him,  are,  however,  in  a  certain  de- 
*«  gree,  circumseribed  and  related  in  their  operations  by  mechanical  princi- 
'<  pies ;  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  mere  immediate  wilUwne  of 
*«  Ais,  (as  they  are  often  represented,)  but  rather  as  instruments  made  by.  him, 
M  to  perform  the  purposes  for  which  he  intended  them.  If,  for  example,  the 
*'*•  most  noble  phenomena  in  nature  be  produced  by  a  rare  elastic  cUherial  me- 
**dwm,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  conjectured,  the  whole  efficacy  of  this  medium  ' 
•'must  be  resolved  into  his  power  and  will  who  is  the  supreme  cause.  This, 
*^  however,  does^iot  hinder,  but  that  the  same  medium  may  be  subject  to  the 
**  like  laws  as  other  elastic  fluids,  in  its  actions  and  vibrations ;  and  that,  if  its 
**  nature  were  better  known  to  us,  we  might  make  curious  and  useful  discove- 
^«  ries  conceniing  its  effects,  from  these  laws.  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  this  con- 
«' jecture  no  way  derogates  from  the  government  and  influences  of  the  Deity ; 
^*  while  it  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  pursue  our  inquiries  concerning  the  nature 
<«and  operations  of«6ueh  a  medium :  Whereas  they  who  hastily  resolve  these 
«.« fowers  into  immediate  voUiAons  of  the  Supreme  Cause^  tpithotU  admitting  ansf 
**  intermediate  inslntments^  pui  an  end  to  our  inquiries  at  once  ;  and  deprive  us 
«« of  vfhai  is  probably  the  most  sublime  part  of  philosophy  ^  by  representing  it  as 
*^  imaginary  and  fictitious,^ 

On  the  merits  of  this  passage,  considered  in  relation  to  the  evidences  of  na- 
tural religion,  I  do  not  mean  to  offer  any  remarks  here.  Some  acute  strictures 
upon  it  in  this  point  of  view  (but  expressed  with  a  most  unbecoming  and  offen- 
sive petulance)  may  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  Baxter's  Inquiry  into  the 
Human  Soul.— It  is  with  the  logical  proposition  alone,  stated  in  the  conclud- 
ing sentence,  that  we  are  concerned  at  present  and  this  (although  Baxter  has 
passed  it  over  without  any  animadversion)  appears  to  me  highly  exceptionable ; 
proceeding  on  a  very  inaccurate,  or  rather  totally  erroneous  conception  of  the 
object  and  aim  of  physical  science.  From  the  sequel  of  the  section  to  which 
this  note  refers,  (jMsrticularly  from  pages  233,  234,^5,  2»6,)  I  trust  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  supposing  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  to  be  produced  by  the 
immediate  volitions  of  the  Supreme  Cause,  the  business  of  natural  philosophers 
would  be  precisely  the  same  as  upon  the  hypothesis  adopted  b}  Macburin  :  the 
investigation  of  the  necessary  connexions  linking  together  physical  causes  and 
effects  (if  any  such  necessary  connexions  do  exist)  being  confessedly  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties ;  and,  of  consequence,  our  mostsuccessAil  re- 
searches terminating  in  the  discovery  of  some  general  law,  or  in  the  farther 
generalization  and  simplification  of  laws  already  known.  In  this  intellectual 
process  there  is  no  more  reason  to  apprehend  that  any  limit  is  fixed  to  opr  in- 
quiries, than  that  the  future  prd|^ress  of  geometry  should  be  stopped  by  the 
discovery  of  some  one  truth  comprising  the  whole  science  in  a  single  theorem. 

Nor  do  I  apprehend  that  the  theory  which  excludes  from  the  miverwmeehan. 
ism  (strictly  So  called)  tends,  in  the  smallest  degree,  to  detract  from  its  beauty 
and  grandeur ;  notwithstanding  the  popular  and  much  admired  argument  of 
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Mr.  Bojlfl  in  support  of  this  idos.  **M  h  more  reeommeDds  (he  i^mt^ma} 
*<  the  skill  of  an  en^oeer  to  contriTe  an  elaborate  engine,  so  as  tbat  there  need 
*<  nothing  to  reach  hit  ends  in  it,  but  the  cootriTance  of  parts  void  of  nnder- 
<*  standing ;  that  if  it  were  necessary  that,  ever  and  anon,  a  discreet  serrstti 
**  should  be  employed  to  concur  notably  to  the  operations  of  this  or  tbat  part,oi 
«^  to  hinder  the  engine  from  being  out  of  order ;  so  it  more  sets  off  the  wisdom 
*<  of  God,  in  the  fabric  of  the  universe,  that  he  can  make  so  vast  a  machine 
«i  perform  all  those  many  things  which  certain  laws  xif  motion,  and  upheld  by 
*^  bis  ordinary  and  general  concourse ;  than  if  be  employed,  from  time  to  tkne, 
*<  an  intelligent  overseer  to  regulate  and  control  the  motion  of  the  parts.***—- 
*<  What  may  be  the  opinions  of  others  (says  Lord  Karnes,  after  quoting  the  f<»«- 
*^  going  passage)  f  cannot  say  ;  but  to  me  this  argument  is  perfectly  oonolusire. 
M  Coosidehng  this  universeas a  great  machine,  the  workmanship ef  an intelli- 
^'  gent  canse^  I  cannot  avoid  thinking  it  the  more  complete,  the  less  mendini^ 
*.*  or  interposition  it  requires.  The  perfection  of  every  piece  of  workmanship, 
*'f  human  and  divine,  consists  in  its  answering  the  designed  purpose,  without 
^  bestowing  further  labour  upon  it.**  I-— To  myself,  I  must  confess,  Mr.  Boyle's 
aigument  appears  altogether  unworthy  of  its  author.  The  avowed  use  of  a 
machine  is  to  save  labcrar;  and  therefore,  the  less  frequently  the  inlerpoaition 
of  the  artist  is  necessary,  the  more  completely  does  the  machine  accomplish  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  made.  These  ideas  surely  do  not  apply  to  the  works 
of  the  Almighty.  The  multiplicity  of  his  operations  neither  distracts  his  atten- 
tion, nor  exhausts  his  power;  nor  can  we,  without  an  obrions  inconsistency  in- 
the  very  terms  of  the  propositioD,  so|^iose  him  reduced  te  the  necessity  qf  eco- 
nomising, by  means  of  mechanism,  the  resources  of  Omnipoieikce.} 

My  object  in  these  observations  (I  think  it  proper  once  more  to  remfaad  my 
readers)  is  not  to  prejudge  the  metaphysical  question  between  Maclauhn  and 
Baxter;  but  merely  to  establish  the  two  following  propositions.  1.  That  this 
question  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  the  in- 
ductive logic ;  these  principles  neither  aflkming  nor  denying  the  existence  of 
necessary  connexions  between  physical  causes  and  effects,  but  only  asserting, 
that  such  connexions,  if  they  do  exist,  are  not  objects  of  human  knowledge. 
$.  That  no  presumption  in  favour  of  their  existence  is  afforded  by  Mr.  Boyle^ 
similitude ;  the  reasoning  founded  on  the  supposed  analogy  between  the  uni- 
vene  and  a  machine,  being  manifestly  inapplicable  where  the  jxw^  as  well  as 
the  gkillof  the  Contriver  is  admitted  to  be  infinite.— If  the  remarks  offered  on 
these  poinU  be  well  founded,  they  may  serve,  at  the  same  time,  to  shew,  that 
the  attempt  made  in  the  text,  to  illustrate  some  abstract  topics  connected  with 
the  received  Rules  of  Philosophizing  was  not  altogether  superfluous. 

The  metaphysical  doctrine  maintained  by  Baxter  in  opposition  to  Madanrin, 
seems  to  coinoide  nearly  with  Malebranohe^  Theory  of  OccanomU  Cknuet,  as 
well  as  with  the  theology  of  the  old  Orphic  verses  quoted  in  the  7th  chapter  of 
Aristotle's  Treatise  de  Mundo.-^A  very  striking  resemblance  is  obserrable  be- 
tween these  verses,  and  the  Hymn  to  Narrayna  or  the  Spirit  of  God,  translated 
by  Sir  William  Jones  from  the  writings  of  ancient  Hindu  PoeU.f 

*  loqairy  into  ths  vulgfir  notion  of  Nuture. 

i  Orih«  laws  of  Motion.  Published  w  the  Firft  Voluins«»f  the  PbyticttI  and  Literary 
Emay^,  read  before  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Society,  (1754.) 

i  A  comparixon  flilt  more  ahi^urd  than  that  of  Mr.  Boyfe  occurs  ir  (hp6th  Chapter  of 
Ari»toik*i  bo<  k  (if  Mtavh  ;  where  he  represenla  it  as  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  So- 
peme  B**!!!?  mvr§vf'yH9  «iJr«»T«,-*^  to  pot  his  own  hand  to  every  thing  ;"  a  »uppo* 
•itioo,  according  to  him,  '*  m  •'  h  ni<j»e  omniiable  to  the  divine  majesty,  than  to  conceive  a 
gre  t  monarch  like  Xerrei  taking  upon  himxeli  the  actlial  execution  of  all  his  own  decrees.*' 

$  The  same  opinion  is^irplicitly  avowed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  a  zealous  partinm  of  the  Etperr- 
mental  Philosophy,  and  one  o|  the  ableit  logician*  that  the  Newtonian  School  has  hitherto 
produced.     '[  The  course  o(  nature,  truly  nnd  properly  speaking,  if  nolhiii|^  but  the  wii^  of 

God,  prodttring  certain  tffrcu  in  a  continued,  rtgvlar,  constant  and  uniform " 

(Ciarke's  Works,  Vol.  11.  p.  6W.  Fo'f.  edit.) 
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Alibouflffa  Dr.  Reid  was  plainly  led  into  this  train  of  thinking  by  Mr.  Hume, 
the  aame  doctrine,  with  respect  to  the  relations  of  ooum,  and  ^ecl,  (considered 
as  the  object  of  physical  science^}  is  to  be  found  in  many  English  writers  of  a 
far  earlier  date.— Of  this  assertion  I  have  prodnced  various  proofs  in  my  first 
Volume,  from  Hobbes,  Barrow,  Berkeley,  and  others,  to  whose  speculations  oii 
this  head  Dr.  Keid  does  not  seem  to  have  paid  any  attention.  To  these  quotas 
tions  I  b^  leave  to  add  the  following,  from  a  book,  of  which  the  third  editioa 
was  published  in  1737. 

*'  Here  it  is  worth  observing,  that  all  the  real  true  knowledge  we  have  of  na- 
'*  ture  is  entirely  e^cpenmenUU ;  in  so  much,  that  how  strange  soever  the  asser>> 
**  tioB  seems,  we  may  lay  this  down  as  the  first  fundamental  unerring  rule  m 
*<  physics,  thai  it  Unotwiitkm the  compoMtqf  human undentandrng^  to  anign a 
'<  purely  epeeuiatioe  reaeon  /or  any  one  phenomenon  in  naiure  ;  as  why  grass  is 
*'  green,  or  snow  is  white ;  why  fire  burns,  or  cold  congeals.  By  a  epeatiaiiee 
'^  reoiony  I  mean  assigning  an  immediate  efficient  came  apriori,  together  with 
**  the  manner  of  its  operation,  for  any  effect  whatsoever  purely  natural.  We 
**  find,  indeed,  by  observation  and  experience,  that  such  and  such  effects  cure 
**  produced;  but  when  we  attempt  to  think  of  the  reason  whyy  and  the  manner 
*'  how  the  causes  work  those  effects,  then  we  are  at  a  stand,  and  all  our  rea- 
*'  soning  ia  precarious,  or  at  best  but  probable  conjecture. 

*'  U  any  man  is  surprised  at  this,  let  him  instance,  in  some  speculative  reasoa 
«  lie  can  give  for  any  natural  phenomenon ;  and  how  plausible  soever  it  ap- 
«<  pears  to  him  at  first,  he  will,  upon  weighing  it  thoroughly,  find  it  at  last  r»- 
<'  solved  into  nothing  more  than  mere  observation  and  experiment,  and  will 
**  perceive  that  these  expressions  generally  used  to  describe  the  cause  or  ma»> 
ner  of  the  productions  of  ni|ture,  do  really  signify  nothing  more  than  the  effect*.^ 
<*  The  Procedure,  Extents,  and  Limits  of  Human  Understanding.'*  Ascribed 
to  Dr.  Peter  Brown,  Bishop  of  Cork.    (London,  1737.  3d  ed.) 

For  the  fbllowiog  very  curious  extracts,  (together  with  many  others  of  a  si* 
milar  import,  both  from  English  and  from  foreign  writers,)  I  am  indebted  to  a 
learned  correspondent,  William  Dickson,  LL.  D.  a  gentleman  well  known  by 
his  able  and  meritorious  exertions  fi>r  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

«(  Confidence  of  trt^ncs  is  one  great  reason  we  miss  it ;  for  on  this  account, 
"  presuming  we  have  it  every  where,  we  seek  it  not  where,  it  is ;  and  tber*- 
*<  lore  fall  short  of  the  object  of  our  inquiry.  Now,  to  give  further  check  to 
''*  doffmoHccU  pretensions,  and  to  discover  the  vanity  of  assuming  ignorance, 
**  we'll  make  a  short  inquiry,  whether  there  be  any  such  thing  as  tcienee  in  the 
*<  sense  of  its  assertors.  In  their  notion,  then,  it  is  the  knowledge  of  thinge 
*^  in  their  tme^  immediate  neceuary  caueee :  Upon  this  I'll  advance  the  follow* 
M  ing  observations. 

'<  1 .  All  knowledge  of  causes  is  deductive ;  for  we  know  none  by  simple  in- 
«<  tuition,  but  through  the  mediation  of  their  effects.  So  that  we  cannot  oon- 
«  dude  any  thing  to  be  the  cause  of  another,  but  from  its  continually  accom- 
<*  panying  it ;  for  the  causality  itself  is  insensible.  But  now  to  argue  from  a. 
((  concomitanoy  to  a  causality  is  not  infallibly  conclusive ;  yea,  in  thia  way 
*<  lies  notorious  delusion,  &c.  Sic.  kc.  ^ 

«•  3.  We  hold  no  demonetration  in  the  notion  of  the  dogmatilvbut  where  the 
*•  €K>ntrary  is  impossible  :**  Uc>  &c.  {Scepn  Scientijica :  or  ConfessH  Ignorance 
the  Way  to  Science ;  in  an  Essay  of  the  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing  and  Confi- 
dent Opinion ;  with  a  reply  to  the  Exceptions  of  the  learned  TVumae  JiUnue.* 
By  Joseph  Glanvill,  M.  A.  London,  1665.  Dedicated  to  the  Royal  Society.) 

<^  Catualitici  are  first  found  out  by  concomitancy^  as  I  intimated.  And  ouir 
*<  experience  of  the  dependence  of  one,  and  independence  of  the  other,  shews 
««  which  is  the  effect,  and  which  the  cause.  Definitions  cannot  discover  caus- 
**  alities,  for  they  are  formed  after  the  causality  is  known.    So  that,  in  our  a«- 

•  Or  l^hUe,  a  Roman  pf*t,  suthor  of  a  irseiiis  teiilled  Sebrif  iiee  Sotftieuii  SofUcOf 
r«M  a  jure  DnptOetie^  gtxlutie,  fSsi.Biog.  Dietioo.; 
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*«  lbof*t  msUQce,  a  mao  cannot  know  heat  to  be  the  atoms  of  fire,  till  the  eon- 
"  comitaDcy  be  knovn,  and  the  efficiency  ^nt  presumed.  The  qaestioa  i«, 
«*  then.  How  keat  is  known  to  be  the  effect  ofjire  ?  Our  author  answers  by  ite 
«<  definition.  But  how  came  it  to  be  so  defined?  The  answer  mast  be,  Vy 
«« the  concomitancy  and  dependence,  for  there's  nothings  else  assignable.  — 
(SCIRE  -  tuum  nihil  est,  or  the  Author's  Defence  of  the  vanity  of  Dograa- 
tinng  against  the  Exceptions  of  the  learned  Thomas  Albius,  in  his  late  SCIRI-) 

Ixmdon,  1665*  .  . 

**  Inter  causam  proprie  dictam  et  effectnra  oportet  esse  necessainnm  nextim ; 
«  adeo  ot  posita  actione  causae  seqoatur  neoessario  eifectus.  Cum  Dens  run 
•«  aliquid  effioere,  id  necessario  ereuiat  oportet,  kc.  Quia  autcm  ejusmodi 
«  nexus  non  cemitnr  inter  causas  creatas  et  effectus,  nonnulli  oausas  secuodat 
«  seu  creatas,  sua  riagere  negarunt.  Negant  corpora  a  corporibus  rooren ,  quod 
♦<  Inter  motum  corporis,  et  motum  eorum  in  quae  incidit,  nullns  depreheni  atur 
•*  nexus,  adeo  ut  moto  corpore  A,  necease  sit  moveri  corpos  B,  cui  coHiditnr. 
«  lidem  quoque  negant  corpora  aspiritibns  moreri,  quia  inter  voluntatero  sfw'- 
•*  ritum  et  motum  corpocum  nuilam  connexionem  animadvertunt.  &c.  Fatcn^ 
«  dum  a  nobis  hujus  modi  connexum  nullum  cerni,  nee  sequi  ex  eo  quod 
«<  corpore  moto,  id,  in  quod  incidit,  moTetur;  aut  ex  eo  quod,  mentevtf; 
«  lente,  corpus  agitatur,  corpora  et  mentem  esse  veras  motus  causas.  Fien 
««  posset,  ut  occasiones  tantum  essent,  quibus  positis,  alia  causa  ageret.  Vc*- 
"  rum  uti,  ex  ejusmodi  possibilitate,  non  coliegeris  rem  iU  se  habere ;  ita  ne 
«  eo  quod  non  adsequeris  aliquid,  cooscquens  est  ut  nihil  sit;  nisi  ahunde  pro- 
*«  baveris  tibi  esse  earum  reram,de  quibus  agHur,  adaequatam  ideam,  aut  rem 
**  repornare,  &c.— Potsunt  inesse  corporibus  roolis,  et  spintibus,  fecultatea 
"  irootee,  de  quibus  judicium  nullum,  aut  negando  aut  affirmando,  ferre  po*- 
*«  ramus.  Itaque  ex  aequo  peccant,  qui  affirmant  ine«ie  us  certo  facuUates 
«  efficiendorum quorundam,  quae  an  ab  iis fiant  ignorant;  et  qui  negant  quid- 
«  ouam  inesse  corporibus  et  spiritibus,  nisi  quod  in  iis  perspicue  norunt."  Jo- 
annlcierici  Opei^rPbilosopWca.     Amstel.  1698.  Ontol. T.  I.  p.  S67. 

After  this  cloud  of  authorities,  (many  of  which  are  from  books  in  very  grtie- 
ral  cii€ulation,l  it  is  surprising  that  the  following  sentence  should  hare  escap- 
2  the  pen  of  Dr.  Beattie.  '*  The  sea  hat  ebbed  and  flowed  iwic©  ercry  day,  m 
«« time  past ;  therefore  the  sea  will  continue  to  ebb  and  flow  twice  etery  day  m 
«  time  to  come,-M8  by  no  means  a  logical  deduction  of  a  conclusion  f™m  pre^ 
♦«  mises.-THis  bemahx  was  first  made  ar  Mr.  Hume.«    Essay  on  Troth, 

^It  ii  evident,  that  this  remark  is  only  a  particular  application  of  the  doctrine 
contained  in  the  above  quotations ;  as  well  as  in  the  numerous  extracts  to  t^ 
Same  purpose,  collected  in  Note  (C.)  at  the  end  of  the  first  Volume  of  th« 
Woric.  iTone  of  these  (from  Hobbes,)  the  very  same  obseiration  is  made; 
and  a  sort  of  theory  is  proposed  to  explain  Aow  the  mmd  is  thus  led  to  infer  the 
Mure  from  thepaie;-a  theory  which,  however  unsatisfactory  ^r  its  «v^^«l 
purpose,  is  yet  sufficient  to  shew,  that  the  author  was  fully  aware,  ^at  our  ex- 
Mctatioo  of  the  continuance  of  the  laws  of  nature  was  a  fact  not  to  be  account- 
ed  for  from  the  received  principles  of  the  scholastic  philosophy* 

.  •  Note  (P.)  page  183. 

Prom  the  Profkce  of  Pappus  Alexandrinus  to  the  seventh  book  of  his  Mather 
matic^ Collection.  (See  Halley's  Version  and  Restituaon  of  ApoUomus  Pe^ 
eaeus  de  Sectione  Rationis  et  Spatii,  p.  xxviii.) 

....  **Re8olutioe8tmethodus,quaaquacsitoqnasijamconce«8op» 
«•  ea  quae  deinde  consequuntur,  ad  conclusionem  aliquaro,  cujus  ope  Composi- 
^«  tiofiat,  perducamnr.  In  resolutio  cnim,  quod  quae rilur  ot  jam  factum  suppo. 
"  nentes,  ex  quo  antecedente  hoc  consequantur  expendimus :  iterumque  qnoa- 
«  nam  fuerit  hujus  antecedens ;  atque  ita  deinceps,  usgue  dum  in  hunc  rooduB 
••  regrcdientcs,  in  aliquid  jam  cognitum  locoque  pri#ipii  habitum  inoidamus. 
^^  Atqae  hie  processus  Analysis  voc&tiiry  quasi  dicas,  inrena  aoltttio*    £  Cfl9- 


-^tnrie  autemin  CompoeitioBe,  cagmtiim  ilkid,  in  ReaolvtioDe  ultimo'loco  ac- 
«•  quisitum  ut  jam  factum  |>raemitt«ales ;  ei  quae  ibi  cousequeotia  eraot,  bic 
'^  ut  aotacedentia  oaturaii  ordine  dispoDeotes,  atque  inter  se  coDferentes,  tan- 
<'  dem  ad  CooBlructionem  quaesiti  pervenirous.  Hcm;  autem  vocarons  Synibe- 
«'  sis.  Duplex  autem  est  Aaalyseos  genus,  vel  enim  est  veri  iodagatrix,  dici- 
<«  turque  Tbeoretica;  vel  propositi  inyestigatrix,  ac  Problematica  vocatur.  In 
Tbeoretico  autem  genere,  qucxl  quaeritur,  reveraitase  habere  supponeintes,  ae 
'  *'  deinde  per  ea  quae  conaeqnuntur,  quasi  vera  sint  (ut  sunt  bypothesi)  argu- 
«*  nentantes ;  ad  evidentem  aliquam  conclusionem  procedimus.  Jam  si  coq^ 
*'  dnsio  iUa  vera  sit,  yera  quoque  est  propositio  de  qua  qftaeritur;  ac  demon- 
**  stratio  reciproce  respondet  analysi.  Si  yero  in  falsam  4:oncJusionem  i»- 
**Gidamu8,  faUum  qnoque  erit  de  quo  quaeritur.*  In  Problematico  yero  ge- 
'*  nere,  quod  ,proponitar  ut  jam  eogoitom  sistenses  per  ea  quae  exinde  conse- 
«cquuntur  tanqnam  vera,  perducimur  ad  conclusionem  aliquam  ;  quod  si  con- 
««clusio  ilia  possibillis  sitae  wftTm^qnod  Matbematici  DiUum  appellant: 
^  possibifo  quoque  erit  quod  prupunitnr ;  et  hoc  quoque  demonstratio  reciproce 
**  respondebit  Analyst.  Si  yero  incidamns  in  conchisionem  impossibilem,  erit 
^'  etiam  problema  impossibile.  Diorisrous  autem,  siye  determinatio,  est  qua 
^  discernitur  quibus  conditionibus  qtiotque  modis  problema  effict  poisit.  Atque 
•ijubec  de  Resolntione  et  Compositione  dicta  sunto." 

Note  (Q)  p.  189. 

The  folio wiog  passage  from  Bufibn,  allbongh  strongly  marked  witb  the  au- 
Chords  characteristical  spirt  of  system,  is  yet,  I  presume,  sufficiently  correct  in 
the  outline,  to  justify  me  fur  giving  it  a  place  in  this  note,  as  an  iUostration 
of  what  I  have  said  in  the  text  on  the  insensible  gradations  which  fix  the  limits 
between  resemblance  and  analogy. 

**  Take  the  skeleton  of  a  man  ;  incline  the  bones  of  the  pelvis;  shorten  those 
«<  of  the  tbighs,  legs,  and  arms ;  join  the  phalanget  of  the  fingers  and  toes ; 
^  lengthen  the  jaws  by  shortening  the  frontal  bones  ;  and  lastly,  extend  the 
*'  spine  of  the  back*  The  skeleton  would  no  longer  represent  that  of  a  man ;  it 
'<  would  be  the  skeleton  of  a  horse.  For,  by  lengrtbening  the  back- bone  an^ 
^  the  jaws,  the  number  of  the  yertebrae,  ribs,  and  teeth  would  be  increased  ; 
**  and  it  is  only  by  the  numbers  of  these  bones,  and  by  the  prolongation,  coi|- 
^  traction,  and  junction  of  others,  that  the  skeleton  of  a  horse  differs  frosi  that 
«<  of  a  man.  The  ribs,  whic&  are  essential  to  the  figure  of  animals,  are  found 
**  equally  in  man,  in  quadrupeds,  in  birds,  in  fishes,  and  eyen  in  the  turtle.  The 
**  foot  of  tbe  horse,  so  apparently  different  from  the  band  of  a  man,  is  compos- 
'*  ed  of  similar  bones,  and,  at  the  extremity  of  each  finger,  we  haye  tbe  same 
<*  small  bone  resembling  the  shoe  of  a  horse  which  bounds  tbe  foot  of  thataai- 
*•*•  mal.  Raise  tbe  skeletons  of  quadrupeds,  from  the  ape  kind  to  the  mou^e, 
'*  upon  their  hind  legs,  and  compare  them  with  the  skeleton  of  a  man  ;  the  mind 
<<  will  be  instantly  struck  with  the  uniformity  of  structure  observed  inthefor- 
^<  mation  of  the  whole  group.  Thb  uniformity  is  so  constant,  and  the  grada- 
*<  tions  from  one  species  to  another  are  so  imperceptible,  that,  to  discover  the 
*'  marks  of  their  discrimination  requires  the  most  minute  attention.  Even  the 
«<  bones  of  the  tail  will  make  but  a  slight  impression  on  the  observer.  Tbe  tail 
<*  is  only  a  prolongation  of  tbe  os  coccygis,  or  rump-bone,  which  is  short  in  man. 
*\  Tbe  onran  outang  and  true  apes  have  no  tail,  and  in  the  baboon  and  seyeral 
«<  other  quadrupeds,  its  length  is  very  inconsiderable.  Thus,  in  the  creation 
^*  of  animals,  the  Supreme  Being  seems  to  have  employed  only  one  great  idea, 
"  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  diversified  it  in  every  possible  manner,  that 

*  From  ihs  s€co«tnt  f:iveB  id  the  tsrt  of  TktontioalAtialytu^  it  would  Mtm  to  follow,  ihsi 
its  adveniaget.  at  a  method  of  inv^ciigdiion,  iiicrea«e  in  proportion  to  tbe  varieiy  ofdemoa- 
strations  of  which  a  tb<*orem  admiti> :  and  that,  in  the  case  of  a  theorem  admittnig  of  one 
denoRftratiofi  alone,  the  two  methods  would  be  exactly  on  a  level.  The  justness  of  this  con* 
dwioo  willy  t  bdieve,  he  found  to  cdhwpond  with  the  expericiirce  of  every  person  conver- 
iSBt  mib  the  proeeiiet  of  the  Greek  geometry. 
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*'  men  mtghtbare  an  opportoDitj  of  admiring  equally  the  magnificence  of  tbe 
'<  execution  and  the  simplicity  of  tbe  design.*^    Smellie's  Translation. 

As  a  proof  that  the  general  conclusion  in  which  tbe  foregoing  extract  leimi- 
nates,  requires  some  important  qualifications  and  restrictions,  it  is  suficient  ta 
subjoin  a  feiF  remarks  from  a  later  writer,  who,  with  tbe  comprehensive  Tiewt 
of  Buffon,  has  combined  a  far  greater  degree  of  caution  and  correctness  in  bis 
scientific  details. 

''  It  has  been  supposed  by  certain  naturalists,  that  all  beings 

*<  may  be  placed  in  a  series  or  scale,  beginning  with  the  most  perfect^  and  ter- 
^  minating  in  the  most  simple,  or  in  the  one  which  possesses  qualities  tbe  least 
**  numerous  and  roost  common,  so  that  tbe  mind,  in  passing  along  the  scale 
<<  from  one  being  to  another,  shall  be  no  where  conscious  of  any  chasm  or  in* 
«  terval,  but  proceed  by  gradations  almost  insensible.  In  reality,  while  we 
**  confine  our  attention  within  certain  limits,  and  especially  while  we  consider 
*<  the  organ  separately,  and  trace  them  through  animals  of  the  same  class  only, 
«  we  find  them  proceed,  in  their  gradation,  in  the  roost  uniform  and  regular 
<<  manner,  and  often  perceire  a  part,  or  vestige  of  a  part,  in  animals  where  it  is 
**  of  no  use,  and  where  it  seems  to  have  been  left  by  Nature  only  that  she  might 
<<  not  transgress  her  general  law  of  continuity. 

"  But,  on  tlie  one  hand,  all  the  or^ns  do  not  follow  tbe  same  order  in  their 
"  gradation.  This  organ  is  at  its  highest  state  of  perfection  in  one  species  of 
<*  animals ;  that  organ  is  most  perfect  in  a  difTereat  species,  so  that,  if  the  spe- 
«<  cies  tire  to  be  arranged  after  each  particular  organ,  there  must  be  as  mzfiy 
**  scales  or  series  formed,  as  there  are  regulating  oigans  assumed  ;  and  in  or- 
**  der  to  construct  a  general  scale  of  perfection,  applicable  to  a\l  beings,  there 
*<  roust  be  a  calculation  made  of  the  effect  resulting  from  each  particular  com- 
•<  bination  of  organs,-*a  calculation  which,  it  is  needless  to  add,  is  hardly  prac- 
«<  ticable. 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  these  slight  shades  of  difference,  these  insensible  gra* 
**  dations,  continue  to  be  observed,  only  while  we  eonfine  ourselves  to  the  same 
**  combinations  of  leading  oigans ;  only  while  we  direct  onr  attention  to  the 
**  same  great  central  springs.  Within  these  boundaries  all  animals  appeal  to 
**  be  formed  on  one  common  plan,  which  serves  as  the  groundwork  to  all  the 
**  lesser  internal  modifications :  but  the  instant  we  pass  to  animals  where  the 
'<  leading  combinations  are  difl^erent,  the  whole  of  the  resemblance  ceases  at 
*<  once,  and  we  cannot  but  be  coi^cious  of  the  abruptness  of  the  transition. 

«  Whatever  separate  arrangements  may  be  suitable  for  tbe  two  great  classes 
*<  of  animals,  with  and  without  vertebrae,  it  will  be  impossible  to  place  at  tbe 
«<  end  of  the  one  series,  and  at  the  commencemettt  of  the  other,  two  animals 
**  tufllciently  resembling,  to  form  a  proper  bond  of  connexion.*^  Introdnctioh  to 
CwfierU  LegorCg  tPAnatomie  Comparie. 

Note(R.)  page  207. 

Of  fortunate  conjectures  or  hypotheses  concerning  the  laws  of  nature,  many 
additional  examples  might  be  produced  from  the  scientific  history  uf  the  18tb 
century.  Franklin^s  sagacious  and  confident  anticipation  of  the  identity  of 
lightning  and  of  electricity  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  The  various  analo- 
gies previously  remarked  between  their  respective  phenomena,  had  become,  at 
this  period,  so  striking  to  philosophers,  that  the  decisive  experiment  necessary 
to  complete  the  theory,  wa^  carried  into  execution,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
month,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  circumstantial  details  recorded  of 
that  made  in  America,  there  is  something  peculiarly  interesting.  I  transcribe 
them  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Priestly,  who  assures  us  that  he  received  them  from 
the  best  authority. 

*<  After  Franklin  had  published  his  method  of  verifying  his  hypothesis  con- 
"  ceming  the  sameness  of  electricity  with  the  matter  of  lightning,  *be  was 
«<  waiting  for  the  erection  of  a  spire  in  Philadelphia  to  carry  his  views  into  exe- 
<<  cation ;  not  imagining  that  a  pointed  rod,  of  a  moderate  height,  conid  answer 
'*  the  purpose ;  when  it  occurred  to  him  that,  by  meabs  of  a  GotnnKm  kite^  hm 
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c«  eould  hare  a  readier  and  better  access  to  the  regions  of  thunder,  than  by  any 
<<  spire  whaterer.  Preparing^,  therefore^  a  large  silk  handkerchief,  and  two 
«*  cross  sticks  of  a  proper  length,  on  which  to  extend  it,  he  took  the  opportunity 
<*  of  the  first  approaching^  thunder-storm  to  take  a  walk  into  a  field,  in  which 
*'  there  was  a  shed  convenient  for  this  purpose.  But  dreading  the  ridicule  ' 
*^  which  too  commonly  attends  unsuccessful  attempts  in  science,  he  commnni- 
^^  cated  his  intended  experiment  to  nobody  but  his  son,  who  assisted  him  in 
*^  raising  the  kitew 

**  The  kite  being  raised,  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  there  was  any 
**  appearance  of  its  being  electrified.  One  very  promising  cloud  had  passed 
<*  over  it  without  any  effect ;  when,  at  length,  just  as  he  was  beginning  to 
**  despair  of  his  contrivance,  he  observed  some  loose  threads  of  the  hempen 
"  string  to  stand  erect,  and  to  avoid  one  another,  just  as  if  they  had  been  sus- 
^  pended  un  a  common  conductor.  Struck  with  this  promising  appearance, 
^  he  immediately  presented  his  knuckle  to  the  key,  and  (let  the  reader  judge 
*'  of  the  exquisite  pleasure  he  must  have  felt  at  that  moment)  the  discovery 
♦.'  was  complete.  He  pereeived  a  very  evident  electric  spark.  Others  suc- 
'*  ceeded,  even  before  the  string  was  wet,  so  as  to  put  the  matter  past  all  dis- 
^*  pute ;  and  when  the  rain  had  wet  the  string,  he  collected  electric  fire  very 
<*  copiously.  This  happened  in  June,  1752,  a  month  after  the  electricians  in 
**  France  had  verified  the  same  theory,  but  before  he  heard  ^of  any  thing  they 
had  done."    Priestley^  History  of  Electricity ,  pp.  180,  181,  4to.  ed. 

'Note  (S.)  p.  210. 

*'  Natural  knowledge  may  not  unaptly  be  compared  to  a  vegetable,  whether 
<<  plant  or  tree,  which  springs  from  a  seed  sowed  in  a  soil  proper,  and  adapted 
^«  by  a  skilful  gardener,  for  that  plant.  For  as  the  seed,  by  small  fibrills  or 
*'  roots  it  shoots  out,  receives  from  the  soil  or  earth  a  nourishment  proper  and 
''  adapted  for  ascending  into  the  body  or  stalk,  to  make  it  grow  in  bulk  and 
*i^  strength  to  shoot  upwards,  and  from  thence  to  shoot  forth  branches,  and 
**  from  them  leaves,  thereby  to  draw  and  receive  out  of  the  air  a  more  refinedt 
*'  spirituous,  and  enlivening  juice,  which,  defpending  back  into  the  body  or 
*<  stalk,  increases  its  stature,  bulk,  circumference,  and  strength^  by  new  in* 
'*  circlings,  and  thereby  enables  it  to  send  forth  more  fibrills  and  greater  roots, 
\'  which  afford  greater  and  more  plentiful  supplies  to  the  stalk  or  trunk,  and 
^^  enable  that  to  exert  and  shoot  forth  more  branchings,  and  greater  numbers 
*'  of  leaves  ;  which,  repeating  jail  the  effects  and  operations  by  continued  and 
**  constant  circulations,  at  length  bring  the  plant  to  its  full  stature  and  per- 
•'  fection  :  • 

<'  So  natural  knowledge  doth  receive  its  first  informations  from  the  supplies 
*'  afforded  by  select  and  proper  phenomena  of  nature  conveyed  by  the  senses ; 
**  these  improve  the  understanding,  and  enable  it  to  raise  some  branchings  out 
*'into  conclusions,  corollaries,  and*  maxims;  these  afford  a  nutritive  and  strength- 
^*  ening  power  to  the  understanding,  and  enable  it  to  put  forth  new  roots  of  in- 
**■  quisition,  trials,  observations,  and  experiments,  and  thereby  to  draw  new 
*'  supplies  of  information  ;  which  further  strengthening  the  understanding,  ena- 
**  ble  it  to  exert  and  produce  new  deductions  and  new  axioms  :  These  circu- 
<*  late  and  descend  downwards,  increasing  and  strengthening  the  judgment, 
*^  and  thereby  enable  it  to  make  more  striking  out  of  roots  of  inquiries  and  ex- 
'<  periments,  which  cause  the  like  effects  as  before,  but  more  powerfully,  and 
'*  so  by  constant  and  continued  circulations  from  phenomena  to  make  deduc* 
^*  tions,  and  from  deductions  to  inquire  phenomena,  it  brings  the  understanding 
^^  to  a  complete  and  perfect  comprehension  of  the  matter  at  first  proposed  to  be 
"  considered.*'  [Hook's  Posthumous  Works,  p.  553.) 

Notc(T.)  p.  211. 

<*  Aliquando  observationes  et  experimenta  immediate  nobis  exhibent  princi- 
^'  pia,  quae  quaerimus ;  sed  aliquando  etiam  hypothcsa  in  auxilium  vocamus. 
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<«  Don  tamen  penitiis  arbitrarias,  sed  conformes  iis  quae  observanlar,  et  qtute, 
*^  iuppleotes  immediatarum  observationum  defectum,  Fiam  inrestigutioQi  ster* 
**  BttDt,  taDquam  divinantibus  ;  at  si  ea,  quae  ex  ipsis  deducuntur,  iDTeoianras 
"  re  ipsa,  eadem  retineamiis,  et  progrcdiamur  ad  nova  coosectana ;  secus  rero, 
*•*  ipsas  rejiciamus.     Et  qutdem  plerumque  banc  es^e  arbitror  methodam  omni- 
«  xkm  aptiasimam  in  physica,  qnae  saepissime  est  velut  quaedam  enncleatio 
**  epistolae  arcanii  notis  conscriptae,  ubi  per  aitentationem,  et  per  errores 
«  etiam  plnrimos  paulatim  et  cante  progrediendo,  et  veram  ejns  tbeoriam  de^ 
**  renitur  :  cujus  rei  specimen  admodum  iucnlentam  exbibui  in  mea  disserta- 
<*  tione  de  lomine,  ag^ns  de  rectilinea  laminis  propagatione  ;  ac  in  Stayaoaie 
^<  Philotopbiae  Tomo  I.  agensde  g-eneralibos  propnetatibns  corpornm,  et  de  vi 
<*  inertiac  in  primis ;  Tomo  rero  II,  agens  ife  totins  Asironomtae  constHatiooe.^ 
Boscorich  de  Solis  ac  Lunae  Defectibns. 

In  Sprat^s  History  of  tbe  Royal  Society,  arimilar  idea  ocetvrs,  illiMtrated  hy 
an  image  equally  fanciful  and  apposite.  *'  It  is  not  to  be  questioned,  but  many 
**  inrentions  of  great  moment  have  been  brotiglit  fortb  by  authors,  irb»begHii 
"  upon  suppositions,  wbich  afterarards  tbey  found  to  be  untrue.  And  it  fre- 
*'  queatly  happens  Co  pfailoaophers,  as  it  did  to  Cohimbos ;  wfatf  first  behered 
**  tbe  cloudi  that  horered  about  the  continent  to  be  tbe  firm  lund .-  Bnt  thtamia* 
**  take  was  happy ;  for,  by  sailing  towards  them,  he  was  ted  to  what  he  aouglit ; 
**  so  by  prosecuting  of  mistaken  causes,  wHb  a  resolution  of  not  giving  aver 
"  the  pursuit,  they  hare  been  guMed  to  the  truth  itaekt'* 

[The  work  from  which  this  passage  is  taken  (it  may  be  here  remarked  by  th0 
way,)  affords  complete  eridenoe  of  Ibe  sliare  witch,  in  the  }ndgment  of  the 
founders  of  the  Royal  Society «  Bacon  bad  in  (^▼ing  a  beginning  to  experimen- 
tal pursuits'  IB  Cngland.    See^ »  particular^  Seoiion  xri.] 

Note  (U.)  page  212. 

With  respect  to  the  ^plication  of  tbe  method  ^exclutions  to  pliystcs,  an  im- 
portant logical  remark  is  made  by  Newton,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Olden- 
burgh.  Obrious  and  trivial  as  i**may  appear  to  some,  it  has  been  overlooked 
by  various  writers  of  great  nailfe  ;  and  therefore  I  think  proper  to  state  it  in 
Newton^s  own  words. 

**  In  the  meanwhile,  give  me  leave,  Sir,  to  insinuate,  that  I  cannot  think  it 
»  effectual  for  determining  truth,  to  examine  tbe  several  ways  by  which  phe- 
«  nomena  may  be  explain^,  unleu  where  tkere  can  he  a  perfect  emumemiion  of 
•«  all  tkoge  toayt.  You  know  the  proper  method  for  inquiring  after  the  proper- 
^  ties  of  things,  is  to  deduce  them  from  experiments.  And  I  tdd  you,  that  the 
«*  theory  which  I  propounded  (concerning  light  and  colomv)  was  evinced  to 
*«  me,  not  by  inferring,  4i  u  <Ati#,  beeatue  itisnoi  otherwise;  that  is,  not  by  de- 
«  ducing  it  only  from  a  confutation  of  contrary  suppositions,  bnt  by  deriving  it 
*«  from  experiments  concluding  positively  and  directly.  The  way  therefore, 
*^  to  examine  it,  is,  by  considering  whether  the  experiments  which  I  propound, 
**  do  prove  those  parts  of  the  theory  to  which  they  are  applied  ;  or  by  preseca- 
<*  ting  other  experiments  which  the  theory  may  suggest  for  its  examination." 
&c.  &c.     Horsley^s  Edition  of  Newton's  Worics,  Vol.  IV.  p.  320. 

Note  (X.;  p.  21 5. 

*<  If  we  consider  the  infantine  state  of  our  knowlege  concerning  vision,  light, 
**  and  colours,  about  a  century  ago,  very  great  advancements  will  appear  to 
'<  have  been  made  in  this  branch  of  science ;  and  yet  a  philosopher  of  tbp  present 
"  age  has  more  deaiderala^  can  start  more  difiiculties,  and  propose  more  new 
«<  subjects  of  inquiry  than  even  Alhazen  or  Lord  Bacon.  The  reason  is,  that 
**  whenever  a  new  property  of  any  substance  is  discovered,  it  appears  to  have 
"  connexions  with  other  properties,  and  other  things,  of  which  we  could  have 
*<  BO  idea  at  all  before,  and  which  are  by  this  means  but  imperfectly  announ- 
"  ced  to  us.     Indeed,  every  doubt  implies  some  degree  oikfwwiedffe;  and  wUIb 
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*<  nature  is  a  field  of  such  amaziog,  pechaps  boundless  extent,  it  may  be  ex- 
*<  pected  that  the  more  knowledge  we  gain,  the  more  doubts  and  difficulties  we 
<^  shall  have ;  but  still,  since  erery  adrance  in  knowledge  is  a  real  and  ralua- 
^'  ble  acquisition  to  mankind,  in  consequence  of  its  enabling  us  to  apply  the 
^'  powers  of  nature  Jto  render  our  situation  in  life  more  happy,  we  bare  reason 
<^  to  rejoice  at  every  new  difficulty  that  is  started,  because  it  informs  us  that 
(<  more  knowledge,  and  more  advantage  are  yet  unattained,  and  should  serve 
*'  to  quicken  our  diligence  in  the  pursiiit  of  them.  Every  desideratum  is  an 
"  imperfect  Jtfcooery." — Priestley's  History  of  Discoveries  relating  to  yision. 
Light,  and  Colours,  p.  773.     (Lend.  1772.) 

Note  (Y.)  page  222. 

For  the  analogies  between  Galvanism  and  Electricity,  see  TraiU  Elimen" 
taire  de  PhyHqttey  par  Ji.  VAhhi  HaMey^  \  717. — The  passage  concludes  with 
the.  following  remark,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  additional  proof,  that  even 
when  analogical  conjectures  appear  to  depart  the  most  widely  from  the  evi- 
dence of  experience,  it  is  from  experience  that  they  derive  their  whole  authoiv 
ity  over  the  belief.    '^  Partout  le  fluide  de  6lectriqae  semble  se  multiplier  par    .     ^ 
*'  la  diversity  des  phenomenes ;  et  il  nousavait  tellement  accoutum^s  a  ses  mdt  JX^m  ' 
^*  amoirpboaesy  qae  lanouveaut^  m£me  de  la  foirme  sous  laquelle  il  s'offrait  dan*  'riy  r^ 
<^  le  Galvanisme  naisaant,  sembleit  £tre  une  raison  de  plus  pour  le  reconnaitre.> 

Note  (Z.)  page  228. 

In  that  branch  of  politics  which  relates  to  the  theory  of  Grovemment,  onq 
source  of  error  (not  unfrequently  overlooked  by  the  advocates  for  experience) 
arises  from  the  vagueness  of  the  language  in  which  political  facts  are  necessa- 
rily stated  by  the  most  faithful  and  correct  historians.  No  better  instance  of 
this  can  be  produced  than  the  tierms,  Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  and  Democracy, 
commonly  employed  to  distinguish  different  fonns  of  Government  from  each 
other.  These  words,  in  their  strict  philosophical  acceptation,  obviously  denote 
not  a^iiuaX  but  ideal  constitutions,  existing  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  po- 
litical theorist ;  while,  in  more  popular  discourse,  they  are  used  to  discriminate^ 
according  to  their  prevailing  bias,  or  spirit,  the  various  mixed  establishments 
exemplified  in  the  history  of  human  affairs.  Polybios,  accordingly,  with  his 
psual  discernment,  expresses  his  doubts,  under  which  of  the  three  simple  forms 
the  constitution  of  Rome,  at  the  period  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  studying 
it,  ought  to  be  classed.  •<  When  we  contemplate  (he  observes)  the' power  of 
**  the  Consuls,  it  seems  to  be  a  monarchy ;  when  we  attend  to  the  power  of  the 
<*  Senate,  it  seems  to  be  an  aristocracy ;  when  we  attend  to  the  power  of  the 
"  People,  we  are  ready  to  pronounce  it  a  democracy .»•* 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  much  this  scantiness  and  want  of  precision  in  our  politi- 
cal vocabulary,  must  contribute  to  mi^ead  the  judgments  of  those  reasoners 
who  do  not  analyze  very  accurately  the  notions  annexed  to  their  words ;  and, 

•  Thii  obfcrvatioti  of  Polybios  has  b«cn  unjuttly  critieiMd  by  Groiitu.  '*  Sed  oeooe  Po- 
lybii  hie  uior  aoctorilate,  qui  ad  mixtum  geous  reipubltcae  relert  Romanaoi  rempublicani, 
quae  illo  tempore,  ti  doo  acHomt  ipta$^  —d  Jut  agtndi  ratpicimuf ,  mere  fuii  popalarii : 
^ain  ei  lenatu*  aoctpritai,  quam  ad  optimotum  regimeo  refart,  et  consuiua},  qaof  quasi  re« 
get  fuiise  vuli^  •obdlia  erai  popub.  Idem  de  aliorum  politica  scridentiom  Sfsteotiis  dictan 
volo,  qui  mag:M  externam  cpeciem  et  quotfdianam  adminiitrationem,  qoam  jos  ifwum  sum- 
mi  ioiperil  tpeclare  coneniens  ducuot  suo  iostituto."  (De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,  Lib  1.  Cap. 
9.)  The  truth  i«.  that  Polybiot  is  not  here  f peaking  ol'  the  ttuorvoT  the  Roman  coostita* 
tioo,  (about  which  there  could  he  oo  diversity  of  opinion,)  but  of  what  ccmmon  observers 
•re  so  apt  to  overiook«~lA«  ^ctttal  stait  of  that  consCtAi/um,  modified  as  it  was  by  time, 
and  chance,  and  experience.— Among  the  numerous  commentators  on  Grotios,  I  recollect 
one  only  (Henry  de  Cocceii^  who  has  viewed  this  question  in  iU  proper  light.  **  Auctor 
inter  eof,  qui  circa  formes  imperii  falluntnr  eiiam  Pelybium  refert,  qui  rcmpublicam  Roma- 
nam  suis  lemporibus  mlxtam  fuisse  ait.  At  bene  notandum,  Polyhium  non  loqai  de  mixtura 
ftattu,  «ed  admnittraiumu :  forma  enim  reipublicae  erai  mere  popttlarif ,  led  adminiitraiJo 
dlvifH  fuit  inter  coniulet,  seoatum,  et  populom." 
VOL.  II.  35 
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at  tii«  MflM  time«  what  a  pnrchaae  tbey  afford  to  the  sophistry  of  &acii  writen 
as  are  disposed,  in  deefaLmations  addressed  to  the  maltiCude,  to  take  aD  andoe 
adraatage  of  the  ambiguities  of  langnsge. 

Another  soaroe  of  error  which  goes  far  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  ▼an<m 
politick  maxims  supposed  to  be  founded  on  experience^  is  the  infinite  nmltipli- 
city  of  the  seemingly  trifling  and  evanescent  causes  connected  with  locallnan- 
ners  and  habits,  which,  in  their  joint  result,  modify,  and  in  some  cases  camn- 
teract  so  powerfully,  the  effects  of  written  laws  and  of  established  forms.  Of 
these  causes  no  verbal  description  can  convey  an  adequate  idea;  nor  is  it 
always  possible  even  for  the  roost  attentive  and  sagacious  observer,  when  the 
facts  are  before  his  eyes,  to  appreciate  all  their  force . — So  difficult  is  it  to 
seize  the  nicer  shades  which  distinguish  the  meanings  of  correspondent  terms 
in  different  languages ;  and  to  enter,  at  years  of  maturity,  into  those  delicate 
and  complex  associations,  which,  ia  the  nund  of  a  well  educated  native,  are 
identified  with  the  indigenous  feelings  of  national  sympathy  and  taste. 

Of  the  truth  gf  this  remark,  a  striking  illustration  presents  itself  in  the  inn- 
tual  ignorance  of  the  French  and  English  nations  (separated  from  each  other 
by  a  very  narrow  channel,  and,  for  centuries  past,  enjoying  so  many  opportu- 
nities of  the  most  familiar  intercourse)  with  resp^t  to  the  real  import  of  the 
words  and  phrases  marking  the  analogous  gradations  of  rank  ia  the  twoccmn- 
tries.  The  nor^  genHl-hotnme  and  §^eiUleman  are  both  derived  from  the  same 
etyroological.root ;  yet  how  imperfect  a  tfaoslation  does  the  one  afiSbrd  of  the 
other  \  and  how  impossible  to  convey  by  a  definition  aH  that  is  implied  in 
either!  Among  French  writers  of  no  inconsiderable  name,  we  meet  with  rea- 
sonings which  plainly  shew,  that  they  considered  the  relative  rank  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  something  similar  to  what  is  expressed 
in  their  own  language  by  the  words  noble  and  roturi^r /—while  others,  puzzled 
with  the  inexplicable  phenomena  occasionally  arising  from  the  boundless  field 
of  ambition  opened  in  this  fortunate  island  to  every  species  of  industiy  and  of 
enterprise,  have  been  led  to  conclude,  that  birth  has,  among  us,  no  other  value 
than  what  it  derives  from  the  privileges  secured  by  the  constitution  to  our  he- 
reditary legislators*'  Few  perhaps  but  the  natives  of  Great  Britain  are  fally 
aware,  how  very  remote  from  the  truth  are  both  these  suppositions* 

I  transcribe  the  following  passage  from  an  article  in  the  French  En/cyclop^- 
cli«,  written  by  an  author  of  some  distinction  both  for  talents  and  learning ; 
and  which,  it  is  not  impossible,  may  be  quoted  at  some  future  period  in  the  his* 
tory  of  the  world,  as  an  authentic  documeut  with  respect  to  the  state  of  English 
society  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  writer  had  certainly  much  better  ac- 
cess to  information  than  was  enjoyed  by  those  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our 
experimental  knowledge  of  the  ancient  systems  of  policy. 

*<  En  Angleterre,  la  loi  dea  successions  attribue  aux  ainte  dans  les  families 
**  nobles  les  biens  immeubles,  a  Pexclusion  dcs  cadels  %ni  n*y  oai  aucvne  part. 
^  Ces  cadets  sans  bien  cherchent  ^  r^parer  leurs  penes  dans  Texeroice  du  n^ 
'<  goce,  et  c'est  pour  eux  un  moyen  presque  stir  de  s'enrichir.  Pevenos  riches, 
<<  ils  quittent  la  profession,  ou  mime  sans  la  quitter,  leurs  enfisos  rentreat  dans 
*<  tons  les  droits  de  la  noblesse  de  leur  famille ;  leur  ain^  prennent  le  titre  de 
"  mihrd'tk  leur  naissance  et  la  possession  d'une  terre  pairiele  leurpennettent. 
<<  II  faut  n^anmoins  remarquer,  que  queJque  fiere  que  soil  la  noblesse  Aagloiie, 
**  lorsque  les  nobles  entreat  en  apprentissage,  qui  seloa  les  r^lemens  doit  €tte 
«(  de  sept  ans  entiers,  jamais  ils  ne  se  couvrent  devant  leurs  maitres,  leur  parlant 
*^  et  travaillant  tcte  nne,  quoique  souvent  le  maitre  soit  roturier  et  de  racemar- 
^*  chande,  et  que  les  apprentifs  soient  de  la  premiere  noblesse.^'  'Encyclop. 
Method.  Commerce,  Tom.  3.  Article  ^obleste. 

Note  (AA.)  page  232. 

«•  Metaphysicae  pars  secunda  est  finalium  causarum  ioquisitio,  quarn  non  ut 
**  praetcrmissam,  sed  ut  male  collocatam  notamos.  Solent  enim  inquiri  inter 
•«  physica,  non  inter  metapfaysica.  Quanquam  si  ordinis  hoc  solum  v  itium  es- 
*'  set,  non  mihi  fuerit  Unti.     Ordo  enim  ad  illustrotioncm  pertinet,  negue  est 
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<•  ex  siifaBtaaiia  icientismun.  At  haec  ordlnis  iatovio  defisctoin  inaigiiein  pe- 
**  pent,  et  mazimaMn  philosophiae  induxit  calamitatem.  Tractatio  enim  can* 
^*  sarum  finalitun  in  phyticis,  inqQisitkmem  causaram  phyaioaram  expulit  et 
^  dejecit,  effiseitqae  nt  hominei ,  ia  istiuunodi  speciosis  et  urobratilibut  oauns 
**  acqaiesoerent,  i^ec  inqiiiBiticmem  cautanim  realimn,  et  rere  pfaysicaram, 
*'  strenne  nrf^rent,  iogenti  acientiaruiD  detrimeoto.  EtBiiiiii  reperio  hoc  fac* 
**tnm  etse  non  aolum  a  Platone,  qui  in  boo  littore  semper  anchoram  figit,  re- 
»  Tam  etiam  ab  Ahstotele,  Galeno,  et  atiis,  qui  saepissime  etiam  ad  ilia  vada 
*'  impuigiint  Etenim  qui  causae  adduzerit  hujnsniodi,  palptbra9  cum  vitU 
^^  pro  tepi  et  valh  ene^  ad  munimentum  oaUorum:  ant  corwm  in  imiimakbuB 
^^Jirmitudinmn  etse  ad  prcpellendw  cahres  etfrigora :  Aut  omo  pro  columns  et 
<'  irabibus  a  natura  inatici^  qtribui  faMca  corporis  wnUatur:  Aut  folia  ar6o- 
**  rum  emiUit  guofrachu  mintur  patiantur  a  sole  et  vento :  Aut  nubes  in  sublimi 
^^Jieriy  ut  terram  imbrikus  irrigent :  Aut  terram  dewari,  el  soHdari^  ut  staiio  et 
**  mansio  sit  onUnaHum:  et  alia  similia :  Is  in  metaphysicis  non  male  ista  alle- 
<'  gant  i  in  physicis  autem  nequaquam.  Imo,  quod  coepimua  dicere»  hujusmo- 
**  di  sermoDum  discursus  (instar  remorarnm,  uti  fiogunt,  navibus,  adbaeren- 
**  dnm)  scieutiarum  quasi  veiificationem  et  progressum  retaidarunt,  ne  cursum 
"  sttum  tenereDt*  et  ulterius  progrederentur :  et  jaropridem  effecerunt,  ut  pby- 
<*  sioamm  causarum  inquisitio  neglecta  deficeret,  ac  silentio  praeteriretur. 
<«  Quapropter  pbikwophia  natufalis  Democriti,  et  aliorum,  qui  Deum  et  men- 
**•  tiam  a  iabrica  rerum  amoreruDt ;  et  structuram  universi  infinitis  naturae 
*'  praelusionibufl  et  tentamentia  (quas  uno  nomine  fatum  ^utfortunam  voca- 
<«  bant)  attribueruDt;  et  rerum  particularium  caasas,  materiae  necessitati, 
«^  sine  intermixtione  causarum  finalium,  assignarunt ;  nobis  videtur,  quatenus 
''  ad  causas  physicas,  multo  soUdior  fuisse,  et  altius  in  Naturam  penetrasse, 
«<  quam  ilia  Aristotelis,  et  Platonis :  Hanc  unioam  ob  causam,  quod  illi  in  cau- 
*<  sis  finalibus  nunquam  operam  trivenint ;  hi  autem  eas  perpetuo  inculcaruut. 
<<  Atque  magis  in  hac  parte  accusandus  Aristoteles  quam  Plato :  quandoqui- 
^*  dem  foniem  caosarum  finalium,  Deum  scilicet,  omiseritr  et  naturam  pro  Deo 
«  substituerit,  causasque  ipsas  finales,  potius  ut  logicae  amator  quam  theok)- 
'<  giae,  amplexus  sit.  Nequc  haec  eo  dicimus,  quod  causae  iliac  finales  verae 
<<  aon  sint,  et  in^uisitione  admodum  dignae  in  speculationibus  metapbysicae, 
^<  sed  quia  dum  in  physicarum  causarum  posscssioncs  excurrunt  et  irruunt, 
^<  misere  earn  provineiam  depopulantur  et  vastant."  De  Augm.  Scient.  Lib. 
III.  Cap.  4. 

Note  (BB.)  page  238. 

Among  the  earliest  opponents  of  Dea  Caries^  doctrine  concerning  ^inal 
COsueSf  was  Gassendi ;  a  circumstance. which  I  remark  witli  peculiar  pleasure, 
as  he  has  been  so  unjustly  represented  by  Cud  worth  and  others,  as  a  partisan, 
not  only  of  the  physical,  but  of  atheistical  opinions  of  the  Epicurean  scbool.-- 
For  this  obafge  I  do  not  see  that  they  had  the  slightest  pretence  to  ui^ge,  but 
that,  in  common  with  Bacon,  he  justly  considered  the  physical  theories  of  Epi- 
curus and  Democritusas  more  analogous  to  the  experimental  inquiries  of  (be 
modenis  than  the  logical  snbtilities  of  AnstoCle  and  of  the  schoolmen.  The 
following  passage  is  transcr^ed  in  Gassendi%  own  words,  from  his  Objection*) 
to  the  Meditations  of  Des  Cartes. 

*^  Quod  aiitem  a  phsftka  consideraOone  reficis  usum  causarumJina&imL,  alia 
^<  fortassis  occasione  potuisses  recte  facere :  at  de  Deo  cum  agit<ur  verendum 
"  proleoto,  ne  praecipuum  argomentiun.  rejieias,  quo  divina  sapientia,  proyi- 
«<  dentia,  potentia,  atque  adeo  existentia,  hunine  naturae  stabiliri  potest.  Quip- 
«<  pe  ut  muodum  qnirersum^  ut  coelum  et  alias  ejus  et  praeeipuas  partes  prae- 
<<  teream,  node  Bam^  aut  quomddo  melius  argumentare  raleas,  quam  ex  usu  par- 
«•  tium  in  plantis,  in  animalibus,  in  hominibus,  in  te  ipso  (aut  coi'pore  toe)  qui 
«^  similitudinem  Dei  geris  ?  Videmns  profecto  magnos  quosque  viros  ex  specu- 
(( latione  anatomica  corporis  human!  non  assuigete  mode  ad  Dei  notitiam,  sed 
i(  hymnum  quoque  ipsi  canere,  quod  omnes  partes  ita  conformaveret,  coUoca- 
«(  reritque  ad  u8(js,  ut  sit  omnino  propter  solertiam  atque  proridentiam  incom- 
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«'  panbiltmcommendaiidtis^''    ObjecUones  Quintae  io  Meditalionem  IV.-^ 
De  ffero  el  FaUo, 

I  dooot  know  if  it  bas  been  hitherto  remarked,  that  Gassendi  is  one  of  the 
first  oiodem  writers,  by  whom  the  following  maxim,  so  often  repeated  by  later 
physiologists,  was  distinctly  stated ;  i*  lAcei  ex  conformaiwne  parHum  corporu 
kumani,  "  cdnfeeiurag  detumere  adfwuAiimee  mere  naturcUesJ"  It  was  from  a 
precipitate  application  of  this  maxim,  that  he  was  led  to  oonclode,  that  man 
was  originally  destined  to  feed  on  vegetables  alone;  a  proposition  which  g9,Ye 
occasion  to  several  memoirs  by  Dr.  Wallis  and  Dr.  Tyson,  in  the  Philosc^hical 
Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  London. 

Note  (CC.)  p.  245. 

The  theories  of  Hume,  of  Paley,  and  of  Godwin,  how  differently  soever  they 
may  have  figured  in  the  imag^'nations  of  their  authors,  are  all  equally  liable  to 
the  fundamental  objections  stated  in  the  text.  The  same  objections  are  appli- 
cable to  the  generous  and  captivating,  but  not  always  unexceptionable  morali- 
ty inculcated  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Hutcheson.  The  system,  indeed,  of  this 
last  philosopher  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  parent  stock  on  which  the  spe- 
cnlations  of  the  others  have  been  successively  grafted. 

Mr.  Home  entered  on  his  Inquiries  concerning  Morals,  at  a  period  when  I>r. 
Hutcbeson's  literar}'  name  was  unrivalled  in  Scotland.  The  abstract  princi- 
ples on  which  his  doctrines  are  founded,  difier  widiely  from  those  of  his  prede- 
cessor, and  are  unfolded  with  far  greater  ingennity,preenton,  and  elegance. — 
In  various  instances,  however,  he  treads  very  closely  in  Dr.  Hutcheson^s  foot- 
steps ;  and,  in  the  final  result  of  his  reasonings  he  coincides  with  him  exactly. 
According  to  both  writers,  a  regard  to  general  expediency  afibrds  the  only  uni- 
versal canon  for  the  regulation  of  our  conduct. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  in  the  History  of  Ethics,  that  the  same  practical 
rule  of  life,  to  which  Dr.  Hutcheson  was  so  naturally  and  directly  led  by  his 
cardinal  virtue  of  disinterested  benevolence,  has  be^  inferred  by  Dr.  Paley 
from  a  theory  which  resolves  moral  obligation  entirely  into  prudential  calcula- 
tions of  individual  advantage. — For  the  very  circuitous,  and  (in  my  opinioo) 
Tery  illogical  argument,  whereby  he  has  attempted  to  connect  his  conclnsion 
with  his  premises,  1  must  refer  to  his  work.* 

The  poliUcatJtutice  of  Mr.  Crodwin  is  but  a  new  name  for  the  principle  of  ge- 
neral expediency  or  utility.  "  The  t3erm^ti#<tce  (he  observes)  may  be  assumed 
*^  as  a  general  appellation  for  all  moral  duty.  That  this  appellation  (he  con- 
*^  tinues)  is  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  subject  will  appear,  if  we  consider  for 
**  a  moment  mercy,  gratitude,  temperance,  or  any  of  those  duties  which,  in 
*^  looser  speaking,  are  contradistinguished  from  justice.  Why  should  I  panlon 
"  this  criminal,  renumerate  this  favour,  abstain  from  this  indulgence?  If  it 
*'  partake  of  the  nature  of  morality,  it  must  be  either  right  or  wrong,  just  or 
«  unjust.  It  must  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  indtvidual,  either  without  en- 
*<  trenching  upon,  or  with  actual  advantage  to  the  mass  of  individuals.  Either 
«<  way,  it  benefits  the  whole,  because  individuab  are  parts  of  the  whole.  Tbere- 
«<  fore,  to  do  it,  is  just,  and  to  forbear  it  is  unjust.  If  justice  have  any  mean- 
*<  ing,  it  is  just  that  I  should  contribute  every  thing  in  my  power  to  the  benefit 
««  of  the  whole.**    Polit.  Justice.  Vol.  I.  pp.  80,  81. 

It  is  manifest,  that,  in  the  foregoing  extract,  the  duty  of  jtuHce  is  supposed 
to  coincide  exactly  as  a  rule  of  conduct  wjth  the  afiTection  offanevotoice/ 
whereas,  according  to  the  common  use  of  words,  justice  means  that  particular 
branch  of  virtue  which  leads  us  to  respect  the  righie  of  others ;  a  branch  of  vir- 
tue remarkably  distinguished  from  all  others  by  this*  that  the  obaervaoce  of  it 

*  Principles  of  Moml  nnd  PoHticsl  PhitoMphy,  Bdok  ii.  Chsp.  1 ,  S,  3, 4, 1, 6. 

Thi>  thH>fT  of  Dr.  Pal^y  has  be^'n  vervablv  examined  by  Mr  Gisborne,  in  a  treatise  ce- 
titled.  The  Prinriplet  of  Moral  Fhiionopby  investigated,  and  briefly  applied  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  Civil  Society.  (London,  1790.)  The  objections  to  it  fbere  staled  appear  fo  nie 
aoite  unanswerable  ;  and  they  posses*,  the  additional  merit  of  belaz  urged  with  all  the  d«- 
fereaea  lo  jtudy  due  to  Dr.  Polay't  character  and  (alents. 
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may  beextofrted  by  force  ;  the  riolatioD  of  it  exposing'  tbe  offiendev  to  resent- 
meot,  to  indignation,  and  to  punishment.  In  Mr.  Godwin^s  langnage,  the 
wordjuitice  must  either  be  understood  to  be  synonymous  with  general  benevo-^ 
tencty  or— aflsaming  the  existence  of  such  an  affection— to  express  the  moral 
JUnew  of  yieldin]g,  upon  all  occasions,  to  its  suggestions.  ^^  It  wjttst  (says  Mr. 
**  Godwin)  that  I  should  contribute  erery  thing  in  my  power  to  tbe  benefit  of 
'  **  the  whole.  My  benefactor  ought  to  be  esteemed,  not  because  he  bestowed 
**  a  benefit  upon  me,  but  because  he  bestowed  it  upon  a  human  being.  His 
**  desert  will  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  tbe  human  being 
**  was  worthy  of  the  distinction  csonferred.  Thus,  erery  view  of  the  subject 
*'  brings  us  back  to  the  consideration  of  my  neighbour's  moral  worth,  and  his 
*'  importance  to  the  general  weal,  as  the  oiUy  standard  to  determine  the  treat- 
"  ment  to  which  he  is  entitled.  Gratitude,  therefore,  a  principle  which  has  so 
**  often  been  the  theme  of  the  moralist  and  the  poet,  is  no  part  either  of  justice 
**  or  virtue.'*  Ibid.  p.  84.  The  wordu  just  ^nd  justice  can,  in  these  sentences, 
mean  nothing  distinct  from  morality^  or  retuonable  ;  so  that  the  import  of  the 
doctrine  amounts  merely  to  the  following^  proposition,  That  it  is  reasonable  or 
right,  that  the  private  benevolent  affections  should,  upon  all  occasions,  yield  to 
the  more  comprehensive ;  which  is  precisely  the  system  of  Hutcheson  disguised 
voder  a  different  and  much  more  exceptionable  phraseology. 

This  abuse  of  words  is  not  without  its  effect  in  concealing  from  careless 
readers  the  fallaciousness  of  some  of  the  author's  subsequent  alignments ;  for 
although  the  idea  he  professes  to  convey  by  the  term  jiuticey  be  essentially  dif* 
/erent  from  that  commonly  annexed  to  it,  yet  he  scruples  not  to  avail  himself 
for  his  own  purpose,  of  the  received  maxims  which  apply  to  it  in  its  ordinary 
acceptation.  In  discussing,  for  example,  the  validity  of  promises,  he  reasons 
thus :  *'  I  have  promised  to  do  something  just  and  right.  This  certainly  I 
<«  ought  to  perform.  Why  ?  Not  because  I  promised,  but  because  justice  pre- 
**  scribes  it.  I  have  promised  to  bestow  a  sum  of  money  upon  some  good  and 
**  respectable  purpose.  In  the  interval  between  the  promise  and  ray  fulfilling 
'*  it  a  greater  and  nobler  purpose  offers  itself,  which  calk  with  an  imperious 
«  voice  for  my  co-operation.  Which  ought  I  to  prefer  ?  That  which  best  de< 
**  serves  my  preference.  A  promise  can  make  no  alteration  in  the  case^- 
**  I  ought  to  be  guided  by  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  objects,  and  not  by 
<«  any  external  and  foreign  consideration  No  engagements  of  mine  can 
**  change  their  intrinsic  claims.— If  every  shilling  of  our  property,  every  hour 
*<  of  our  time,  and  every  faculty  of  our  mind,  have  already  received  their  desti- 
*'  nation  from  the  prmoiples  ofimmutablejusiicey  promises  have  no  department 
**  left  upon  which  for  them  to  decide.  Justice  it  appears  therefore,  ought  to  be 
<<  done,  whether  we  have  promised  it  or  not. "    (Ibid.  p.  1 5 1 . ) 

it  is  quite  evident,  that,  in  this  passage,  tbe  paramount  supremacy  indispu- 
tably belonging  to  justice  in  its  usual  and  legitimate  sense,  is  ascribed  to  it 
when  employed  as  synonymous  with  benevolence ;  and  of  consequence,  that  the 
tendency  of  tbe  new  system,  instead  of  extending  the  province  ofjustice^  prop- 
erly 80  called,  is  to  set  its  authority  entirely  aside,  wherever  it  interferes  with 
views  of  utility*  In  this  respect,  it  exhibits  a  cofnplete  contrast  to  all  tbe 
maxima  hitherto  recognised  among  moralists.  Tbe  rules  of  justice  are  happily 
compared  by  Mr.  Smith,  to  (the  strict  and  indispensable  rules  of  grammar ; 
those  of  benevolence  to  tbe  more  loose  and  genera]  descriptions  of  what  con- 
•titntea  the  snUime  and  beautiful  in  writing  that  we  meet  with  in  tbe  works  of 
critics.  According  to  Mr.  Godwin,  the  reverse  of  this  comparison  is  agreea- 
ble to  truth ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  dexterous  change  in  the  meaning  of 
terms,  he  assumes  the  appearance  of  copibating  for  the  very  cause  which  he 
labours  to  betray. 

Of  the  latitude  with  which  the  word  justice  had  been  previously  used  by 
many  ethical  writers,  a  copious  and  choice  collection  of  instances  may  be  found 
in  tbe  learned  and  philosophical  notes  subjoined  by  Dr.  Parr  to  his  Spiltal  Ser- 
mon. (London  1801.)  <*  By  none  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  however,  (as 
**  he  has  well  observed,}  is  justice  set  in  opposition  to  any  other  social  duty ;  nor 
**  did  they  employ  the  colossal  weight  of  the  term  in  crushing  the  other  moral 
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^'  exoeUeooies,  wliich  were  eqnftlly  ooMidered  as  pUktn  in  Hie  temple  itf  w»r* 

•♦tue.w  pp.28,  29,  30,  31.* 

Note  (DD.)  page  346. 

Ab  the  maid  parpose  of  (bis  section  is  to  combat  the  log^ical  doctrine  which 
would  exclude  the  investigation  of  Final  Causes  from  natural  philosopbj,  I  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the  sceptical  objections  to  the  theolo- 
gical inferences  commonly  deduced  from  it.  The  consideration  of  these  prop- 
erly belongs  to  some  inquiries  which  1  destine  for  the  subject  of  a  separate 
Essay.  On  one  of  them  alone  I  shall  offer  at  present  a  few  brief  remarks,  oo  ac- 
count of  the  peculiar  stress  laid  upon  it  in  Mr.  Hume^s  Posthumous  Dialogues. 

"  When  two  tpecies  of  objects  (says  Philo)  have  always  been  observed  to  be 
*<  conjoined  together,  I  can  infer,  by  custom,  the  existence  of  one*wbererer  I 
«•  see  the  existence  of  the  other ;  and  this  I  call  an  argument  from  experience. 
•<  But  how  this  argument  can  have  place,  where  the  objects,  as  in  the  present 
«*  case,  are  single,  individual,  without  parallel,  or  specific  resemblance,  may  be 
^*  difficult  to  explain.  And  will  any  man  tell  me,  with  a  serious  countenance, 
'<  that  an  orderly  universe  must  arise  from  some  thought  and  art,  like  the  hu- 
**•  man,  because  we  have  experience  of  it?  To  ascertain  this  reasoning,  it  were 
**  requisite  that  we  had  experience  of  the  origin'  of  worids;  and  it  is  not  soffi- 
**•  cient  surely,  that  we  have  seen  ships  and  cities  arise  from  human  art  and 
••  contrivance. — Can  you  pretend  to  shew  any  similarity  between  the  fabric  of 
••  a  house,  and  tlic  generation  of  the  universe  >  Have  yoa  ever  «eea  Nature  in 
"  any  such  situation  as  resembles  the  first  arrangemeol  of  the  elements  ?  Have 
«  worlds  ever  been  formed  under  your  eye;  and  have  you  had  leisure  to  ob- 
"  serve  the  whole  progress  of  the  phenomenon,  from  the  first  appearance  of 
•'  order  to  its  final  consummation  ?  If  you  -have,  then  cite  your  experience^ 
*»  and  deliver  your  theory.'* 

This  celebrated  argument  appears  to  me  to  be  little  more  than  an  amplifica- 
tion of  that  which  Xenophon  puts  into  the  mouth  of  A  ri^lodemus,  in  his  conrer- 
sation  with  Socrates,  concerning  the  existence  of  the  Deity.  **I  behold  fsajs 
"  he)  none  of  those  «»'ovemors  of  (he  world,  whom  you  speak  of;  whereas  here, 
<*  I  see  artists  actually  employed  in  the  execution  of  their  respective  worila.'' 
The  reply  of  Socrates,  too,  is  in  substance  the  same  with  what  has  been  sinc^ 
retorted  on  Philo,  by  some  of  Mr.  Huroe^s  opponents.  **  Neither,  yet,  Aristo- 
"  demus,  seest  thou  thy  soul,  which,  however,  most  assuredly  governs  thy  body : 
<<  Although  it  may  well  seem,  by  thy  manner  of  talking,  that  it  is  chmnce  and 
«  not  reofon  which  governs  thee." 

Whatever  additional  ptausibility  Phik)  may  have  lent  to  the  argument  of 
Aristodemus,  is  derived  from  the  authority  of  that  much  abused  maxim  of  Ihe 
inductive  logic,  that  **  all  our  knowledge  is  entirely  derived  from  experience." 
It  is  curious,  that  Socrates  should  iLav*"  touched  with  such  precision  on  ooe  of 
the  most  important  exceptions  with  which  this  maxim  must  be  received.  Our 
knowledge  of  our  own  existence  as  sentient  and  intelligent  beings,  is  (as  I  for^ 
merly  endeavoured  to  shew)  not  an  inference  from  experience,  but  a  funda- 
mental law  of  human  belief.  All  that  experience  can  teach  me  of  my  ioteraal 
frame,  amounts  to  a  knowledge  of  the  various  mental  operations  wh€«feof  I  am 
conscious ;  but  wliat  l!>?;ht  docs  experience  throw  oo  the  origin  of  my  notions  of 
personality  and  identity  P  Is  it  from  having  observed  a  coostant  con  junction  be- 
tween sensations  aud  sentient  beings  ;  thoughts  and  thinking  beings;  volitions 

•  Ha\  in?  mrniiof  ed  iHp  nniwf  of  »hi<«  eoi!f»t»iM  f)«»rfOP,  I  ♦»ajr«»rly  ^mbrac^  ib^  opp#r«iif»tlr 
orarknn\vU>di>ins  liir  ii«<*trurti  )n  I  haxe  recfivf-d,  not  only  rium  bi^  xariOM  pnbtieatknis, 
but  fioni  '.h<>  f»rivliie  iii«iur.y  communications  witb  which  b«  ha*  r«pvHir(|i)  favoarad  in^. 
Vrotn  on(>  of  tt\tite  (coiituininir  NniniaUvorhiung  on  isonie  pH5i;age»  in  my  E-i»i»j  on  ihe  Sttl>- 
liine,)  I  eiiiprtoin  h  /pp.*  «»l  i>fiii;j  ppmiii't'tl  o  make  a  tew  pxlritcts  in  a  <ultir«»  «d>lion  of  lhi>t 
perlortTjHnrp.  By  hi«:  candid  ond  lihr, .»!  <iiiriure*,  I  li«v^  felf  my.*« It' highly  hortoared  ; 
and  shi>iil'i  l^e  proud  !r»  rerojd,  in  hi*  <"^  n  vv«,idf,  tUe  rorrcciions  li«  ha»  sti^i^eiilrti  of  Krtain 
critical  and  pbiiol'»u;ica»  jmijjii.cnii  wliich,  it  ii  liighlv  {kiobabie,  1  niH/  have  loa  liflMly 
iiu.arde'J. 
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ud  actir^  beiD|pB ;  that  I  ioler  the  exitteoce  of  tliat  indi^idiial  and  pennanent 
«Mfu/,  to  which  ail  the  phenomena  of  my  cooBciouBness  belongs  ?  Oar  conviotioa 
that  oiher  men  are,  like  ourselres,  possessed  of  thought  and  reason ;  together 
frith  all  the  judgments  we  proDoance  on  their  intellectual  and  moral  characters, 
cannot  (as  is  still  more  eyident)  be  resolved  into  an  experimental  perception  of 
the  conjunction  of  different  objects  or  events  They  are  inferences  of  design 
from  its  sensible  effects,  exactly  analogous  to  those  which,  in  the  instance  of 
the  universe,  Philo  would  reject  as  illusions  of  the  fancy.* 

But  leartng  for  future  consideration  these  abstract  topics,  let  us  for  a  moment, 
attend  to  the  scope  and  amount  of  Philo's  reasoning.  To  those  who  examine 
it  with  attention  it  must  appear  obrious,  that  if  it  proves  any  thing,  it  leads  to 
this  general  conclusion,  That  it'Vould  be  perfectly  impossible  for  the  Deity,  if 
he  did  exist,  to  exhibit  to  Man  any  sastisfactory  evidence  o(  design  by  the  or- 
der and  perfection  of  his  wof  ks.  That  every  thing  we  see  is  consistent  with 
the  supposition  of  its  being  produced  by  an  intelligent  author,  Philo  himself  hai 
explicitly  acknowledged  in  these  remarkable  words :  ^«  Sopposing  there  were 
(i  a  God,  who  did  not  discover  himself  immediately  to  our  senses ;  would  it  be 
«(  possible  for  him  to  give  stronger  proofs  of  his  existence,  than  what  appear  on 
*'  the  whole  face  of  nature?  What,  indeed,  could  such  a'Divine  Being  do,  but 
copy  the  present  economy  of  things ;-— render  many  of  his  artifices  so  plain, 
^'  that  no  stupidity  could  mistake  them  ^—afford  glimpses  of  still  greater  arti- 
*'  fices,  which  demonstrate  his  prodigious  superiority  above  our  narrow  appre- 
**  hensions ; — and  conceal  altogether  a  great  many  from  8tt9h  imperiect  crea- 
**  tures  V^ — The  sceptical  reasonings  of  Philo,  therefore,  do  not,  like  those  of  the 
ancient  Epicureans,  hinge,  in  the  least,-  on  alleged  disorders  and  imperfections 
in  the  universe,  but  entirely  on  the  impossibility,  in  a  case  to  which  experience 
furnishes  nothing  parallel  or  analogous,  of  rendering  intelligence  and  design 
manifest  to  our  faculties  by  their  sensible  effects. — ^In  thus  shifting  his  ground 
from  that  occupied  by  his  predecessors,  Philo  seems  to  me  to  have  abandoned 
the  only  post  from  which  it  was  of  much  importance  for  his  adversaries  to  dis- 
lodge him.  The  logical  subtilties,  formerly  quoted,  about  experience  and  be- 
lief, (even  supposing  them  to  remain  unanswered,)  are  but  little  calculated  to 
shake  the  authority  of  principles,  on  which  we  are  every  moment  forced  to  judge 
and  to  act  by  the  exigencies  of  life.  For  this  change  in  the  tactics  of  modem 
sceptics,  we  are  evidently,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  indebted  to  the 
lustre  thrown  on  the  order  of  nature,  by  the  physical  researches  of  the  two  last 
centuries.  ' 

Another  concession  extorted  from  Philo  by  the  discoveries  of  modem  science 
is  still  more  important.  I  need  not  point  out  its  coincidence  with  some  remarks 
in  the  first  part  of  this  section,  on  the  unconscious  deference  often  paid  to  final 
causes  by  those  inquirers  who  reject  them  in  theory ; — ^a  coincidence  which  had 
totally,  escaped  my  recollection  when  these  remarks  were  written.  I  quote  it 
here,  chiefly  as  a  pleasing  and  encouraging  confirmation  of  the  memorable  pre- 
diction with  which  Newton  concludes  his  Optical  queries;  that  "  ifMUural 
)<<  Philosophy,  in  all  its  parts,  by  pursuing  the  inductive  method,  shall  at  length 
*(  be  perfected,  the  bounds  oi  Moral  Philosophy  will  be  enlarged  also.'' 

<*  A  purpose,  an  intention,  a  design,  (says  Philo)  strikes  every  where  the 
'^  most  careless,  the  most  stupid  thinker ;  and  no  man  can  be  so  hardened  in 
"  absurd  systems,  as  at  all  times  (o  reject  it.    That  naiure  does  nothing  wtain, 

*  This  ia^t  comiderdtion  i*  nhly  slated  h^  Dr.  Reid  (S99  E**ay9on  (he  Inteileciaal  Pow- 
ers, pp.  631,  632.  4io  ed.)  The  r€«uli  or  bia  argument  If,  ihat  ♦*  accordinfi:  to  Philo'e  reason- 
ing we  can  have  110  evidence  of  mind  or  de<i^n  in  any  ©four  fellow- itien." — At  a  considers- 
My  eat  Iter  period,  BiiflBer  had  lulkn  into  the^same  iiain  of  thinking.  Among  the  jadgments 
Mhick  be  refer«  to  cammon  senst,  h«  as«ignt  the  fii  st  place  to  the  two  foliowiiig.  '«  1.  Hyg^ 
^autrts ihne$,  nt  d'auirtt  hmmeg  quimoi  au  monde,  t.  U  y  a  dam  eitx  iruetaut  chou  qui 
s'apcilt  vtriti  Mgene,  prudmce^*  luc,  &c.  f Coura  de  Seieneet,  p.  66e.  Psrw,T732.)  I  have 
aheady  objected  to  the  phrase  common  artrn  to  tuch  jadfcuienu  as  these  ;  bvt  this  defect  in 
point  of  expression  does  not  detract  fronfi  (he  sagacity  of  the  author  in  perceiving^  (hat  in 
the  conclunions  we  form  concerning  the  minds  and  characters  of  our  fetlow-creatoret,  (as 
«<11  as  to  the  inierence*  dra«%n  eonctming  the  iiivisihU  things  0/  God  from  the  things  tohtch 
remade)  there  is  a  perception  of  the  soderstandiog  implied,  for  which  neither  reaioning 
«or  experkace  iimffictent  to  sccounf. 
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*'  is  a  maxim  established  in  all  the  schools,  merely  from  the  Contemplation  of  the 
**  works  of  Nature,  without  any  religious  purpose ;  and  fi^om  a  firm  conTiciion 
*'  of  its  truth,  an  anatomist,  who  had  observed  a  new  or^an  or  canal,  would  n^- 
*<  rer  be  satisfied  till  he  had  also  discovered  its  use  and  intention.  One  great 
''  foundation  of  the  Copernican  system  is  the  maxim,  TfuU  MUure  acU  2^  the 
'^  nmpfesl  methods,  and  chooses  the  most  proper  means  to  any  end  ;  and  astrono- 
"  mers  often,  without  thinking  of  it,  lay  this  strong  foundation  of  piety  and  re- 
'<  ligion.  The  same  thing  is  observable  in  other  parts  of  philosophy :  And  thus 
*<  all  tl)e  sciences  lead  us  almost  insensibly  to  acknowledge  a  first  intelligent 
**  author ;  and  their  authority  is  often  so  much  the  greater,  as  they  do  not  di- 
*'  rectly  profess  that  intention.'' 

*  Page  68. 

8ince  this  sheet  was  cast  off,  I  have  been  informed,  from  the  best  authority, 
that  the  conversation  here  alluded  to,  which  1  had  understood  to  have  taken 
place  between  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield  and  the  late  Sir  Basil  Keith,  real- 
ly nassed  between  bis  Lordship  and  another  very  distinguished  <Mlcer,  the  late 
gallant  and  accomplished  Sir  Archibald  Campbell.  I  have  not,  however, 
thought  it  worth  while,  inconsequence  of  a  mistake  which  does  not  affect  the 
substance  of  the  anecdote,  to  cancel  the  leaf;  more  especially,  as  there  is  at 
least  a  possibilityi  that  the  same  advice  may  have  been  given  on  mora  than  one 
occasion. 
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